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HISTORY  OF  HERODOTUS. 


THE  FOUBTH  BOOK,  ENTITLED  MELPOMENE. 


1.  Aftbb  the  taking  of  Babylon,  an  expedition  was  led  by 
Darius  into  Scythia.^  Asia  abounding  in  men,  and  vast  sums 
flowing  into  the  treasury,  the  desire  seized  him  to  exact  ven- 
geance from  the  Scyths,  who  had  once  in  days  gone  by  invaded 
Media,  defeated  those  who  met  them  in  the  field,  and  so  begun 
the  quarrel.  During  the  space  of  eight-and-twenty  years,  as  I 
have  before  mentioned,^  the  Scyths  continued  lords  of  the 
whole  of  Upper  Asia.  They  entered  Asia  in  pursuit  of  the 
Cimmerians,  and  overthrew  the  empire  of  the  Medes,  who 
till  they  came  possessed  the  sovereignty.  On  their  return  to 
their  homes  after-  the  long  absence  of  twenty-eight  years,® 
a  task  awaited  them  little  less  troublesome  than  their  struggle 
with  the  Medes.  They  found  an  army  of  no  small  size  pre- 
pared to  oppose  their  entrance.  For  the  Scythian  women, 
when  they  saw  that  time  went  on,  and  their  husbands  did 
not  come  back,  had  intermarried  with  their  slaves. 


^  It  has  been  snppoeed  that  the 
notice  in  the  Behistnn  Inscription 
(ooL  T.  par.  4),  of  an  expedition  of 
Darins  against  the  Sac89  (8dka),  refers 
to  this  invasion  (Blakeslej,  not.  ad 
loc.)-  But  the  scanty  fragments  of 
the  text,  which  alone  remain,  and  the 
representation  of  the  leader  in  the 
train  of  captnred  rebelSf  lead  rather  to 
the  conclusion  that  Asiatio  Scyths — 
old  subjects  of  the  Persian  monarchy 

VOL.  m. 


(Beh.  Ins.  col.  i.  par.  6,  and  col.  ii. 
par.  2) — are  intended. 

»  Vide  supra,  i.  103-106. 

'  Some  writers  ascribed  this  war 
with  the  slaves  to  quite  a  different 
occasion.  It  was,  they  said,  after  the 
Scythians  had  been  engaged  in  a  long 
struggle  with  the  Thradans  and  other 
tribes  south  of  the  Danube  (Gallistrat. 
Fr.8.) 
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BLIND  SLAVES  OP  THE  SCYTHL/LNS. 


Book  IV. 


2.  Now  the  Scythians  blind  all  their  slaves,  to  use  them  in 
preparing  their  milk.  The  plan  they  follow  is  to  thrust  tubes 
made  of  bone,  not  unlike  our  musical  pipes,  up  the  vulva  of 
the  mare,^  and  then  to  blow  into  the  tubes  with  their  mouths, 
some  milking  while  the  others  blow.  They  say  that  they  do  . 
this  because  when  the  veins  of  the  animal  are  fall  of  air,  the 
udder  is  forced  down.  The  milk  thus  obtained  is  poured  into 
deep  wooden  casks,  about  which  the  blind  slaves  are  placed, 
and  then  the  milk  is  stirred  round.^  That  which  rises  to  the 
top  is  drawn  off,  and  considered  the  best  part ;  the  under 
portion  is  of  less  account.  Such  is  the  reason  why  the 
Scythians  blind  all  those  whom  they  take  in  war ;  it  arises 
from  their  not  being  tillers  of  the  ground,  but  a  pastoral 
race.* 

8.  When  therefore  the  children  sprung  from  these  slaves 
and  the  Scythian  women,  grew  to  manhood,  and  understood 
the  circumstances  of  their  birth,  they  resolved  to  oppose  the 
army  which  was  returning  from  Media.  And,  first  of  all, 
they  cut  off  a  tract  of  country  from  the  rest  of  Scythia  by 
digging  a  broad  dyke^  from  the  Tauric  mountains  to  the  vast 


*  Niebuhr  the  traTeller  (Description 
de  TAiabie,  p.  146)  relates  that  a 
somewhat  similar  practice  obtains  in 
Arabia : — "  J'entendis  et  vis  moi-m6me 
k  Basra,"  he  says,  "qne  lorsqa'nn 
Arabe  trait  la  femelle  da  bnfle,  nn 
autre  Ini  fonire  la  main,  et  le  bras 
jnsqa'an  oonde,  dans  le  vulva,  paroe- 
qu'on  pretend  savoir  par  exp^enoe 
qa*4tant  chatooill^  de  la  sorte,  elle 
donne  plus  de  lait.  Cette  m^thode/' 
he  observes,  "ressemble  beanooap  k 
oelle  des  Scythes."  [In  India,  while 
they  milk  the  buffaloes,  the  tail  is 
generally  coiled  up,  and  thrust  into 
the  Tulva  for  the  same  purpose. — 
H.  C.  fi.] 

Mares  milk  constituted  the  chief 
food  of  the  ancient  Scythians,  who  are 
therefore  called  ya^aKro^yot  and 
IvmifioKyoi  by  Homer  (11.  xiii.  6)  and 
other  writers  (Callim.  Hjrmn.  ad  Dian. 
252;  Nic.  Dam.  Frag.  123,  Ac.).  It 
is  still  the  principal  support  <k  the 


Calmuck  hordes  which  wander  oyer 
the  yast  steppes  north  and  west  of  the 
Caspian. 

*  It  is  apparent  from  this  circum- 
stance that  it  was  koumisst  and  no% 
cream,  on  which  the  Scythians  lived. 
Koumiss  is  still  prepared  from  mares' 
milk  by  the  Calmucks  and  Nogais, 
who  during  the  process  of  making  it 
keep  the  milk  in  constant  agitation 
(Ckurke's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  313 ;  De 
HeU,  p.  274,  E.  T.). 

'  That  is,  eyesight  which  is  requisite 
for  agricultural  pursuits  is  not  needed 
for  the  offices  which  a  pastoral  people 
requires  of  its  slaves.  The  Scythians, 
therefore,  being  a  pastoral  people, 
could  manage  with  blind  slaves  ;  and 
by  blinding  their  slaves  they  rendered 
it  impossible  for  them  either  to  revolt 
or  to  run  away. 

'  On  the  position  of  this  dyke,  vide 
infra,  ch.  20. 
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Chap.  2,  8.     THEY  DISPUTE  THE  RETURN  OP  THE  SCYTHIANS. 


lake  of  the  MsBotis.  Afterwards,  when  the  Scythians  tried  to 
force  an  entrance,  they  marched  out  and  engaged  them.  Many 
battles  were  fought,  and  the  Scythians  gained  no  advantage, 
until  at  last  one  of  them  thus  addressed  the  remainder : 
"  What  are  we  doing,  Scythians  ?  We  are  fighting  our 
slaves,  diminishing  our  own  number  when  we  fall,  and 
the  number  of  those  that  belong  to  us  when  they  fall  by  our 
hands.  Take  my  advice — ^lay  spear  and  bow  aside,®  and  let 
each  man  fetch  his  horsewhip,^  and  go  boldly  up  to  them.   So 


'  The  spear  and  the  bow  were  the 
national  weapons  of  the  European 
Scjths  (see  note  on  oh.  70),  the  bow 
on  the  whole  being  regarded  as  the 
more  essential  (infra,  ch.  46;  ^ich. 
P.  y.  730.).  Arrow-heads  are  fonnd 
in  almost  all  the  Scythian  tombs  in 


Soathem  Russia,  while  spear-heads 
have  been  found  only  occasionally. 
The  spear  used  was  short,  apparently 
not  more  than  fiv^e  feet  in  length, 
whence  in  ch.  70  Herodotus  terms  it 
a  javelin  (iucStrruty).  According  to 
the  Greeks,  the  bow  was  made  in  a 


single  piece,  and  when  unstrung  bent 
backwards  (of.  note  on  Book  vii.  oh. 
64)  ;  but  the  representations  on 
Scythian  monuments  make  this  ques. 
tionable.  See  the  subjoined  woodcut, 
which  is  taken  from  a  vase  found  in  a 


Scythian  tomb,  and  exhibits  a  curious 
mode  of  stringing  the  bow.  [This  is  the 
common  method  of  stringing  the  bow 
in  the  East.  I  have  seen  it  among  the 
Bheels,  the  Huzarehs,  and  the  Kurds. 
— H.  C.  R.] 


Andent  Scythian  Whip  (from  Ihibois).  Modem  Nogaik  (from  Oliphant). 


*  The  ancient  Scythian  whip  seems 
to  have  closely  resembled  the  nogaik 


of  the  modem  Cossacks.    It  had  a 
8hoi*t  handle  and  a  single  lash,  with 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  SCYTHS— NATIVE  ACCOUNT.        Book  IV. 


long  as  they  see  us  with  arms  in  our  hands,  they  imagine 
themselves  our  equals  in  birth  and  bravery ;  but  let  them 
behold  us  with  no  other  weapon  but  the  whip,  and  they  will 
feel  that  they  are  our  slaves,  and  flee  before  us." 

4.  The  Scythians  followed  this  counsel,  and  the  slaves  were 
so  astounded  that  they  forgot  to  fight,  and  immediately  ran 
away.  Such  was  the  mode  in  which  the  Scythians,  after 
being  for  a  time  the  lords  of  Asia,  and  being  forced  to  quit  it 
by  the  Medes,  returned  and  settled  in  their  own  country. 
This  inroad  of  theirs  it  was  that  Darius  was  anxious  to 
avenge,  and  such  was  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  now  col- 
lecting an  army  to  invade  them. 

5.  According  to  the  account  which  the  Scythians  them- 
selves give,  they  are  the  youngest  of  all  nations.^  Their 
tradition  is  as  follows.  A  certain  Targitaiis^  was  the  first 
man  who  ever  lived  in  their  country,  which  before  his  time 
was  a  desert  without  inhabitants.  He  was  a  child — ^I  do  not 
believe  the  tale,  but  it  is  told  nevertheless— of  Jove  and  a 
daughter  of  the  Borysthenes.  Targitaiis,  thus  descended, 
begat  three  sons,  Leipoxais,  Arpoxais,  and  Colaxais,  who  was 
the  youngest  bom  of  the  three.  While  they  still  ruled  the 
land,  there  fell  from  the  sky  four  implements,  all  of  gold, — a 
plough,  a  yoke,  a  battle-axe,  and  a  drinking-cup.  The  eldest 
of  the  brothers  perceived  them  first,  and  approached  to  pick 


a  round  flat  piece  of  leather  at  the  end 
(see  the  woodonts  on  preceding  page) . 
How  oniyersallj  it  was  carried  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  a  whip  was 
bnried  in  the  tomb  of  the  Sojthian 
king,  with  his  other  arms  and  imple- 
ments.    (See  below,  oh.  71.) 

*  Justin's  assertion,  so  directly  con- 
tradictory of  this  ("  Scythanim  gentem 
semper  habitam  fnisse  antiqnissi- 
mam/*  it.  1),  is  remarkable.  We  mnst 
understand,  however,  by  the  Scyths 
of  Herodotus  in  this  place,  the  single 
nation  of  European  Scyths  with  which 
the  Greeks  of  the  Pontus  were  ac- 
quainted. Justin  intends  the  Scythio 
or  Turanian  race  generally,  which  was 


really  older  than  either  the  Semitic 
or  the  Indo-European.  (See  vol.  i. 
Essay  xi.  §  3-5) 

'  The  conjectures  which  would  iden- 
tify Targitaiis,  the  mythic  progenitor 
of  the  Scythians,  with  Togarmah,  the 
son  of  Comer,  and  grandson  of  Japhet 
(Gen.  z.  3),  are  even  more  fanciful 
than  the  ordinary  run  of  Biblioo- 
historical  S})eculations.  (See  Bennell's 
Geograph.  of  Herod,  p.  410 ;  and  Von 
Hammer^s  Gesch.  v.  Osm.  i.  p.  1.) 
Were  they  admitted,  the  further 
identification  of  these  two  words 
with  the  ethnic  appellative  "Turk** 
might  still  be  questioned. 
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them  up ;  when  lo !  as  he  came  near,  the  gold  took  fire,  and 
blazed.  He  therefore  went  his  way,  and  the  second  coming 
forward  made  the  attempt,  but  the  same  thing  happened 
again.  The  gold  rejected  both  the  eldest  and  the  second 
brother.  Last  of  all  the  youngest  brother  approached,  and 
immediately  the  flames  were  extinguished;  so  he  picked  up 
the  gold,  and  carried  it  to  his  home.  Then  the  two  elder 
agreed  together,  and  made  the  whole  kingdom  over  to  the 
youngest  bom. 

6.  From  Leipoxais  sprang  the  Scythians  of  the  race  called 
AuchataB ;  from  Arpoxais,  the  middle  brother,  those  known  as 
the  Catiari  and  Traspians ;  from  Colaxais,  the  youngest,  the 
Boyal  Scythians,  or  Paralatae.  All  together  they  are  named 
Scoloti,'  afker  one  of  their  kings :  the  Greeks,  however,  call 
them  Scythians.^ 

7.  Such  is  the  account  which  the  Scythians  give  of  their 
origin.  They  add  that  from  the  time  of  Targitaiis,  their  first 
king,  to  the  invasion  of  their  country  by  Darius,  is  a  period  of 
one  thousand  years,  neither  less  nor  more.*^  The  Boyal 
Scythians  guard  the  sacred  gold  with  most  especial  care,  and 
year  by  year  offer  great  sacrifices  in  its  honour.  At  this  feast, 
if  the  man  who  has  the  custody  of  the  gold  should  fall  asleep 
in  the  open  air,  he  is  sure  (the  Scythians  say)  not  to  outlive 


'  Nothing  is  known  of  these  names, 
thongh  they  afford  an  ample  field  for 
specolation.  Dr.  Donaldson  recog- 
nises in  the  Sooloti,  the  "  Asa-GalatsD" 
or  "  Celts  of  Asia  "  (Varronian.  p.  41) 
— a  possible,  but  scarcely  a  probable 
derivation.  In  "  Traspians  "  it  may 
be  conjectnred  that  we  have  the  root 
a^pa,  "  horse  ;  "  while  Paralatae 
(llapaXdrai)  recalls  the  ParalcLsa 
moontain-chain.  Mere  speculation, 
howerer,  is  in  etymology  worse  than 
futile.    It  is  apt  to  be  misleading. 

*  The  Greek  work  ^niBrfs  is  pro. 
bably  nothing  but  the  Asiatic  Saka 
{2dKat)  with  an  ethnic  adjectiyal  end- 
ing -07IS,  equivalent  to  the  ordinary 
-Tof  or  "TTis  found  in  so  many  names 
of    peoples — e.  g.    KcAt^j,    roA^n}!, 


^duirriSf  k.t.\.  The  first  vowel  haa 
been  dropt,  and  laicddris  contracted 
into  2«r^f.  Whether  8aka  is  con- 
nected with  the  Old  Norse  sleytaf 
Swedish  skjutat  German  schutzen,  and 
English  shootf  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
say.  The  connexion  is  at  any  rate 
open  to  very  great  doubt. 

^  It  is  curious  to  find  this  assertion 
made  the  foundation  of  serious  chrono- 
logical calculations.  (Larcher,  Table 
Ci^nologique ;  B&hr  ad  loc.)  The 
number  of  1000  represents,  palpably 
enough,  an  indefinite  period ;  and  in- 
deed it  is  impossible  that  a  nation  in 
the  condition  of  the  Scythians  should 
have  had  more  than  a  vague  notion  of 
its  orig^,  and  the  time  it  had  lasted. 
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the  year.  His  pay  therefore  is  as  much  land  as  he  can  ride 
round  on  horseback  in  a  day.  As  the  extent  of  Scythia  is 
very  great,  Golaxais  gave  each  of  his  three  sons  a  separate 
kingdom,^  one  of  which  was  of  ampler  size  than  the  other 
two :  in  this  the  gold  was  preserved.  Above,  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  furthest  dwellers  in  Scythia,  the  country  is  said 
to  be  concealed  from  sight  and  made  impassable  by  reason  of 
the  feathers  which  are  shed  abroad  abundantly.  The  earth 
and  air  are  alike  full  of  them,  and  this  it  is  which  prevents 
the  eye  from  obtaining  any  view  of  the  region.^ 

8.  Such  is  the  account  which  the  Scythians  give  of  them- 
selves, and  of  the  country  which  lies  above  them.  The 
Greeks  who  dwell  about  the  Pontus®  tell  a  different  story. 
According  to  them,  Hercules,  when  he  was  carrying  off  the 


*  This  tradition,  and  the  triple  com- 
mand at  the  time  of  the  invasion 
(infra,  oh.  120),  indicate,  apparently, 
a  permanent  division  of  the  Royal 
Horde  into  three  distinct  tribes. 

'  Vide  infra,  ch.  31,  where  Herodo- 
tus explains  that  the  so-called  feathers 
are  snow-flakes. 

^  The  principal  Greek  dties  npon 
the  Pontns  were  the  following: — 1. 
On  the  south  coast,  Heraclea  Pontica 
(the  modem  Ereglt),  a  colony  of  the 
Hegarians ;  6in6p^,  which  retains  its 
name,  a  colony  of  the  Milesians; 
Trapesus  (TrebiMond)  and  Cotyora 
(Ordu),  colonies  from  8in6p^  itself; 
and  Amisus  {Sam8un)t  a  colony  of  the 
Phocseans  re-established  by  the 
Athenians  (of.  Strab.  xii.  p.  792,  with 
Scymnus  Chius,  Fr.  181 ;  and  Arrian, 
Peripl.  P.  Eux.  p.  128).  2.  On  the 
east  coast,  Phasis  {PoU)  and  Dioscurias 
(near  Soukoum  Kileh),  colonies  of  the 
Milesians  (Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  ^dffis ; 
Arrian,  Peripl.  P.  Suz.  p.  123).  3. 
On  the  north,  Panticapssum  and 
Phanagoreia,  guarding  the  Straits  of 
Kertch — the  former  a  colony  of  the 
Milesians,  and  in  later  times  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Bos- 
phorus — the  latter  a  colony  of  the 
Teians  (Anon.  Peripl.  P.  £.  p.  184; 
Scymn.  Ch.  Fr.  153) ;  Theodosia,  at 


the  site  of  the  modem  Kaffa^  also  a 
colony  of  the  Milesians  (Arrian, 
Peripl.  P.  Bux.  p.  131 ;  Anon.  Peripl. 
p.  143)  ;  Chersonesus  at  Kamiesch, 
near  Sebastopol,  a  colony  from  Hera- 
clea Pontica  (Scymn.  Ch.  Fr.  76 ; 
Anon.  Peripl.  p.  146);  and  Olbia,  or 
Bcrysthenes,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Bougt  a  little  above  its  junction  with 
the  ihfiieprt  a  colony  of  the  Milesians 
(infm,  ch.  78).  4.  On  the  west,  Tyrae, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Dniestr;  Istrus, 
or  Istria,  a  little  south  of  the  lowest 
mouth  of  the  Danube ;  Tomi,  30  miles 
further  south ;  Odessus,  near  the 
modem  Varna;  and  ApoUonia,  now 
SizehoU  (infra,  ch.  90),  colonies  of  the 
Milesians  (see  Herod,  ii.  33;  Scymn. 
Ch.  11.  19,  24,  and  56 ;  Anon.  Peripl. 
pp.  153,  157,  158,  160,  and  162); 
Callatis  and  Mesembria  {MisevrC), 
colonies  respectively  of  the  Heracleots 
and  the  Chaloedonians  (Scymn.  Ch. 
16;  and  Anon.  Peripl.  pp.  158,  161). 
Besides  these,  there  were  a  number  of 
smaller  settlements,  especially  along 
the  southern  coast.  One  or  two  coU^ 
nies  were  likewise  planted  on  the 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azov,  as  Tanais 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais  {Don),  and 
Tyramb^  above  the  northernmost 
mouth  of  the  Kuhan  river  (Strabo, 
xi.  p.  755). 
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COWS  of  Geryon,  arrived  in  the  region  which  is  now  inhabited 
by  the  Scyths,  but  which  was  then  a  desert.  Geryon  lived 
outside  the  Fontus,  in  an  island  called  by  the  Greeks  Ery- 
theia,^  near  Gades,^  which  is  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
upon  the  Ocean.  Now  some  say  that  the  Ocean  begins  in  the 
east,  and  runs  the  whole  way  round  the  world ;  but  they  give 
no  proof  that  this  is  really  so.^  Hercules  came  from  thence  into 
the  region  now  called  Scythia,^nd,  being  overtaken  by  storm 
and  frost,  drew  his  lion*s  skin  about  him,  and  fell  fast  asleep. 
While  he  slept,  his  mares,  which  he  had  loosed  from  his 
chariot  to  graze,  by  some  wonderful  chance  disappeared. 

9.  On  waking,  he  went  in  quest  of  them,  and,  after  wander- 
ing over  the  whole  country,  came  at  last  to  the  district  called 
"  the  Woodland,"^  where  he  found  in  a  cave  a  strange  being, 
between  a  maiden  and  a  serpent,  whose  form  from  the  waist 
upwards  was  like  that  of  a  woman,  while  all  below  was  like  a 
snake.      He  looked  at  her  wonderingly  ;    but  nevertheless 


*  The  island  of  Erytheia,  near  Gades 
(Cadiz),  is  mentioned  both  by  Strabo 
and  Plinj.  The  former  sajs  it  was 
distant  one  stade,  the  latter  100  paces 
from  the  above  (Strab.  iii.  p.  283; 
Plin.  iy.  22).  Probably  Erytheia  was 
one  of  the  two  islands  inolnded  com- 
monly by  the  Greeks  in  the  name  of 
Gades  (T^ipa),  See  the  Voyage  of 
Soylaz,  sob  voc  "I/Bifpci .  It  is  thought 
by  some  (B&hr  ad  loc.)  that  Erytheia 
was  the  little  isle  of  Trocadero,  which 
intervenes  between  St.  Leon  and  the 
mainland;  bnt  perhaps  Mariana  is 
right  (Bist.  Hispan.  i.  21)  in  snp. 
posiqg  that  the  deposits  of  the  Gna- 
dalqniyir  have  joined  both  Erytheia 
and  the  island  on  which  GMea  was 
built  to  the  continent. 

^  The  name,  Grades  or  Gadira  (rit 
TdJkt^),  has  been  supposed  to  be 
Kadesh,  "  the  holy, "  or  Kader, 
*'  powerfol.'*  It  is  rather  Kadur,  **  an 
encloenre,"  which  agrees  with  Pliny's 
meaning  of  " Oadir,**  "in  Pnnio  an 
endosnre  "  (sepem).  Of  the  then  two 
islands  (the  £.)  one  was  called  Ery- 
theia,   or    Aphrodisias,  or    "by  the 


natives  '  of  Jono,'  and  according  to 
Tim»ns  the  larger  (W.)  one  was  called 
the  greater  Cotinnsa,  by  the  Bomans 
Tartessos,  by  the  Pceni  Gadir.  The 
name  Eiytheia  was  owing  to  the 
Tyrians  having  originally  come  from 
the  Bed  Sea."  (Plin.  iv.  22;  cp. 
Solin.  Hisp.  c.  23.)  Hesiod,  as  well 
as  Pliny,  mentions  Erytheia  as  the 
island  of  Gteryon.  Strabo  describes 
Gades  as  inferior  in  size  to  Borne 
alone ;  it  had  many  large  ships  trading 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  outer 
sea.  Pomp.  Mela  (iii.  6)  speaks  of 
"  Gkbdes  and  the  temple  of  the  Egypt- 
ian (Tyrian?)  Hercules  there,"  and 
of  Erytheia  inhabited  by  Geryon,  as 
of  a  different  island  (v.  Plin.  ib,). — 
[G.  W.] 

'  Herodotus  considered  that  the 
eastern  and  northern  boundaries  of 
the  earth  were  unknown,  and  that  the 
general  belief  that  the  sea  encom- 
passed the  land  was  a  pure  conjecture 
resting  on  no  certain  data.  (Supra, 
iii.  116,  and  infra,  chs.  36  and  45.) 

>  Vide  infra,  oh.  18. 
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inquired,  whether  she  had  chanced  to  see  his  strayed  mares 
anywhere.  She  answered  him,  "  Yes,  and  they  were  now  in 
her  keeping ;  but  never  would  she  consent  to  give  them  back, 
unless  he  took  her  for  his  mistress."  So  Hercules,  to  get 
his  mares  back,  agreed ;  but  afterwards  she  put  him  off  and 
delayed  restoring  the  mares,  since  she  wished  to  keep  him 
with  her  as  long  as  possible.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
only  anxious  to  secure  them  aiid  to  get  away.  At  last,  when 
she  gave  them  up,  she  said  to  him,  "  When  thy  mares  strayed 
hither,  it  was  I  who  saved  them  for  thee :  now  thou  hast  paid 
their  salvage ;  for  lo  !  I  bear  in  my  womb  three  sons  of  thine. 
Tell  me,  therefore,  when  thy  sons  grow  up,  what  must  I  do 
with  them?  Wouldst  thou  wish  that  I  should  settle  them 
here  in  this  land,  whereof  I  am  mistress,  or  shall  I  send  them 
to  thee?"  Thus  questioned,  they  say  Hercules  answered, 
"When  the  lads  have  grown  to  majihood,  do  thus,  and 
assuredly  thou  wilt  not  err.  Watch  them,  and  when  thou 
seest  one  of  them  bend  this  bow  as  I  now  bend  it,  and  gird 
himself  with  this  girdle  thus,  choose  him  to  remain  in  the 
land.  •  Those  who  fail  in  the  trial,  send  away.  Thus  wilt  thou 
at  once  please  thyself  and  obey  me." 

10.  Hereupon  he  strung  one  of  his  bows — ^up  to  that  time 
he  had  carried  two — and  showed  her  how  to  fasten  the  belt. 
Then  he  gave  both  bow  and  belt  into  her  hands.  Now  the 
belt  had  a  golden  goblet  attached  to  its  clasp.^  So  after  he 
had  given  them  to  her,  he  went  his  way;  and  the  woman, 
when  her  children  grew  to  manhood,  first  gave  them  severally 
their  names.  One  she  called  Agathyrsus,  one  GelOnus,  and 
the  other,  who  was  the  youngest,  Scythes.  Then  she  re- 
membered the  instructions  she  had  received  from  Hercules, 
and,  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  she  put  her  sons  to  the  test. 
Two  of  them,  Agathyrsus  and  Gelonus,  proving  unequal  to 


*  Among  the  Greeks  the  belt  was 
worn  round  the  loins  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cnirass  or  breastplate,  to  which  it 
was  commonly  attached,  and  which  it 


served  to  fasten.  It  was  usually 
closed  by  a  clasp  or  hooks  of  metaL 
(See  Hom.  n.  iy.  132.) 
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the  task  enjoined,  their  mother  sent  them  out  of  the  land  ; 
Scythes,  the  youngest,  succeeded,  and  so  he  was  allowed  to 
remain.  From  Scythes,  the  son  of  Hercules,**  were  descended 
the  after  kings  of  Scythia ;  and  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
goblet  which  hung  from  the  belt,  the  Scythians  to  this  day 
wear  goblets  at  their  girdles.'  This  was  the  only  thing  which 
the  mother  of  Scythes  did  for  him.  Such  is  the  tale  told  by 
the  Greeks  who  dwell  around  the  Pontus. 

11.  There  is  also  another  different  story,  now  to  be  related, 
in  which  I  am  more  inclined  to  put  faith  than  in  any  other. 
It  is  that  the  wandering  Scythians  once  dwelt  in  Asia,  and 
there  warred  with  the  Massaget®,  but  with  ill  success ;  they 
therefore  quitted  their  homes,  crossed  the  Araxes,^  and  en- 
tered the  land  of  Gimmeria.  For  the  land  which  is  now 
inhabited  by  the  Scyths  was  formerly  the  country  of  the 
Cimmerians.^  On  their  coming,  the  natives,  who  heard  how 
numerous  the  invading  army  was,  held  a  council.  At  this 
meeting  opinion  was  divided,  and  both  parties  stif9y  main- 
tained their  own  view ;  but  the  counsel  of  the  Boyal  tribe  was 
the  braver.    For  the  others  urged  that  the  best  thing  to  be 


*  Diodoms  enbstitntes  Jupiter  for 
Hercules  (ii.  43),  which  is  a  trace  of 
tbe  g^ennine  Scythian  legend  (supra, 
ch.  5).  It  is  plain  that  the  whole 
story  as  told  by  the  Pontic  Greeks 
(chs.  8-10)  is  a  mere  Grecised  version 
of  the  Scythio  tradition  (chs.  5-7). 

*  The  Scythians  represented  on  the 
TBse  figured  below  (ch.  81),  have  all 
belts  round  their  middle,  but  none 
appear  to  have  goblets  attached.  He- 
rodotus, however,  would  be  an  unex- 
ceptionable witness  to  the  fact. 

'  It  seems  impossible  that  the 
Arazes  can  here  represent  any  river 
bat  the  Wolga.  (Cf.  Heeren,  As. 
Nat.  ii.  p.  258.)  To  imagine  it  either 
the  Axas  or  the  Jazartes  leads  to  in- 
extricable confusion.  Aiaxes  (Aras) 
seems  to  have  been  a  name  common 
in  the  days  of  Herodotus  to  all  the 
great  streams  flowing  into  the  Caspian, 
put  as  Don  has  been  to  all  the  great 
8c}rthian  rivers  (Ton-ais,  2>an-aper  or 


IMiepr,  Danaster  or  Dniestr,  Donau, 
Don^ub  or  Dan-ube,  &c.),  and  as  Avon 
is  to  so  many  English  streamp. 
Whether  Herodotus  was  aware  of  the 
fact  that  there  were  several  rivers 
Araxes  is  a  different  question.  Pro- 
bably he  was  not.  Hence  the  vague- 
ness and  unsatisfactoriness  of  his 
geography  of  the  Caspian  regions. 

That  the  Wolga  was  sometimes 
called  the  Araxes  is  evident  from  the 
tradition  reported  by  Aristotle  (Me- 
teorol.  i.  13),  Scymnus  Chius  (1.  128), 
and  the  author  of  the  Periplus  (p.  138), 
that  the  Tanais  branched  off  from  the 
Araxes.  This  Araxes  could  only  be 
the  Wolga.  [Ara  or  Araa  signified  in 
pifimitive  Soythic  the  same  as  Wolga 
in  Arian  Slavonic,  viz.  "  great ; "  and 
the  name  was  thus  applied  to  any 
great  river. — H.  C.  E.] 

^  On  the  Cimmerians,  see  the  Easays 
appended  to  this  Book,  Essay  i. 
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done  WEB  to  leave  the  country,  and  avoid  a  contest  with  so 
vast  a  host;  but  the  Boyal  tribe  advised  remaining  and 
fighting  for  the  soil  to  the  last.  As  neither  party  chose  to 
give  way,  the  one  determined  to  retire  without  a  blow  and 
yield  their  lands  to  the  invaders ;  but  the  other,  remembering 
the  good  things  they  had  enjoyed  in  their  homes,  and 
picturing  to  themselves  the  evils  which  they  had  to  expect 
if  they  gave  them  up,  resolved  not  to  flee,  but  rather  to  die 
and  at  least  be  buried  in  their  fatherland.  Having  thus 
decided,  they  drew  apart  in  two  bodies,  the  one  as  numerous 
as  the  other,  and  fought  together.  All  of  the  Royal  tribe  were 
slain,  and  the  people  buried  them  near  the  river  Tyras,  where 
their  grave  is  still  to  be  seen.^  Then  the  rest  of  the  Cim- 
merians departed,  and  the  Scythians,  on  their  coming,  took 
possession  of  a  deserted  land. 

12.  Scythia  still  retains  traces  of  the  Cimmerians ;  there 
are  Cimmerian  castles,  and  a  Cimmerian  ferry,^  also  a  tract 
called  Clmmeria,  and  a  Cimmerian  Bosphorus.^  It  appears 
likewise  that  the  Cimmerians,  when  they  fled  into  Asia  to 
escape  the  Scyths,  made  a  settlement  in  the  peninsula  where 
the  Greek  city  of  Sinope  was  afterwards  built.*    The  Scyths, 


'  Niebnhr  thinks  that  the  Cimme- 
rians, whose  tombs  might  be  seen  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus  near  the  Tyras, 
fell  in  a  last  encounter  with  the  in- 
rading  Bojths ;  and  he  nsee  this  as  an 
argument  to  prove  that  the  Cimme- 
rians fled,  not  eastward,  but  west, 
ward;  entering  Asia,  not  by  the  rente 
of  the  Fhasis,  but  by  the  passage  of 
the  Bosphoms.  (Scythia,  p.  52,  E.  T.) 

1  Larcher  translates,  '*  les  villa  de 
Cimmerinm,  et  de  Porthmies  Cimm^- 
riennes."  And  certainly  there  was  a 
town  called  Cimmeris  or  Cimmerinm, 
and  a  village  named  Porthminm,  in 
these  parts.  (Hecat.  Fr.  2;  Strabo,  xi. 
p.  721 ;  Plin.  vi.  6  j  Scymn.  Ch.  148 ; 
Anon.  Peripl.  Pont.  Enx.  §  2  and  §  5 ; 
Steph.  Bys.  ad  voc.  Tlop$fjda,)  Bnt  I 
cannot  think  that  Herodotus  would  use 
either  rtix^a  or  vopBti-fita  to  designate 
a  town.    SchweighsBuser's  rendering. 


**  Cimmerinm  castellum,  et  Cimmerinm 
portorium/'  is  much  nearer  the  truth 
than  Larcher's  version. 

^  The  name  Cimmeria  still  clings  to 
these  regions,  not  only  in  the  Eaki- 
Krim  (Old  Erim) ,  which  marks  the  site 
of  the  ancient  town  of  Cinunerium,  but 
also  in  the  well-known  words,  Crimea 
and  Crim  Tartary. 

^  It  has  been  already  remarked  (Ap- 
pendix  to  Book  i.  Essay  i.  §  14,  ad.  fin.) 
that  the  promontory  of  Sindp^  was  pro. 
bably  one  of  the  points  to  which  the 
Cimmerians  finally  fled,  and  in  which 
they  maintained  themselves  when  the 
fortune  of  war  turned  against  them,  and 
Alyattes  drove  them  out  of  Lydia.  Such 
a  region  would  not  have  presented  any 
temptation  to  them  on  their  first  en- 
trance into  Asia  Minor,  but  would  have 
served  admirably  for  arefuge  when  they 
were  compelled  to  fly. 
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it  is  plain,  pursued  them,  and  missing  their  road,  poured  into 
Media.  For  the  Cimmerians  kept  the  line  which  led  along 
the  sea-shore,  but  the  Scyths  in  their  pursuit  held  the  Cau- 
casus upon  their  right,  thus  proceeding  inland,  and  falling 
upon  Media.^  This  account  is  one  which  is  common  both  to 
Greeks  and  barbarians. 

18.  Aristeas  also,  son  of  Caystrobius,  a  native  of  Procon- 
nesus,*^  says  in  the  course  of  his  poem  that  rapt  in  Bacchic 
fary  he  went  as  far  as  the  Issedones.  Above  them  dwelt  the 
Arimaspi,  men  with  one  eye ;  still  further  the  gold-guarding 
Grifi&ns  ;•  and  beyond  these  the  Hyperboreans,  who  extended 
to  the  sea.  Except  the  Hyperboreans,  all  these  nations, 
beginning  with  the  Arimaspi,  were  continually  encroaching 
upon  their  neighbours.  Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
Arimaspi  drove  the  Issedonians  from  their  country,  while  the 
Issedonians  dispossessed  the  Scyths ;  and  the  Scyths,  pressing 
upon  the  Cimmerians,  who  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  Southern 
Sea,'  forced  them  to  leave  their  land.®   Thus  even  Aristeas, 


*  Niebnhr  (Scytliia,p.  50,  E.  T.)  is 
imdonbtedly  right  when  he  urges  the 
improbability  of  any  general  movement 
of  the  Cimmerian  nation  in  this  direc* 
tion.  **  All  the  wandering  tribes,"  he 
nys,  'Srhich  hare  successively  occnpied 
Scythia,  when  overpowered  by  new 
swarms  fixnn  the  east,  have  retired  to 
the  open  oonntry  to  the  west,  and  to- 
wards  the  Dannbe."  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  mass  of  the 
Cimmerian  nation  was  driven  westward. 
When  l^iebnhr,  however,  goes  on  to 
■rgae  that  Herodotns  is  entirely  mis- 
taken in  his  acoonnt  of  the  Cimmerian 
invasion  of  Asia,  and  when  he  brings 
the  Cimmerians  across  the  Thracian 
BosphoTDB  instead  of  by  the  ronte  of 
the  Caucasus,  he  makes  too  large  a  de- 
mand upon  car  confidence  in  his  histo- 
rical sagacity.  (See  Appendix  to  Book 
i.  Sssay  i.  p.  855,  note  \)  Two  points 
only  in  the  narrative  of  Herodotns  seem 
to  leqnixe  correction : — 1.  The  Cimme- 
rians who  fled  eastward  most  have  been 
a  mere  section,  not  the  great  body  of 
the  nation.  2.  The  route  followed  must 


have  been  that  of  Mosdok,  which  leads 
through  the  Caucasian  gates  into  G^r- 
gia,  not  that  of  the  coast,  which  is  to 
this  day  utterly  impracticable. 

*  Proconndsus  is  the  island  now  called 
Ma^moraf  which  g^ves  its  modem  appel- 
lation to  the  Piopontis  (Sea  of  Mar- 
mora). It  contained  a  city  of  the  same 
name.     (Infra,  vi.  83.) 

•  Vide  supra,  iii.  116. 

7  That  is,  the  Euzine,  in  contradis- 
tinction  from  the  Northern  Sea,  on  the 
shores  of  which  dwelt  the  Hyperbore- 
ans, according  to  Aristeas.  Herodotus 
himself  questioned  the  existence  of  this 
Northern  Sea.  (Supra,  iii.  115,  and 
infra,  ch.  45.) 

"  The  poem  of  Aristeas  may  havehad 
no  special  historical  foundation,  but  it 
indicated  an  important  general  fact,  viz.  ^ 
the  perpetual  pressure  on  one  another ' 
of  the  nomadic  hordes  which  from  time 
immemorial  have  occupied  the  vast 
steppes  of  Central  and  Northern  Asia, 
and  of  Eastern  Europe.  Scythians, 
Sarmatians,  Huns,  Tatars,  and  Turko- 
mans, have  in  turn  been  precipitated 
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does    not    agree    in   his  account  of  this  region  with   the 
Scythians. 

14.  The  birthplace  of  Aristeas,  the  poet  who  sung  of  these 
things,  I  have  ahready  mentioned.  I  will  now  relate  a  tale 
which  I  heard  concerning  him,  both  at  Proconnesus  and  at 
Cyzicus.  Aristeas,  they  said,  who  belonged  to  one  of  the 
noblest  families  in  the  island,  had  entered  one  day  into  a 
fuller's  shop,  when  he  suddenly  dropped  down  dead.  Here- 
upon the  fuller  shut  up  his  shop,  and  went  to  tell  Aristeas* 
kindred  what  had  happened.  The  report  of  the  death  had 
just  spread  through  the  town,  when  a  certain  Cyzicenian, 
lately  arrived  from  Artaca,^  contradicted  the  rumour,  affirming 
that  he  had  met  Aristeas  on  his  road  to  Cyzicus,  and  had 
spoken  with  him.  This  man,  therefore,  strenuously  denied 
the  rumour;  the  relations,  however,  proceeded  to  the  fuller's 
shop  with  all  things  necessary  for  the  funeral,  intending  to 
carry  the  body  away.  But  on  the  shop  being  opened,  no 
Aristeas  was  found,  either  dead  or  alive.^  Seven  years  after- 
wards he  reappeared,  they  told  me,  in  Proconnesus,  and  wrote 
the  poem  called  by  the  Greeks  '  The  Arimaspeia,'^  after  which 
he  disappeared  a  second  time.  This  is  the  tale  current  in  the 
two  cities  above  mentioned. 


upon  Europe  by  ibis  cause,  while  Hon- 
Kol,  Eirglus,  Elentbs,  CalmnokSi  and 
Cossacks,  have  dispnted  the  possession 
of  Asia. 

*  Artaca  is  mentioned  again  in  the 
sixth  Book  (eh.  88).  It  was  a  small 
seaport  town  on  the  west  side  of  the 
peninsnla  of  Ojzicus  (Strab.  xiil.  p. 
842,  andxiv.  p.  910;  Scyl.  Peripl.  p. 
84),  opposite  to  Priapns.  Stephen  calls 
it  a  colony  of  the  Milesians  (Steph.  Byz. 
ad  TOO.)*  The  name  remains  in  the 
modem  Erdek,  which  has  taken  the 
place  of  Gyzions  (Bol  Kis),  now  in 
mins,  and  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop. 
Erdek  is  a  town  of  about  1200  houses. 
(Hamilton's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  98.) 

*  In  later  times  the  story  went  that 
Aristeas  could  make  his  soul  quit  his 
body  and  return  to  it  whenever  he 
pleased  (Suidas,  1.  b.  o. ;  Hesyoh.  Miles. 


Fr.  7,  A).  Here  the  power  ascribed  to 
him  is  rather  that  of  appearing  and  dis- 
appearing at  his  pleasure.  Is  the  basis 
of  this  last,  the  mere  fact  of  the  alter- 
nate appearance  and  disappearance  of 
an  enterprising  traveller  ? 

'  According  to  Suidas  (ad  voc.  'Apt- 
or4<i5),  the  Aximaspeia  was  a  poem  in 
three  books,  containing  a  history  of  the 
Arimaspi.  Longinus  (De  Sublim.  10, 
p.  44)  quotes  a  figment,  professedly 
from  it,  which  Yoss  considers  not  to  be 
genuine.  (Hist.  Gr.  iv.  2,  p.  848.)  It 
is  in  the  hexameter  measure,  and,  if 
genuine,  would  indicate  that  the  author 
owed  his  reputation  rather  to  the  sub- 
ject  matter  of  his  poem  than  to  his 
poetical  genius.  According  to  some 
accounts,  Aristeas  wrote  also  in  prose. 
(Suidas,  1.  s.  c. ;  Dionys.  Hal.  Jud. 
Thuc  23.) 
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16.  What  follows  I  know  to  have  happened  to  the  Metapon- 
tines  of  Italy,  three  hundred  and  forty  years*  after  the  second 
disappearance  of  Aristeas,  as  I  collect  by  comparing  the  ac- 
counts given  me  at  Proconndsus  and  Metapontum.^  Aristeas 
then,  as  the  Metapontines  afiEirm,  appeared  to  them  in  their 
own  country,  and  ordered  them  to  set  up  an  altar  in  honour 
of  Apollo,  and  to  place  near  it  a  statue  to  be  called  that  of 
Aristeas  the  Proconnesian.  "  Apollo,"  he  told  them,  "  had 
come  to  their  country  once,  though  he  had  visited  no  other 
Italiots ;  and  he  had  been  with  Apollo  at  the  time,  not  how- 
ever in  his  present  form,  but  in  the  shape  of  a  crow."^  Having 
said  so  much,  he  vanished.  Then  the  Metapontines,  as  they 
relate,  sent  to  Delphi,  and  inquired  of  the  god,  in  what  light 
they  were  to  regard  the  appearance  of  this  ghost  of  a  man. 
The  Pythoness,  in  reply,  bade  them  attend  to  what  the  spectre 
said,  "  for  so  it  would  go  best  with  them."  Thus  advised, 
they  did  as  they  had  been  directed :  and  there  is  now  a  statue 
bearing  the  name  of  Aristeas,  close  by  the  image  of  Apollo,  in 
the  market-place  of  Metapontum,  with  bay-trees  standing 
around  it.'    But  enough  has  been  said  concerning  Aristeas. 

16.  With  regard  to  the  regions  which  lie  above  the  country 
whereof  this  portion  of  my  history  treats,  there  is  no  one  who 
possesses  any  exact  knowledge.  Not  a  single  person  can  I  find 
who  professes  to  be  acquainted  with  them  by  actual  observa- 
tion.    Even  Aristeas,  the  traveller  of  whom  I  lately  spoke, 


'  This  date  most  certainly  be  wrong. 
It  would  throw  back  the  trarels  of 
Aristeas  in  Scythia  to  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century  before  onr  era,  a  time 
when  there  were  as  yet  no  Greek  colo- 
nies in  the  Pontus !  The  date  nsnally 
assigned  to  Aristeas  is  about  B.c.  580. 
(See  B&hr  ad  loc.) 

*  Metapontum,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Casuentus  (the  modem  Basiento),  was 
distant  about  50  miles  from  Thurii, 
where  Herodotus  liyed  during  his  later 
years. 

*  Natural  superstition  first  regarded 
the  croak  of  the  crow  or  raven  as  an 


omen  (Hot.  Od.  iii.  27,  11,  "  Osoinem 
corvum  ") ;  after  which  it  was  natural 
to  attach  the  bird  to  the  GK>d  of  Pro- 
phecy. The  crow  is  often  called  the 
companion  or  attendant  (iK6\(nf6os)  of 
Apollo.  (See  ^lian.  Hist.  An.  i.  48.) 
•  It  appears  by  a  fragment  of  Theo- 
pompus  (Pragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  i.  Fr. 
182)  that  these  bay.troes  wero  not  real, 
but  artificial,  beiog  made  of  bronze. 
(ywofi4rns  ^tt¥iis  4k  rijt  9d^rns  rrjt 
XaAfc^f,  V  tarriffw  VLrrcarovripoi 
icwrk  r^v  *Aptffr4a  rov  UpoKorrnffiov 
M8t}fi£ay,   Src   t^cw  41   'Tir9p0op4Mf 
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does  not  claim — and  he  is  writing  poetry — ^to  have  reached 
any  farther  than  the  Issedonians.  What  he  relates  concerning 
the  regions  beyond  is,  he  confesses,  mere  hearsay,  being  the 
accomit  which  the  Issedonians  gave  him  of  those  countries. 
However,  I  shall  proceed  to  mention  all  that  I  have  learnt  of 
these  parts  by  the  most  exact  inquiries  which  I  have  been  able 
to  make  concerning  them. 

17.  Above  the  mart  of  the  Borysthenites,^  which  is  situated 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  whole  sea-coast  of  Scythia,®  the  first 
people  who  inhabit  the  land  are  the  GaUipedse,  a  GrsBco- 
Scythic  race.  Next  to  them,  as  you  go  inland,  dwell  the 
people  called  the  Alazonians.^  These  two  nations  in  other 
respects  resemble  the  Scjrthians  in  their  usages,  but  sow  and 
eat  com,  also  onions,  garlic,  lentils,  and  millet.^  Beyond  the 
Alazonians  reside  Scythian  cultivators,  who  grow  com,  not 
for  their  own  use,*  but  for  sale.'    Still  higher  up  are  the 


'  It  has  been  argued  (B&hr  ad  loo.) 
that  the  mart  of  the  Borysthenites  is  a 
different  plaoe  from  Olbia,  the  city  of 
the  Borysthenitea  mentioned  below 
(ohs.  78,  79)  ;  bat  there  is  no  ground 
for  this  distinction. 

*  This  passage  appears  to  me  oon- 
olosiye  against  Niebnhr's  scheme  of 
Scythian  geography,  which  places  the 
month  of  the  Boiysthenes,  and  the  mart 
of  the  Borysthenites,  not  in  the  centre 
of  the  whole  sea-coast  of  Scythia  (rwv 
wapaSaXaffiriuy  fi*<redraroy  irdtrjis  rfjs 
^KvOiiis),  bnt  in  the  centre  of  the  south 
coast  only.  (Scythia,  p.  89,  E.  T.  and 
Hap.)     Vide  infra,  note  on  ch.  101. 

*  There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
reason  for  Strabo's  rejection  of  the  Cal- 
lipedss  and  Alazonians  (xii.  p.  797). 
They  were  mentioned,  as  he  confesses, 
by  Hellanicns,  who  wrote  a  little  be- 
fore Herodotns,  and  by  Endoxus,  the 
contemporary  of  Plato.  (Frag.  Hist. 
6r.  vol.  i.  p.  69.)  Herodotns  moreorer 
must  be  regarded  as  an  eye-witness.  It 
is  very  possible  that  they  had  disap- 
peared by  Strabo's  time. 

The  identification  of  the  CallipedflB 
with  the  CarpidiB  of  Ephoms  (Frag.78) , 
which  has  the  names  of  Niebnhr  and 


Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,yol.  iii.  p.  321)  in 
its  f avonr,  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely 
doubtful.  The  Carpidss,  who  dwelt  im- 
mediately to  the  north  of  the  Danube, 
would  seem  rather  to  hare  ^connection 
with  the  Carpathian  mountain-chain. 

^  Millet  is  still  largely  cultiyated 
in  these  regions.  It  forms  almost  the 
only  cereal  food  of  the  Nogais.  (De 
Hell,  pp.  270  and  274.) 

*  Fifty  years  ago  the  Nogais  appear 
to  have  been  exactly  in  this  condition. 
(Heber's  note  in  Clarke's  Travels,  ch. 
TV.  p.  337.)  Since  then  they  hare 
learnt  to  eat  and  like  millet.  (De  Hell, 
1.  s.  c.)  The  Calmucks  continue  to  live 
on  meat  and  dairy  produce,  while  they 
are  beginning  to  cultivate  com  for  ex- 
portation. They  do  not,  however,  dis- 
cover any  dislike  to  bread  as  an  article 
of  food.     (De  Hell,  pp.  240-4.) 

'  The  corn-trade  of  the  Scythians 
appears  to  have  been  chiefly,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, with  the  Greeks.  Its  extent 
is  indicated  in  Herodotus  by  his  as- 
signment of  the  whole  country  west, 
and  a  portion  of  that  east,  of  the  Bo. 
lysthenes  to  Scythian  husbandmen, 
who  raised  com  only  for  sale.  The 
practice  of  cultivation  spread  eastward, 
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Nenri.^  Northwards  of  the  Nenri  the  contment,  as  far  as  it  is 
known  to  us,  is  uninhabited.^  These  are  the  nations  along 
the  course  of  the  river  Hypanis,*  west  of  the  Borysthenes.^ 

18.  Across  the  Borysthenes,  the  first  country  after  you  leave 
the  coast  is  Hyl»a  (the  Woodland).®     Above  this  dwell  the 


and  between  b.c.  400  and  B.C.*  800  the 
jmnoes  of  the  Bosphorns  drew  from  the 
ehoree  of  the  Sea  of  Axot  and  the  Cri. 
mea  supplies  of  an  enormoos  amount. 
Acoording  to  Strabo,  Lenoon,  who 
reigned  from  B.c.  893  to  B.C.  853,  sent 
on  one  occasion  2,100,000  medinmi 
(3,150,000  of  onr  bushels)  of  com  to 
Athens  from  the  single  port  of  Theo. 
dosia  (rii.  p.  478).  Demosthenes  tells 
US  that  of  the  whole  foreign  importa> 
ticHi  into  Attica,  almost  one-half  came 
from  the  Enzine,  and  estimates  its 
amoont  in  ordinarj  years  at  400,000 
medimni,  or  600,000  bushels.  (Orat.in 
Leptin.  pp.  466, 477.)  The  importance 
of  the  trade  to  Athens  appears  on  many 
occasions,  as  more  especially  at  the 
time  when  Philip,  in  order  to  get  a  hold 
over  the  Athenians,  endeavoured  to  re- 
dnoe  Byzantium  (fiovK6fAMPos  rrjs  <rno- 
vopat^loLS  icOptos  y^¥4c9QA,  Dem.  de 
Cor.  p.  254.  See  also  p.  251,  and  com- 
pcore  Lys.  c.  Fmmentar.  p.  720,  and 
Dem.  in  PolyoL  p.  1211).  It  is  evident 
that  various  other  Greek  states  besides 
Athens  were  engaged  in  the  trade; 
for  Demosthenes  praises  Leucon  as 
^ving  a  preference  to  Athens  over 
others  (Leptin.  1.  s.  c).  If  it  be  in- 
quired what  the  Scythians  got  in  ex. 
change  for  their  com,  the  answer  will 
lie  wine  certainly  (for  wine-casks 
marked  OA2I,  which  had  evidently 
contained  Thasian  wine,  were  found 
in  the  tomb  of  the  Scythian  king  at 
Kertch),  oil  probably,  and  utensils 
and  manufactured  goods  of  all  kinds 
(cf.  Strab.  xi.  p.  494).  They  may  also 
have  taken  g^ld  and  silver  to  a  con- 
siderable  extent  i  for  those  commodi- 
ties,  which  are  not  productions  of 
Scythia  proper,  abound  in  the  tumuli 
throughout  the  Ukraine.  The  fertility 
of  the  country  and  the  habits  of  the 
people  remain  nearly  the  same,  and 
the  trade  of  England  with  Odessa  at 


the  present  time  is  the  counterpart  of 
that  which  twenty -three  centuries  ago 
was  carried  on  between  Athens  and 
the  Scyths  of  the  Pontus.  (See 
Pap^  by  HH.  Hogg  and  Burgon  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature  for  1855-6,  on  the  pottery 
of  the  Greek  colonies  in  the  Euxine, 
stamped  manuhriaf  ^. ;  where  many 
interesting  particulars  will  be  found 
with  regurd  to  the  trade  of  Athens 
with  Olbia  and  its  sister  cities.) 
<  Vide  infra,  ch.  105. 

*  So  Ephorus,  as  reported  by  Scym- 
nus  Chius: — 

Tipmrovt  H  ira^  rov  "irrpov  that  Kapiridat 
K$pnKew  'E^opot,  tlrtv  'Apor^par*  irpovm 
hwooit  T*,  &xptv  fhswdiuv  ipiino¥  6ta  iraytv, 

(103-105.) 

*  The  modem  Bug  or  Boug.  (See  note 
on  ch.  52.) 

7  The  modem  JMiepr.  (See  note  on 
ch.  58.) 

'  Portions  of  thjs  country  are  still 
thickly  wooded,  and  contrast  remark- 
ably with  the  general  bare  and  arid 
character  of  the  steppe.  "  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  great  rivers,"  Madame 
de  Hell  says,  "  the  countiy  assumes  a 
different  aspect ;  and  the  wearied  eye 
at  last  enjoys  the  pleasure  of  enconn. 
tering  more  limited  horizons,  a  more 
verdant  vegetation,  and  a  landscape 
more  varied  in  its  outlines.  Among 
those    rivers   the  Dniepr  claims  one 

of  the  foremost  places After 

having  spread  out  to  the  breadth  of 
nearly  a  league,  it  parts  into  a  multi. 
tude  of  channels  that  wind  through 
forests  of  oaks,  alders,  poplars,  and 
aspens,  whose  vigorous  g^rowth  be- 
speaks the  richness  of  a  virgin  soil. 
....  These  plavniks  of  the  Dniepr, 
seldom  touched  by  the  woodman's  axe, 
have  all  the  wild  majesty  of  the  forests 
of  the  New  World."  (Travels,  p.  56.) 
The  woody  district  extends  to  a  con. 
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Scythian  Husbandmen,  whom  the  Greeks  living  near  the 
Hypanis  call  Borysthenites,  while  they  call  themselves  Olbio- 
polites.^  These  Husbandmen  extend  eastward,  a  distance  of 
three  days'  journey,  to  a  river  bearing  the  name  of  Fanticapes,^ 


siderable  distanoe  towards  the  east. 
In  the  tract  oocapied  by  the  Memnoii' 
ite  colonies  upon  the  Moloshnia  Yodi, 
trees  abound.  They  grow  along  the 
banlm  of  all  the  streams.  In  former 
times,  when  the  Dniepr  spread  out 
into  many  more  channels  than  it  does 
at  present,  it  is  likely  that  they  were 
mnoh  more  numerous  than  they  now 
aro.  Still  the  peculiarly  bare  and 
treeless  character  of  the  steppe  must 
be  taken  into  acooont,  in  order  to  mi- 
derstand  how  a  reckon  which,  after 
all,  is  npon  the  whole  somewhat 
scantily  wooded,  came  to  be  called 
Hylsea. 

*  Herodotus  means  to  say  that  the 
Greeks  of  Olba  gave  themselves  the 
name  of  Olbiopolites,  rejecting  that  of 
Borysthenites,  which  others  applied  to 
them,  but  which  they  applied  to  the 
Scythians  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  Concerning  the  site,  &c.,  of 
Olbia,  vide  infra,  ch.  7S.  Like  so 
piany  of  the  settlements  in  these  parts 
(as  Phasis,  Tanais,  Tyras,  Istrus,  &o.), 
it  seems  to  have  been  originally  given 
merely  the  native  name  of  the  river, 
Borysthenes.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  445.) 
When,  in  consequence  of  its  flourish- 
ing condition,  it  came  to  be  known  as 
Olbia,  the  original  appellation  was 
disused  by  the  inhabitants,  and  ap- 
plied  by  them  to  the  Scyths  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Borysthenes  is  never 
found  upon  the    coins,   which    have 


CoinflofOlbU. 
always  Olbia  for  the  town,  OlbiopolitsB 
(abbreviated  into  *0\fiio)  for  the  in- 
habitants.    (See  Kdhler's  Bemarqnes 


sur  un  ouvrage  intitule  'Antiquit^s 
Chnecques,'  Ac.,  p.  14.)  The  name 
Borysthenes  is  however  still  applied 
to  Olbia  by  many  of  the  later  writers, 
as  Dio  Chiysoetom  (Or.xxzvi.),  Seym, 
nus  Chius,  and  the  anonymous  author 
of  the  *  Periplus  Ponti  Euzini,'  who 
copies  him  (p.  151).  Mela  wrongly 
distinguishes  between  the  names,  and 
supposes  them  to  belong  to  two  differ- 
ent towns  (ii.  1).  Pliny  says  that 
Olbiopolis,  as  he  terms  it,  was  called 
also  Miletopolifl  (H.  N.  iv.  12) ;  but 
this  title  is  otherwise  unknown.  Ste- 
phen of  Byzantium  identifies  Bory- 
sthenes vrith  Olbia,  and  notes  that  the 
latter  was  the  name  used  by  the  inha- 
bitants, the  former  that  commonly  in 
vogue  through  Greece :  thus  there  is 
nothing  strange  in  Dio  Chrysostom  ig- 
noring the  native  term. 

^  Here  the  description  of  Herodotus, 
which  has  been  hitherto  excellent, 
begins  to  fail.  There  is  at  present  no 
river  which  at  all  corresponds  with  his 
Panticapes.  Either  the  face  of  the 
country  must  have  greatly  altered 
since  his  time,  as  Professor  Maiden 
(see  Murchison's  Silurian  System,  p. 
574,  note)  and  others  have  supposed, 
or  he  must  have  obtained  a  confused 
and  incorrect  account  from  the  Olbio- 
politee.  As  Sir  R.  Murchison  observes, 
*'  There  is  no  indication  of  Herodotus 
having  crossed  the  Dniepr."  He  ia 
unacquainted  with  the  Isthmus  of 
Perecop  and  with  the  true  shape  of 
the  Crimea.  Perhaps,  as  the  accounts 
of  Strabo  are  *'not  inconsistent  with 
the  present  state  of  the  country,"  it 
is  best  to  suppose  Herodotus  mistaken. 
The  real  Panticapes  may  have  been 
the  small  stream  in  the  peninsula  of 
Kertch,  from  which  the  Milesian 
settlement  of  Ptoticapssum  derived 
its  name  (Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  nam- 
Koanuoy.  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg. 
814). 
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while  northward  the  country  is  theirs  for  eleven  days'  sail  np 
the  course  of  the  Borysthenes.  Further  inland  there  is  a  vast 
tract  which  is  uninhabited.  Above  this  desolate  region  dwell 
the  Cannibals,*  who  are  a  people  apart,  much  unlike  the  Scy- 
thians. Above  them  the  country  becomes  an  utter  desert ;  not 
a  single  tribe,  so  far  as  we  know,  inhabits  it." 

19.  Crossing  the  Fanticapes,  and  proceeding  eastward  of  the 
Husbandmen,  we  come  upon  the  wandering  Scythians,  who 
neither  plough  nor  sow.  Their  country,  and  the  whole  of  this 
region,  except  Hylsea,  is  quite  bare  of  trees.*  They  extend 
towards  the  east  a  distance  of  fourteen^  days'  journey,  occu- 
pying a  tract  which  reaches  to  the  river  Gerrhus.* 

20.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Gerrhus  is  the  Boyal  district, 
as  it  is  called :  here  dwells  the  largest  and  bravest  of  the 
Scythian  tribes,  which  looks  upon  all  the  other  tribes  in  the 
light  of  slaves.''  Its  country  reaches  on  the  south  to  Taurica,® 
on  the  east  to  the  trench  dug  by  the  sons  of  the  blind  slaves,^ 


^  Infra,  ch.  106. 

'  Compare  the  acooiint  of  Ephoms 
(Fr.  78) .— 

tlpot  hvaroXit  htfiavrt  rhv  BopvvBivni^ 

Tow  Tipt  Ktfofxiirn¥''YfiXaw(l.''YXtav)oiKovvrat 

EJrai  ii  TettpTfovt  ixofiivotn  rovrmv  Avm» 
'EviiTa  vaXiv  iitrifiov  i»«  iroXw  r6irov' 
'Y««p  de  raurny  ttthfot  'Avifio^jtav  licv$mtf, 

Ti»  Batrrutdvn  dta^yrt,  k.t.A. 

*  The  general  treeless  character  of 
the  steppes  is  noticed  bj  all  trayellers. 
De  Hell  says  .—"In  the  steppes" 
thcwe  of  the  Ukraine)  "there  are 
indeed  here  and  there  a  few  depres- 
sions where  the  grass  retains  its  yer- 
dure  during  a  part  of  the  jear,  and 
iome  stunted  trees  spread  their  meagre 
branches  oyer  a  less  unkindly  soil  than 
ihat  of  the  steppe  ;  but  these  are  nn- 
vsaaX  circmnstances,  and  one  must 
ofien  travel  hundreds  of  versts  to  find  a 
»ngU  shrub"  (p.  38).  The  country 
between  the  Moloshnia  Vodi  and  the 
^^  is  particnlarly  flat  uid  bare  of 
^wes  (see  Pallas,  yoL  i.  pp.  612,  534, 
Ac.,E.T.). 

*  BenneU  proposes  to  read  "  four 

VOL.  m. 


days*  journey"  (Geography,  Ac.  p. 
71) — and  indeed  without  some  such 
alteration  the  geog^phy  of  this  part 
of  Scythia  is  utterly  inexplicable. 

•  Vide  infra,  ch.  56. 

7  The  analogous  case  of  the  Grolden 
Horde  among  the  Mongols  has  been 
adduced  by  many  writers.  (Niebuhr, 
Vortrage,  yol.  i.  p.  188;  Grote,  Hist, 
of  Greece,  iii.  p.  320,  Ac.)  Grote 
notices  that  in  Algeria  some  of  the 
natiye  tribes  are  noble,  some  enslayed. 

^  Taurica  appears  here  to  be  no- 
thing but  the  high  tract  along  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Crimea,  from 
Sebastopol  to  Eafih.  The  steppe 
coimtry  to  the  north  of  this  belongs 
to  the  Boyal  Scythians. 

'  It  is  not  quite  clear  how  Herodo- 
tus considered  this  trench  to  run.  It 
did  not,  according  to  him,  extend  from 
sea  to  sea,  but  from  the  Ta^wric  Motm- 
t<Uns  to  the  Palus  Maeotis  (supra,  ch. 
3).  Perhaps  the  position  assigned  to 
it  by  Dubois  (from  whom  the  chart 
on  page  18  is  taken)  is  that  which 
most  nearly  agrees  with  the  words  of 
our  author.     But  it  must  be  borne  in 
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the  mart  upon  the  Pains  MsBotis,  called  Gremni  (the  Cliffs), 
and  in  part  to  the  river  Tanais.^  North  of  the  country  of  the 
Boyal  Scythians  are  the  Melanchlseni  (Black-Bobes),'  a  people 
of  quite  a  different  race  from  the  Scythians.  Beyond  them 
lie  marshes  and  a  region  without  inhabitants,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  reaches. 

21.  When  one  crosses  the  Tanais,  one  is  no  longer  in  Scy- 
thia ;  the  first  region  on  crossing  is  that  of  the  Sauromatffi,* 
who,  beginning  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Falus  Maotis,  stretch 
northward  a  distance  of  fifteen  days'  journey,  inhabiting  a 
country  which  is  entirely  bare  of  trees,  whether  wild  or  culti- 
vated.*   Above  them,  possessing  the  second  region,  dwell  the 


mind,  in  all  comments  on  his  Scythian 
geography,  that   he  had  no  personal 


acquaintance  with  the  conntry  east  of 
the  Borysthenes. 


^  O    T    I    5? 


^  Now  the  Don  (vide  infira,  note  on 
oh,  67).  •  Vide  infra,  oh.  107. 

•  Vide  infra,  ch.  110. 

^  The  ancient  country  of  the  Saoro- 
mate  or  Sarmatsd  (Sarmatians)  ap- 
pears to  have  been   nearly  identical 


with  that  of  the  modem  Don  Cossacks, 
the  northern  and  western  portion  of 
which,  along  the  courses  of  the  Don 
and  the  Donetz,  is  flat  indeed,  and  bare 
of  trees,  but  a  good  pasture  country  | 
while  the  eouth^  and  eastern  regions, 
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Budini,*  whose  territory  is  thickly  wooded  with  trees  of  every 
kind. 

22.  Beyond  the  Bndini,  as  one  goes  northward,  first  there  is 
a  desert,  seven  days*  journey  across;  after  which,  if  one 
inclines  somewhat  to  the  east,  the  ThyssagetsB*  are  reached,  a 
numerous  nation  quite  distinct  from  any  other,  and  living  by 
the  chace.  Adjoining  them,  and  within  the  limits  of  the 
same  region,  are  the  people  who  bear  the  name  of  Iyrc» ;  ^ 
they  also  support  themselves  by  hunting,  which  they  practise 
in  the  following  manner.  The  hunter  climbs  a  tree,  the 
whole  country  abounding  in  wood,  and  there  sets  himself  in 
ambush;  he  has  a  dog  at  hand,  and  a  horse,  trained  to  lie 
down  upon  its  belly,  and  thus  make  itself  low ;  the  hunter 
keeps  watch,  and  when  he  sees  his  game,  lets  fly  an  arrow ; 
then  mounting  his  horse,  he  gives  the  beast  chace,  his  dog 
following  hard  all  the  while.  Beyond  these  people,  a  little 
to  the  east,  dwells  a  distinct  tribe  of  Scyths  who  revolted 
once  from  the  Boyal  Scythians  and  migrated  into  these 
parts. 

28.  As  far  as  their  country,  the  tract  of  land  whereof  I  have 
been  speaking  is  all  a  smooth  plain,  and  the  soil  deep;  beyond 
you  enter  on  a  region  which  is  rugged  and  stony.  Passing 
over  a  great  extent  of  this  rough  country,  you  come  to  a  people 


on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Don,  towards 
the  Wolga  and  the  Manitch,  are  de- 
scribed as  "  tbe  Bussian  desert  in  all 
its  nniformity/'     (De  HeU,  p.  147). 

»  Vide  infra,  cb.  108. 

•  Tbe  Tbjs8a.get89  appear  to  be  a 
brancb  of  tbe  Gotbic  family,  'Hbe 
lesser  Gotbs,"  as  diatingoisbed  from 
tbe  Masss-getflB,  "  tbe  greater  GotbB." 
Tbey  are  placed  in  tbe  same  region  by 
Pliny  (H.  N.  iv.  12)  and  Mela  (i.  19). 
See  Note  A  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  Appen- 
dix to  tbis  Book. 

7  Pliny  and  Mela  (1.  s.  c.)  torn  tbe 
Iyrc»  of  Herodotus  into  TurccBt  or 
Turks.  Bnt  we  cannot-  Bnppose  Hero- 
dotus to  bare  meant  tbe  Turks,  unless 
we  change  the  reading.    [It  is,  more- 


over, exceedingly  donbtfnl  if  tbe  name 
of  T'd/rk  is  of  tbis  antiquity,  or  at  any 
rate  if  tbe  name  coxdd  have  been 
known  so  early  in  Europe.  To  all  ap- 
pearance Turk  is  a  contraction  of  T'&r- 
iikka,  which  again  is  tbe  Pali  form  of 
Turushkaf  tbe  Sanscrit  name  for  tbe 
Tartar  inhabitants  of  the  snowy  range 
and  tbe  plains  beyond.  In  tbe  natire 
traditions  of  central  Asia  the  name  of 
Tiirk  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
TiifcCi,  "  a  helmet,"  and  there  is  some 
show  of  probability  in  this  etymology, 
as  tbe  term  of  Takabara,  or  '*  helmet, 
bearers,"  is  applied  in  the  Inscriptions 
of  Darius  as  an  ethnic  title  to  tbe 
Asiatic  Greeks.— H.  C.  R.^ 
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dwelling  at  the  foot  of  lofty  mountains,®  who  are  said  to  be 
all — ^both  men  and  women — ^bald  from  their  birth,®  to  have 
flat  noses,  and  very  long  chins.^  These  people  speak  a  lan- 
guage of  their  own,  but  the  dress  which  they  wear  is  the  same 
as  the  Scythian.  They  live  on  the  fruit  of  a  certain  tree,  the 
name  of  which  is  Fonticum  ;^  in  size  it  is  about  equal  to  our 
fig-tree,  and  it  bears  a  fruit  like  a  bean,  with  a  stone  inside. 
When  the  fruit  is  ripe^  they  strain  it  through  cloths;  the 
juice  which  runs  off  is  black  and  thick,  and  is  called  by  the 
natives  "  aschy."  They  lap  this  up  with  their  tongues,  and 
also  mix  it  with  milk  for  a  drink ;  while  they  make  the  lees, 
which  are  solid,  into  cakes,  and  eat  them  instead  of  meat ;  for 
they  have  but  few  sheep  in  their  country,  in  which  there  is  no 


^  These  mountiunB  can  be  no  others 
than  the  chain  of  the  Ural ;  and  thus 
we  obtain  the  general  direction  of  this 
line  of  nations,  which  is  seen  to  extend 
from  the  Pains  Msaotis  towards  the 
north-east,  and  to  terminate  in  the 
Ural  chain,  probably  about  latitude 
55^  It  is  an  ingenious  conjecture  of 
Heeren's  (As.  Nat.  ii.  p.  289),  strongly 
supported  by  the  words  of  our  author 
in  ch.  24,  that  the  Greeks  of  the  Pon- 
tus  carried  on  a  regular  trade  (chiefly 
for  furs)  with  these  nations,  and  that 
the  line  described  by  Herodotus  is  the 
route  of  the  caravans. 

With  respect  to  the  exact  districts 
inhabited  by  the  Budini,  ThyssagetsB, 
lyrcae,  and  ArgippsBi,  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Grote  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  fix  with 
precision  the  geography  of  these  dif- 
ferent tribes."  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol. 
ii.  p.  328.) 

*  Although  a  race  of  men  absolutely 
without  hair  may  be  a  &ble,  yet  it  is  a 
fact  that  scanty  hair  characterises 
several  of  the  wandering  tribes  of 
Northern  Asia.  (See  Prichard's  Nat. 
Hist,  of  Man,  p.  48.) 

^  Some  scholars  translate  ylvtia  in 
this  place,  not  'chins,"  but  "  beai'ds." 
Schweighffiuser  (Lex.  Herod,  ad  voc.) 
inclines  to  this.  Col.  Mure  (Lit.  of 
Greece,  iv.  p.  380)  adopts  it  positively. 
But  yivtiov  is  most  properly  "  the 
chin ; "  y9¥uh.5  "  the  beard."  (See  Etym. 


Mag.  ad  voc.  'yci'fiis.     "Tfi'fi^rT,  «/ 
lairh.  rS»v  ytwiiw  y€v6fi€vai  rplx^s.**) 

'  Heeren  (As.  Nat.  ii.  p.  270)  con- 
jectures that  this  is  the  Prumts  Padus 
of  Linnseus,  a  species  of  cherry,  which 
is  eaten  by  the  Calmucks  of  the  pre. 
sent  day  in  almost  the  same  manner. 
"  The  Calmucks,"  he  says,  quoting  as 
his  authority  Neunich's  Polyglot  Dic- 
tionary of  Natural  Histoxy, "  dress  the 
berries  of  this  tree  with  milk,  then 
press  them  in  a  sieve,  and  afterwards 
form  them  into  a  thick  mass,  which  is 
called  moisun  chat^  a  small  piece  of 
which,  mixed  with  water,  makes  a 
nutritious  and  palaltable  soup."  [A 
similar  process  is  pursued  in  the  mana. 
facture  of  "  brick  tea,"  which  forms 
one  of  the  chief  luxuries  of  the  Turco- 
man and  Calmuck  "  cuisine." — H.  C. 
B.]  To  conclude  from  this  that  the 
ArgippsBi  were  Calmucks,  is,  however, 
somewhat  over  bold.  There  is  little 
resemblance  between  the  portraiture 
gfiven  of  the  Argippasi  by  our  author, 
and  that  which  Pallas  and  other 
writers  have  furnished  of  the  Cal- 
mucks. These  last  have  no  tendency 
to  baldness,  and  though  their  nose  is 
depressed  in  the  upper  part,  it  is  not 
what  the  word  cifibs  indicates,  which 
is  the  flat  nose  of  the  negro ;  their  chin 
also  is  remarkably  short.  (See  Pallas, 
as  quoted  by  Dr.  Prichard,  Natural 
Hist,  of  Man,  p.  216.) 
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good  pasturage.  Each  of  them  dwells  tinder  a  tree,  and  they 
cover  the  tree  in  winter  with  a  cloth  of  thick  white  felt,  but 
take  off  the  covering  in  the  summer-time.  No  one  harms  these 
people,  for  they  are  looked  upon  as  sacred, — they  do  not  even 
possess  any  warlike  weapons.  When  their  neighbours  fall 
out  they  make  up  the  quarrel ;  and  when  one  flies  to  them  for 
refuge,  he  is  safe  from  all  hurt.  They  are  called  the  Argip- 
peeans.® 

24.  Up  to  this  point  the  territory  of  which  we  are  speaking 
is  very  completely  explored,  and  all  the  nations  between  the 
coast  and  the  bald-headed  men  are  well  known  to  us.  For 
some  of  the  Scythians  are  accustomed  to  penetrate  as  far,  of 
whom  inquiry  may  easily  be  made,  and  Greeks  also  go  there 
from  the  mart  on  the  Borysthenes,*  and  from  the  other  marts 
along  the  Euxine.  The  Scythians  who  make  this  journey 
communicate  with  the  inhabitants  by  means  of  seven  interpre- 
ters and  seven  languages.*^ 

25.  Thus  far  therefore  the  land  is  known ;  but  beyond  the 
bald-headed  men  lies  a  region  of  which  no  one  can  give  any 
exact  account.  Lofty  and  precipitous  mountains,  which  are 
never  crossed,  bar  further  progress.®  The  bald  men  say,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  credible,  that  the  people  who  live  in 
these  mountains  have  feet  like  goats ;  and  that  after  passing 


»  Pliny  (H.  N.  vi.  14)  and  Mela 
(i.  19)  call  the  Arg^ppaeans  by  the 
name  of  Arimphseans.  In  their  account 
of  them  they  simply  follow  Herodotns. 

•  Vide  snpra,  ch.  17,  note. 

•  Herodotns  probably  intends  the 
langnagee  of  the  Scythians,  the  Sanro. 
matse,  the  Bndini,  the  Geloni,  the 
ThyssagetsB,  the  lyrcae,  and  the  Ar- 
gippeeans.  But  it  may  be  qnestioned 
whether  the  traders  wonld  have  had 
to  pass  throngh  all  these  tribes. 

•  Heeren  considers  the  mountains 
here  spoken  of  to  be  the  Altai  (As. 
Nat.  ii.  p.  272)  ;  bnt  to  me  it  seems 
that  Herodotns  in  these  chapters 
speaks  only  of  a  single  monn  tain-chain, 
and  that  is  the  Ural.    The  country  is 


flat  and  deep-soiled  all  the  way  from 
the  Pains  MaDotis  to  the  Befngee  Scy- 
thians ;  then  it  beg^'ns  to  be  rongh  and 
stony.  Passing  this  rongh  country, 
which  cannot,  I  think,  represent  the 
Ural,  we  come  to  the  Argippeeans,  who 
dwell  at  the  base  of  a  lofty  mountain- 
range.  Here  we  have  the  first  men- 
tion of  mountains.  Separated  from 
the  ArgippsDans  by  the  inaccessible 
peaks  of  this  chain  dwell  the  Isse- 
donians.  I  should  therefore  place  the 
ArgippeDans  to  the  east,  and  the  Isse- 
donians  to  the  west  of  the  Ural  range, 
in  lat.  54'  to  SG*.  This  agrees  with  the 
statement  of  Book  i.  ch.  201,  that  the 
Issedonians  are  *  'opposite, " — that  is,  in 
the  same  longitude  as  the  Massaget®. 
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them  yon  find  another  race  of  men,  who  sleep  during  one  half 
of  the  year.^  This  latter  statement  appears  to  me  quite 
unworthy  of  credit.  The  region  east  of  the  bald-headed  men 
is  well  known  to  be  inhabited  by  the  Issedonians,^  but  the 
tract  that  lies  to  the  north  of  these  two  nations  is  entirely 
unknown,  except  by  the  accounts  which  they  give  of  it. 

26.  The  Issedonians  are  said  to  have  the  following  customs. 
When  a  man's  father  dies,  all  the  near  relatives  bring  sheep  to 
the  house ;  which  are  sacrificed,  and  their  flesh  cut  in  pieces, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  dead  body  undergoes  the  like  treat- 
ment. The  two  sorts  of  flesh  are  afterwards  mixed  together, 
and  the  whole  is  served  up  at  a  banquet.  The  head  of  the 
dead  man  is  treated  differently  :  it  is  stripped  bare,  cleansed, 
and  set  in  gold.®  It  then  becomes  an  ornament  on  which  they 
pride  themselves,  and  is  brought  out  year  by  year  at  the  great 
festival  which  sons  keep  in  honour  of  their  fathers'  death,  just 
as  the  Greeks  keep  their  Genesia.^  In  other  respects  the  Isse- 
donians are  reputed  to  be  observers  of  justice  :  and  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  their  women  have  equal  authority  with  the 
men.^    Thus  our  knowledge  extends  as  far  as  this  nation. 


'  The  remark  of  Heeren,  that  "in 
this  tradition  we  can  perceire  a  raj  of 
truth,  inasmuch  as  we  know  that  the 
polar  regions  continue  for  six  months, 
more  or  less,  without  having  the  light 
of  the  sun"  (As.  Nat.  1.  s.  c),  is  not 
altogether  happj.  It  does  not  seem 
likely  that  any  account  oould  have 
reached  Herodotus  of  what  only  takes 
place  yery  near  the  pole.  A  different 
explanation  will  be  found  in  the  Ap. 
pendix  (Essay  iii.  §  7).  [The  Orientals, 
howeyer,  haye  the  same  idea  of  the 
zoohndtf  or  region  of  darkness,  in  the 
far  north,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
yisited  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
which  is  alluded  to  in  the  Koran. — 
H.  C.  R.] 

^  Damastes,  the  contemporary  of 
Herodotus,  placed  the  Issedonians  im- 
mediately aboye  the  Scythians.  Above 
them  were  the  Arimaspi,  extending  to 
the  Bhipa^n  mountains.  Beyond  these 
were  the  Hyperboreans,  reaching  to 


the  Northern  Sea  (Fr.  1).  The  Isse. 
donians  were  also  mentioned  by  Heca« 
tsBus  (Fr.  168). 

•  Compare  the  Scythian  custom  with 
respect  to  the  skulls  of  enemies  (infra, 
ch.  65).  A  similar  practice  to  theirs 
is  ascribed  by  Liyy  to  the  Boii,  a  tribe 
of  Gauls  (xxiii.  24).  Eennell  relates 
that  he  had  himself  seen  drinking-cups 
made  in  this  fashion,  which  had  been 
brought  from  temples  in  the  country 
which  he  assigns  to  the  Issedonians 
(Geography  of  Herodotus,  p.  144). 

^  These  were  ceremonial  observances 
at  the  tombs  of  the  departed,  annually, 
on  the  day  of  the  deceased  person's 
birth.  They  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  rtK^ta,  which  were  similar 
observances  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
death.     (Hesych.  ad  voc.  ycy^io.) 

'  It  has  been  usual  to  scout  as  fables 
all  stories  of  Amazons,  or  even  of  any 
established  equality  in  any  nation  of 
women  with  men.     But  the  travels  ot 
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27.  The  regions  beyond  are  known  only  from  the  accounts 
of  the  Issedonians,  by  whom  the  stories  are  told  of  the  one- 
eyed  race  of  men  and  the  gold-guarding  grifltos.®  These 
stories  are  received  by  the  Scythians  from  the  Issedonians^ 
and  by  them  passed  on  to  us  Greeks :  whence  it  arises  that 
we  give  the  one-eyed  race  the  Scythian  name  of  Arimaspi, 


Dr.  Livingstoiie  liave  proved  that  in 
parts  of  Sonthem  Africa  such  a  posi. 
tiom  is  actually  oocapied  bj  the  female 
sex  to  this  day  (pp.  622,  623) ;  [and 
among  the  Nairs  of  Malabar  the  insti- 
tutions all  incline  to  a  gynocraoy,  each 
woman  haying  several  husbands,  and 
property  passing  through  the  female 
line  in  prefer^ice  to  the  male. — H.  C. 
B.]  It  is  certain  also  that  some  na. 
tions  have  affected  the  government  of 
Queens,  as  the  Idumsean  Arabs  (see 
voL  i.  p.  385,  and  compare  the  account 
in  2  Kings,  ch.  x.  of  the  "  Queen  of  the 
South"),  and  perhaps  the  Ethiopians. 
'  German  critics  (as  B&hr,  Ydlcker, 
Bhode,  Wahl,  ^.)  have  regarded  this 
tale  as  deserving  of  serious  attention, 
and  have  given  various  explanations 
of  its  meaning  which  may  be  found  in 
B&hr^s  Excursus  (vol.  ii.  pp.  653-5). 
To  me  it  seems  to  be  a  mere  Arabian 
Kight's  story,  of  a  piece  with  those 


many  others  wherein  large  birds  play 
an  important  part  (supra,  note  \  on 
Book  iii.  ch.  111).  Aristeas picked  up 
the  tale  in  Scythia,  and  firom  him  it 
passed  both  to  Eschylus  (P.  Y.  823) 
and  Herodotus.  Later  writers  merely 
copy  from  them.  The  only  truth  con- 
tained in  the  tale  is  the  productiveness 
of  the  Siberian  gold-region  (Murchi- 
son's  GJeology  of  Bussia,  voL  i.  pp. 
476-491),  and  the  jealous  care  of  the 
natives  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of 
strangers.  The  grifiOn  has  been  found 
as  an  ornament  in  Scythian  tombs,  the 
drawing,  however,  being  Greek.  It 
was  the  special  emblem  of  Pantica- 
pssum,  and  is  often  met  with  on  the 
coins.  The  Greek  griffin  is  curiously 
like  the  Persepolitan  (Ker  Porter,  vol. 
i.  p.  672,  pi.  52),  and  both  are  appa- 
rently derived  from  the  winged  lion  of 
the  Assyrians,  which  was  the  emblem 
of  the  god  Nergalf  or  Mars. 
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''arima'*  being  the  Scythic  word  for  **one,"  and  "q>&"  for 
''the  eye."* 

28.  The  whole  district  whereof  we  have  here  discoursed  has 
winters  of  exceeding  rigour.  During  eight  months  the  frost  is 
so  intense,  that  water  poured  upon  the  ground  does  not  form 
mud,  but  if  a  fire  be  lighted  on  it  mud  is  produced.  The  sea 
freezes,*^  and  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  is  frozen  over.  At 
that  season  the  Scythians  who  dwell  inside  the  trench  make 
warlike  expeditions  upon  the  ice,  and  even  drive  their  wagons' 
across  to  the  country  of  the  Sindians.^  Such  is  the  intensity 
of  the  cold  during  eight  months  out  of  the  twelve ;  and  even 
in  the  remaining  four  the  climate  is  still  cool.®  The  character 
of  the  winter  likewise  is  unlike  that  of  the  same  season  in  any 
other  country ;  for  at  that  time,  when  the  rains  ought  to  fall 
in  Scythia,  there  is  scarcely  any  rain  worth  mentioning,  while 
in  summer  it  never  gives  over  raining ;  and  thunder,  which 
elsewhere  is  frequent  then,  in  Scythia  is  unknown  in  that  part 
of  the  year,  coming  only  in  summer,  when  it  is  very  heavy. 


*  On  these  and  other  Scythic  words, 
see  the  Essay  at  the  close  of  this  Book, 
*  On  the  Ethnography  of  the  Scy- 
thians.' 

*  Maorobios  (Satnm.  1)  ignorantly 
reproves  Herodotns  for  saying  that  the 
sea  freezes.— [G.  W.] 

^  See  note  on  ch.  46. 

7  The  Sindi  are  not  nnfrequently 
mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  of  the 
Leuoonidss,  whose  subjects  they  appear 
to  have  been  (Dubois,  4^  S6rie,  pi. 
xzyL).  They  dwelt  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Bosphoros,  or  Straits  of 
Kertch,  in  the  immediato  neighbour- 
hood of  Phanagoria  (Scylax,  Peripl.  p. 
75  J  Strab.  xi.  p.  728 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  ri. 
5;  Dionys.  Perieg.  681;  Steph.  Byz. 
ad  TOO.  SiySoQ.  They  are  coupled  in 
the  Inscriptions  with  the  Mseotaa 
(MsBtsd),  the  Toretse,  and  the  Dan- 
dariL 

^  The  clearing  of  forests  and  the 
spread  of  agriculture  have  tended  to 
render  the  climate  of  these  regions  less 
seyere  than  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 


Still,  even  at  the  present  day,  the 
south  of  Russia  has  a  six  months'  win- 
ter,  lasting  from  October  to  ApriL 
From  November  to  March  the  cold  is, 
ordinarily,  very  intense.  The  great 
rivers  are  frozen  over,  and  remain 
icebound  from  four  to  five  months. 
The  sea  freezes  to  a  considerable  dis. 
tance  from  the  shore.  The  harbours 
are  blocked  up,  and  all  commerce 
ceases  till  the  return  of  spring. 

The  summer  is  now  intensely  hot. 
''In  these  countries  there  are  reaUy 
but  two  seasons ;  you  pass  from  intense 
cold  to  a  Senegal  heat.  .  .  The  sea. 
breezes  alone  make  it  possible  to 
endure  the  heat,  which  in  July  and 
August  almost  always  amounts 'to  94* 
or  95'."     (De  HeU,  pp.  49-50.) 

That  Herodotus  g^ves  a  true  account 
of  the  state  of  things  in  his  own  day  is 
apparent  from  the  concurrent  testi. 
mony  of  Hippocrates  (De  Adre,  AquA, 
et  Locis,  §  96)  and  Ovid  (Tristia,  and 
Epist.  ex  Ponto  passim),  both  eye- 
witnesses. 
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Thunder  in  the  winter-time  is  there  accounted  a  prodigy ;  as 
also  are  earthquakes,*  whether  they  happen  in  winter  or 
summer.  Horses  bear  the  winter  well,  cold  as  it  is,  but  mules 
and  asses  are  quite  unable  to  bear  it;  whereas  in  other 
countries  mules  and  asses  are  found  to  endure  the  cold,  while 
horses,  if  they  stand  still,  are  frost-bitten. 

29.  To  me  it  seems  that  the  cold  may  likewise  be  the 
cause  which  prevents  the  oxen  in  Scythia  from  having  homs.^ 
There  is  a  line  of  Homer's  in  the  Odyssey  which  gives  a  sup- 
port to  my  opinion : — 

*'  Lybia  too,  where  horns  bad  quick  on  the  foreheads  of  lambkins.''* 

He  means  to  say,  what  is  quite  true,  that  in  warm  countries 
the  horns  come  early.  So  too  in  countries  where  the  cold  is 
severe,  animals  either  have  no  horns,  or  grow  them  with  diffi- 
culty— the  cold  being  the  cause  in  this  instance. 

30.  Here  I  must  express  my  wonder — additions  being  what 
my  work  always  from  the  very  first  affected  ^ — ^that  in  Elis, 
where  the  cold  is  not  remarkable,  and  there  is  nothing  else  to 
account  for  it,  mules  are  never  produced.  The  Eleans  say 
it  is  in  consequence  of  a  curse ;  *  and  their  habit  is,  when  the 


*  There  was  a  smart  shock  of  earth- 
quake in  the  winter  which  M.  de  Hell 
passed  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper 
(1838-9).  See  his  Trayels,  p.  45.  Still 
the  description  on  the  whole  suits  the 
present  day.  (See  Appendix,  Essaj 
iii.  §  7,  ad  fin.) 

^  Pallas  is  said  to  have  noticed  the 
lack  of  horns  in  these  regions  as  extend- 
ing also  to  rams,  goats,  &c.  (Mns- 
tozidi's  Novo  Mose  di  Erodoto  tradotte, 
&0,,  not.  ad  loc.)  Bat  it  is  certainly 
not  the  cold  which  checks  their  growth. 
The  vast  size  of  the  horns  of  the  elk 
and  reindeer  is  well-known.  Indeed 
heat  rather  than  cold  would  seem,  to 
check  the  growth  of  horns.  When 
cattle  were  introduced  from  Spain  and 
Portugal  into  Fiarag^uay,  which  is  15 
degrees  nearer  the  equator,  they  lost 
their  horns  in  a  few  generations 
(Prichard's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man.  p.  48). 

*  Odyss.  iy.  85. 


'  tlpooB^Kfi  is  more  probably  an 
addition  than  a  digression.  Probably 
this  chapter  was  added  at  Thurii  (see 
the  Introductory  Essay,  yol.  i.  oh.  i.  p. 
27). 

*  According  to  Plutarch  (QusBst. 
GrrsBO.  Tol.  ii.  p.  803)  (Enomaiis,  king 
of  Elis,  out  of  his  love  for  horses,  laid 
heavy  curses  on  the  breeding  of  mules 
in  that  country.  Both  he  and  Pausa- 
nias  (v.  v.  §  2)  vouch  for  the  con- 
tinued observance  of  the  practice 
which  Herodotus  goes  on  to  mention. 
Larcher  (ad  loc.)  conjectures  that  the 
curse  of  (Enomaiis  was  the  cause  of 
the  abolition  of  the  chariot-race  at 
Olympia,  in  which  the  cars  were  drawn 
by  mules.  But  as  (Enoma^,  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition,  preceded  Pelops 
(Strabo,  viii.  p.  515)  his  curse  should 
rather  have  prevented  the  introduction 
of  the  mule  chariot-race. 
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breeding-time  comesi  to  take  their  mares  into  one  of  the  ad- 
joining countries,  and  there  keep  them  till  they  are  in  foal, 
when  they  bring  them  back  again  into  Elis* 

81.  With  respect  to  the  feathers  which  are  said  by  the 
Scythians  to  fill  the  air,^  and  to  prevent  persons  from  pene- 
trating into  the  remoter  parts  of  the  continent,  or  even  having 
any  view  of  those  regions,  my  opinion  is,  that  in  the  countries 
above  Scythia  it  always  snows — less,  of  course,  in  the  summer 
than  in  the  winter-time.  Now  snow,  when  it  falls  looks  like 
feathers,  as  every  one  is  aware  who  has  seen  it  come  down 
close  to  him.  These  northern  regions,  therefore,  are  tmin- 
habitable,  by  reason  of  the  severity  of  the  winter ;  and  the 
Scythians,  with  their  neighbours,  call  the  snow-flakes  feathers 
because,  I  think,  of  the  likeness  which  they  bear  to  them.  I 
have  now  related  what  is  said  of  the  most  distant  parts  of  this 
continent  whereof  any  account  is  given. 

82.  Of  the  Hyperboreans  nothing  is  said  either  by  the 
Scythians  or  by  any  of  the  other  dwellers  in  these  regions, 
unless  it  be  the  Issedonians.  But  in  my  opinion,  even  the 
Issedonians  are  silent  concerning  them;  otherwise  the  Scy- 
thians would  have  repeated  their  statements,  as  they  do  those 
concerning  the  one-eyed  men.  Hesiod,  however,  mentions 
them,*  and  Homer  also  in  the  Epigoni,  if  that  really  be  a  work 
of  his.' 

88.  But  the  persons  who  have  by  far  the  most  to  say  on  this 
subject  are  the  Delians.     They  declare  that  certain  offerings, 


*  Sapra,  ch.  7,  ad  fin. 

'  No  mention  of  the  Hyperboreans 
appears  in  any  extant  work  of  Hesiod. 
The  passage  referred  to  by  Herodotus 
was  probably  contained  in  the  lost 
poem,  entitled  I^j  wtploSos,  (Cf. 
Strabo,  vii.  p.  436.) 

7  Modem  critics  consider  the  Epi- 
goni to  hare  been  composed  a  little 
later  than  the  time  of  Hesiod,  i.  e. 
about  B.C.  750-700.  (Vide  Clinton's 
F.  H.  yol.  i.  p.  884.)  It  was  an  epic 
poem,  in  hexameter  verse,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  second  siege  of  Thebes  by 


the  sons  of  those  killed  in  the  first 
siege.  It  was  a  sequel  to  another  yery 
ancient  epic,  the  Thebats,  which  was 
upon  the  first  Theban  war.  The  first 
line  of  the  Epigoni  is  preserved,  and 
proves  this.    It  ran  thus — 

Hvv  alV  ovXoripmv  itvhumv  ^pvi'MC^a*  Moi!«'cu. 

'^  XCert.  Horn,  et  He«.) 

Many  very  ancient  writers,  among 
others,  Callinus  (Pausan.  ix.  iz.  8), 
ascribed  the  poem  to  Homer.  In  the 
judgment  of  Fausanias  (1.  s.  c.)  it  was, 
next  to  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  the 
best  of  the  ancient  Epics. 
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packed  in  wheaten  straw,  were  brought  from  the  country  of 
the  Hyperboreans^  into  Scythia,  and  that  the  Scythians 
received  them  and  passed  them  on  to  their  neighbours  upon 
the  west,  who  continued  to  pass  them  on,  until  at  last  they 
reached  the  Adriatic.  From  hence  they  were  sent  southward, 
and  when  they  came  to  Greece,  were  received  first  of  all  by  the 
Dodonseans.  Thence  they  descended  to  the  Maliac  Gulf,  from 
which  they  were  carried  across  into  Euboea,  where  the  people 
handed  them  on  from  city  to  city,  till  they  came  at  length  to 
Carystus.  The  Carystians  took  them  over  to  Tenos,  without 
stopping  at  Andros ;  and  the  Tenians  brought  them  finally  to 
Delos.     Such,  according  to  their  own  account,®  was  the  road 


•Very  elaborate  acconntB  have  been, 
given  of  the  Hyperboreans  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  times.  HecatSBns 
of  Abdera,  a  contemporary  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  wrote  a  book  con- 
cerning them  (see  Muller's  Fr.  Hist. 
Gr.  vol.  ii.  pp.  384-8).  They  are,  how- 
ever, in  reality  not  a  historical,  bnt 
an  ideal  nation.  The  North  Wind 
being  given  a  local  seat  in  certain 
monntains  called  Bhipsean  (from  ptrfi, 
"a  blast"),  it  was  supposed  there 
znuat  be  a  country  above  the  north 
wind,  which  wonld  not  be  cold,  and 
which  wonld  have  inhabitants.  Ideal 
perfections  were  g^radaally  ascribed  to 
this  region.  According  to  Pindar, 
Hercnles  bronght  from  it  the  olive, 
which  grew  thickly  there  abont  the 
sonrces  of  the  Danube  (01.  iii.  249). 
When  the  conntiy  had  been  made 
thna  charming,  it  was  natural  to  at- 
tach good  qualities  to  the  inhabitants. 
Accordingly  they  were  made  worship. 
•pen  of  Apollo  (Pindar,  1.  s.  c),  obser. 
vera  of  justice  (Hellan.  Fr.  96),  and 
vegetarians  (ibid.).  As  geographical 
knowledge  g^w,  it  was  necessary  to 
assign  them  a  distinct  position,  or  to 
banish  them  to  the  realms  of  fable. 
Herodotus  preferred  the  latter  alter- 
native, Damastes  the  former.  Damas. 
te«  placed  them  greatly  to  the  north 
of  Scythia,  from  which  they  were 
separated  by  the  countries  of  the  Is- 
sedones  and   the  Arimaspi.      South- 


ward their  boundary  was  the  (sup. 
posed)  RhipsBan  mountain  -  chain  ; 
northward  it  was  the  ocean.  (Fr.  1.) 
This  arrangement  sufficed  for  a  time. 
When,  however,  it  was  discovered 
that  no  mountain-chain  ran  across 
Europe  above  Scythia,  and  that  the 
Danube,  instead  of  rising  in  the  north 
(compare  Pind.  01.  iii.  25,  with  Isth. 
vi.  84),  rose  in  the  west,  a  new  posi- 
tion had  to  be  sought  for  the  Hyper, 
boreans,  and  they  were  placed  near 
the  Italian  Alps  (Posidon.  Fr.  90,  and 
compare  below,  note'),  and  confounded 
with  the  Gauls  (Heraclid.  Pont.  ap. 
Plut.  Cam.  22)  and  the  Etruscans  or 
Tarquinians  (Hierocl.  Fr.  8).  A  dif- 
ferent, and  probably  a  later  tradition, 
though  found  in  an  earlier  writer,  is 
that  which  assigned  them  an  island  as 
large  as  Sicily,  lying  towards  the 
north,  over  against  the  country  of  the 
Celts,  fertile  and  varied  in  its  pro. 
ductions,  possessed  of  a  beautiful  cli- 
mate, and  enjoying  two  harvests  a 
year  (Hecat.  Abder.  Fr.  2).  In  this 
island  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognise 
our  own  country. 

'  Callimachus  (Hymn,  in  Delum. 
284,  &c.)  follows  the  same  tradition 
as  Herodotus.  Pausanias  records  a 
different  one.  According  to  him,  the 
offerings  passed  from  the  Hyperbo- 
reans to  the  Arimaspi,  from  them  to 
the  Issedonians,  thence  to  the  Scyths, 
who  conveyed  them  to  Sinope,  whence 
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by  which  the  offerings  reached  the  DeKans.  Two  damsels, 
they  say,  named  Hyperoch6  and  Laodice,  brought  the  first 
offerings  from  the  Hyperboreans ;  and  with  them  the  Hyper- 
boreans sent  five  men,  to  keep  them  from  all  harm  by  the 
way ;  these  are  the  persons  whom  the  Delians  call  "  Per- 
pherees,"  and  to  whom  great  honours  were  paid  at  Delos. 
Afterwards  the  Hyperboreans,  when  they  found  that  their 
messengers  did  not  return,  thinking  it  would  be  a  grievous 
thing  always  to  be  liable  to  lose  the  envoys  they  should  send, 
adopted  the  following  plan : — ^they  wrapped  their  offerings  in 
the  wheaten  straw,  and  bearing  them  to  their  borders,  charged 
their  neighbours  to  send  them  forward  from  one  nation  to 
another,  which  was  done  accordingly,  and  in  this  way  the 
offerings  reached  Delos.  I  myself  know  of  a  practice  like  this, 
which  obtains  with  the  women  of  Thrace  and  Paeonia.  They 
in  their  sacrifices  to  the  queenly  Diana  bring  wheaten  straw 
always  with  their  offerings.  Of  my  own  Imowledge  I  can 
testify  that  this  is  so. 

84.  The  damsels  sent  by  the  Hyperboreans  died  in  Delos ; 
and  in  their  honour  all  the  Delian  girls  and  youths  are  wont 
to  cut  off  their  hair.  The  girls,  before  their  marriage-day,  cut 
off  a  curl,  and  twining  it  round  a  distaff,  lay  it  upon  the  grave 
of  the  strangers.  This  grave  is  on  the  left  as  one  enters  the 
precinct  of  Diana,  and  has  an  olive-tree  growing  on  it.  The 
youths  wind  some  of  their  hair  round  a  kind  of  grass,  and,  like 
the  girls,  place  it  upon  the  tomb.  Such  are  the  honours  paid 
to  these  damsels  by  the  Dehans.^ 


the  Greeks  passed  them  on  to  Attica, 
from  which  they  were  brought  to 
Delos.  (Pansan.  i.  xxxi.  §  2.)  Athe- 
nian  vanitj  seems  to  have  inyented 
this  story,  which  accords  with  the 
geographical  scheme  of  Damastes. 

Niebnhr  (Boman  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  85, 
E.  T.)  regards  the  Herodotean  acoonnt 
as  the  geDuine  tradition,  and  conjee 
tnres  that  the  Hyperboreans  were  "  a 
Pelasgian  tribe  in  Italy,"  and  so  of 
the  same  religion  as  the  Greeks — their 


offerings  were  passed  ronnd  the  Adri- 
atic, and  so  the  Greeks  might  imagine 
they  came  from  the  far  north.  He 
remarks  on  the  traces  of  the  exist- 
ence of  Hyperboreans  in  Italy  (Steph. 
Byz.  in  too.  TapKvpia,  Heraclides  in 
Plat.  Camill.  22) ;  and  notes  that  the 
title  of  the  carriers,  UtfHfttp4tx  (from 
perferre),  is  almost  a  Latin  word. 

^  Callimachus  and  P&nsanias  differ 
somewhat  from  Herodotns,  bnt  only 
in  unimportant  particalars. 
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35.  They  add  that,  once  before,  there  came  to  Delos  by  the 
same  road  as  Hyperoche  and  Laodice,  two  other  virgins  from 
the  Hyperboreans,  whose  names  were  Arge  and  Opis.  Hype- 
roche and  Laodice  came  to  bring  to  Hithyia  the  offering  which 
they  had  laid  upon  themselves,  in  acknowledgment  of  their 
quick  labours  ;^  but  Arge  and  Opis  came  at  the  same  time  as 
the  gods  of  Delos,"  and  are  honoured  by  the  DeUans  in  a 
different  way.  For  the  Delian  women  make  collections  in 
these  maidens'  names,  and  invoke  them  in  the  hymn  which 
Olen,  a  Lycian,  composed  for  them;  and  the  rest  of  the 
islanders,  and  even  the  lonians,  have  been  taught  by  the 
Delians  to  do  the  like.  This  Olen,  who  came  from  Lycia, 
made  the  other  old  hymns  also  which  are  sung  in  Delos.^ 
The  Delians  add,  that  the  ashes  from  the  thigh-bones  burnt 
upon  the  altar  are  scattered  over  the  tomb  of  Opis  and  Arge. 
Their  tomb  lies  behind  the  temple  of  Diana,  facing  the  east, 
near  the  banqueting-hall  of  the  Geians,  Thus  much  then,  and 
no  more,  concerning  the  Hyperboreans. 

86.  As  for  the  tale  of  Abaris,*  who  is  said  to  have  been  a 


*  The  Greek  wiU  not  bear  Laroher's 
tnmslation — "Cellee.ci  apportoient  k 
nithje  1e  tribut  qa'elles  ^toient  char, 
gees  d*offrir  poor  le  prompt  et  henr- 
eu  acconchement  des  femmes  de  lew 
pays."  It  is  nndonbtedly  their  own 
Mrvrocia  that  is  intended.  Why  in 
that  case  thej  are  termed  not  only 
fipM,  but  wapetyoi  (ch.  34),  it  is  difii- 
cvlt  to  conceiye.  Perhaps  Herodotus 
means  that  they  were  unmarried. 
C<Riipare  the  expression  wap0tylca^  otHiya 
in  Pind.  01.  vi.  51,  and  the  ParthenisB 
It  Sparta  (Arist.  Pol.  v.  7). 

'  Apollo  and  Diana.  (Of.  Callimach. 
Hymn,  in  Delum.) 

*  Olen,  according  to  Pausanias  (ix. 
xxrii  2),  was  the  most  ancient  com- 
poser of  hymns,  preceding  eyen  Pam- 
phds  and  Orpheus.  No  fragments  of 
Ms  bymns  remain,  but  their  general 
Aarscter  may  be  conjectured  from 
the  Homeric  hymns,  as  well  as 
from  the  fragpnents  ascribed  to 
Orpheus  and  Pamphds.  (Plat.  Cratyl. 
p.402,B.;  Philoetrat.  Heroic,  p.  693.) 


They  were  in  hexameter  Terse,  and 
continued  to  be  sung  down  to  the 
time  of  Pausanias  (i.  xviii.  5).  It  is 
curious  that  his  Lycian  origin  should 
be  so  strongly  attested  as  it  is 
(Pausan.  ix.  xxvii.  2;  Suidas  ad 
Yoc.),  since  his  poems  were  un- 
doubtedly Greek. 

*  Many  ancient  writers  (as  Plato, 
Strabo,  Jamblichus,  Celsus,  &c.)  allude 
to  the  story  of  Abaris  the  Hyperbo- 
rean; but  none  of  them  throw  any 
particular  light  on  its  meaning  or 
origin.  He  was  said  to  hare  received 
from  Apollo,  whose  priest  he  had  been 
in  his  own  country,  a  magic  arrow, 
upon  which  he  could  cross  streams, 
lakes,  swamps,  and  mountains  (Jam- 
blich.  de  Vit.  Pyth.  xix.  §  91).  This 
arrow  he  gave  to  Pythagoras,  who  in 
return  taught  him  his  philosophy 
(ibid.).  Oiaoles  and  charms  under 
his  name  appear  to  have  passed 
current  among  the  Greeks  (Schol.  ad 
Aristoph.  Eq.  725  ;  Villoison's  Anecd. 
Gr.  i.  p.  20;  Plat.  Charm,  p.  158,  B.) 
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Hyperborean,  and  to  have  gone  with  his  arrow  all  round  the 
world  without  once  eating,  I  shall  pass  it  by  in  silence.  Thus 
much,  however,  is  clear:  if  there  are  Hyperboreans,  there 
must  also  be  Hypemotians.*  For  my  part,  I  cannot  but  laugh 
when  I  see  numbers  of  persons  drawing  maps  of  the  world 
without  having  any  reason  to  guide  them ;  making,  as  they 
do,  the  ocean-stream  to  run  all  round  the  earth,  and  the  earth 
itself  to  be  an  exact  circle,  as  if  described  by  a  pair  of  com- 
passes,^ with  Europe  and  Asia  just  of  the  same  size.     The 


According  to  Pindar  (ap.  Harpocrat. ; 
cf.  Soidas  in  voo." Afiapts)  he  came 
into  Greece  in  the  reig^  of  Croesns. 
Eusebios  (Chron.  Can.  ii.  p.  332) 
places  him  a  little  earlier.  Probably  he 
waa,  like  Anaoharsis,  a  Scythian,  who 
wished  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  Ghreek  customs.  [It  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  arrow  of  Abaris 
is  a  mythical  tradition  of  the  magnet, 
but  it  is  hardly  possible  that  if  the 
polarity  of  the  needle  had  been  known 


it  should  not  hare  been  more  distinctly 
noticed.— H.  C.  R.] 

*  Eratosthenes  noticed  the  weakness 
of  this  argument  (ap.  Strab.  i.  p.  91). 
Herodotus  cannot,  eren  while  com- 
bating, escape  altogether  from  the 
prevalent  notion  that  in  g^eog^phy 
there  was  some  absolute  symmetry 
and  parallelism. 

7  That  there  is  a  special  allusion  to 
Hecatssus  here  seems  very  probable. 
(Vide  supra,  ii.  21,  note.)     The  belief 


PUmofthe  WorldaooordiDgtoHecateiis.    From  KUumu 
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truth  in  this  matter  I  will  now  proceed  to  explain  in  a  very 
few  words,  making  it  clear  what  the  real  size  of  each  region 
is  and  what  shape  should  be  given  them. 

37.  The  Persians  inhabit  a  country  upon  the  southern  or 
ErythrsBan  sea;  above  them,  to  the  north,  are  the  Medes; 
beyond  the  Medes,  the  Saspirians;®  beyond  them,  the  Col- 
chians,  reaching  to  the  northern  sea,  into  which  the  Fhasis 
empties  itself.  These  four  nations  fill  the  whole  space  from 
one  sea  to  the  other.® 

88.  West  of  these  nations  there  project  into  the  sea  two 
tracts^  which  I  will  now  describe ;  one,  beginning  at  the  river 
Phasis  on  the  north,  stretches  along  the  Euxine  and  the 
Hellespont  to  Sigeum  in  the  Troas ;  while  on  the  south  it 
reaches  from  the  Myriandrian  gulf,*  which  adjoins  Phcsnicia, 
to  the  Triopic  promontory.®  This  is  one  of  the  tracts,  and  is 
inhabited  by  thirty  different  nations.* 

89.  The  other  starts  from  the  country  of  the  Persians,  and 


which  Herodotns  ridicules  is  not  that 
of  the  world's  spherical  form,  which 
had  not  jet  been  suspected  by  the 
Greeks,  but  a  false  notion  of  the  con- 
fignn^ion  of  the  land  on  the  earth's 
onrface.  The  plan  of  the  world,  on 
tike  preceding  page,  according  to 
Hecatffins,  taken  from  Klaosen,  repre- 
aents  with  tolerable  accoracj  the  view 
which  Herodotns  censures. 

*  Vide  snpra,  Book  i.  ch.  104,  note*. 

•  Niebnhr  (Greography  of  Herod,  p. 
25,  and  map)  sapposes  that  these  fonr 
nations  must  have  been  regarded  by 
Herodotns  as  dwelling  in  a  direct 
Hue  from  south  to  north.  This  is  to 
take  his  words  too  strictly.  Even  if 
he  never  visited  Ecbatana,  he  could 
scarcely  be  ignorant  that  Media  lay 
wrrtK-west  of  Persia. 

^  We  have  no  single  word  for  the 
Greek  dacr^,  which  means  a  tract 
jutting  out  to  a  considerable  distance 
into  the  sea,  with  one  side  joining  the 
mainland.  Attica  (named  probably 
from  its  shape,  Attica  being  for  Actica) 
and  lapygia  were  incrcd — ^peninsulas 
joined  to  the  main  by  an  isthmus 
were  x<A^^0'O(« 


3  Or  Bay  of  Issus.  Myriandms  was 
a  small  PhGenician  settlement  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  gulf.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Xenophon  as  ^6X19  olKovfi4yri 
(nrh  ^ivUwf  (Anab.  I.  iy.  §  6),  and  by 
Soylax  as  Mvplai/9pos  ^oufUwy  (PeripU 
p.  9).  Though  the  reading  in  Hero- 
dotus is  conjectural,  it  may,  I  think, 
be  regarded  as  certain. 

'  Concerning  the  Triopic  promon- 
tory, see  note  ^  on  Book  i.  ch.  144,  and 
note^  on  Book  i.  ch.  174. 

^  The  thirty  nations  intended  by 
Herodotus  would  seem  to  be  the  fol- 
lowing:— The  Moschi,  Tibareni,  Ma- 
crones,  Mo8}moBci,  Mares,  Alarodii, 
Armenians,  Cappftdocians,  Matieni, 
Paphlagonians,  Chalybes,  Mariandy- 
niaos,  Bithynians,  Thynians,  Julians, 
lonians,  Magnesians,  Dorians,  My. 
sians,  Lydians,  Carians,  Caunians, 
Lycians,  Milyans,  Cabalians,  Lason- 
ians,  Hygennes,  Phrygians,  Pamphy- 
lians,  and  Cilicians.  (See  i.  28,  iii. 
90-94,  and  vii.  72-79.)  Or  perhaps 
we  should  retrench  the  Hygennes, 
read  very  doubtfully  in  iii.  90,  and 
add  the  Ligyes  from  vii.  72. 
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stretches  into  the  Erythrsean  sea,  containing  first  Persia,  then 
Assyria,  and  after  Assyria,  Arabia.  It  ends,  that  is  to  say  it 
is  considered  to  end,  though  it  does  not  really  come  to  a  termi- 
nation,* at  the  Arabian  gulf — the  gulf  whereinto  Darius  con- 
ducted the  canal  which  he  made  from  the  Nile.*  Between 
Persia  and  Phoenicia  lies  a  broad  and  ample  tract  of  country, 
after  which  the  region  I  am  describing  skirts  our  sea,^ 
stretching  from  Phoenicia  along  the  coast  of  Palestine- Syria 
till  it  comes  to  Egypt,  where  it  terminates.  This  entire 
tract  contains  but  three  nations.®  The  whole  of  Asia  west 
of  the  country  of  the  Persians,  is  comprised  in  these  two 
regions. 

40.  Beyond  the  tract  occupied  by  the  Persians,  Medes,  Sas- 
pirians,  and  Golchians,  towards  the  east  and  the  region  of  the 
sunrise,  Asia  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Erythrsean  sea, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  Caspian  and  the  river  Araxes,  which 
flows  towards  the  rising  sun.®  Till  you  reach  India  the 
country  is  peopled ;  but  further  east  it  is  void  of  inhabitants,^ 
and  no  one  can  say  what  sort  of  region  it  is.  Such  then  is 
the  shape,  and  such  the  size  of  Asia. 

41.  Libya  belongs  to  one  of  the  above-mentioned  tracts,  for 
it  adjoins  on  Egypt.    In  Egypt  the  tract  is  at  first  a  narrow 


"  Since  Egypt  adjoins  Arabia.  (See 
ch.  41.) 

'  This  was  the  completion  of  the 
canal  which  Neco  f oond  it  prudent  to 
desist  from  re-opening,  through  fear 
of  the  growing  power  of  Babylon.  It 
was  originally  a  canal  of  Bemeses  II., 
which  had  been  filled  np  by  the  sand,  as 
happened  occasionally  in  after  times. 
(See note'  on  Book  ii.  ch.  15S.)  Macrisi 
Bays  Tery  jostly  that  it  was  re.operud 
by  the  Ghreek  kings,  Ptolemies ;  and  it 
is  singular  that,  though  Herodotus  ex- 
pressly says  it  was  open  in  his  time, 
some  have  ftkncied  that  the  Egyptians, 
the  people  most  versed  in  canal- 
making,  were  indebted  to  the  Greeks 
for  the  completion  of  this  one  to  the 
Bed  Sea.  The  notion  of  Macrisi,  that 
Adrian  also  re-opened  this  canal,  was 
owing  to  a  fresh    supply  of    water 


having  been  conducted  to  it  by  the 
Amnis  Trajanus. — [G.  W.] 

7  The  Mediterranean.  (See  Book 
i.  ch.  185.) 

*  The  Assyrians  (among  whom  the 
Palestine  Syrians  were  included),  the 
Arabians,  and  the  Phoenicians. 

'  Niebuhr  (Greograph.  of  Herod,  p. 
26.26)  concludes  from  this  passage, 
combined  with  ch.  202  of  Book  i.,  that 
Herodotus  imagined  the  Araxes  (Artu) 
to  send  a  branch  into  the  Caspian, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  main 
stream  flowed  onward  in  an  easterly 
direction  below  and  beyond  the  Cas- 
pian, and  terminated  on  the  confines 
of  India  in  a  marsh.  I  incline  to 
suspect  a  mere  lapsvs,  by  which  He- 
rodotus has  made  the  river  run  east, 
when  he  meant  to  say  that  it  ran 
west.        ^  Vide  supra,  iii.  98,  note. 
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neck,  the  distance  from  our  sea  to  the  Erythrsean  not 
exceeding  a  hundred  thousand  fathoms,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
thousand  furlongs  ;^  but  from  the  point  where  the  neck  ends, 
the  tract  which  bears  the  name  of  Libya  is  of  very  great 
breadth. 

42.  For  my  part  I  am  astonished  that  men  should  ever 
have  divided  Libya,  Asia,  and  Europe  as  they  have,  for  they 
are  exceedingly  unequal.  Europe  extends  the  entire  length  of 
the  other  two,®  and  for  breadth  will  not  even  (as  I  think)  bear 
to  be  compared  to  them.  As  for  Libya,  we  know  it  to  be 
washed  on  all  sides  by  the  sea,  except  where  it  is  attached  to 
Asia.    This  discovery  was  first  made  by  Needs,*  the  Egyptian 


'  In  like  manner  Flinj  (Hist.  Kat. 
T.  11)  reckons  125  Bonian  miles  (= 
lOOOstades)  from  Pelnsinm  to  Arsinod; 
which  occnpied  the  site  of  Snez. 
Modem  surreys  show  that  the  direct 
distance  across  the  isthmns  is  not  so 
much  as  80  miles  (English),  or  nnder 
700  stades.  (See  note  *  on  Book  ii.  oh. 
158.) 

'  Herodotas  made  the  Phasis,  Cas- 
pian, and  Araxes,  the  boundary  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia.  In  this  he 
departed  from  Hecatsans,  who,  as  is 
dear,  from  his  Fragments,  regarded 
the  Tanais  as  the  bonndary.line.  (See 
espeoiaUy  Fragm.  166  and  168.)  The 
later  geographers,  Scylax  (Peripl.  p. 
74),  Strabo  (xi.  1,  §  1),  Ac.,  followed 
HecatflBDS — ^and  so  the  modems  gene- 
rally. Becently,  however,  the  Bus- 
■ians  have  determined  to  consider  the 
Ural  Biver,  the  Caspian,  and  their 
own  Georgian  frontier  as  the  bonnd- 

*  We  may  infer,  from  Keoo's  or- 
dering the  Phoenicians  to  oome  round 
by  the  "  Pillars  of  Heronles,"  that 
the  form  of  Africa  was  already 
known,  and  that  this  was  not  the  first 
expedition  which  bad  gone  round  it. 
The  fact  of  their  seeing  the  sun  rise 
on  their  right  as  they  returned  north, 
wards,  which  Herodotus  doubted,  is 
the  very  proof  of  their  having  gone 
round  the  Cape,  and  completed  the 
circuit.     He  i^rwards  mentions  (ch. 

TOL.  in. 


4)3)  another  expedition  which  set  out 
by  the  Mediterranean,  but  which  was 
g^ven  up.  But  the  Phcsnioians  sent 
by  Neco  were  not  the  only  success- 
ful cirounmavigators  of  Africa;  and 
Hanno,  a  Carthaginian,  went  round  it, 
going  through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
and  touching  at  Gades  (Cadiz),  and 
returning  by  the  end  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf.  (Plin.  ii.  67 ;  and  Arrian,  Ber. 
Indie,  at  end.)  He  founded  several 
towns  on  the  coast,  none  of  which 
remained  in  the  time  of  Vespasian. 
Major  Bennell  (p.  738)  thinks  that 
he  only  navigated  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  and  that  the  term  of  hio 
voyage  was  "  at  Sierra  Leone,  or  at 
Sherbro*,  and  far  more  probably  the 
latter."  Pliny  also  mentions  a  cer- 
tain  Endoxus,  a  contemporary  of 
Ptolemy  Lathyms,  by  whom  he  was 
probably  sent,  rather  than  "cum 
Lathumm  regem  fugeret,*'  who  went 
round  from  the  Arabian  Gulf  to 
Gades ;  and  others  were  reported  to 
have  performed  the  same  voyage  for 
commercial  purposes  (Plin.  ib.) .  The 
expedition  of  E^nno  dates  some  time 
after  that  of  Neco,  who  has  the  credit 
of  discovering  the  Cape  and  the  form 
of  Africa,  21  centuries  before  Diaz 
and  Yasco  de  Gama.  The  former 
was  for  commercial  purposes  con- 
nected with  India,  the  latter  to  settle 
a  g^gpraphical  question,  as  is  our 
modem  "  N.W.  passage."— [G.  W.] 
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king,  who  on  desisting  from  the  canal  which  he  had  began 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Arabian  Gulf,'  sent  to  sea  a  number 
of  ships  manned  by  Phoenicians,  with  orders  to  make  for  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,*  and  return  to  Egypt  through  them,  and 
by  the  Mediterranean.'  The  Phoenicians  took  their  departure 
from  Egypt  by  way  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  and  so  sailed  into 
the  southern  ocean.  When  autumn  came,  they  went  ashore, 
wherever  they  might  happen  to  be,  and  having  sown  a  tract 
of  land  with  com,  waited  until  the  grain  was  fit  to  cut.® 
Having  reaped  it,  they  again  set  sail;  and  thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  two  whole  years  went  by,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
third  year  that  they  doubled  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  made 
good  their  voyage  home.  On  their  return,  they  declared — ^I 
for  my  part  do  not  believe  them,  but  perhaps  others  may — 
that  in  sailing  round  Libya  they  had  the  sun  upon  their  right 
hand.^    In  this  way  was  the  extent  of  Libya  first  discovered. 


•  Vide  snpra,  ii.  158. 

'  They  were  ao  called,  not  from  the 
Greek  hero,  bnt  from  the  Tjrian 
deity,  whose  worship  was  always  in. 
trodnced  by  the  Phoenicians  in  their 
settlements.  Some  suppose  the  two 
pillars  in  the  Temple  of  Hercules  (on 
the  Spanish  coaat)  had  their  name 
transferred  by  mistake  to  the  two 
hills  of  Calpe  and  Abyla,  on  each  side 
of  the  straits.  Herodotns  evidently 
considers  them  on  the  African  as  well 
as  Spanish  coast  (iv.  181,  185;  see 
Dion.  Ferieg.  64,  seq.  73,  and  comp. 
Enstath.  PUn.  iii  Proem. ;  Strab.  iii. 
116  seq.). 

Strabo  says  the  Pillars  were  thought 
by  some  to  be  at  the  end  of  the 
8^»it8,  by  others  at  Gkides  (TdlHtipa), 
by  some  even  beyond  this ;  by  others 
to  be  Calpe   (Gibraltar),  and  Abila 

!*Afi6\ri,  *A$l\ri,  or  "AjSvAvQ,  Abila 
now  Apes-hill)  being  the  African 
mountain  opposite  Calpe.  Many  say 
these  hills  are  at  the  straits  ;  others 
that  they  are  two  brazen  columns,  8 
cubits  high,  in  the  Temple  of  Hercules 
at  Gkhdee,  which  Posidonius  thinks 
most  probable,  Strabo  not.  Plato 
(TLm.  p.  469)  speaks  of  that  mouth 


called  Pillars  of  Hercules;  Strabo  (iii. 
96)  of  the  influx  of  the  sea  at  the 
Pillars  and  the  town  of  Calpe.  (Cp.  the 
GkMlitanum  fretum  of  Pliny,  iii.  1.) 
The  dollars  of  Spain  have  hence  been 
called  coUmnate,  and  have  two  columns 
on  them.  Strabo  says  the  Temple  of 
Hercules  at  Gktdes  was  on  the  east 
side  of  the  island  nearest  the  main- 
hind.— [G.  W.] 

7  In  the  original,  "the  northern 
sea" — so  called  here  as  washing 
Libya  upon  the  north,  and  in  contrast 
with  the  ''southern"  or  Indian  Ocean. 
(Compare  ii.  11.) 

8  This  is  less  surprising  in  an  Afri- 
can climate,  where  barley,  doora  (hoi- 
cus  sorghum),  peas,  &c.,  are  reaped 
in  from  8  months  to  idO  days  after 
sowing,  ^d  vegetables  in  50  or  60 
days.  Even  Tamerlane  (as  Bennell 
observes),  in  his  preparations  for 
marching  into  China,  included  com 
for  sowing  the  lands. — [G.  W.] 

•  Here  the  faithful  reporting  of  • 
what  he  did  not  himself  imagine  true 
has  stood  our  author  in  good  stead. 
Pew  would  have  believed  the  Phceni. 
cian  circumnavigation  of  Africa  had 
it   not   been   vouched    for   by   this 
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43.  Next  to  these  Phoenicians  the  Carthaginians,  according 
to  their  own  accounts,  made  the  voyage.  For  Sataspes,  son 
of  Teaspes  the  AchsBmenian,  did  not  circumnavigate  Libya, 
though  he  was  sent  to  do  so;  but  fearing  the  length  and 
desolateness  of  the  journey,  he  turned  back  and  left  unaccom- 
plished the  task  which  had  been  set  him  by  his  mother.  This 
man  had  used  violence  towards  a  maiden,  the  daughter  of 
Zopyrus,  son  of  Megabyzus,^  and  King  Xerxes  was  about  to 
impale  him  for  the  offence,  when  his  mother,  who  was  a  sister 
of  Darius,  begged  him  off,  undertaking  to  ptmish  his  crime 
more  heavily  than  the  king  himself  had  designed.  She  would 
force  him,  she  said,  to  sail  round  Libya  and  return  to  Egypt 
by  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Xerxes  gave  his  consent ;  and  Sataspes 
went  down  to  Egypt,  and  there  got  a  ship  and  crew,  with 
which  he  set  sail  for  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Having  passed 
the  Straits,  he  doubled  the  Libyan  headland,  known  as  Gape 
Soloeis,*  and  proceeded  southward.  Following  this  course  for 
many  months  over  a  vast  stretch  of  sea,  and  finding  that  more 
water  than  he  had  crossed  stiU  lay  ever  before  him,  he  put 
about  and  came  back  to  Egypt.  Thence  proceeding  to  the 
court  he  made  report  to  Xerxes,  that  at  the  farthest  point  to 
which  he  had  reached,  the  coast  was  occupied  by  a  dwarfish 
race,®  who  wore  a  dress  made  from  the  palm-tree.*  These 
people,  whenever  he  landed,  left  their  towns  and  fled  away  to 
the  mountains ;  his  men,  however,  did  them  no  wrong,  only 
entering  into  their  cities  and  taking  some  of  their  cattle.  The 
reason  why  he  had  not  sailed  quite  round  Libya  was,  he  said , 
because  the  ship  stopped,  and  would  not  go  any  further.*^ 


diBcoTery.  Wlien  Herodotus  is  blamed 
for  repeating  the  absurd  stories  which 
be  had  been  told,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered what  we  mast  have  lost  had 
be  made  it  a  role  to  reject  from  his 
History  all  that  he  thought  unlikely. 
(See  the  Introductory  Essay,  vol.  i. 
R>.  95.96.) 

*  Vide  supra,  iii.  160. 

*  The  modem  Cape  Spartel.     (See 
n.  ch.  32,  Book  ii.) 

*  This  is  the  second  mention  of  a 


dwarfish  race  in  Africa  (see  aboye,  ii. 
32).  The  description  is  answered  by 
the  Bosjemana  and  the  Dokos,  who 
may  haye  been  more  widely  extended 
in  early  times. 

*  So  Larcher  and  Schweighseuser, 
B&hr  and  Beloe  translate  fpotyucritovs 
by  "red"  or  "purple.'*  But  Hero. 
dotuB  always  uses  ^irdccos,  neyer 
<poanicfiXos,  in  that  sense. 

*  It  has  been  conjectured  (Schlich- 
thorst,  p.  184),  with  much  reason,  that 
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Xerxes,  however,  did  not  accept  this  account  for  true ;  and  bo 
Sataspes,  as  he  had  failed  to  accomplish  the  task  set  him,  was 
impaled  by  the  king's  orders  in  accordance  with  the  former 
sentence/  One  of  his  eunuchs,  on  hearing  of  his  death,  ran 
away  with  a  great  portion  of  his  wealth,  and  reached  Samos, 
where  a  certain  Samian  seized  the  whole.  I  know  the  man's 
name  well,  but  I  shall  willingly  forget  it  here. 

44.  Of  the  greater  part  of  Asia,  Darius  was  the  discoverer. 
Wishing  to  know  where  the  Indus  (which  is  the  only  river  save 
one^  that  produces  crocodiles)  emptied  itself  into  the  sea,  he 
sent  a  number  of  men,  on  whose  truthfulness  he  could  rely, 
and  among  them  Scylax  of  Garyanda,^  to  sail  down  the  river. 
They  started  from  the  city  of  Caspatyrus,®  in  the  region  called 
Pactyica,  and  sailed  down  the  stream  in  an  easterly  direc- 


Sataspes  reached  the  coast  of  Guinea 
in  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  and 
there  fell  in  with  the  well-known 
Bontherly  trade-wind,  to  avoid  which 
our  vessels  on  going  ont  stand  across 
to  the  South  American  continent. 
These  winds  continuing  for  many 
months  without  cessation,  he  at  last 
gave  up  his  voyage  in  despair,  and 
returned  home.  The  previous  circum- 
navigation of  Africa  had  been  in  the 
opposite  direction,  from  Suez  round 
the  Cape  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
and  haid  therefore  been  advantaged, 
not  impeded,  by  the  '*  trades.'* 

«  The  fate  of  Sir  Walter  Baleigh 
furnishes  a  curious  parallel  to  this. 
(See  Hume's  History  of  England,  vol. 
V.  ch.  iv.) 

7  That  is,  the  Kile.  Vide  supra,  ii. 
67. 

[He  does  not  reckon  the  river  in 
Central  Africa,  though  it  had  croco- 
diles (Book  iL  ch.  32),  since  it  was 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Nile.— G.  W.] 

^  Caryanda  was  a  place  on  or  near 
the  Carian  coast.  (Scyl.  Peripl.  p.  91; 
Strabo,  xiv.  p.  941;  Steph.  Byz.  in 
voc.  Kap^ta^a.)  It  has  been  supposed 
that  there  were  two  cities  of  the  name 
(Diet,  of  Greek  and  Boman  Geogr. 
vol.  i.  p.  555),  one  on  the  mainland, 


the  other  on  an  island  opposite;  but 
the  best  authorities  know  only  of  one, 
which  is  on  an  island  off  the  coast. 
The  continental  Caryanda  is  an  inven- 
tion of  Pliny's  (H.  N.  v.  29),  whom 
Mela  follows  (i.  16).  Caryanda  was  a 
native  city,  not  a  Greek  settlement,  as 
Col.  Mure  supposes.  (Lit.  of  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  140.  See  Bcylaz,  Kaplu^^a 
injtros  Kot  w6\is  itoi  \lfjLvri'  o^roi 
Kapts.)  The  island  lay  between 
MynduB  and  Bargylia,  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  Myndian  or  Halicamassian 
Peninsula.  It  is  said  to  be  now  a 
peninsula,  being  '*  joined  to  the  main 
by  a  narrow  eandy  isthmus."  There 
is  a  fine  harbour,  called  by  the  Turks 
Pasha  Limani  (Leake's  Asia  Minor,  p. 
227). 

The  Periplus,  which  has  come  down 
to  us  under  the  name  of  Scylax,  is 
manifestly  not  the  work  of  this  early 
writer,  but  of  one  who  lived  about 
the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  (See 
Niebuhr's  paper  in  the  Denkschrift. 
d.  Berlin.  Acad.  1804-1811,  p.  83,  and 
his  Kleine  Hist.  Schrift.  i.  p.  105 ;  also 
Klausen's  work,  Hecat.  Mil.  fragmenta, 
Scylacis  Caryand.  Periplus,  Berlin, 
1831,  p.  259.)  A  very  few  fragments 
remain  of  the  genuine  Scylax.  (See 
vol.  i.  p.  47,  note*.) 

»  Vide  supra,  iii.  102. 
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tion^  to  the  sea.  Here  they  tamed  westward,  and,  after  a  voyage 
of  thirty  months,  reached  the  place  from  which  the  Egyptian 
king,  of  whom  I  spoke  above,  sent  the  Phoenicians  to  sail  round 
Libya.*  After  this  voyage  was  completed,  Darius  conquered 
the  Indians,'  and  made  use  of  the  sea  in  those  parts.  Thus 
all  Asia,  except  the  eastern  portion,  has  been  found  to  be 
similarly  circumstanced  with  Libya.*    • 

45.  But  the  boimdaries  of  Europe  are  quite  unknown,  and 
there  is  not  a  man  who  can  say  whether  any  sea  girds  it  roimd 
either  on  the  north '^  or  on  the  east,  while  in  length  it  un- 
doubtedly extends  as  far  as  both  the  other  two.  For  my  part 
I  cannot  conceive  why  three  names,  and  women's  names 
esi)ecially,  should  ever  have  been  given  to  a  tract  which  is  in 
reality  one,  nor  why  the  Egyptian  Nile  and  the  Colchian 
Phasis  (or  according  to  others  the  Mseotic  Tanais  and  Cimme- 
rian ferry)®  should  have  been  fixed  upon  for  the  boundary 
lines ;  ^  nor  can  I  even  say  who  gave  the  three  tracts  their 


*  The  real  course  of  the  Indus  is 
somewhat  west  of  south.  The  error 
of  Herodotus  arose  perhaps  from  the 
Cabal  river  being  mistaken  for  the 
trae  Indas.  The  course  of  this  stream, 
before  its  junction  with  the  Indus  at 
Attock,  is  from  N.W.  by  W.  to  S.E. 
bj  E.  Herodotus's  informants  pro- 
bably knew  this,  and  imagined  the 
easterly  bearing  of  the  river  to  con. 
tinae.  Still  both  they  and  Herodotus 
must  have  known  that  the  main  di- 
rection  of  the  stream  was  southerly; 
otherwise  it  could  never  have  reached 
the  Erythrsean  or  Southern  Sea  (supra, 
eh.  87).  (Niebuhr's  map  (Geogpraphy 
of  Herod.)  is  particularly  unsatis> 
^MHory  on  this  point.  According  to 
it  Scylax  on  reaching  the  sea  must 
have  turned  not  westward,  but  south- 
ward, 

*  Vide  Bupra,  ch.  42. 

'  The  conquest  of  the  Indians,  by 
which  we  are  to  understand  the  re- 
duction of  the  Punjaub,  and  perhaps 
(though  this  is  not  certain)  of  Scinde, 
preceded  (as  may  be  proved  by  the 
Inscriptions)  the  Scythian  expedition. 


India,  which  is  not  contained  among 
the  subject-provinces  enumerated  at 
Behistun,  appears  in  the  list  upon  the 
great  platform  of  Persepolis,  where 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  Western 
Scythians.  These  last;  are  added  upon 
the  tomb  inscription  at  Nakhsh-i-Bus- 
tam,  under  the  designation  of  'Hhe 
Sacse  beyond  the  sea.''  (Compare 
Beh.  Insor.  col.  i.  par.  6,  with  Lassen's 
Inscript.  I.  p.  42,  and  Sir  H.  Bawlin- 
son's  Inscr.  No.  6,  pages  197,  280,  and 
294  of  the  first  volume  of  Sir  H.  Baw- 
linson's  Behistun  Memoir.) 

*  Limited,  that  is,  and  circumscribed 
by  fixed  boundaries. 

*  See  Book  iii.  ch.  115,  sub  fin. 

^  Here  again,  as  in  ch.  12,  Larcher 
translates  "  la  ville  de  Porthmies  Cim. 
m^ennes."  How  a  town  can  serve  as 
a  boundary-line  he  omits  to  explain. 
Herodotus  undoubtedly  intends  the 
Strait  bf  Jenikaleh. 

'  The  earliest  Greek  geographers 
divided  the  world  into  two  portions 
only,  Europe  and  Asia,  in  the  latter 
of  which  they  included  Libya.  This 
was  the  division  of  Hecat»us.     (See 
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names,  or  whence  tbey  took  the  epithets.  According  to  the 
Greeks  in  general,  Libya  was  so  called  after  a  certain  Libya,  a 
native  woman,^  and  Asia  after  the  wife  of  Prometheus.  The 
Lydians,  however,  put  in  a  claim  to  the  latter  name,^  which 
they  declare  was  not  derived  from  Asia  the  wife  of  Prometheos, 
but  from  Asies,  the  son  of  Gotys,  and  grandson  of  Manes, 
who  also  gave  name  to  the  tribe  Asias  at  Sardis.  As  for 
Europe,  no  one  can  say  whether  it  is  surrounded  by  the  sea 
or  not,  neither  is  it  known  whence  the  name  of  Europe  was 
derived,^  nor  who  gave  it  name,  unless  we  say  that  Europe 


HfiUer'B  Preface  to  the  Fr.  Hist.  Gr. 
Tol.  i.  p.  X. ;  and  oomparo  Morels  Lit . 
of  Greece,  yoL  iv.  p.  147>  See  also 
above,  oh.  86,  and  note  ad  loo.)  Traces 
of  it  appear  among  Greeks  later  than 
Herodotus,  as  in  the  Fragments  of 
Hippias  of  Elis,  who  seems  to  have 
made  but  these  two  continents  (Fr.  4), 
and  in  the  Paneg^c  of  Isocrates  (p. 
1V9,  ed.  Baiter).  The  threefold  divi- 
sion was,  however,  far  more  generally 
received  both  in  his  day  and  after- 
wards. (Vide  supra,  ii.  16,  17,  and 
see  the  geographers,  passim.)  It  is 
oorions  that  in  Roman  times  we  once 
more  find  the  doable  division,  with  the 
difference  thatt  Africa  is  ascribed  to 
Enrope.  (Ballast.  Bell.  Jag.  17,  §  3. 
Conip.  Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.  v.  81,  and 
Agalhemer,  ii.  2,  ad  fin.) 

With  respect  to  the  boandariee  of 
the  continents,  it  appears  that  in  the 
earliest  times,  when  only  Eorope  and 
Asia  were  recognised,  the  Phasis, 
which  was  regarded  as  ranning  from 
the  Caspian — a  g^alf  of  the  dream, 
ambient  ocean — ^into  the  Eaxine,  was 
accepted  as  the  trae  sepc»tktor  between 
the  two  continents.  Agathemer  calls 
this  "  the  ancient  view  "  (i.  1),  and  it 
is  foand  not  only  in  Herodotas,  bat 
in  .ffischylas  (Prom.  Solat.  Fr.  2,  rp 
/t^y  9l9vfAOP  x^<*^^f  Ebp^writ  fUyw  iiV 
'AffUs  ripfjLOva  ^dunv).  We  may  gather 
ttom  Dionysias  (Perieg.  20,  21)  that  it 
oontinaed  among  the  later  Greeks  to 
dispate  the  groond  with  the  more 
ordinary  theory,  which  Herodotas  here 
rejects — that  the  Palos  Masotis  and 


the  Tanais  were  the  boandary.  This 
latter  view  is  adopted,  however,  almost 
ezdasively  by  the  later  writers,  (Cf . 
Scylaz,  Peripl.  p.  72;  Strabo,  iL  p. 
168  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  iii.  1 ;  Arrian,  PeripL 
P.  B.  p.  131 ;  Ptolem.  ii.  1  ;  Dionys. 
Perieg.  14 ;  Mela,  i.  3  %  Anon.  PeripL 
P.  E.  p.  183 ;  Agathemer,  ii.  6  ;  Armen. 
Geograph.  §  16,  Ac.)  Ptolemy  with  his 
asaal  accaracy,  adds  to  it,  that  where 
the  Tanais  fails  the  boandary  is  the 
meridian  prodaced  thence  northwards. 
In  modem  times  Earope  has  recovered 
a  portion  of  what  it  thas  lost  to  Asia, 
being  extended  eastward  first  to  the 
Wolga,  and  more  recently  to  the  Ural 
river.  The  question  of  the  boandary 
line  between  Asia  and  Africa  has  been 
already  treated  (see  Book  ii.  ch.  17, 
noteX»). 

^  Of  the  Libya  here  mentioned  as 
a  '*  native  woman"  we  have  no  other 
accoant.  Andron  of  Halicamassas 
made  Libya,  like  Asia  and  Earop^,  a 
daaghter  of  Oceanas  (Fr.  1).  Others 
derived  the  three  names  from  three 
men,  Earopas,  Asias,  and  Libyas 
(Eastath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  170).  There 
was  no  aniform  tradition  on  the  sab. 
ject. 

'  See  voL  i.  Essay  i.  p.  341,  342. 
This  was  the  view  of  Lycophron 
(Eastath^  ad  Dionys.  Perieg,  270). 

1  The  name  of  Earope  is  evidently 
taken  from  the  Semitic  word  ereb  (the 
Arabic  gharb),  the  <* western"  land 
soaght  for  and  colonized  from  Phoo- 
nioia.  (See  note  ^  on  Book  ii.  ch.  44.) 
-[G.W.] 
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was  so  called  after  the  Tynan  Enrop^,'  and  before  her  time 
was  nameless,  like  the  other  divisions.  But  it  is  certain  that 
Enrope  was  an  Asiatic,  and  never  even  set  foot  on  the  land 
which  the  Greeks  now  call  Europe,  only  sailing  from  Phoenicia 
to  Crete,  and  from  Crete  to  Lycia.  However,  let  us  quit  these 
matters.  We  shall  ourselves  continue  to  use  the  names' 
which  custom  sanctions. 

46.  The  Euxine  sea,  where  Darius  now  went  to  war,  has 


s  Aooording  to  Hegesippns  (Fr.  6) 
there  were  three  Enrop^ — one  a 
daughter  of  Ooean,  another  a  PhoBoi- 
oian  princess,  the  daughter  of  Agenor, 
and  the  third  a  native  of  Thrace,  in 
■earoh  of  whom  Cadmus  left  Asia. 
He  derives  the  name  of  Europe  from 
the  last ;  Hippias  (Fr.  4)  and  Andron 
(L  a  a)  derive  it  from  the  first; 
Herodotus  and  Enstathios  from  the 
second.  (See  Enst.  ad  Dion.  Per.  L  s.  c.) 

'  The  qoestion  of  whence  these 
names,  two  of  which  still  contiune  in 
nee,  were  really  derived,  is  one  of  some 
interest.  There  are  grounds  for  be- 
lieving Europe  and  Ama  to  have  origi- 
nallj  signified  *'  the  west "  and  **  the 
east "  respectively.  Both  are  Semitic 
terms,  and  probably  passed  to  the 
Greeks  from  the  Phoenicians.  Europe 
ifl  the  Hebrew  ai  V,  the  Assyrian  ereh, 
the  Greek,  "EfVffBof,  the  Arabic  Oharh 
and  Arab,  It  signifies  **  setting,'^  "  the 
west,"  **  darkness."  Asia  is  from  the 
Hebrew  itr(whence  K|Hd,  "theeast"), 
Assyrian  (uu, "  to  rise,"  or  "  go  forth." 
It  is  an  adjectival  or  participial  form 
from  this  root  (comp.  inr,  2  Ghron. 
zzzii.  21)  ;  and  thus  signifies  "  going 
forth,"  •*  rising,"  or  "  the  east."  The 
Greeks  first  applied  the  title  to  that 
portion  of  the  eastern  continent  which 
lay  nearest  them,  and  with  which 
they  became  first  acquainted  —  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  opposite  the  Cy- 
dadee;  whence  they  extended  it  as 
their  knowledge  grew.  Still  it  had  al- 
ways a  special  application  to  the  country 
about  Ephesus.  With  regard  to  Libya, 
it  is  perhaps  most  probable  that  the 
Greeks  first  called  the  south  or  south- 
west wind  A^Bo,  because   it  brought 


moUture  (xlfia,  comp.  Xc/i3«),  and  then 
when  they  found  a  land  from  which  it 
blew,  called  that  land  Libya;  not 
meaning  ''the  moUt  land,"  which 
would  be  a  misnomer,  but  **  the  aoutK- 
em  land."  The  connexion  with  the 
Hebrew  Lubim,  caA  (Dan.  xi.  43; 
Nahum  iiL  9),  who  are  probably  the 
modem  Nubians  (see  Beechey's  Expe- 
dition, p.  68),  is  very  doubtfuL 

The  derivation  of  the  Latin  term 
"Africa,"  which  we  use  instead  of 
Libya,  is  peculiarly  obscure.  Alexan. 
der  Polyhistor  quotes  a  Jewish  writer 
whom  he  calls  Cleodemus,  and  appears 
to  identify  with  the  prophet  Malachi, 
as  deriving  the  word  from  Epher,  *i^, 
a  grandson  of  Abraham  and  Keturah 
(Fr.  7  J  cf.  Gen.  xxv.  4).  Josephus 
adopts  the  same  view  (Anti<|.  Jud.  L 
16).  Leo  suggests  two  derivations : 
one  from  the  Ai*abic  root  furak,  Heb. 
piD,  "  to  break  off,  separate,  rend 
asimder;"  the  other  from  a  certain 
Arabian  king  Iphric  or  Iphricus,  who 
was  driven  out  of  Asia  by  the  Assy- 
rians. These  accounts  do  not  deserve 
much  attention.  Perhaps  the  term 
Jfri  was  the  real  ethnic  appellation  of 
the  tribe  on  whose  coast  the  Cartha- 
ginians  settled,  and  hence  the  Bomans 
formed  the  word  Africa:  or  more 
probably  it  was  a  name  which  the 
Phcsnician  settlers  gave  to  the  natives, 
connected  with  the  Hebrew  root  K^, 
and  meaning  "  nomads,"  or  "  savagea" 
(Compare  the  terms  Numidee  and  Nu- 
midia.)  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
name  was  always  applied  espectally  to 
the  tract  bordering  upon  Carthage. 
(Plin.  H.  K.  V.  4;  Mela,  i.  7;  Agathe. 
mer,  iL  6 ;  Leo.  Afric.  L  1,  Ac,) 
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nations  dwelling  around  it,  with  *  the  one  exception  of  the 
Scythians,  more  unpolished  than  those  of  any  other  region 
that  we  know  of.  For,  setting  aside  Anacharsis*  and  the 
Scythian  people,  there  is  not  within  this  region  a  single 
nation  which  can  be  put  forward  as  having  any  claims  to 
wisdom,  or  which  has  produced  a  single  person  of  any  high 
repute.  The  Scythians  indeed  have  in  one  respect,  and  that 
the  very  most  important  of  all  those  that  fall  under  man's 
control,  shown  themselves  wiser  than  any  nation  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Their  customs  otherwise  are  not  such  as  I 
admire.**  The  one  thing  of  which  I  speak,  is  the  contrivance 
whereby  they  make  it  impossible  for  the  enemy  who  invades 
them  to  escape  destruction,  while  they  themselves  are  entirely 
out  of  his  reach,  unless  it  please  them  to  engage  with  him. 
Having  neither  cities  nor  forts,  and  carrying  their  dwellings 
with  them  wherever  they  go ;  accustomed,  moreover,  one  and 
all  of  them,  to  shoot  from  horseback;*  and  living  not  by 


<  Couoeming  Anaoharsis,  see  below, 
ch.  76. 

'  It  was  a  fashion  among  the  Greeks 
to  praise  the  simplicity  and  honesty 
of  the  nomade  races,  who  were  less 
civilized  than  themselves.  Homer  had 
done  so  in  a  passage  which  possibly 
referred  to  these  very  Scythians  : 

fXanro^Timv, iipi*»v rtt  ititatorarmv  kvBpm' 
'••^  mad.  Xlil.  6. 

^Bchylns  had  commended  them  as 

IviruKfit /9p«rrfip«r,  «0vo^oi  l*i$at 

From.  Sol.  Fr.  10. 


In  later  times  Ephoms  made  them  the 
subject  of  alabonred  panegyric  (See 
the  Pragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  i.  p.  74, 
Fragm.  76;  and  compare  Nic  Dun. 
Fr.  123.)  Herodotns  intends  to  marie 
his  dissent  from  snch  views. 

*  It  is  cnrions  that  the  Scythian 
remains  discovered  at  Kertch  do  not 
give  an  example  of  a  Scythian  horse- 
archer,  although  they  show  the  mode 
in  which  the  Scyths  nsed  the  javelin 
on  horseback,  and  in  which  they  shot 
their  arrows  on  foot. 
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husbandry  but  on  their  cattle,  their  waggons  the  only  houses 
that  they  possess,^  how  can  they  fail  of  being  unconquerable, 
and  unassailable  even? 

47.  The  nature  of  their  country,  and  the  rivers  by  which 
it  is  intersected,  greatly  favour  this  mode  of  resisting  attacks. 
For  the  land  is  level,  well  watered,  and  abounding  in  pasture ;  ® 
while  the  rivers  which  traverse  it  are  almost  equal  in  number 
to  the  canals  of  Egypt.  Of  these  I  shall  only  mention  the 
most  famous  and  such  as  are  navigable  to  some  distance  from 
the  sea.    They  are,  the  Ister,  which  has  five  mouths ;  ®  the 


7  Compare  the  earlier  description 
of  MBchjluB : — 

txv$ax vofMXiiatt  o\  vXcxrar  ari\at 

vtiapciot  voiovff'  iw'  CMcikXoir  Bxott, 

Prom,  Vlnct  734-736. 
Hippocrates,  who  visited  Soythia  a 
generation  later  than  Herodotus,  gave 
a  Rimilar  account,  adding  the  fact 
that  the  Scythian  wagons  were  either 
four-wheeled  or  six.wheeled.  (DeAere, 
Aqni,  et  Loois,  §  44,  p.  353.) 

It  may  be  donbted  whether  the 
ancient  Scythians  really  lived  entirely 
in  their  wagons.  More  probably  their 
wagons  carried  a  tent,  consisting  of  a 
light  framework  of  wood  covered  with 
felt  or  matting  (Fig.  1),  which  coold 
bo  readily  transferred  from  the  wheels 
to  the  ground,  and  vice  versd.    This 


Fig.  1. 
at  least  is  the  case  with  the  modem 
Nogai  and  Knndore  Tatars,  who  how- 
e?er  use  also  a  sort  of  covered  cart 


Fig.  a. 
C^  2  and  8),  not  very  nnlike  the 
cararans  of  onr  wealthy  gypsies.   The 
subjoined    representations  of    Tatar 


Fig.  3. 

vehicles  are  from  the  works  of  Pallas 
(Figs.  1  and  2),  and  of  Mr.  Oliphant 
(Fig.  3). 

^  The  pasture  is  now  not  good  ex. 
cepting  in  the  inmiediate  vicinity  of 
the  rivers;  otherwise  the  picture 
drawn  of  the  country  accords  exactly 
with  the  accounts  gfiven  by  modem 
travellers.  The  extreme  flatness  of  the 
whole  region  is  especially  noted.  De 
Hell  speaks  of  the  "  cheerless  aspect  of 
those  vast  plains,  with  nothing  to  vary 
their  surface  but  the  tumuli,  and  with 
no  other  boundaries  than  the  sea." 
(Travels,  p.  38,  E.  T.)  Dr.  Clarke 
says,  '*  All  the  south  of  Bussia,  from 
the  Dnieper  to  the  Volga,  and  even  to 
the  territories  of  the  Kirgissian  and 
Thibet  Tartars  (?),  with  all  the  north 
of  the  Crimea,  is  one  flat  uncultivated 
desolate  waste,  forming,  as  it  were,  a 
series  of  those  deserts  bearing  the 
name  of  steppis."  (Travels  in  Bussia, 
&o.,  p.  306.) 

»  So  Ephorus  (Pr.  77),  Arrian  (Pe- 
ripl.  P.  E.  p.  135),  and  the  Anonymous 
Peripl.  P.  E.  (p,  155)  ;  but  Pliny  (H. 
N.  iv.  12)  and  Mela  (ii.  7)  mention  six 
mouths,  while  Strabo  (vii.  p.  441)  and 
Solinus  (c.  19)  have  seven.  There 
would  no  doubt  be  perpetual  changes. 
At  present  the  number  is  but  four. 
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Tyras,  the  Hypanis,  the  Borysthenes,  the  Panticapes,  the 
Hypacyris,  the  Gerrhus,  and  the  Tanais.^  The  courses  of 
these  streams  I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe. 

48.  The  Ister  is  of  all  the  rivers  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted the  mightiest.  It  never  varies  in  height,  but  con- 
tinues at  the  same  level  summer  and  winter.  Counting  from 
the  west  it  is  the  first  of  the  Scythian  rivers,  and  the  reason 
of  its  being  the  greatest  is,  that  it  receives  the  waters  of 
several  tributaries.  Now  the  tributaries  which  swell  its  flood 
are  the  following:  first,  on  the  side  of  Scythia,  these  five 
— ^the  stream  called  by  the  Scythians  Porata,  and  by  the 
Greeks  Pyretus,  the  Tiarantus,  the  Ararus,  the  Naparis,  and 
the  Ordessus.^  The  first-mentioned  is  a  great  stream,  and 
is  the  easternmost  of  the  tributaries.  The  Tiarantus  is  of 
less  volume,  and  more  to  the  west.  The  Ararus,  Naparis, 
and  Ordessus  fall  into  the  Ister  between  these  two.  All 
the  above-mentioned  are  genuine  Scythian  rivers,  and  go 
to  swell  the  current  of  the  Ister. 

49.  Prom  the  country  of  the  Agathyrsi  comes  down  another 
river,  the  Maris,'  which  empties  itself  into  the  same ;  and 
from  the  heights  of  Hsemus  descend  with  a  northern  course 
three  mighty  streams,^  the  Atlas,  the  Auras,  and  the  Tibisis, 


^  For  the  identifioation  of  these 
rivers,  see  below,  chs.  61.57. 

'  For  the  etymology  of  these  names, 
see  the  Appendix,  Essay  ii.,  '  On  the 
Ethnography  of  the  Em^pean  Scyths.' 
With  respect  to  the  identification  of 
the  rivers,  that  the  Porata  is  the  Pruth 
would  seem  to  be  certain.  Probably 
the  Tiarantus  is  the  Aluta,  in  which 
case  the  Arams  will  be  the  Serwth,  the 
Naparis  the  Prcbova  or  JalomnitMaf 
and  the  Ordessns  the  Arditch,  (See 
Niebohr's  Scythia,  page  89,  E.  T.) 
The  names  Arditeh  and  Streth  may 
be  oormptions  of  the  ancient  appel- 
lations. 

'  This  most  certainly  be  the  modem 
Marosch,  a  tributary  of  the  TheisSf 
which  runs  with  a  course  almost  due 
west  from  the  eastern  Carpathians, 
through  Transylvania  into  Hung^ary. 
The  Theiss  apparently  was  unknown 


to  Herodotus,  or  regarded  as  &  tribu. 
tary  of  the  Maris. 

*  Mannert  (Geograph.  vii.  p.  8)  pro- 
poses to  read  od  fUydfioi;  and  certainly 
it  is  untrue  to  say  that  any  great  rivers 
descend  from  the  northern  skirts  of 
Mount  Heemus  (the  modem  Balkan). 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  decide  to 
which  of  the  mimy  small  streams  run- 
ning  from  this  mountain  rang^  the 
names  in  Herodotus  apply.  The  Soius, 
however,  which  is  no  doubt  the  Oscius 
of  Thucydides  (ii.  96),  and  the  CEsous 
of  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  iii.  26),  may  be 
identified  both  from  its  name  and 
position  with  the  laker.  The  six  rivers, 
therefore — the  Atlas,  Auras,  Tibisis, 
Athrys,  Nofis,  and  Artanes — have  to  be 
found  between  the  Isker  and  the  sea. 
They  may  be  conjectured  to  represent 
the  Tahan,  Drietaf  Kara  Lom,  Jontro, 
Oamaf  and  Vidm 


\ 
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and  pour  their  waters  into  it.  Thrace  gives  it  three  tribu- 
tariesy  the  Athrys,  the  Noes,  and  the  Artaneei,  which  all  pass 
through  the  country  of  the  Crobyzian  Thracians.*^  Another 
tributary  is  furnished  by  PaBonia,  namely,  the  Scius;  this 
river,  rising  near  Mount  Ehodop6,  forces  its  way  through  the 
chain  of  HsBmus,^  and  so  reaches  the  Ister.  From  niyria 
comes  another  stream,  the  Angrus,  which  has  a  course  from 
south  to  north,  and  after  watering  the  Triballian  plain,  falls 
into  the  Bron^s,  which  falls  into  the  IsterJ  So  the  Ister  is 
augmented  by  these  two  streams,  both  considerable.  Besides 
all  these,  the  Ister  receives  also  the  waters  of  the  Carpis^  and 
the  Alpis,*  two  rivers  running  in  a  northerly  direction  from  the 
country  above  the  Umbrians.  For  the  Ister  flows  through 
the  whole  extent  of  Europe,  rising  in  the  country  of  the  Celts^^ 


'  The  CrobTzi  are  enpposed  to  be  a 
Slavic  population,  and  the  same  men- 
timed  by  Strabo  (yii.  461),  and  Pliny 
(ir.  12).  The  name  is  thought  to  be  re. 
tained  in  the  KrivitBhi,  a  tribe  of 
Bi«na.~[G.  W.] 

'  This  is  nntme.  No  Btream  forces 
Ht  way  through  this  chain.  The  Soins 
(Isker)  rises  on  the  northern  flank  of 
H»mii8,  exactly  opposite  to  the  point 
where  the  range  <^  Rhodop^  (Despoto 
Dagh)  branches  out  from  it  towards 
the  south-east.  From  the  two  oppo- 
site sngles  made  by  Bhodop^  with 
Hemus,  spring  the  two  streams  of 
Hebms  and  Nestus.  Hence  it  appears 
that  Thuoydides  is  more  accurate  than 
Herodotus,  when  he  says  of  the  Scius 
or  Oicius,  ^7  3*  o&rof  iic  rod  tpcvs 
^  vc^  iral  6  V4ffros  Koi  6  "Efipof 
(2.96.) 

'  The  Angms  is  either  the  western 
Mwava  or  the  Ibor,  most  probably  the 
toer.  The  Brongns  is  the  eastern 
or  Bulgarian  Jfora«a.  The  Triballian 
plttn    is    thus    the    principality    of 

*  As  Herodotus  plunges  deeper  into 
^  Buropean  continent,  his  know- 
le^  is  less  exact.  He  knows  the  fact 
thst  the  Danube  receives  two  great 
Mtttaries  from  the  south  (the  Draye 
•»d  the  Bare)  in  the  upper  part  of  its 


course,  but  he  does  not  any  longer 
know  the  true  direction  of  the  streams. 
Possibly  also  he  conceives  the  rivers, 
of  whidi  he  has  heard  the  Umbrians 
tell  as  running  northwards  from  the 
Alps  above  their  country,  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  g^reat  tributaries  where, 
of  the  dweUers  on  the  middle  Danube 
spoke.  Thus  the  Carpis  and  the  Alpis 
would  represent,  in  one  point  of  view, 
the  Save  and  the  Drave,  in  anothw, 
the  Salza  and  the  Inn  (cf.  Niebuhr's 
Rom.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  142,  E.  T.)  ;  or 
possibly,  if  we  consider  where  he 
placed  the  sources  of  the  Danube 
(near  Pyrene),  the  Inn  and  the  Rhine. 

'  It  is  interesting  to  find  in  He- 
rodotus  this  first  trace  of  the  word 
Alp,  by  which,  from  the  time  of  Poly- 
bius,  the  great  European  chain  has 
been  known.  At  the  present  day  it 
is  applied  in  the  country  itself,  not  to 
the  high  mountain  tops,  but  to  the 
green  pastures  on  their  slopes.  It 
can  haindly  have  been  at  any  time  tho 
real  name  of  a  river. 

*®Vide  supra,  ii.  88.  Aristotle's 
knowledge  did  not  g^^atly  exceed 
that  of  Herodotus.  He  too  made  the 
Danube  rise  in  Celtica,  and  from 
VjThi6  (Heteorolog.  i.  18,  p. 850).  He 
knew,  however,  that  Pyr6n6  was  a 
fnountotn. 
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(the  most  westerly  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  excepting  the 
Cynetians^),  and  thence  running  across  the  continent  till  it 
reaches  Scythia,  whereof  it  washes  the  flanks. 

60.  All  these  streams,  then,  and  many  others,  add  their 
waters  to  swell  the  flood  of  the  Ister,  which  thus  increased 
becomes  the  mightiest  of  rivers ;  for  undoubtedly  if  we  com- 
pare the  stream  of  the  Nile  with  the  single  stream  of  the  Ister, 
we  must  give  the  preference  to  the  Nile,*  of  which  no  tributary 
river,  nor  even  rivulet,  augments  the  volume.  The  Ister 
remains  at  the  same  level  both  summer  and  winter — owing 
to  the  following  reasons,  as  I  believe.  During  the  winter  it 
runs  at  its  natural  height,  or  a  very  little  higher,  because  in 
those  countries  there  is  scarcely  any  rain  in  winter,  but  con- 
stant snow.  When  summer  comes,  this  snow,  which  is  of 
great  depth,  begins  to  melt,  and  flows  into  the  Ister,  which 
is  swelled  at  that  season,  not  only  by  this  cause,  but  also  by 
the  rains,  which  are  heavy  and  frequent  at  that  part  of  the 
year.  Thus  the  various  streams  which  go  to  form  the  Ister 
are  higher  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  just  so  much 
higher  as  the  sim's  power  and  attraction  are  greater ;  so  that 
these  two  causes  counteract  each  other,  and  the  effect  is  to 
produce  a  balance,  whereby  the  Ister  remains  always  at  the 
same  level.* 


*  Vide  supra,  ii.  33,  note  ^. 

*  The  lengths  of  the  two  riyers  are 
—of  the  Nile,  2600  miles,  according 
to  its  present  known  or  sapposed 
coarse;  of  the  Danube,  1760  miles. 
(See  ch.  33,  Book  ii.)  The  Nile, 
which  has  no  tribataries  except  in 
Abyssinia,  and  is  not  fed  bj  rains 
except  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
during  the  tropical  rains,  continues  of 
about  the  same  breadth  during  aU  its 
course.  It  is  occasionally  narrower  in 
Nubia,  in  consequence  of  the  nature 
of  the  rockj  hmd  through  which  it 
passes;  but  having  no  tributary  in 
Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  there  is  of  course 
no  reason  for  its  becoming  larger 
towards  its  mouth.  The  broadest  part 
is  the  White  Biver,  which  is  some- 


times  miles  across,  and  divided  into 
several  broad  but  shallow  channels. 
In  Eg^t  its  general  breadth  is  about 
one-third  of  a  mile,  and  the  rate  of 
its  mid.8tream  is  generally  from  1}  to 
about  2  knots,  but  during  the  inunda- 
tion more  rapid,  or  above  3  miles  an 
hour.— [G.  W.] 

'  Too  much  force  is  here  assigned 
to  the  attracting  power  of  the  sun. 
The  «bahmce''  of  which  Herodotus 
speaks  is  caused  by  the  increased 
volume  of  the  soutiiem  tributaries 
during  the  summer  (which  is  caused 
by  the  melting  of  the  snows  along  the 
range  of  the  Alps),  being  just  suffi- 
cient to  oompensate  for  the  diminished 
volume  of  the  northern  tributaries, 
which  in  winter  are  swelled  by  the 
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51.  This,  then,  is  one  of  the  great  Scythian  rivers ;  the 
next  to  it  is  the  Tyras/  which  rises  from  a  great  lake  sepa- 
rating Scythia  from  the  land  of  the  Neuri,  and  runs  with  a 
southerly  course  to  the  sea.  Greeks  dwell  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  who  are  called  Tyritae.** 

52.  The  third  river  is  the  Hypanis.®  This  stream  rises 
within  the  limits  of  Scythia,  and  has  its  source  in  another 
vast  lake,  around  which  wild  white  horses  graze.  The  lake  is 
called,  properly  enough,  the  Mother  of  the  Hypanis.^  The 
Hypanis,  rising  here,  during  the  distance  of  five  days'  navi- 
gation is  a  shallow  stream,  and  the  water  sweet  and  pure; 
thence,  however,  to  the  sea,  which  is  a  distance  of  four  days, 
it  is  exceedingly  bitter.  This  change  is  caused  by  its  receiving 
into  it  at  that  point  a  brook  the  waters  of  which  are  so  bitter 
that,  although  it  is  but  a  tiny  rivulet,  it  nevertheless  taints 
the  entire  Hypanis,  which  is  a  large  stream  among  those  of 
the  second  order.  The  source  of  this  bitter  spring  is  on  the 
borders  of  the  Scythian  Husbandmen,®  where  they  adjoin 


Xfuii0.  It  is  not  true  that  the  rains 
of  summer  are  heavier  than  those 
of  winter  in  the  basin  which  the 
Daonbe  drains :  rather  the  exact  re. 
Terse  is  the  case.  Were  it  otherwise, 
the  Danube,  like  the  Nile,  woold  over, 
flow  in  the  snmmer  ;  for  the  evapora- 
ting power  of  the  son's  rays  on  the 
sorfaoe  of  a  river  in  the  latitude  of 
the  Danube  is  very  trifling. 

*  The  Tyras  is  the  modem  Dniestr 
(=  Danas-Ter),  still  called,  according 
to  Heeren  (As.  Nat.  vol.  ii.  p.  257, 
note  '),  the  TyrcU  near  its  month.  Its 
main  stream  does  not  rise  from  a  lake, 
but  one  of  its  chief  tributaries,  the 
Sered,  which  rises  near  Zlocxow  in  Gal. 
licia,  does  flow  from  a  smaU  lake. 
There  is  also  a  largish  lake  on  the 
Werezysca,  near  Lemherg,  in  the  same 
country,  which  communicates  with 
the  nuun  stream  of  the  Dniestr,  not 
fir  from  its  source.  Heeren  regards 
this  as  the  lake  of  which  Herodotus 
had  heard.     (As.  Nat.  1.  s.  c.) 

*  A  Greek  town  called  Tyras,  and 
ilw>  Ophiusa  (Flin.  His.  Nat.  iv.  II ; 


Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.),  lay  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Dniestr,  on  its  right  bank. 
(Ophiusa  in  Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  70; 
Tyras  in  the  Anon.  Peripl.  Pont.  Enx. 
p.  (158.)  It  was  a  colony  of  the 
Milesians.  (Anon.  Peripl.  1.  s.  c.) 
When  the  Gioths  (Getse)  conquered 
the  region  about  this  river,  they  re- 
ceived  the  name  of  Tyri-getro.  (Strab. 
vii.  p.  442.) 

'  The  Hypanis  is  undoubtedly  the 
Bog^  a  main  tributary  of  the  Dniepr. 
The  marshes  of  Volhynia,  from  which 
flow  the  feeders  of  the  Pripetf  are  in 
this  direction ;  but  it  is  scarcely  po6> 
sible  that  the  Bog  can  at  any  time 
have  flowed  out  of  them. 

7  Compare  below,  ch.  86. 

^  Herodotus  appears  to  have  pene- 
trated as  far  as  this  fountain  (infra, 
ch.  81),  no  traces  of  which  are  to  be 
found  at  the  present  day.  The  water 
of  the  Scythian  rivers  is  brackish  to 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea, 
but  there  is  now  nothing  peculiar  in 
the  water  of  the  Hypanis. 
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upon  the  Alazonians ;  and  the  place  where  it  rises  is  called 
in  the  Scythio  tongue  Exampceus,^  which  means  in  onr 
language,  ''  The  Sacred  Ways/'  The  spring  itself  bears  the 
same  name.  The  Tyras  and  the  Hypanis  approach  each 
other  in  the  country  of  the  Alazonians/  but  afterwards 
separate,  and  leave  a  wide  space  between  their  streams. 

53.  The  fourth  of  the  Scythian  rivers  is  the  Borysthenes.* 
Next  to  the  Ister,  it  is  the  greatest  of  them  all ;  and,  in  my 
judgment,  it  is  the  most  productive  river,  not  merely  in 
Scythia,  but  in  the  whole  world,*  excepting  only  the  Nile, 
with  which  no  stream  can  possibly  compare.  It  has  upon  its 
banks  the  loveliest  and  most  excellent  pasturages  for  cattle; 
it  contains  abundance  of  the  most  delicious  fish ;  its  water  is 
most  pleasant  to  the  taste ;  its  stream  is  limpid,  while  all  the 
other  rivers  near  it  are  muddy ;  the  richest  harvests  spring 
up  along  its  course,  and  where  the  ground  is  not  sown,  the 
heaviest  crops  of  grass ;  while  salt  forms  in  great  plenty 
about  its  mouth  without  human  aid,^  and  large  fish  are  taken  in 


'  The  etymology  of  this  term  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  Appendix,  Essay  ii.  '  On 
the  Ethnography  of  the  European 
Scyths.' 

^  That  is,  between  the  47th  and 
48th  parallels.  The  fact  here  noticed 
by  Herodotus  strongly  proTos  his 
actual  knowledge  of  the  geography 
of  these  countries. 

>  The  Borysthenes  is  the  Dniepr.  It 
hi^  got  the  name  as  early  as  the 
compilation  of  the  anonymous  Peri- 
plus  Pont.  Eux.     (See  p.  150.) 

*  Something  of  the  same  enthusiasm 
which  appears  in  the  description  of 
Herodotus  breaks  out  also  in  modem 
travellers  when  they  speak  of  the 
Dniepr.  **  Among  the  riyers  of  South- 
em  Russia/'  says  Madame  de  Hell, 
"the  Dniepr  cltums  one  of  the  fore- 
most places,  from  the  length  of  its 
course,  the  volume  of  its  waters,  and 
the  deep  bed  which  it  has  excavated 
for  itself  across  the  plains;  but  no- 
where does  it  present  more  charming 
views  than  from  the  height  I  have 
just  mentioned,  and  its  vicinity.  After 


having  spread  out  to  the  breadth  of 
nearly  a  league,  it  parte  into  a  multi- 
tude of  chumels  that  wind  throngh 
forests  of  oaks,  alders,  poplars,  and 
aspens,  whose  vigorous  growth  be- 
speaks the  richness  of  a  virgin  BoiL 
The  groups  of  isluids,  capridcnisly 
breaking  the  surface  of  the  waters, 
have  a  melancholy  beanty  and  a 
primitive  character  scarcely  to  be 
seen  except  in  those  vast  wildernesses 
where  man  has  left  no  traces  ol  his 
presence.  Nothing  in  our  country  at 
all  resembles  this  land  of  landsc^ve. 

For    some    time    after  my 

arrival  at  Doutchina  I  found  an  end- 
less source  of  delight  in  contempla- 
ting these  majestic  scenes.*'  (Travels^ 
pp.  66,  67,  B.  T.) 

*  Dio  Ghrysostom  notes  the  value  of 
this  salt  as  an  article  of  trade  with 
the  other  Greeks  and  with  the  Scyths 
of  the  interior  (Or.  zxxvi.  p.  43). 
The  salines  of  Kinhumf  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  promontory  which 
forms  the  southern  shore  of  the  liman 
of  the  Dniepr,  are  still  of  the  greatest 
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it  of  the  sort  called  Antacsei,  without  any  prickly  bones,  and 
good  *for  pickling.*^  Nor  are  these  the  whole  of  its  marvels. 
As  flEur  inland  as  the  place  named  Gerrhus,  which  is  distant 
forty  days'  voyage  from  the  sea,®  its  conrse  is  known,  and 
its  direction  is  from  north  to  south ;  but  above  this  no  one 
has  traced  it,  so  as  to  say  through  what  countries  it  flows. 
It  enters  the  territory  of  the  Scythian  Husbandmen  after 
numing  for  some  time  across  a  desert  region,  and  continues 
for  ten  days'  navigation  to  pass  through  the  land  which  they 
inhabit.  It  is  the  only  river  besides  the  Nile  the  sources  of 
which  are  unknown  to  me,  as  they  are  also  (I  believe)  to^ll 
the  other  Greeks.  Not  long  before  it  reaches  the  sea  the 
Borysthenes  is  joined  by  the  Hypanis,  which  pours  its  waters 
into  the  same  lake.^  The  land  that  lies  between  them,  a 
narrow  point  like  the  beak  of  a  ship,®  is  called  Gape  Hippo- 
laos.    Here  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  Geres,^  and  opposite  the 

be  no  Bnfflcient  reason  for  altering  the 
number  forty  in  the  text,  ma  Matthias 
and  Laroher  snggest. 

7  The  word  in  the  Greek  (ftiot)  is 
rather  "  marsh  "  than  "  lake,"  and  the 
Umctn  of  the  Dniepr  is  in  point  of  fact 
so  shallow  as  almost  to  deserve  the 
name.  "  In  snmmer  it  has  hardly  six 
feet  of  water."  (Beport  of  Bnssian 
Eng^eers  ;  Clarke,  1.  s.  c.) 

'  This  description,  which  is  copied 
by  Dio  (Or.  xxxvi.  p.  437),  and  which 
wonld  exactly  snit  the  promontory  of 
Kinhvm,  applies  bnt  ill  to  the  land  as 
it  now  lies  between  the  two  rivers. 
Has  the  anthor^s  memory  played  him 
false,  or  are  we  to  suppose  that  the 
form  of  the  land  has  changed  since 
his  time  ? 

•  Or  "CybdU,"  for  the  reading  is 
donbtfol.  BUhr  gives  Mrirphs  for 
A-fififirpos  on  the  authority  of  many  of 


importance  to  Russia,  and  supply 
vast  tracts  of  the  interior.  (See  Dr. 
Clarke's  Russia,  Appendix,  Ko.  viii. 
p.  759.) 

'  Tbie  sturgeon  of  the  Dniepr  have 
to  this  day  a  great  reputation.  Caviare 
(the  ripixos  'Aptokcuop  of  AthensBUs) 
is  made  from  the  roes  of  these  fish  at 
Ebenon  and  Nioolaef.  For  a  scien- 
tifio  description  of  the  sturgeon  of  the 
I>mepr,  see  Kirb/s  Bridgewater  Trea- 
tise, voL  i.  p.  107. 

*  The  Dniepr  is  navigable  for  barges 
all  the  way  from  Smolensko  to  its 
month,  a  distance  of  not  less  than 
UOO  miles.  The  navigation  is  indeed 
giwtly  impeded  by  the  rapids  below 
Mkaterinoslav ;  but  still  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks  in  the  spring,  at  the  time 
<rf  the  spring  floods,  they  are  passed 
by  boats.  (See  Dr.  Clarke's  Russia, 
App.  Till.  p.  756  J  and  De  Hell's 
Travels,  p.  20,  E.  T.)  Herodotus  does 
not  leem  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
itfads,  which  may  possibly  have  been 
frodnced  by  an  elevation  of  the  land 
BQMK  hia  time.  (See  Murchison's 
Geology  of  Russia,  vol.  i.  p.  678.)  It 
is  mioertam  what  distance  he  iH' 
tended  by  a  day's  voyage  up  the 
oovne  of  a  river,  but  there  seems  to 


the  best  MSS. ;  and  among  the  coins 
found  on  the  site  of  Olbia,  the  head 
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temple  upon  the  Hypanis  is  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Borys- 
thenites.^    But  enough  has  been  said  of  these  streams. 

54.  Next  in  succession  comes  the  fifth  river,  called  the 
Panticapes,*  which  has,  like  the  Borysthenes,  a  course  from 
north  to  south,  and  rises  from  a  lake.  The  space  between 
this  river  and  the  Borysthenes  is  occupied  by  the  Scythians 
who  are  engaged  in  husbandry.  After  watering  their  country, 
the  Panticapes  flows  through  Hylsea,  and  empties  itself  into 
the  Borysthenes. 

55.  The  sixth  stream  is  the  Hypacyris,  a  river  rising 
from  a  lake,  and  running  directly  through  the  middle  of  the 
Nomadic  Scythians.      It  falls  into  the  sea,  near  the  city  of 


of  Cybdl^,  with  the  well-known  crown 
of  towers,  oconrs  frequently.  (See 
Mionnet's  Description  des  M^dailles, 
Ac.,  Supplement,  torn.  ij.  pp.  14-15.) 

^  Olbia,  called  also  Borysthenes 
(supra,  ch.  18,  note  •),  was  on  the 
western  or  right  bank  of  the  Hypanis, 
as  sufficiently  appears  from  this  pas- 
sage.  Its  site  is  distinctly  marked 
by  mounds  and  ruins,  and  has  been 
placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  dis- 
covery of  numerous  coins  and  inscrip- 
tions. (Clarke,  pp.  614-623;  Choix 
des  M^ailles  Antiques  d'Olbiopolis  ou 
Olbia,  faisant  partie  du  cabinet  du 
Conseiller  d'Etat  De  Blaramberg, 
Paris,  1822.)  It  is  now  called  8to- 
mogil,  "the  Hundred  Mounds,"  and 
lies  about  12  miles  below  Nicolaef,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Bog,  3  or  4 
miles  from  the  junction  of  the  Bog 
with  the  lima/n  of  the  Dniepr.  (De 
HeU,  p.  34,  E.  T.) 

It  is  curious  to  find  Olbia  placed  on 
the  wrong  bank  of  the  Hypanis  by 
Major  Bennell  in  his  great  map  of 
Western  Asia^  published  so  late  as 
1831. 

^  On  the  Panticapes,  see  ch.  18, 
note.  This  and  the  next  two  rivers 
defy  identification  with  any  existing 
stream.  Ghreat  changes  have  probably 
occurred  in  the  physical  geography  of 
Southern  Bussia  since  the  time  of 
Herodotus.  (Murchison's  Geology  of 
Bussia,  pp.  673-577.)     The  Dniepr  in 


his  time  seems  to  have  had  a  largie 
delta,  enclosed  within  the  month 
which  he  knew  as  the  Borysthenes, 
and  that  called  by  him  the  Gerrhns, 
though  this  latter  can  scarcely  have 
parted  from  the  main  stream  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  the  sea  as  he 
imagined.  It  is  possible  that  there 
have  been  great  changes  of  level  in 
Southern  Bussia  since  his  time,  and 
the  point  of  departure  may  perhaps 
have  been  as  high  oa  KryloVy  in  lat. 
49%  as  represented  in  the  map  pre- 
fixed to  this  volume ;  but  perhaps  it 
is  more  probable  that  the  delta  did 
not  begin  till  about  Kakofka,  where 
the  Borysthenes  may  have  thrown  off 
a  branch  which  passed  into  the  Gulf 
of  Perekop  by  KalantchaJc  (see  Mur- 
chison,  p.  574,  note) ;  or,  finally, 
Herodotus  may  have  been  completely 
at  fault,  and  the  true  Gerrhus  of  his 
day  may,  like  that  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  5), 
have  really  fallen  into  the  Palus 
Mseotis,  being  the  modem  Molotchina, 
as  Bennell  supposes.  (Geography  of 
Herod,  p.  71.) 

^  This  place  is  called  Carcin^  by 
Pliny  (H.  N.  iv.  12)  and  Mela  (ii.  1), 
Carcina  by  Ptolemy  (1.  s.  c),  Car. 
cinitis  by  Hecatasus  (Fr.  Hist.  Gr, 
vol.  i.  p.  10,  Fr.  153)  and  Herodotus, 
Carcinites,  or  Coronites,  by  the  anony- 
mous author  of  the  Peripl.  Pont.  Eux. 
(p.  148).  It  gave  name  to  the  bay 
on  the    western  side  of    the  Tanrio 
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Carcinitis,^  leaying  HylaBa  and  the  course  of  Achilles  ^  to  the 
right. 

56.  The  seventh  riyer  is  the  Gerrhus,  which  is  a  branch 
thrown  out  by  the  Borysthenes  at  the  point  where  the  course 
of  that  stream  first  begins  to  be  known,  to  wit,  the  region 
called  by  the  same  name  as  the  stream  itself,  viz.  Gerrhus. 
This  river  on  its  passage  towards  the  sea  divides  the  country 
of  the  Nomadic  from  that  of  the  Boyal  Scyths.  It  runs  into 
the  Hypaeyris. 

57.  The  eighth  river  is  the  Tanais,  a  stream  which  has  its 
source,  far  up  the  country,  in  a  lake  of  vast  size,*^  and  which 
empties  itself  into  another  still  larger  lake,  the  Palus  Maeotis, 
whereby  the  country  of  the  Royal  Scythians  is  divided  from 
that  of  the  Sauromatas.  The  Tanais  receives  the  waters  of 
a  tributary  stream,  called  the  Hyrgis.' 


Cheraonese  (Flin.  1.  s.  c ;  Mel.  1.  b.  o., 
Ac.),  the  modem  Gulf  of  Perekop. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
Greek  settlement.  Perhaps  it  may 
haye  been  a  Cimmerian  town,  and 
haye  contained  the  Gjmrio  Coer  in  its 
first  syllable. 

*  This  is  the  modem  Kosa  Tendra 
and   Kosa    J)jarilgatch,  a    long  and 
narrow  strip  of  sandy  beach  extend- 
ing about  80  miles  from  nearly  oppo. 
site  Kalantchak   to  a  point  about  12 
miles    sonth    of   the    promontory   of 
Kmbum,  and  attached  to  the  conti- 
nent only  in  the  middle  by  an  isthmus 
about  12  miles  across.    (Strabo  vii.  p. 
445)    and     Eustathius     (ad    Dionys. 
Perieg.  306)    compare  it  to  a  fillet, 
Pliny  (H.  N.  iv.  12)  and  Mela  (ii.  1) 
to  a  Bword.     It  is  carefully  described 
by  Strabo,  Eustathius,  and  the  anony- 
mous  author    of    the   Periplus,    less 
accurately  by  Mela.    Various  accounts 
were   given    of   the  name.    At    the 
western  extremity  there  was  a  grove 
acred  to  Achilles  (Strab.  p.  446),  or, 
according  to  others,  to  Hecate  (Anon. 
PeripL  P.  E.  p.  149).    Marcianus  Ca- 
pella  placed  here  the  tomb  of  Achilles 
(tI  p.  214),  who  was  said  by  Alcfisus 
to  have  **  ruled  over  Soythia"  (Pr.  49, 
Bergk.)       The    worship   of    Achilles 

VOL. in. 


was  strongly  affected  by  the  Pontic 
Greeks.  He  had  a  temple  in  Olbia 
(Strab.  1.  B.  c),  on  the  coins  of  which 
his  name  is  sometimes  found  (Mionnet, 
Supplement,  tom.  ii.  p.  32) ;  anotlier 
in  the  present  Isle  of  Serpents 
(Arrian,  Peripl.  P.  Eux.  p.  135)  ;  a 
third  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Straits 
of  Eertch,  at  the  narrowest  point 
(Strab.  xi.  p.  756) ;  and,  as  some 
think,  a  fourth  on  a  small  island  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  dedi- 
cated to  him  by  the  Olbiopolites.  (See 
EOhler's  M^moire  sur  los  lies  et  la 
course  oonsacr^s  k  Aohille;  and 
comp.  Dio  Chrysost.  Or.  xxxvi.  p. 
439.)  His  head  also  appears  occasion- 
ally on  the  ocHUB  of  Chersonesus 
(Mionnet,  ut  supra,  pp.  1  and  3) ;  and 
in  an  inscription  found  at  Olbia,  and 
g^ven  accurately  in  Edhler's  Be- 
marques  sur  un  ouvrage,  Ac.,  p.  12, 
he  is  (apparently)  entitled  "  Ruler  of 
the  Pontus"  (nONTAPXHS). 

*  The  Tanais  (the  modem  Don) 
rises  from  a  small  lake,  the  lake  of 
Jva/n-Ozero,  in  lat.  64**  2'.  long.  38°  8'. 
The  Yolga  flows  in  part  from  the 
great  lake  of  Onega. 

'  There  are  no  means  of  identify- 
ing this  river.  Mr.  Blakesley  regards 
it  as  the  Seiersky,  in  which  he  finds 
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68.  Such  then  are  the  rivers  of  chief  note  in  Scythia.  The 
grass  which  the  land  produces  is  more  apt  to  generate  gall  in 
the  beasts  that  feed  on  it  than  any  other  grass  which  is  known 
to  us,  as  plainly  appears  on  the  opening  of  their  carcases. 

69.  Thus  abundantly  are  the  Scythians  provided  with  the 
most  important  necessaries.  Their  manners  and  customs 
come  now  to  be  described.  They  worship  only  the  following 
gods,  namely,  Vesta,  whom  they  reverence  beyond  all  the 
rest,  Jupiter,  and  TeUus,  whom  they  consider  to  be  the  wife 
of  Jupiter ;  and  after  these  Apollo,  Celestial  Venus,  Hercules, 
and  Mars.^  These  gods  are  worshipped  by  the  whole  nation  : 
the  Boyal  Scythians  offer  sacrifice  likewise  to  Neptune.  In 
the  Scythic  tongue  Vesta  is  caUed  Tahiti,  Jupiter  (very  pro- 
perly, in  my  judgment)  Papc^us,  TeUus  Apia,  ApoUo  (Etosyms, 
Celestial  Venus  Artimpasa,  and  Neptune  Thamimasadas.^ 
They  use  no  images,  altars,  or  temples,  except  in  the  worship 
of  Mars ;  but  in  his  worship  they  do  use  them. 


**  Bome  vestige  of  the  ancient  title." 
I  flhoTild  be  inclined  rather  to  look  on 
it  aa  repieeenting  the  Donets,  if  any 
dependence  oonld  be  placed  on  this 
part  of  onr  author's  g^graphy.  He 
oalls  it  in  another  place  the  Syrgis 
(infra,  ch.  128.) 

7  The  religion  of  the  Scythians  ap- 
pears  by  this  account  to  haye  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  the  worship  of  the 
elements.  Jnpiter  (Popcmis),  while 
he  was  the  father  of  the  gods,  was 
also  perhaps  the  air;  Vesta  {Tahiti) 
was  fire,  Tellus  (Apia)  earth,  Neptnne 
(Thamtimasadas)  water,  Apollo  {Oito- 
sytw)  the  sun,  and  celestial  Venns 
(Artimpasa)  the  moon.  The  supposed 
worship  of  Mars  was  probably  the 
mere  worship  of  the  scymitar  (cf. 
Grote's  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p. 
323).  What  that  of  Hercules  may 
have  been  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
Herodotus  has  no  Scythian  name  for 
Heronles,  any  more  than  he  has  for 
Mars.  The  subjoined  representation 
of  a  Scythian  god  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  tombs.  M.  Dubois  calls  it  **  the 
Scythian    Hercules,"    but    there    is 


nothing  which  determinately  fixes  its 
character.  It  has  rather  the  appear- 
ance  of  a  god  of  drinking. 

*  The  probable  etymology  of  these 
names  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  Essay 
ii.,  *0n  the  Ethnography  of  the 
European  Scyths.' 
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60.  The  maimer  of  their  sacrifices  is  everywhere  and  in 
every  case  the  same ;  the  victim  stands  with  its  two  fore-feet 
bound  together  by  a  cord,  and  the  person  who  is  about  to 
offer,  taking  his  station  behind  the  victim,  gives  the  rope  a 
pull,  and  thereby  throws  the  animal  down;  as  it  falls  he 
invokes  the  god  to  whom  he  is  offering ;  after  which  he  puts 
a  noose  round  the  animal's  neck,  and,  inserting  a  small  stick, 
twists  it  round,  and  so  strangles  him.  No  fire  is  lighted, 
there  is  no  consecration,  and  no  pouring  out  of  drink-offer- 
ings; but  directly  that  the  beast  is  strangled  the  sacrificer 
flays  him,  and  then  sets  to  work  to  boil  the  flesh. 

61.  As  Scythia,  however,  is  utterly  barren  of  firewood,'  a 
plan  has  had  to  be  contrived  for  boiling  the  flesh,  which  is 
the  following.  After  flaying  the  beasts,  they  take  out  all  the 
bones,  and  (if  they  possess  such  gear)  put  the  flesh  into 
boilers  made  in  the  country,  which  are  very  like  the  cauldrons 
of  the  Lesbians,  except  that  they  are  of  a  much  larger  size ; 
then  placing  the  bones  of  the  animals  beneath  the  cauldron, 
they  set  them  alight,  and  so  boil  the  meat.^®  If  they  do  not 
happen  to  possess  a  cauldron,  they  make  the  animal's  paunch 
hold  the  flesh,  and  pouring  in  at  the  same  time  a  little  water, 
lay  the  bones  under  and  light  them.  The  bones  bum  beauti- 
fally ;  and  the  paunch  easily  contains  all  the  flesh  when  it  is 
stript  from  the  bones,  so  that  by  this  plan  your  ox  is  made  to 
boil  himself,  and  other  victims  also  to  do  the  like.  When  the 
meat  is  all  cooked,  the  sacrificer  offers  a  portion  of  the  flesh 


'  The  scarcity  of  firewood  in  the 
steppes  giTes  rise  to  a  nmnber  of 
conoas  contriyances.  In  sonthem 
Rnssift,  and  also  in  Mongolia  and 
Eastern  Tartary,  almoet  the  only- 
firing  used  is  the  dung  of  animals. 
This  is  carefully  collected,  dried  in 
tbe  son,  and  in  Bnssia  made  into 
Httle  bricks,  in  Mongolia  piled  in  its 
Datmal  state  about  the  tents.  The 
Tatars  call  this  species  of  fuel  argoU ; 
the  Russians  kirhitch.  (Hue's  Voy- 
^e  dans  la  Tartaric,  torn.  i.  p.  65 ; 
Pallas,  YoL  i.  p.  538 ;  De  Hell,  pp.  41 
»i»d98.) 


A  similar  scarcity  in  Northern 
Africa  renders  the  dung  of  the  camel 
BO  precious  that  on  journeys  a  bag  is 
plaiioed  under  the  animal's  tail  to 
catch  the  fuel  on  which  the  eyening 
meal  depends.  (Pacho's  Voyage  dana 
la  Marmorique,  p.  180.) 

^^  It  may  be  gathered  from  Essekiel 
(xxiy.  5)  that  a  similar  custom  pre- 
yailed  among  the  Jews.  The  bones  of 
the  yak  are  said  to  be  used  for  fuel  in 
Eastern  Nepaul  at  the  present  day. 
(Hooker's  Notes  of  a  Naturalist,  yol. 
i.  p.  218.) 
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and  of  the  entrails,  by  casting  it  on  the  ground  before  him. 
They  sacrifice  all  sorts  of  cattle,  but  most  commonly  horses.^ 

62.  Such  are  the  victims  offered  to  the  other  gods,  and  such 
is  the  mode  in  which  they  are  sacrificed ;  but  the  rites  paid 
to  Mars  are  different.  In  every  district,  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment,^ there  stands  a  temple  of  this  god,  whereof  the  following 
is  a  description.  It  is  a  pile  of  brushwood,  made  of  a  vast 
quantity  of  fagots,  in  length  and  breadth  three  furlongs ;  in 
height  somewhat  less,^  having  a  square  platform  upon  the  top, 
three  sides  of  which  are  precipitous,  while  the  fourth  slopes  so 
that  men  may  walk  up  it.  Each  year  a  hundred  and  fifty 
wagon-loads  of  brushwood  are  added  to  the  pile,  which  sinks 
continually  by  reason  of  the  rains.  An  antique  iron  sword  ^ 
is  planted  on  the  top  of  every  such  mound,  and  serves  as  the 
image  of  Mars  :  ^  yearly  sacrifices  of  cattle  and  of  horses  are 
made  to  it,  and  more  victims  are  offered  thus  than  to  aU  the 
rest  of  their  gods.    When  prisoners  are  taken  in  war,  oat  of 


^  Tide  sapra,  Book  i.  216,  where  the 
same  is  related  of  the  Massagetae. 
Horses  have  always  abounded  in  the 
steppes,  and  perhaps  in  ancient  times 
were  more  common  than  any  other 
animal.  In  the  province  of  Tchakar, 
north  of  the  Great  Wall,  the  emperor 
of  China  has,  it  is  said,  between 
400,000  and  500,000  horses.  (Hac's 
Voyage,  torn.  i.  p.  57.)  De  Hell  esti- 
mates the  horses  of  the  Calmncks  at 
fh>m  250,000  to  800,000,  their  sheep 
at  1,000,000,  bnt  their  kine  only  at 
180,000.     (Travels,  p.  241,  E.  T.) 

*  Mr.  Blakesley  well  observes  (not. 
ad  loc.)  that  the  expression  here  need 
is  scarcely  appropriate  to  Scythia, 
where  the  people  had  no  fixed  abodes. 

'  These  measores  are  utterly  in. 
credible.  We  gather  firom  them  that 
Herodotus  had  not  seen  any  of  these 
piles,  but  took  the  exaggerated  ac- 
counts of  certain  mendacious  Scy- 
thians. How  a  countiy  aly&s  H^vKos 
was  to  furnish  such  enormous  piles  of 
brushwood,  he  forgot  to  ask  himself. 

*  In  the  Scythian  tombs  the  wea- 
pons are  usually  of  bronze;  bat  the 


sword  in  the  great  tomb  at  Kertok 
was  of  iron,  so  that  Herodotus  is  per- 
haps not  mistaken. 

"  This  custom  is  also  ascribed  to 
the  Scythians  by  Lnoian  (Jov.  Trag. 
§  42,  p.  275),  Mela  (ii.  1,  sub.  fin.), 
Solinus  (o.  19),  Clemens  Alexandrinos 
(Protrept.  iv.  p.  40),  and  others. 
Hicesius  ascribed  it  to  the  Sauromate 
(Mailer's  Fr.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  iv.  p.  429). 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  speaks  of  it  as 
belonging  to  the  Alani  and  Huns  of 
his  own  day  (xxxi.  2).  In  the  time  of 
Attila,  a  sword,  supposed  to  be  actu. 
ally  one  of  these  ancient  Scythian 
weapons,  was  discovered  by  a  chance 
(Prisons  Panites,  Fr.  8,  p.  91;  Jor- 
nandes  de  Bebus  Getiois,  c.  35,  ad 
fin.),  and  made  the  object  of  worship, 
Genghis  Khan,  upon  his  elevation,  re- 
peated the  same  observance.  (Nie. 
buhr's  Scythia,  p.  46,  E.  T.;  It  is 
scarcely  however  to  be  called  '*a 
Mongolio  custom ; "  for  it  seems  to 
have  been  common  to  most  of  the 
tribes  which  have  wandered  over  the 
steppes. 
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every  hundred  men  they  sacrifice  one,  not  however  with  the 
same  rites  as  the  cattle,  but  with  different.  Libations  of  wine 
are  first  poured  upon  their  heads,  after  which  they  are  slaugh- 
tered over  a  vessel ;  the  vessel  is  then  carried  up  to  the  top  of 
the  pile,  and  the  blood  poured  upon  the  scymitar.  While  this 
takes  place  at  the  top  of  the  mound,  below,  by  the  side  of  the 
temple,  the  right  hands  and  arms  of  the  slaughtered  prisoners 
are  cut  off,  and  tossed  on  high  into  the  air.  Then  the  other 
victims  are  slain,  and  those  who  have  offered  the  sacrifice 
depart,  leaving  the  hands  and  arms  where  they  may  chance 
to  have  fallen,  and  the  bodies  also,  separate. 

68.  Such  are  the  observances  of  the  Scythians  with  respect 
to  sacrifice.  They  never  use  swine  for  the  purpose,  nor 
indeed  is  it  their  wont  to  breed  them  in  any  part  of  their 
country. 

64.  In  what  concerns  war,  their  customs  are  the  following. 
The  Scythian  soldier  drinks  the  blood  of  the  first  man  he  over- 
throws in  battle.  Whatever  number  he  slays,  he  cuts  off  all 
their  heads,^  and  carries  them  to  the  king ;  since  he  is  thus 
entitled  to  a  share  of  the  booty,  whereto  he  forfeits  all  claim 
if  he  does  not  produce  a  head.  In  order  to  strip  the  skull  of 
its  covering,  he  makes  a  cut  round  the  head  above  the  ears, 
and,  laying  hold  of  the  scalp,  shakes  the  skull  out ;  then  with 
the  rib  of  an  ox  he  scrapes  the  scalp  clean  of  flesh,  and 
softening  it  by  rubbing  between  the  hands,  uses  it  thenceforth 
as  a  napkin.^    The  Scyth  is  proud  of  these  scalps,  and  hangs 


*  This  onstom  of  cntting  off  heads  is 
Qonmum  to  manj  barbaroas  and  semi- 
barbarous  nations.  In  the  Assyrian 
eonlpiiires  we  frequently  see  decapi- 
tated corpses,  and  Assyrians  carrying 
off  the  heads  of  their  foes.  (Layard's 
Ninereh  and  Babylon,  pp.  447,  456, 
kc)  According  to  Diodoms  (ziv. 
115),  the  Ganls  spent  the  whole  of  the 
day  following  on  the  battle  of  the 
AUia  in  thns  matilating  the  dead, 
parid  hewing  off  the  head  of  Goliah 
is  a  familiar  instance.  Herodotns  for- 
nidiet  another  in  the  conduct  which  he 


ascribes  to  Artaphemes  (vi.  80).  In. 
the  East,  the  mntilation  of  fallen 
enemies  is  almost  nnirersal.  Poseido- 
nins  of  Apamea  spoke  of  himself  as  an 
eye-witness  of  the  practice  in  Ganl 
(Fr.  26)  ;  and  Strabo  calls  it  a  general 
onstom  of  the  northern  nations  (iy.  p. 
302). 

7  Hence  the  phrase  ^KvOurrl  x^'P^ 
fuuerpov  (Hesych.  ad  too.  ;  SophocL 
(Enom.  ap.  Athenseam.  z.  18,  p.  410), 
and  the  verb  awwrKvdiCtiWt  "  to  scalp,** 
nsed  by  Athensens  and  Euripides. 
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them  from  his  bridle-rein ;  the  greater  the  number  of  such 
napkins  that  a  man  can  show,  the  more  highly  is  he  esteemed 
among  them.^  Many  make  themselves  cloaks,  like  the 
capotes  of  our  peasants,  by  sewing  a  quantity  of  these  scalps 
together.  Others  flay  the  right  arms  of  their  dead  enemies, 
and  make  of  the  skin,  which  is  stripped  off,  with  the  nails 
hanging  to  it,  a  covering  for  their  quivers.  Now  the  skin  of 
a  man  is  thick  and  glossy,  and  would  in  whiteness  surpara 
almost  all  other  hides.  Some  even  flay  the  entire  body  of 
their  enemy,  and  stretching  it  upon  a  frame  carry  it  about 
with  them  wherever  they  ride.  Such  are  the  Scythian  customs 
with  respect  to  scalps  and  skins. 

65.  The  skulls  of  their  enemies,  jiot  indeed  of  all,  but  of 
those  whom  they  most  detest,  they  treat  as  foUows.  Having 
sawn  off  the  portion  below  the  eyebrows,  and  cleaned  out  the 
inside,  they  cover  the  outside  with  leather.  When  a  man  is 
poor,  this  is  aU  that  he  does;  but  if  he  is  rich,  he  also  lines 
the  inside  with  gold :  in  either  case  the  skull  is  used  as  a 
drinking-cup.®  They  do  the  same  with  the  skulls  of  their  own 
kith  and  kin  if  they  have  been  at  feud  with  them,  and  have 
vanquished  them  in  the  presence  of  the  king.  When  strangers 
whom  they  deem  of  any .  account  come  to  visit  them,  these 
skulls  are  handed  round,  and  the  host  tells  how  that  these 
were  his  relations  who  made  war  upon  him,  and  how  that  he 
got  the  better  of  them ;  all  this  being  looked  upon  as  proof  of 
bravery. 

66.  Once  a  year  the  governor  of  each  district,  at  a  set  place 
in  his  own  province,  mingles  a  bowl  of  wine,  of  which  all  Scy- 
thians have  a  right  to  drink  by  whom  foes  have  been  slain ; 
while  they  who  have  slain  no  enemy  are  not  allowed  to  taste 
of  the  bowl,  but  sit  aloof  in  disgrace.  No  greater  shame 
than  this  can  happen  to  them.    Such  as  have  slain  a  very 


'  The  resemblanoe  of  these  customs 
to  those  of  the  Bed  Indians  will  strike 
every  reader. 

'  Ammianas  Marcellinns  relates  the 
same  of  the  Soordisci,  modt  probably 


a  Tentonio  people  (zxvii.  4)  ;  **  Hostiis 
captiyomm  Bdlonse  litant  et  Harti, 
hnmannmqne  sang^ainem  in  osHlms 
capitum  cavis  bibnnt  ayidiili." 
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large  number  of  foes,  have  two  cnps  instead  of  one,  and  drink 
from  both. 

67.  Scythia  has  an  abundance  of  soothsayers,  who  foretell 
the  future  by  means  of  a  number  of  willow  wands.  A  large 
bundle  of  these  wands  is  brought  and  laid  on  the  ground. 
The  soothsayer  unties  the  bundle,  and  places  each  wand  by 
itself,  at  the  same  time  uttering  his  prophecy:  then,  while  he  is 
still  speaking,  he  gathers  the  rods  together  again,  and  makes 
them  up  once  more  into  a  bundle.  This  mode  of  divination 
is  of  home  growth  in  Scythia.^  The  Enarees,  or  woman-Uke 
men,'  have  another  method  which  they  say  Venus  taught 
them.  It  is  done  with  the  inner  bark  of  the  linden-tree. 
They  take  a  piece  of  this  bark,  and,  splitting  it  into  three 
strips,  keep  twining  the  strips  about  their  fingers,  and  un- 
twining them,  while  they  prophesy. 

68.  Whenever  the  Scythian  king  falls  sick,  he  sends  for  the 
three  soothsayers  of  most  renown  at  the  time,  who  come  and 
make  trial  of  their  art  in  the  mode  above  described.   Generally 


^  It  was  not,  howeveri  confined  to 
Scythia.  The  Scoliast  on  Nicander 
(Theriaca,  613)  observes  that  the  Magi, 
u  well  as  the  Scythians,  divine  by 
means  of  a  staff  of  tamarisk-wood 
{M6yoi  Si  teat  "Zk^Ooi  /ivpuclr^  fuurrt^- 
orrai  (^) ;  and  his  statement  with 
ntpect  to  the  Magi  is  confirmed  by  a 
reference  to  Dino.  There  is  also  dis. 
tinct  allnsion  to  such  a  mode  of  divin- 
ation in  Hosea  (iv.  12)  :  "  My  people 
aek  connael  of  their  stocks,  and  their 
ttag  deeUurelh  wUo  them."  So  Taoitns 
teUs  US  of  the  Germans :  "  Sortinm 
ooQsnetndo  simplex ;  virgam,  f rag^fer^ 
arbori  deoisam,  in  snroalos  ampntant, 
eoeqoe,  notis  qnibosdam  discretes, 
■oper  candidam  veetem  temerd  ac  for. 
toito  spargnnt;  moz  ....  preoatns 
Deos,  ooBlomqne  snspiciens,  ter  $ingu» 
Iw  toIUt ;  snblatos  secnndiim  impres- 
amantenotaminterpretatnr."  {Qer- 
BsuL  c  10.)  Ammianos  Marcellinns 
soCes  a  similar  practice  among  the 
Akni  (xzzi.  2),  and  Saxo  Grammaticns 
Among  the  Slaves  near  the  Baltic  (Hist, 
Btn.  ziT.  p.  288).    The  saperstition 


with  respect  to  the  number  three 
appears  in  this  last,  as  in  so  many 
other  instances.  (See  Mr.  Blakesley's 
not.  ad  loc) 

^  Tide  snpra,  i.  105.  The  existence 
of  this  class  of  persons  in  Scythia,  and 
the  religions  interpretation  placed 
npon  their  physical  infirmity,  is  wit- 
nessed to  by  Hippocrates  (De  Acre, 
Aqni,  et  Locis,  vi.  §  106-109 ;  see  also 
Anst.  £th«  vii.  7,  §  6,)  who  calls  them 
ii^o^pius.  This  is  probably  the  exact 
rendering  of  the  Scythic  word,  which 
I  shoold  be  inclined  to  derive  from  en 
(=  an),  the  negative  (Greek and  2^nd 
an,  Latin  in-  or  ne,  onr  lin-),  and  oior 
(Lat.  viTf  Gr^k  lipMT,  ifi^v/Apris)^  "a 
man."  This  at  least  appears  to  me  a 
more  probable  etymology  than  Mr. 
Blakesley's  of  'EMtpcct  quasi  Fci'dipfcf, 
venerei,  Yenos,  according  to  Herodotns, 
was  in  Scythic  "  Artimpasa"  (ch.  69). 

Beinegg  says  that  a  weakness  like 
that  here  described  is  still  found 
among  the  Nogai  Tatars  who  inhabit 
this  district.  (Cf.  Adelung's  Mithri. 
dates,  L  p.  472.) 
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they  say  that  the  king  is  ill,  because  such  or  such  a  person, 
mentioning  his  name,  has  sworn  falsely  by  the  royal  hearth. 
This  is  the  usual  oath  among  the  Scythians,  when  they  wish 
to  swear  with  very  great  solemnity.  Then  the  man  accused 
of  haying  forsworn  himself  is  arrested  and  brought  before  the 
king.  The  soothsayers  tell  him  that  by  their  art  it  is  dear 
he  has  sworn  a  false  oath  by  the  royal  hearth,  and  so  caused 
the  illness  of  the  king — ^he  denies  the  charge,  protests  that  he 
has  sworn  no  false  oath,  and  loudly  complains  of  the  wrong 
done  to  him.  Upon  this  the  king  sends  for  six  new  sooth- 
sayers, who  try  the  matter  by  soothsaying.  If  they  too  find 
the  man  guilty  of  the  offence,  straightway  he  is  beheaded  by 
those  who  first  accused  him,  and  his  goods  are  parted  among 
them :  if,  on  the  contrary  they  acquit  him,  other  soothsayers, 
and  again  others,  are  sent  for,  to  try  the  case.  Should  the 
greater  number  decide  in  favour  of  the  man's  innocence,  then 
they  who  first  accused  him  forfeit  their  lives. 

69.  The  mode  of  their  execution  is  the  following:  a 
wagon  is  loaded  with  brushwood,  and  oxen  are  harnessed  to 
it ;  ^  the  soothsayers,  with  their  feet  tied  together,  their  hands 
bound  behind  their  backs,  and  their  mouths  gagged,  are  thrust 
into  the  midst  of  the  brushwood ;  finally  the  wood  is  set  alight, 
and  the  oxen,  being  startled,  are  made  to  rush  off  with  the 
wagon.  It  often  happens  that  the  oxen  and  the  soothsayers 
are  both  consumed  together,  but  sometimes  the  pole  of  the 
wagon  is  burnt  through,  and  the  oxen  escape  with  a  scorch- 
ing. Diviners — lying  diviners,  they  call  them — are  burnt 
in  the  way  described,  for  other  causes  besides  the  one  here 
spoken  of.  When  the  king  puts  one  of  them  to  death,  he 
takes  care  not  to  let  any  of  his  sons  survive :  *  all  the  male 


'  We  learn  from  this  that  the  aooient 
SoTthians,  like  the  modern  Calmncks 
and  Nogais,  need  oxen  and  not  horses 
to  draw  their  wagons.  (PftUas,  yoI.  i. 
p.  532,  and  plate  6 ;  Clarke,  vol.  i.  rig- 
nette  to  ok.  xiy.  See  also  the  wood- 
cuts in  note  '  on  oh.  46.)  Hippocrates 
noted  the  fact  more  ezplicitl/  than 


Herodotns  (De  Aere,  AqoA,  et  Locii, 
§  44,  p.  353). 

*  There  is  a  corert  allusion  here  to 
the  well-known  line  of  StAsinns :  — 

Hiiwtott  2r  iraW//0  rrcivat  waSimt  Mara\*lwot, 

Herodotns  had  made  a  previous  refer, 
ence  to  it  (Book  i.  ch.  155). 
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offspring  are  slain  with  the  father,  only  the  females  being 
allowed  to  live. 

70.  Oaths  among  the  Scyths  are  accompanied  with  the 
following  ceremonies :  a  large  earthen  bowl  is  filled  with  wine, 
and  the  parties  to  the  oath,  wounding  themselves  slightly  with 
a  knife  or  an  awl,  drop  some  of  their  blood  into  the  wine ;  then 
they  plunge  into  the  mixture  a  scymitar,  some  arrows,  a 
battle-axe,  and  a  javeUn,'  all  the  while  repeating  prayers; 
lastly  the  two  contracting  parties  drink  each  a  draught  from 
the  bowl,  as  do  also  the  chief  men  among  their  followers.' 

71.  The  tombs  of  their  kings  are  in  the  land  of  the  Gerrhi, 


*  Sendee  the  bow,  which  was  the 
commonest  weapon  of  the  Scythians 
(ch.  46),  and  the  short  spear  or  javelin, 
which  was  also  in  general  nse  among 
them  (see  ch.  8,  note"),  the  scymitar 
and  the  battle>axe  were  no  donbt 
known  in  the  country,  but  they  most 
have  been  comparatively  rare.  The 
royal  tomb  at  Kertch  contained  a 
scymitar  or  short  sword  very  much 
resembling  the  Persian  (see  note  on 
Book  Tii.  ch.  61) ;  but  the  Scyths  re- 
presented on  the  vessels  found  in  it 
had  nothing  but  javelins  and  bows. 
Ko  representation  in  European  Scythia 
distinctly  shows  the  battle-axe  to  have 
been  one  of  their  weapons,  but  its 
common  adoption  on  the  coins  of  <  >lbia 
(Sestini,  Lettere  e  Dissertazioni,  Gon- 
tinuaz.  voL  iv.  pi.  ii.,  and  supra,  ch. 
18,  note  •)  together  with  the  bow  and 
bow-case,  is  a  probable  indication  of 
its  use  among  the  Scyths  of  that  neigh- 
bourhood. 

*  Lucian  (Toxaris,  xzzvii.)  and  Pom- 
pomus  Hela  (ri.  i.  120)  g^ve  a  similar 
■cooont  of  the  Scythian  method  of 
pledging  faith.  It  resembles  closely 
the  Tatar  mode,  which  has  been  thus 
described: — 

'*  Si  amicitiam  vel  fosdus  cum  sui  vel 
alieni  generis  popnlis  f^iunt,  in  con. 
spectnm  Solis  prodeunt,  eumque  ado- 
nnt.  Tum  pooulnm  vino  plenum  in 
aerem  Jaoinnt,  atque  quisque  eorum 
ex  hoc  poculo  bibit.  Turn  eductis 
gladiis  Be  ipsos  in  qu^am  corporis 


parte  vulnerant,  doneo  sanguis  pro- 
fluit.  Tum  quisque  eorum  alterius 
sanguinem  potat;  quo  facto  foedus 
inter  eos  iotum  est.'*  (Abn  Dolef 
Misaris  hen  Mohulhal  de  itinera 
Asiatico  conunentarium,  ed  K.  de 
Schl5zer,  Berolin.   1846,  p.  83.) 

Modified  forms  of  the  same  cere- 
mony are  ascribed  to  the  Lydians  and 
Modes  by  Herodotus  (i.  74),  and  to 
the  Armenians  and  Iberians  by  Taci- 
tus (Ann.  xii.  47).  The  Arab  practice 
(iii.  8)  is  somewhat  different.  In 
Southern  Africa  a  custom  very  like 
the  Scythian  prevails:  —  **In  the 
Kasendi,  or  contract  of  friendship," 
says  Dr.  Livingstone,  ''the  hands  of 
the  parties  are  joined ;  small  incisions 
are  made  in  the  clasped  hands,  on  the 
pits  of  the  stomach  of  each,  and  on 
the  right  cheeks  and  foreheads.  A 
small  quantity  of  blood  is  taken  from 
these  points  by  means  of  a  stalk  of 
grass.  The  blood  from  one  person  is 
put  into  a  pot  of  beer,  and  that  of 
the  second  into  another;  each  then 
drinks  the  other's  blood,  and  they  are 
supposed  to  become  perpetual  friends 
and  relations."  (Travels,  oh.  xxiv.  p. 
488.^  Sir  S.  Baker  himself,  in  the 
territories  of  Bionga,  an  African  chief, 
"exchanged  blood  with  him."  The 
ceremony  consisted  in  drawing  blood 
from  the  arm  of  each,  and  each  taking 
a  drop  of  the  other's  b)ood  on  his 
tongue.  (See  Timet  newspaper  of 
Deo.  9, 1873.) 
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who  dweU  at  the  point  where  the  Borysthenes  is  first  navigable. 
Here,  when  the  king  dies,  they  dig  a  grave,  which  is  square  in 
shape,  and  of  great  size.  When  it  is  ready,  they  take  the 
king's  corpse,  and,  having  opened  the  belly,  and  cleaned  out 
the  inside,  fill  the  cavity  with  a  preparation  of  chopped 
cyperus,  frankincense,  parsley-seed,  and  anise-seed,  after 
which  they  sew  up  the  opening,  enclose  the  body  in  wax, 
and,  placing  it  on  a  wagon,  carry  it  about  through  all  the 
different  tribes.  On  this  procession  each  tribe,  when  it  receives 
the  corpse,  imitates  the  example  which  is  first  set  by  the 
Eoyal  Scythians :  every  man  chops  off  a  piece  of  his  ear, 
crops  his  hair  close,^  makes  a  cut  all  round  his  arm,  lacerates 
his  forehead  and  his  nose,  and  thrusts  an  arrow  through  his 
left  hand.  Then  they  who  have  the  care  of  the  corpse  carry 
it  with  them  to  another  of  the  tribes  which  are  under  the 
Scythian  rule,  followed  by  those  whom  they  first  visited.  On 
completing  the  circuit  of  all  the  tribes  under  their  sway,  they 
find  themselves  in  the  country  of  the  Gerrhi,  who  are  the  most 
remote  of  all,  and  so  they  come  to  the  tombs  of  the  kings. 
There  the  body  of  the  dead  king  is  laid  in  the  grave  prepared 
for  it,  stretched  upon  a  mattress ;  ®  spears  are  fixed  in  the 
ground  on  either  side  of  the  corpse,  and  beams  stretched 
across  above  it  to  form  a  roof,  which  is  covered  with  a  thatch- 


7  The  Scythians  represented  on  the 
yases,  ornaments,  Ac.,  fonnd  at 
Kertoh,  have  all  flowing  locks,  as  if 
their  hair  was  nsnallj  left  nncnt. 
(See  the  woodcuts,  ohs.  8  and  46.^ 

>  Dr.  MTherson  found  the  skele. 
tons  in  the  Scythic  grares  which  he 
discovered  near  Kertch,  frequently 
**  enveloped  in  sea-weed."  (Disco- 
veries at  Kertoh,  pp.  90,  96,  Ac.) 
This  was  perhaps  the  material  of 
which  Herodotus's  mattrass  (artfids) 
was  composed. 

'  In  most  of  the  Scythian  tombs  of 
any  pretension  which  have  been  open- 
ed,  the  real  roof  of  the  sepulchral 
chamber  is  of  stone,  not  of  wood. 
The  stones  are  arranged  so  as  to  form 


what  is  called  an  Egyptian  arch,  each 
projecting  a  little  beyond  the  last, 
till  the  aperture  becomes  so  small, 
that  a  single  stone  can  close  it.  (See 
the  "  Section  of  a  tomb  "  represented 
on  p.  60.)  There  is  sometimes  a 
second  or  false  roof  of  wood  below 
this.  The  tomb,  from  which  the  sub- 
joined plan  and  section  are  taken, 
was  opened  at  Kertch  (the  ancient 
PbnticapsBum)  about  thirty  years 
ago.  It  appeared  to  be  that  of  a 
Scythian  king,  and  answered  in  most 
respects  to  the  description  given  by 
Herodotus.  The  tumulus  which  con- 
tained it  was  165  feet  in  diameter, 
formed  partly  of  earth  and  partly  of 
rough  stones.     In  the  oentro  was  a 
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ing  of  ozier  twigs.^    In  the  open  space  around  the  body  of  the 
king  they  bury  one  of  his  concubines,  first  killing  her  by 


sepulchral  chamber  15  feet  hj  14,  with 
avestibiile  (A)  about  6  feet  square. 
Both  were  bnUt  of  hewn  stones  3  feet 
long  and  2  feet  high.  The  vestibnle 
was  empty,  bat  the  chamber  contained 
a  number  of  most  cnrious  relics.  The 
chief  place  was  occupied  by  a  large 
sarcophagus  of  yew  wood,  divided  into 
two  compartments,  in  one  of  which  (B) 
lay  a  skeleton  of  unnsnal  size,  shown 
by  its  ornaments — especially  a  golden 
orawn  or  mitra — ^to  be  that  of  a  king — 
while  in  the  other  (FE)  were  a  golden 
shield,  an  iron  sword,  with  a  hilt  richly 
ornamented  and  plated  with  gold,  a 
whip,  the  remains  of  a  bow  and  bow- 
case,  and  five  small  statnettee.  By  the 
side  of  the  sarcophagos,  in  the  "  open 
space "  of  the  tomb  were,  first,  the 


bones  of  a  female  (6),  and  among 
them  a  diadem  and  other  ornaments  in 
gold  and  electrum,  showing  that  she 
was  the  qneen ;  secondly,  the  bones  of 
an  attendant  (I),  and  thirdly,  in  an 
excavation  in  one  comer,  the  bones  of 
ahorse  (H).  There  were  also  found 
arranged  along  the  wall,  a  number  of 
arrow-heads  (J),  two  spear-heads  (E), 
a  vase  in  electrum  (L),  beautifully 
chased  (see  the  next  note  and  compare 
woodcut  in  note  ^  on  ch.  3),  two  silver 
vases  (MM),  containing  drmking-cups, 
four  amphorsB  in  earthenware  (N), 
which  had  held  Thasian  wine,  a  large 
bronze  vase  (0),  several  drinking-cups, 
and  three  large  bronze  cauldrons  (D) 
containing  mutton  bones.  There  was 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  suits 
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strangling,  and  also  his  cupbearer,  his  cook,  his  groom,  his 
lacquey,  his  messenger,  some  of  his  horses,  firstlings  of  all  his 


of  clothes  had  been  hong  from  the 
walls,  and  eyen  fragments  of  mnsical 
instmments  were  discovered,  proving 
that  all  the  king*8  tastes  had  been 
taken  into  acoonnt. 

It  most  be  confessed  that  the  tomb 
above  described  belongs  to  a  later  era 
than  oar  author,  probably  to  about  b.c. 
400-350 ;  and  that  there  are  abundant 
traces  of  Greek  influence  in  the  fumi- 
niture  and  ornaments  of  the  place. 
Still  the  general  ideas  are  purely 
Scythic,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  tomb  belongs  to  one  of  those 
native  kings  who  from  B.C.  488  to  B.C. 
804  held  the  Greeks  of  PanticapsBum 
in  subjection  (Clinton,  F.  H.  voL  ii. 
App.  ch.  18).  Greek  ideas  had  appa. 
rently  modified  the  old  barbarism,  so 
far  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  victims 
at  a  king's  death  from  six  to  two,  and 
Greek  skill  had  improved  the  method 
of  constructing  a  tomb ;  but  otherwise 
the  description  of  Herodotus  accords 
almost  exactly  with  the  modem  dis- 
covery. There  is  not  indeed  such  an 
abundance  of  gold  as  he  describes,  and 


there  are  implements  both  in  silver 
and  bronxe ;  but  here  we  may  either 
consider  that  time  had  brought  about 
a  change,  or  (more  probably)  that  our 
author  indulged  in  his  favourite  exag. 
geration  (see  Introductory  Essay,  ch. 
iii.  pp.  97,  98).  The  accompanying 
plan  and  section  are  taken  from  the 
magnificent  work  of  Dubois.  (Voyage 
autour  du  Caucase,  Ao,,  Atlas,  4P* 
S^e,  PL  xviii.) 

Many  other  tombs  more  or  less  re- 
sembling this  have  been  found  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  various  parts  of  Bussis 
andTartary.  The  ornaments  are  gene- 
rally of  silver  and  gold,  the  weapons 
of  bronze,  and  horses  are  usually  buried 
with  the  chief.  In  the  second  volume 
of  the  Archaeology  (Art.  xxxiii.)  a  de- 
scription is  given  of  a  barrow  opened 
by  the  Bussian  authorities,  which  con- 
tained the  skeletons  of  a  man,  a 
woman,  and  a  horse,  with  weapons, 
and  many  rich  ornaments.  The  hu. 
man  remains  were  laid  on  sheets  of 
pure  gold,  and  covered  with  similar 
sheets ;  the  entire  weight  of  the  four 


Section  of  Tomb. 
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other  possessions/  and  some  golden  onps;'  for  they  use 
neither  silver  nor  brass.  After  this  they  set  to  work,  and 
raise  a  vast  mound  above  the  grave,  all  of  them  vying  with 
each  other  and  seeking  to  make  it  as  tall  as  possible. 


sheets  bemg  40lbs.  The  omunente 
were  some  ci  them  set  wiih  rabies  and 
enerAlds. 

The  thirtieth  Tohime  of  the  Arohss. 
ologia  oontains  another  description  of 
a  Bimilar  tomb  (Art.  xxi.).  This  was 
near  Asterabad,  and  was  opened  bj 
the  Bey  in  1841.  It  contained  human 
and  horses'  bones;  heads  of  spears, 
axes,  and  maoes,  forks,  rods,  Ac.,  all 
of  bionae,  a  rase  and  cup  of  pale  yel- 
low stone  ;  two  mntilated  female 
figniM;  and  a  nnmber  of  ntensils  in 
gold.  These  ^ere  a  goblet  weighing 
36  onnoes ;  a  lamp  (70  oz.) ;  a  pot 
(11  OS.)  ;  Kod  two  small  trampets.  A 
portion  of  the  contents  was  commonly 
reported  to  hare  been  secreted  by  the 
Bey. 

The  excavations  of  Dr.  M'Pherson  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kertch  in  1856 
were  curions,  but  produced  no  yery 
important  results,  as  far  as  Scythian 
antiquity  is  concerned.  He  found  the 
burial  of  the  horse  common,  not  only  in 
Scythic,  but  in  much  later  times.  The 
great  shaft,  which  he  belieyed  to  be 
the  burial-place  of  a  Scythian  king, 
and  to  which  he  assigned  the  date  of 
about  B.C.  600,  appears  to  me  to  con- 
tain traces  of  Roman  influence,  and 
therefore  to  be  later  than  the  time  of 
Pompey.  (See  his  Antiquities  of 
Kertch,  London,  1857.) 

A  tomb  closely  answering  to  the  de- 
Kription  of  Herodotus  is  said  to  have 
been  opened  yery  recently  near  Alex, 
andropol,  in  the  proyince  of  Ekateri- 
Boslay  (M*Pherson,  p.  86),  but  I  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  any  account  of 
it. 

^  A  yery  similar  custom  still  prevails 
in  Mongolia  and  in  Africa.  "  Pour 
dire  toute  la  v^it^  sur  le  compte  des 
Tarttres,"  says  M.  Hue,  "  nous  devona 
ajoater,  que  leurs  rois  usent  parfois 
d'nn  syst^me  de  sepulture  qui  est  le 
comble  de  Textravagance  et  de  la  bar- 
baric :  on  transporte  le  royal  cadavre 
^un  nn    vaste   edifice  oonstruit   en 


briques,  et  om6  de  nombreuses  statues 
en  pierre,  representant  des  honunes, 
des  lions,  des  ^^phants,  dee  tigres,  et 
divers  snjets  de  la  mythologie  bouddh- 
ique.  Avec  Tillustre  d^funt,  on  en. 
terre  dans  un  large  caveau,  plac^  au 
centre  dn  bAtiment,  d«  grosses  sommes 
d*or  et  d'argent,  des  habits  royaux, 
des  pierres  pr^euses,  enfin  tout  ee 
dont  il  powrra  avoir  hesoin  dans  une 
autre  vie.  Ces  enterrements  mens, 
trueux  content  quslquefois  2a  vie  d  un 
grand  nombre  d'eschioes.  On  prend 
des  en&mts  de  Tun  et  de  Tautre  sexe, 
remarquables  par  leur  beauty  et  on 
leur  fait  avaler  du  mercure  jusqu'i^  ce 
qu'ils  soient  suffbqu^;  de  cette  ma- 
ni^re,  ils  conservent,  dit-on,  lafratcheur 
et  le  colons  de  leur  visage,  au  point  de 
parattre  encore  vivants.  Ces  mal- 
heureuses  victimes  sont  plac4e8  dehouij 
autour  du  cadavre  de  leur  mattre,  con- 
tinuant en  quelque  sorte  de  le  servir 
conune  pendant  sa  vie.  EUes  tiennent 
dans  leurs  mains  la  pipe,  T^ventail,  la 
petite  fiole  de  tabao  h  priser,  et  tons 
les  autres  colifichets  des  majesty  Tar- 
tares."  (Voyage  dans  la  Tartaric,  pp. 
115.6.) 

Sir  S.  Baker  thus  describes  the 
funeral  rites  of  certain  African  tribes, 
at  the  burial  of  their  kings: — **A 
large  pit  is  dug  in  which  some  of  the 
deceased  king's  wives  are  put,  and 
the  corpse  is  lowered  down  till  it  rests 
on  their  knees.  Then  there  is  a  raid 
on  some  neighbouring  villages,  and 
the  people  captured  are  brought  to 
the  brink  of  the  pit,  where  their  arms 
and  legs  are  broken,  and  in  this  muti- 
lated condition  they  are  thrown  down 
to  the  corpse  beneath.  Then  the  earth 
is  piled  upon  them,  the  people  stamp 
it  down  upon  this  mass  of  writhing 
humanity,  and  the  horrid  rites  are 
complete!" — (Speech  of  Sir  S.  Baker 
before  the  Geographical  Society,  Dec. 
8,  1873.) 

*  The  Kertch  tomb  above  described 
contained  eight  drinking  cups  in  silver, 
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72.  When  a  year  is  gone  by,  further  ceremonies  take  place. 
Fifty  of  the  best  of  the  late  king's  attendants  are  taken,  all 
native  Scythians — ^for  as  bought  slaves  are  unknown  in  the 
country,  the  Scythian  kings  choose  any  of  their  subjects  that 
they  like,  to  wait  on  them — fifty  of  these  are  taken  and 
strangled,  with  fifty  of  the  most  beautiful  horses.  When  they 
are  dead,  their  bowels  are  taken  out,  and  the  cavity  cleaned, 
filled  full  of  chaflf,  and  straightway  sewn  up  again.  This 
done,  a  number  of  posts  are  driven  into  the  ground,  in  sets  of 
two  pairs  each,  and  on  every  pair  half  the  felly  of  a  wheel  is 
placed  archwise;  then  strong  stakes  are  run  lengthways 
through  the  bodies  of  the  horses  from  tail  to  neck,  and  they 
are  mounted  up  upon  the  fellies,  so  that  the  felly  in  front 
supports  the  shoulders  of  the  horse,  while  that  behind,  sustains 


and  one  in  electmm,  or  a  mixture  of 
silver  and  gold  (fig.  1).  They  were 
principallj  shaped  like  the  electmm 
vase,  bnt  some  were  of  a  still  more 
elegant  form,  particularly  one  termi- 
nating in  the  head  of  a  ram  (fig.  2). 
The  only  implement  of  pnre  gold  in 
the  place  was  the  shield,  which  was  of 
small  size. 

There  was,  however,  a  second  tomb 


below  that  which  has  been  described, 
in  which  gold  was  mnch  more  plentiful. 
This  t6mb  was  plundered  and  its  con- 
tents never  scientifically  examined,  but 
it  is  said  to  have  contained  not  less 
than  120  lbs.  of  gold!  (See  Dubois,  vol. 
V.  p.  21S,  and  Seymour's  Bussia  on  the 
Black  Sea,  p.  289.  On  the  general  sub- 
ject  of  the  riches  found  in  Scythian 
tombs,  see  P&llas's  Travels,vol.  i.  p.  197.) 


Klg.  1. 


Fig.  2. 
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the  belly  and  quarters,  the  legs  dangling  in  mid-air;  each 
horse  is  famished  with  a  bit  and  bridle,  which  latter  is 
stretched  out  in  front  of  the  horse,  and  fastened  to  a  peg.^ 
The  fifty  strangled  youths  are  then  mounted  severally  on  the 
fifty  horses.  To  effect  this,  a  second  stake  is  passed  through 
their  bodies  along  the  course  of  the  spine  to  the  neck ;  the 
lower  end  of  which  projects  from  the  body,  and  is  fixed  into 
a  socket,  made  in  the  stake  that  runs  lengthwise  down  the 
horse.  The  fifty  riders  are  thus  ranged  in  a  circle  round  the 
tomb,  and  so  left. 

73.  Such,  then,  is  the  mode  in  which  the  kings  are  buried : 
as  for  the  people,  when  any  one  dies,  his  nearest  of  kin  lay 
him  upon  a  wagon  and  take  him  round  to  all  his  friends  in 
succession :  each  receives  them  in  turn  and  entertains  them 
with  a  banquet,  whereat  the  dead  man  is  served  with  a  portion 
of  all  that  is  set  before  the  others ;  this  is  done  for  forty  days, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  burial  takes  place.  After  the 
burial,  those  engaged  in  it  have  to  purify  themselves,  which 
they  do  in  the  following  way.  First  they  well  soap  and  wash 
their  heads ;  then,  in  order  to  cleanse  their  bodies,  they  act 
as  follows  :  they  make  a  booth  by  fixing  in  the  ground  three 


'  The  practice  of  impaling  horses 
seems  to  have  ceased  in  these  regions. 
It  was  found,  fiowerer,  among  the 
Tstars  so  late  as  the  14th  centnry.  See 
the  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Blakesley 
from  Ibn  Hatuta,  the  Arabian  traveller 
(not.  ad  loc.).  In  Patagonia  a  practice 
Tery  Kke  the  Scythian  prevails.  There 
"  the  ^Toorite  horse  of  the  deceased  is 
killed  at  the  grKve.  When  dead  it  is 
skinned  and  stnffed,  then  supported  by 
s^ks  (or  set  up)  on  its  legs,  with  the 
head  propped  up  as  if  looking  at  the 
grave.  Sometimes  more  horses  than 
one  are  killed.  At  the  funeral  of  a 
cacique  four  horses  are  sacrificed,  and 
one  is  set  up  at  each  comer  of  the 
burial-place."  (Fitzroy's  Narrative  of 
the  BeagUf  vol.  ii.  p.  155). 

The  slaughter  and  burial  of  the  horse 
with  its  owner  was  "  common  to  the 
Germans  (Tacit.  Germ.  ^) ,  the  Tschuds 


of  the  Altai  (Ledebour,  Beise,  i.  231), 
the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  (Lindner,  p. 
92),  the  Celtic  tribes  in  Gaul  and  Bri. 
tain;  the  Franks,  as  evidenced  in 
Childeric's  grave ;  the  Saxons,  as  proved 
by  constant  excavation ;  and  the  Norse- 
men, as  we  read  in  all  the  Norse  Sagas, 
and  find  in  innumerable  Norse  graved. 
It  was  common  also  to  the  Slavonic 
nations ;  to  the  Buss  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury (see  Frahn's  edition  of  Ibn  Fozlan's 
travels,  pp.  104,  105) ;  to  the  Lithu- 
anians, Letts,  Wends,  and  the  IJg^rian 
population  of  the  Finns."  (Mr.  Eemble 
in  Dr.  MTherson's  Kertch,  pp.  77,  78.) 
A  horse  was  killed  and  interred  with 
the  owner  so  late  as  1781.  (See  the 
account  of  the  funeral  of  Frederic 
Caaimir,  Commander  of  Lorraine,  in 
the  Rheinischer  Antiqua/rittSf  1  Abtheil, 
1  Band,  p.  206.) 
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sticks  inclined  towards  one  another/  and  stretching  around 
them  woollen  felts,  which  they  arrange  so  as  to  fit  as  dose  as 
possible :  inside  the  booth  a  dish  is  placed  upon  the  groimd, 
into  which  they  put  a  number  of  red-hot  stones,  and  then  add 
some  hemp-seed. 

74.  Hemp  grows  in  Scythia  :  it  is  very  like  flax ;  only  that 
it  is  a  much  coarser  and  taUer  plant :  some  grows  wild  about 
the  country,  some  is  produced  by  cultivation :  *  the  Thraeians 
make  garments  of  it  which  closely  resemble  linen ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  if  a  person  has  never  seen  hemp  he  is  sure  to  think 
they  are  linen,  and  if  he  has,  unless  he  is  very  experienced 
in  such  matters,  he  will  not  know  of  which  material  they  are. 

75.  The  Scythians,  as  I  said,  take  some  of  this  hemp-seed, 
and,  creeping  under  the  felt  coverings,  throw  it  upon  the  red- 
hot  stones;  immediately  it  smokes,  and  gives  out  such  a 
vapour  as  no  Grecian  vapour-bath  can  exceed ;  the  Scyths, 
delighted,  shout  for  joy,  and  this  vapour  serves  them  instead 
of  a  water-bath ;  ®  for  they  never  by  any  chance  wash  their 
bodies  with  water.''    Their  women  make  a  mixture  of  cypress. 


*  Here  we  see  tent-maldng  in  its  in- 
fancy. The  tents  of  the  wandering 
tribes  of  the  steppes,  whether  Calmncks 
and  Khirgis  in  the  west,  or  Mongols  in 
the  east,  are  now  of  a  much  more  ela. 
borate  construction.  These  kihitkas,  as 
the  Russians  call  them,  are  circular ; 
they  are  at  bottom  cylindrical,  with  a 
conical  top,  supported  on  a  firamework 
of  small  spars  resembling  in  their  ar. 
rangement  the  rods  of  a  parasol.  (Hue, 
torn.  i.  p.  62 ;  De  Hell,  p.  245.)  The 
material  is  still  felt.  Further  south,  in 
the  plain  of  Moghaut  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  combined  Kur  and  Aras,  Pallas 
found  the  Kurds  using  a  method  almost 
as  simple  as  that  here  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  : — "  They  place,"  he  says, 
"two  long  bent  poles  transversely, 
fasten  them  at  the  centre  aboye,  and 
fix  their  ends  in  the  ground  ;  they 
then  coyer  them  with  felt,  or  mats  of 
sedge."  (Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  173,'note.) 
May  not  this  last  be  the  material  in- 
tended by  ^schylus  when  he  speaks 
'  of  the  frAcacTJks  <rr4yas  of  the  Scythians, 


rather  than  an  ozier  framework,  as 
Niebuhr  supposes  ?  (Geogfraphy  of 
Scythia,  E.  T.  p.  47.) 

'  Hemp  is  not  now  cultivated  in  these 
regions.  It  forms,  however,  an  item  of 
some  importance  amqng  the  exports  of 
Southern  Russia,  being  brought  from 
the  north  by  water-carriage.  It  would 
seem  from  the  text  that  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  the  plant  was  grown  in 
Scythia  proper.  He  speaks  like  au 
eye-witness. 

^  Herodotus  appears  in  this  instance 
to  have  confounded  together  two  things 
in  reality  quite  distinct,  viz.,  intoxica- 
tion from  the  fumes  of  hemp-seed,  and 
indulgence  in  the  vapour-bath.  The 
addiction  of  the  Russians  to  the  latter 
is  well  known,  the  former  continues  to 
be  a  Siberian  custom.  (See  Clarke's 
Russia,  pp.  142-7 ;  Niebuhr's  Scythia, 
p.  47.  E.  T.)  Compare  the  account  in 
Book  i.  ch,  202. 

7  In  Russia  they  had  still  in  Clarke's 
time  "only  vapour-baths."  (Travels, 
p.  147.) 
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cedar,  and  frankmcense  wood,  which  they  pound  into  a  paste 
iip<m  a  rough  piece  of  stone,  adding  a  little  water  to  it.  With 
this  substance,  which  is  of  a  thick  consistency,  they  plaster 
their  faces  all  oyer,  and  indeed  their  whole  bodies.  A  sweet 
odour  is  thereby  imparted  to  them,  and  when  they  take  off 
the  plaster  on  the  day  following,  their  skin  is  clean  and 
glossy. 

76.  The  Scythians  have  an  extreilie  hatred  of  all  foreign 
customs,  particularly  of  those  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  as 
the  instances  of  Anacharsis,  and,  more  lately,  of  Scylas,  have 
folly  shown.  The  former,  after  he  had  travelled  over  a  great 
portion  of  the  world,  and  displayed  wherever  he  went  many 
proofs  of  wisdom,  as  he  sailed  through  the  Hellespont  on  his 
return  to  Scythia,  touched  at  Cyzicus.®  There  he  found  the 
inhabitants  celebrating  with  much  pomp  and  magnificence  a 
festival  to  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,*  and  was  himself  induced 
to  make  a  vow  to  the  goddess,  whereby  he  engaged,  if  he  got 
back  safe  and  sound  to  his  home,  that  he  would  give  her  a 
festival  and  a  night-procession  in  all  respects  like  those  which 
he  had  seen  in  Cyzicus.  "When,  therefore,  he  arrived  in 
Scythia,  he  betook  himself  to  the  district  called  the  Wood- 
land,^*^  which  lies  opposite  the  Course  of  Achilles,  and  is 
covered  with  trees  of  all  manner  of  different  kinds,  and 
there  went  through  aU  the  sacred  rites  with  the  tabour  in 
his  hand,  and  the  images  tied  to  him.^^  While  thus  employed, 
he  was  noticed  by  one  of  the  Scythians,  who  went  and  told 
king  Saulius  what  he  had  seen.  Then  king  Saulius  came  in 
person,  and  when  he  perceived  what  Anacharsis  was  about,  he 


•  For  the  site  of  Cyzious  see  note  on 
Book  Ti.  ch.  33. 

•  Cyb^l6  or  Bhea,  whose  worship 
(cominon  throughout  Asia)  passed  from 
the  Phrygians  to  the  Ionian  Greeks, 
And  thence  to  their  colonies,  among 
which  were  Cyzicas  and  Olbia.  (Vide 
tnpra,  ch.  53.) 

^  Vide  supra,  chs.  18, 19,  and  64. 

"  The  use  of  the  tabonr  in  the  wor- 
>hip  of  Bhea  is  noticed  by  Apollonins 
Khodius  :— 

voL.ni. 


**f>6fxfltf  Koi  rmrav^  'Pei'nv  *p^€t  iXoaicovToi.** 
(Argonaut,  i.  1139.) 

Euripides  ascribes  the  invention  of  the 
instrument  to  Bacchos  and  Bhea 
(Bacch.  59.)  Polybins,  Dionysins  of 
Halicamassns,  and  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, allude  to  the  images,  which 
seem  to  have  been  small  figures  hung 
around  the  neck.  They  were  called 
wpo<rrri0iBia.  (See  Polyb.  xxii.  20; 
Dion.  Hal.  ii.  19 ;  Clem.  Al.  Protrept. 
vol.  i.  p.  20.) 
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shot  at  him  with  an  arrow  and  killed  him.^  To  this  day,  if 
you  ask  the  Scyths  about  Anacharsis,  they  pretend  ignorance 
of  him,  because  of  his  Grecian  travels  and  adoption  of  the 
customs  of  foreigners.  I  learnt,  howcTer,  from  Tinmes,  the 
steward^  of  Ariapithes,  that  Anacharsis  was  paternal  uncle  to 
the  Scythian  king  Idanthyrsus,  being  the  son  of  Gnurus,  who 
was  the  son  of  Lycus  and  the  grandson  of  Spargapithes.  If 
Anacharsis  were  really  of  this  house,  it  must  have  been  by 
his  own  brother  that  he  was  slain,  for  Idanthyrsus  was  a  son 
of  the  Saulius  who  put  Anacharsis  to  death.^ 

77.  I  have  heard,  however,  another  tale,  very  diflferent  from 
this,  which  is  told  by  the  Peloponnesians :  they  say,  that 
Anacharsis  was  sent  by  the  king  of  the  Scyths  to  make 
acquaintance  with  Greece — that  he  went,  and  on  his  return 
home  reported,  that  the  Greeks  were  all  occupied  in  the 
pursuit  of  every  kind  of  knowledge,  except  the  LacedsBmonians ; 


'Diogenes  Laertins  sajB  that  there 
were  two  acooonta  of  the  death  of 
Anacharsis  —  one  that  he  was  killed 
while  celebrating  a  festival,  another 
(which  he  prefers)  that  he  was  shot 
by  his  brother  while  engaged  in  hont> 
ing.  He  calls  his  brother,  Cadaldas 
(Vit.  Anach.  i.  §  101-2). 

'  The  Greek  word  (iwirpms)  might 
mean  "Regent."  But  it  is  unlikely 
that  Herodotns  oonld  hare  conyersed 
with  a  man  who  had  been  regent  for 
the  father  of  Scjlas,  his  own  oontem- 
poraiy.  A  stewajnd  or  man  of  business 
employed  by  Ariapithes  need  not  hare 
been  mnch  older  than  Herodotns  him- 
self. (See  Niebnhr's  Scythia,  p.  38, 
note  '.  E.  T.)  Mr.  Blakesley's  conjec- 
ture that  Timnes  was  a  "  functionary 
representing  the  interests  of  the  bar- 
bajrian  sovereign  at  the  factory  which 
was  the  centre  of  the  commercial 
dealings  between  the  merchants  and 
the  natives,"  i,e.  at  Olbia,  is  not  im. 
probable. 

•  Herodotus  is  the  earliest  writer 
who  mentions  Anacharsis.  There  is 
no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  the  fact 
of  his  travels,  although  what  Hero- 
dotus  here  relates  of  his  family  history 


is  very  difficult  to  reconcile  with  their 
supposed  date.  According  to  Sosicrates 
(Fr.  15)  he  was  at  Athens  in  B.C.  592, 
almost  80  years  before  the  date  of  his 
nephew's  contest  with  Darius.  Bat 
I  the  chronology  of  Sosicrates  is  too 
I  pretentious  to  be  depended  on.  Die- 
I  genes  Laertins  (i.  101)  tells  us  that 
the  mother  of  Anacharsis  was  a  Greek* 
which  would  account  for  his  Greek 
leanings — for  his  comparative  refine- 
ment and  wish  to  travel.  That  the 
Scythian  kings  married  Greeks  we 
learn  by  the  case  of  Ariapithes  (infra, 
ch.  78).  We  may  doubt  whether  Ana- 
I  charsis  deserved  the  compliment  of 
I  being  reckoned  among  the  Seven 
Sages  (Ephor.  Fr.  101;  Nic.  Dam. 
Ft.  123.  Comp.  HermiK>.  Fr.  17  and 
Dicaoarch.  Fr.  28) ;  but  we  may  pro- 
perly regard  him  as  an  intelligent 
half-caste,  who  made  a  very  favourable 
impression  on  the  Greeks  of  his  day, 
an  impression  the  more  remarkable,  as 
the  Greeks  were  not  usually  very 
liberal  in  their  estimate  of  foreigners. 
The  anecdotes  in  Diogenes  Laertins 
(i.  §  103-5)  do  not  show  much  more 
than  tolerable  shrewdness. 
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who,  however,  alone  knew  how  to  converse  sensibly.  A  silly 
tale  this,  which  the  Greeks  have  invented  for  their  amuse- 
ment !  There  is  no  doubt  that  Anacharsis  suffered  death  in  the 
mode  already  related,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  foreign 
customs,  and  the  intercourse  which  he  held  with  the  Greeks. 

78.  Scylas,  likewise,  the  son  of  Ariapithes,  many  years 
later,  met  with  almost  the  very  same  fate.  Ariapithes,  the 
Scythian  king,  had  several  sons,  among  them  this  Scylas, 
who  was  the  child,  not  of  a  native  Scyth,  but  of  a  woman  of 
Istria.^  Bred  up  by  her,  Scylas  gained  an  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  language  and  letters.  Some  time  afterwards, 
Ariapithes  was  treacherously  slain  by  Spargapithes,  king  of 
the  Agathyrsi;  whereupon  Scylas  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
and  married  one  of  his  father's  wives,*  a  woman  named  Opoea. 
This  Opo&a  was  a  Scythian  by  birth,  and  had  brought  Aria- 
pithes a  son  called  Oricus.  Now  when  Scylas  found  himself 
king  of  Scythia,  as  he  disliked  the  Scythic  mode  of  life,  and 
was  attached,  by  his  bringing  up,  to  the  manners  of  the 
Greeks,  he  made  it  his  usual  practice,  whenever  he  came  with 
his  army  to  the  town  of  the  Borysthenites,®  who,  according  to 
their  own  account,  are  colonists  of  the  Milesians, — ^he  made 
it  his  practice,  I  say,  to  leave  the  army  before  the  city,  and, 
having  entered  within  the  walls  by  himself,  and  carefully 
closed  the  gates,^  to  exchange  his  Scythian  dress  for  Grecian 


*  Istria,  later,  or  Istropolis,  at  the 
month  of  the  Danube  or  later,  was  a 
colony  of  the  Milesians,  founded  about 
the  time  of  the  Cimmerian  invasion  of 
Aaia  Minor.  (Peripl.  Pont.  Eux.  p. 
157.)  Its  name  remains  in  the  modem 
Iftftm  (vide  supra,  note  '  on  Book  ii. 
83),  but  its  site  was  probably  nearer 
to  Kostendje. 

*  Compare  Adonijah's  request  to  be 
gijen  one  of  his  father's  (David's) 
wives  (1  Kings  ii.  17-25).  Such 
marriages  were  forbidden  by  the  Jew- 
Mh  law  (Lev.  xviii.  8,  Ac.),  but  they 
were  no  doubt  common  among  other 
oationa. 

*01bia  (vide  supra,  ch.  58,  note.) 


^  It  appears  from  this  passage  that 
the  native  princes  of  Western  Scythia 
exercised  nearly  the  same  authority  in 
Olbia  that  their  brethren  in  the  East 
enjoyed  over  Panticapseum  and  Theo- 
dosia.  The  Scythian  dynasty  of  the 
LeuconidsB,  which  bore  sway  in  the 
country  on  either  side  of  the  straits  of 
Teni-kaleh,  from  about  b.c.  438  to  B.C. 
804,  had  a  qualified  dominion  in  the 
Greek  town  of  which  they  did  not 
claim  to  be  kings,  but  only  nilers.  (See 
the  formula  conmion  in  the  inscrip- 
tions of  Kertch,  &pxoyros.  .  .  .  Bo<nr6pQM 

ircd  Mcurctfv,  <c.  t.  X.  Dubois,  4f^  S^rie,  PI. 
26;  Kdhler's  Bemarqnes,  p.  19,  &c.) 
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gannents,  and  in  this  attire  to  walk  about  the  forom,  without 
guards  or  retinue.  The  Borysthenites  kept  watch  at  the  gates, 
that  no  Scythian  might  see  the  king  thus  apparelled.  Soylas, 
meanwhile,  lived  exactly  as  the  Greeks,  and  even  offered 
sacrifices  to  the  gods  according  to  the  Grecian  rites.  In  this 
way  he  would  pass  a  month,  or  more,  with  the  Borysthenites, 
after  which  he  would  clothe  himself  again  in  l)i8  Scythian 
dress,^  and  so  take  his  departure.  This  he  did  repeatedly, 
and  even  built  himself  a  house  in  Borysthenes,"  and  married 
a  wife  there  who  was  a  native  of  the  place. 
79.  But  when  the  time  came  that  was  ordained  to  bring 


The  poflition  of  Soylas  in  Olbia  was 
perhaps  not  qaite  on  a  par  with  this ; 
still  his  coming  toith  an  army,  station- 
ing it  in  the  suburb,  entering  the  town, 
and  commanding  the  gate  to  he  closed^ 
are  indicative  of  his  haying  the  real 
rights  of  sovereig^tj.  The  coins  of 
Olbia  however  did  not,  like  those  of 
Pan^capsram,  bear  the  head  of  a 
ScTtnian  king  ;  nor  did  the  pnblio 
acts  ran  in  the  name  of  a  prince,  but 
in  those  of  a  number  of  arohons,  who 
seem  to  have  been  nsnallj  Greeks  (see 
KOhler,  p.  12). 

•  Herodotos  never  distinctly  men. 
tions  what  the  costnme  of  the  European 
Scytha  was.   It  appears,  by  the  repre- 


^i\>^  ' 


\ 


'^\  u 


sentations  of  it  upon  the  remains 
found  at  Kertch  and  elsewhere,  not  to 
have  differed  g^reatly  from  that  of  their 


Asiatic  brethren  (infra,  rii.  64).  The 
ordinary  head-dress  was  a  cap,  or  hood, 
coming  to  a  point  at  the  top,  and  pro- 
jecting  somewhat  in  the  fastdoo  of  the 
Phrygian  bonnet  (compare  the  wood- 
cut in  notes  ^  and  '  on  chs.  3  and  71) ; 
the  material  being,  a/jpparently,  felt. 
On  the  body  was  worn  a  loose  coeX, 
trimmed  with  fur,  and  gathered  in  at 
the  waist  with  a  belt.  Loose  trousers 
protected  the  legs,  and  the  feet  were 
encased  in  short  boots  of  a  soft  leather, 
which  generally  covered  the  bottom  of 
the  tronser.  In  the  case,  at  any  rate, 
of  the  richer  classes,  all  the  garments 
were  thickly  ornamented  with  spangiee 
and  coins,  sewn  on  to  them  in  rows, 
throng^ont.  '  The  most  common  ookmr, 
at  least  near  Olbia,  seems  to  have  been 
black  (Dio  Chrysost.  Or.  xzxvi.  p.  439). 
'  The  town  bore  the  two  names  of 
Borysthenes  and  Olbia  (vide  supra,  ch. 
18,  note')  ;  the  former, which  Herodo- 
tus evidently  prefers,  being  the  appel. 
lation  best  known  among  the  Greeks 
generally,  while  the  latter  was  affected 
by  the  inhabitants.  The  two  names 
are  nsed,  not  only  by  Herodotus,  but 
by  Pliny  (H.  N.  iv.  12),  Ptolemy  (iii. 
5),  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Peri- 
pins  P.  Enxini  (p.  151),  Scymnns 
Chios  (Fr.  11.  59-60),  and  Stephen  (ad 
voc.  BopvtrBivji%),  Strabo  (vii.  p.  470) 
and  Arrian  (Peripl.  P.  Enx.  p.  132) 
give  only  the  name  Olbia.  Dio  Ohiy- 
sostom  (Or.  xxzi.)  and  Martianos 
Capella  (vi.  p.  214)  confine  themselves 
to  the  term  Borystiienes. 
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him  woe,  the  occasion  of  his  ruin  was  the  following.  He 
wanted  to  be  initiated  in  the  Bacchic  mysteries,^  and  was  on 
the  point  of  obtaining  admission  to  the  rites,  when  a  most 
strange  prodigy  occurred  to  him.  The  house  which  he  pos- 
sessed, as  I  mentioned  a  short  time  back,  in  the  city  of  the 
Borysthenites,  a  building  of  great  extent  and  erected  at  a  vast 
cost,  round  which  there  stood  a  number  of  sphinxes  and 
griffins*  carved  in  white  marble,  was  struck  by  lightning  from 
on  high,  and  burnt  to  the  ground.  Scylas,  nevertheless,  went 
on  and  received  the  initiation.  Now  the  Scythians  are  wont 
to  reproach  the  Greeks  with  their  Bacchanal  rage,  and  to  say 
that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  imagine  there  is  a  god  who  impels 
men  to  madness.  No  sooner,  therefore,  was  Scylas  initiated 
iiy  the  Bacchic  mysteries  than  one  of  the  Borysthenites  went 
and  carried  the  news  to  the  Scythians — "You  Scyths  laugh  at 
ns,"  he  said,  "  because  we  rave  when  the  god  seizes  us.  But 
now  our  god  has  seized  upon  your  king,  who  raves  like  us,  and 
is  maddened  by  the  influence.  If  you  think  I  do  not  tell  you 
true,  come  with  me,  and  I  will  show  him  to  you."  The  chiefs 
of  the  Scythians  went  with  the  man  accordingly,  and  the 
Borysthenite,  conducting  them  into  the  city,  placed  them 
secretly  on  one  of  the  towers.  Presently  Scylas  passed  by 
with  the  band  of  revellers,  raving  like  the  rest,  and  was  seen 
by  the  watchers.  Begarding  the  matter  as  a  very  great  mis- 
fortune, they  instantly  departed,  and  came  and  told  the  army 
what  they  had  witnessed. 

80.  When,  therefore,  Scylas,  after  leaving  Borysthenes,  was 
about  returning  home,  the  Scythians  broke  out  into  revolt. 
They  put  at  their  head  Octamasadas,  grandson  (on  the 
mother's  side)  of  Teres.  Then  Scylas,  when  he  learned  the 
danger  with  which  he  was  threatened,  and  the  reason  of 
the  disturbance,  made  his  escape  to  Thrace.    Octamasadas, 


'Tbe  HiJeflian    colonists    seem  to 

imre  carried  the  worship  of  the  Phry- 

gian  Bacchus    (Sabazius)    to   Olbia. 

Eence  OJWa  wa^  itself  c^ed  3a^or 

Jm^  (PeripJ.  P.  Box.  p.  151). 

'Griffins  are  ooini"on  in  the  orna. 


mentation  of  objects  discovered  in 
Scythian  tombs  (Bubois,  4^  S^rie, 
Pis.  11, 20,  22,  and  24),  and  sometimes 
adorn  the  tombs  themselves  (Fl.  25). 
Sphinxes  have  not,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  been  found. 
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discovering  whither  he  had  fled,  marched  after  him,  and  had 
reached  the  Ister,  when  he  was  met  by  the  forces  of  the 
Thracians.  The  two  armies  were  about  to  engage,  but  before 
they  joined  battle,  Sitalces^  sent  a  message  to  Octamasadas 
to  this  effect — "  Why  should  there  be  trial  of  arms  betwixt 
thee  and  me  ?  Thou  art  my  own  sister's  son,  and  thou  hast 
in  thy  keeping  my  brother.  Surrender  him  into  my  hands, 
and  I  will  give  thy  Scylas  back  to  thee.  So  neither  thou  nor 
I  will  risk  our  armies.*'  Sitalces  sent  this  message  to  Oc- 
tamasadas, by  a  herald,  and  Octamasadas,  with  whom  a 
brother  of  Sitalces^  had  formerly  taken  refuge,  accepted  the 
terms.  He  surrendered  his  own  uncle  to  Sitalces,  and  ob- 
tained in  exchange  his  brother  Scylas.^  Sitalces  took  his 
brother  with  him  and  withdrew ;  but  Octamasadas  beheaded 
Scylas  upon  the  spot.  Thus  rigidly  do  the  Scythians  main- 
tain their  own  customs,  and  thus  severely  do  they  punish 
such  as  adopt  foreign  usages. 
81.  What  the  population  of  Scythia  is,  I  was  not  able  to 


■  Vide  infra,  vii.  137.  Sitalces  was 
contemporaiy  with  Herodotus.  He 
died  B.C.  424  (Thucyd.  iv.  101).  Teres, 
his  father,  founded  the  g^reat  kingdom 
of  the  OdrjBm  in  the  generation  after 
the  Scythian  expedition  of  Darins 
(ibid.  ii.  29).  The  following  table  will 
show  the  relationship  of  the  several 
members  of  this  royal  house,  and  the 
alliances  contracted  by  them  with 
neighbouring  monarchs : — 

Teres  (fonnder  of  the 
I  kingdom). 


r 


I 


Sitalces        Sparadocos.        daughter 
m.  sister  of  I  m. 

Kympbodorns  Ariapttbes, 

of  Abdera.  |  king  of  ScythlA. 

I  Sbuthbs  I 

Sadocus.  m.  Octamasadas. 

Stratonice, 

daughter  of  Perdiccas, 

king  of  Macedon. 

From  Sitalces  being  mentioned  here 
without  any  explanation  of  who  he  was, 
it  has  been  argued  that  this  passage 
was  written  after  the  first  year  of  t£e 
Peloponnesian  War  (Dahlmann's  Life 
of  Herod,  p.  20,  £.  T. ;  Blakesley  ad 


loc.,  &c.).  But  this  is  at  least  doubt- 
ful. (See  Introductory  Essay,  oh.  i. 
p.  24,  note*.) 

*  Perhaps  Sparadocus,  the  father  of 
Seuthes. 

*  The  following  genealogical  table 
of  the  Scythian  kings  may  be  drawn 
out  from  these  chapters  : — 

B.C. 

ab.  660  Spargai^thes 


ab.620 
ab.690 

ab.  660 
ab.  620 
ab.  490 

ab.460 


lUns 


LycQB 

Onoma 

I 


r 


Saul 

Idanthyrras 

Ariapithee 


Anacnanris 


I 


Scylas  Octamasadas  Oricits. 
It  is  complete  except  in  one  point.  We 
are  not  expressly  told  that  Anapithes 
was  the  son  of  Idanthyrsus.  Chrono- 
logical  considerations,  howeyer,  make 
it  tolerably  certain  that  he  was  at  any 
rate  Idanthyrsus's  successor. 
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learn  with  certainty;  the  accounts  which  I  received  varied 
from  one  another.  I  heard  from  some  that  they  were  very 
numerous  indeed ;  others  made  their  numbers  but  scanty  for 
such  a  nation  as  the  Scyths.*  Thus  much,  however,  I  wit- 
nessed with  my  own  eyes.  There  is  a  tract  called  Exampaeus 
between  the  Borysthenes  and  the  Hypanis.  I  made  some 
mention  of  it  in  a  former  place,  where  I  spoke  of  the  bitter 
stream  which  rising  there  flows  into  the  Hypanis,  and  renders 
the  water  of  that  river  undrinkable.*'  Here  then  stands  tt 
brazen  bowl,  six  times  as  big  as  that  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Euxine,  which  Pausanias,  the  son  of  Cleombrotus,  set  up.® 
Such  as  have  never  seen  that  vessel  may  understand  me 
better  if  I  say  that  the  Scythian  bowl  holds  with  ease  six 
hundred  amphorae,*  and  is  of  the  thickness  of  six  fingers' 
breadth.  The  natives  gave  me  the  following  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  made.  One  of  their  kings,  by  name 
Ariantas,  wishing  to  know  the  number  of  his  subjects,  ordered 
them  aU  to  bring  him,  on  pain  of  death,  the  point  off  one  of 
their  arrows.     They  obeyed ;  and  he  collected  thereby  a  vast 


*  The  notion  entertained  hj  the 
Greeks  of  the  power  and  number  of 
the  Soyths  may  be  clearly  seen  in 
Thncydides  (ii.  97).  The  great  king- 
doni  of  the  OdryssB  established  by 
Teres  and  his  son  Sitalces  was  not  to 
compare,  he  says,  in  respect  of  military 
strength  and  number  of  soldiers  {trrparov 
wX^B^i)  with  the  Scyths.  Nay,  he 
further  deliyers  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
no  single  nation,  either  in  Europe  or 
Ana,  oonld  match  the  Scythians,  if 
they  were  bat  united  among  them- 
selves. 

7  Vide  supra,  ch.  52. 

'  Athenaras  (following  Nymphis  of 
Heracles)  relates  that  Pausanias  set 
op  this  bowl  at  the  time  that  he  was 
besieging  Byzantium.  He  gives  the 
following  as  the  inscription  upon 
it— 

Uviti*  iptrdt  AW^nKfl  Tlovuiattvt  Smukti 

See  the  Deipnosoph,  yii.  9  (p.  536). 


•  The  Greek  a/mphora  (ik/i^p^hs)  con- 
tained nearly  nine  of  our  gallons  ; 
whence  it  appears  that  this  bowl  would 
have  held  about  5400  gallons,  or  aboye 
86  hogsheads.  (The  "  Great  Tun  *'  at 
Heidelberg  holds  abore  800  hogsheads.) 
Only  one  other  bowl  of  this  enormous 
size  is  on  record,  yiz.  the  silver  crater 
presented  to  Delphi  by  Croesus  (supra, 
i.  51). 

It  seems  to  me  as  impossible  to  sup. 
pose  this  bowl  to  have  been  the  work 
of  the  Cimmerians  as  of  the  Scythians. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  with  Bitter  (Vor- 
halle,  p.  845),  ascribe  it  to  the  race 
which  the  Scyths  drove  out.  It  must 
have  been  of  Greek  workmanship,  cast 
probably  at  Olbia,  or  Tyras.  It  was 
used  no  doubt  in  the  saoied  ceremonies 
which  procured  for  the  place  where  it 
stood  the  name  of  "  The  Sacred  Ways  " 
(supra,  ch.  52).  The  story  told  to 
Herodotus  of  its  origin  is  entitled  to 
very  little  credit* 
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heap  of  arrow-heads,^  which  he  resolved  to  form  into  a 
memorial  that  might  go  down  to  posterity.  Accordingly  he 
made  of  them  this  bowl,^  and  dedicated  it  at  Exampseus. 
This  was  all  that  I  could  learn  concerning  the  nmnber  of  the 
Scythians. 

82.  The  country  has  no  marvels  except  its  rivers,  which  are 
larger  and  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other  land. 
These,  and  the  vastness  of  the  great  plain,'  are  worthy  of  note, 
and  one  thing  besides,  which  I  am  about  to  mention.  They 
show  a  footmark  of  Hercules,^  impressed  on  a  rock,  in  shape 


^  It  has  been  already  remarked  that 
the  bow  was,  jtot'  H^X^'^i  ^^^  national 
weapon  (supra,  ch.  3,  note^.     Here  it 


is  supposed  that  every  Scythian  wonld 
have  arrows.  Scythian  arrow-heads  are 
abundant  in  the  tombs,  and  are  remark- 
able for  the  skilful  manner  in  which 
they  are  barbed.  They  are  triangular 
and  usually  made  of  bronze. 

'  Very  elegant  bronze  bowls  (see  the 
woodcut  below)  have  been  found  in  the 
Scythian  tombs — undoubtedly  of  Greek 
workmanship — but  none  at  all  of  the 
size  of  this. 

•  Concerning  the  great  plain  of 
Southern  Bussia,  vide  supra,  oh.  47, 
note'. 

*  This  does  not  prove  that  the  Scj- 
thians  recog^zed  Hercules  as  a  god, 
for  the  persons  who  showed  the  foot- 
prints may  have  been  Greeks.    The 
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like  the  print  of  a  man^a  foot,  but  two  cnbita  in  length.'  It  is 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tyras.  Having  described  this,  I 
return  to  the  subject  on  which  I  originally  proposed  to  dis- 
course. 

83.  The  preparations  of  Darius  against  the  Scythians  had 
begun,  messengers  had  been  despatched  on  all  sides  with  the 
king's  commands,  some  being  required  to  famish  troops,  others 
to  supply  ships,  others  again  to  bridge  the  Thracian  Bos- 
phorus,  when  Artabanus,  son  of  Hystaspes  and  brother  of 
Darius,  entreated  the  king  to  desist  from  his  expedition, 
urging  on  him  the  great  difficulty  of  attacking  Scythia."  Good, 
however,  as  the  advice  of  Artabanus  was,  it  failed  to  persuade 
Darius.  He  therefore  ceased  his  reasonings;  and  Darius, 
when  his  preparations  were  complete,  led  his  army  forth  from 
Susa. 

84.  It  was  then  that  a  certain  Persian,  by  name  CEobazus, 
the  father  of  three  sons,  all  of  whom  were  to  accompany  the 
army,  came  and  prayed  the  king  that  he  would  allow  one  of 
his  sons  to  remain  with  him.  Darius  made  answer  as  if  he 
regarded  him  in  the  light  of  a  friend  who  had  urged  a  mode- 
rate request,  "that  he  would  allow  them  all  to  remain.'* 
(Eobazus  was  overjoyed,  expecting  that  all  his  children  would 
be  excused  from  serving ;  the  king  however  bade  his  attendants 
take  the  three  sons  of  (Eobazus  and  forthwith  put  them  to 
death.  Thus  they  were  all  left  behind,  but  not  till  they  had 
been  deprived  of  life.^ 

85.  When  Darius,  on  his  march  from  Susa,  reached  the 
territory  of  Chalcedon®  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  where 


Qreek  timditioiis  of  these  parts 
bnmg^  HorouleB  into  Sojthia  (sapra, 
oliB.8.10). 

*Cf.  iL  91.  These  supposed  foot- 
prints  of  g^iants  are  pointed  ont  in  all 
oonntriee.  They  form  no  sufficient 
ground  for  presuming  with  Ritter  (Vor. 
haOe,  pp.  332.348)  that  Bnddhismwas 
the  religion  of  the  Cimmerians.  In- 
deed, as  Bnddha  (Sakja^was  not  bom 
tiU  B.C.  623,  and  the  last  remnant  of 


the  Cimmerians  was  driven  oat  bj  the 
Soythfl  before  b.c.  637  (supra,  vol.  i. 
p.  359),  it  is  simply  impossible  that 
the  Cimmerians  of  these  parts  should 
have  been  Buddhists. 

'  The  cautious  temper  of  Artabanus 
ag^n  appears,  viL  10. 

7  Compare  the  similar  story  told  of 
Xerxes,  infra,  vii.  39. 

^  Chalcedon  was  situated  on  the  Asi. 
atio  side,  at  the  point  where  the  Bos- 
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the  bridge  had  been  made,  he  took  ship  tod  Bailed  thence  to 
the  Cyanean  Islands,*  which,  according  to  the  Greeks,  once 
floated.  He  took  his  seat  also  in  the  temple^  and  surveyed 
the  Pontus,  which  is  indeed  well  worthy  of  consideration. 
There  is  not  in  the  world  any  other  sea  so  wonderful:  it  ex- 
tends in  length  eleven  thousand  one  hundred  furlongs,  and  its 
breadth,  at  the  widest  part,  is  three  thousand  three  hundred-* 


phoroB  (Canal  of  Constantinople)  opens 
into  the  Propontis,  or  Sea  of  Harmora 
(Scyl.  Peripl.  p.  83  ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  848). 
The  modem  village  of  Kadi  Keuif  a  few 
miles  south  of  Scutari,  marks  the  place 
(Tide  infra,  ch.  144,  note). 

'  Otherwise  called  the  Symplegades. 
According  to  Strabo  (vii.  p.  492)  they 
were  two  in  nnmber,  and  lay,  one  on 
the  European,  the  other  on  the  Asiatic 
side  off  the  month  of  the  strait.  And 
so  Pindar,  the  earliest  writer  who 
notices  them,  says,  8t8vfioi  l<roK.  (Py th. 
iv.  871.)  Compare  the  Kvaty4as  ^c<r9c 
9vo  of  ApoUonins  Bhodins  (ii.  318). 
They  were,  Strabo  tells  ns,  20  stadia 
apart  from  one  another.  Modems  re- 
mark two  rocks  off  the  two  coasts  in 
this  position  (Clarke,  p.  674). 

The  legend  of  the  Symplegades  win 
be  foand  in  Pindar  (1.  s.  c),  ApoUo- 
nins Bhodins  (1.  s.c),  and  Apollodoros 
(Bibliothec.  I.  ix.  22).  We  need  not 
seek  to  discover  a  matter-of-fact  ezpla. 
nation  of  it. 

^  llie  temple  at  the  month  of  the 
strait  mentioned  below,  ch.  87.  See 
note. 

'  These  measurements  are  extremely 
incorrect.  The  distance  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Phasis, 
which  Herodotus  regards  as  the  ex. 
treme  length  of  the  Pontus,  instead  of 
being  11,100  stades  (1280  miles),  is, 
by  the  most  direct  course,  about  5500 
stades,  or  little  more  than  630  miles. 
Even  following  the  sinuosities  of  the 
coast,  it  does  not  exceed  7000  stades, 
or  800  miles.  Again,  the  distance 
across  from  the  Thermodon  {Thermeh) 
to  the  Sindio  peninsula  (and  here  the 
coast-line  cannot  be  meant),  instead  of 
being  3300  stades  (380  miles),  is  about 
2340  stades,  or  270  mil^s. 


It  has  been  supposed  by  Larcher  and 
others,  that  Herodotus  here  uses  a  dif- 
ferent stade  from  that  which  he  oom- 
monly  employs,  but  this  is  a  mere  gra- 
tuitous assumption  to  escape  a  difficulty. 
Dahlmann  (Life  of  Herod,  p.  71,  E.  T.) 
has  well  exposed  the  absurdity  of  such 
a  theory. 

Herodotus  is  manifestly  in  error.  The 
question  is,  how  was  he  misled  R  In  the 
first  place  by  over-estimating  the  rate 
of  speed  of  saiHng  vessels.  He  had 
probably  been  himself  from  the  Bos- 
phorus to  the  Phasis  in  a  sailing  vessel, 
and  knew  that  he  had  made  an  aveta^ 
voyage,  and  that  the  time  was,  as  he 
g^ves  it,  9  days  and  8  nights.  In  this 
voyage  of  his  he  had  followed  the 
coast-line,  landing  occasionally,  aa  it 
appears  (ii.  104).  He  was  told  that 
the  vessel  made  1300  stades  a  day, 
when  its  real  rate  was  little  more  than 
800  stades.  Further,  at  Themiscyra 
on  the  Thermodon,  he  probably  heard 
that  vessels  sailed  thence  to  Sindioa 
in  2i  days,  and  applying  in  this  case 
the  same  rate  of  sailing,  he  supposed 
the  distance  to  be  8300  stades.  But 
either  an  occasional  high  speed  was 
given  to  him  as  an  average  rate,  or  the 
vessels  which  adventured  into  the  open 
sea  were  better  sailers  than  the  or- 
dinary coasters;  so  that  here  he  did 
not  make  an  estimate  so  greatly  ex- 
ceeding  the  truth.  The  ^ps  which 
crossed  from  Themiscyra  to  Sindioa  in 
2i  days  must  have  attained  a  speed 
but  little  short  of  the  1000  stadia  per 
diem,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
estimate  made  by  Ptolemy,  and  again 
by  Strabo,  of  the  powers  of  sailing 
vessels  in  their  time.  (See  the  note 
of  Larcher,  quoting  Casaubon,  voL  iii. 
p.  433,  note  164.) 
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The  mouth  is  but  four  furlongs  wide;^  and  this  strait,  called 
the  Bosphorus,  and  across  which  the  bridge  of  Darius  had 
been  thrown,  is  a  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs  in  length,* 
reaching  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Propontis.  The  Propontis  is 
five  hundred  furlongs  across,^  and  fourteen  hundred  long.* 
Its  waters  flow  into  the  Hellespont,  the  length  of  which  is 
four  hundred  furlongs,  and  the  width  no  more  than  seven.'' 
The  Hellespont  opens  into  the  wide  sea  called  the  Egean. 


'  Modems  generally  estimate  the 
-width  of  the  cfuial  of  Constantinople  at 
three^oarters  of  a  mile,  which  would 
be  rather  more  than  six  stadia.  As 
Strabo,  Flinj,  Enstathins,  and  other 
writers  agree  with  Herodotns,  it  is 
conjectured  that  the  opening  has 
gradoally  widened  (Kruse,  Ueber 
Herodots  Ansmessnng  des  Pontns, 
Breslan,  1818,  p.  41).  The  strong 
current  wonld  eventnallj  tend  to  pro- 
duce this  effect.  It  most  be  noted, 
boweyer,  that  Col.  Chesney  calls  the 
width  only  600  yards,  or  less  than  3 
stadee  (Enphrat.  Exped.  vol  i.  p. 
326). 

^  This  is  nnder  the  trae  length, 
which  is  about  16  miles,  or  140  stades. 
It  was  however  the  nsnal  estimate  in 
ancient  times  (Polyb.  ir.  39 ;  Arrian's 
PeripL  ad  fin.),  and  must  have  been 
taken  from  the  rate  of  vessels  sailing 
with  the  current. 

*  Herodotus  appears  to  have  measured 
the  width  of  the  Propontis  by  a  line 
running  nearly  north  and  south,  from 
the  European  shore  near  Perinthus  to 
the  Asiatic  about  Placia.  The  distance 
is  there  nearly  60  miles,  or  about  440 
stades.  Strabo,  on  the  other  hand, 
measured  by  a  line  running  nearly 
east  and  west  from  Bisanthe  to  the 
innermost  recess  of  the  Gulf  of  Cius, 
lod  so  made  the  breadth  about  equal 
the  length  (ii.  p.  187). 

•  By  the  length  of  the  Propontis  we 
most  understand  here  (as  in  Strabo,  ii. 
p.  188)  the  distance  from  the  lower 
mouth  of  the  Bosphorus  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  Hellespont.  This,  if  we  re- 
gard the  strait  as  commencing  at  Gkd- 
lipoli,  is,  in  a  direct  line,  rather  more 


than  115  miles,  or  about  1000  stades. 
Along  the  western  coast  the  distance 
would  amount  to  135  miles,  or  1170 
stades.  Strabo  estimates  it  at  1500 
stades  (1.  s.  c). 

7  The  length  of  the  Dardanelles, 
from  Gallipoli  to  the  open  sea,  is,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  40  miles  (about 
345  stades).  Its  breadth  at  the  nar- 
rowest pert  is  probably  about  one 
mile  (8}  stades).  Modems  differ  con- 
siderably in  their  estimates  (see  Chrote's 
Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  26,  note), 
strabo  (ii.  p.  164)  and  Pliny  (Hist 
Nat.  iv.  12)  agree  with  Herodotus. 

The  table  on  the  next  page  g^ves 
at  a  glance  the  several  measurements 
of  Herodotus,  Strabo,  and  Pliny,  to. 
gather  with  the  (probable)  actual  dis- 
tances. It  will  be  seen  that  our 
author's  errors  do  not  very  greatly 
exceed  those  of  the  best  g^eographers 
of  five  centuries  later. 

Ag^in,  it  will  be  seen,  that  (except- 
ing as  regards  the  width  of  the  straits, 
which  is  very  uncertain,  and  which 
may  not  improbably  be  somewhat 
grater  now  than  in  his  day)  the 
measurements  of  Herodotus,  all  but 
one,  exceed  the  reality.  This  arises 
from  his  over  estimate  of  the  rate  of 
sailing  vessels.  Secondly,  it  will  be 
observed  that  his  errors  are  far  gpreater 
in  the  Euxine  than  elsewhere.  This 
is  consequent  upon  the  less  acquaint, 
ance  which  the  Greeks  had  with  that 
sea.  Thirdly,  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  except  in  respect  of  the  length  of 
the  Euxine,  his  errors  are  not  very 
considerable,  varying  from  one-eighth 
to  two-fifths  upon  the  actual  distance. 
The  less  width  of  the  straits  is  not  to 
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86.  The  mode  in  which  these  distances  have  been  measured 
is  the  foUomng.  In  a  long  day  a  vessel  generally  accom- 
plishes about  seventy  thousand  fathoms,  in  the  night  sixty 
thousand.  Now  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pontus  to  the  riyer 
Phasis,  which  is  the  extreme  length  of  this  sea,^  is  a 
voyage  of  nine  days  and  eight  nights,  which  makes  the 
distance  one  million  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  fathoms, 
or  eleven  thousand  one  hundred  furlongs.  Again,  from 
Sindica,^  to  Themiscyra^  on  the  river  Thermddon,  where 
the  Pontus  is  wider  than  at  any  other  place,'  is  a  sail 
of  three  days  and  two  nights ;  which  makes  three  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  fathoms,  or  three  thousand  three 
hundred  furlongs.  Such  is  the  plan  on  which  I  have  mea- 
sured the  Pontus,  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Hellespont,  and 
such  is  the  account  which  I  have  to  give  of  them.  The 
Pontus  has  also  a  lake  belonging  to  it,  not  very  much  inferior 
to  itself  in   size.'     The  waters  of  this  lake  run  into  the 


be  regarded  as  altogether  an  error,  but 
at  arinng  in  past  from  the  wear  of  the 
coasts  at  the  narrowest  point. 

*  The  real  greatest  axis,  or  extreme 
length,  of  the  Enxine,  is  fix)m  the  Ghilf 
of  "BwtqhoA  Gong.  27*  2^,  Ut.  42°  30^ 
tothePbasis.  This  is  about  700  miles, 
or  aboTe  6000  stadia. 

*The  Sindica  of  Herodotus  is  the 
region  at  the  mouth  of  the  Palus  M8b- 
ods,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Oinmie- 
rian  Bosphorus,  the  modem  "  Island  of 
Tainan  **  (vide  supra,  oh.  2S).  All  the 
ancient  geographers  agree  in  placing  a 
people  of  the  name  of  Sindi  in  this  re- 
gion  (Scjlax,  PeripL  p.  75 ;  Strabo,  zi. 
P-  72S ;  Anon.  Peripl.  Pont.  Euz.  p. 
134;  Arrian,  Peripl.  Pont.  Eux.  p. 
131) ;  and  to  their  eyidenoe  may  be 
added  that  of  the  inscriptions  of  the 
Leoconids  (vide  supra,  ch.  78,  note  ^. 
'  ThemiscyTa  is  mentioned  by  Soyloz 
(Peripl.  p.  80)  as  a  Greeft  city  at  the 
Bwoth  of  the  Thermodon.  According 
to  iEgchylus  (Prom.  V.  744)  it  was 
^(nnded  by  the  Amazons.  Herodotus 
bad  been  in  these  parts  (ii.  104). 

'  This  is  a  mistake.    The  Black  Sea 
vwid^  between  the  months  of  the 


TeUguly  and  that  of  the  Sakkariah  or 
Sangarius  (long.  81*^.  It  is  there 
about  400  miles  across  (3460  stades). 
'  It  is  commonly  supposed  that 
Herodotus  fell  here  into  a  yery  gross 
mistake,  since  the  Sea  of  Azof  is  not 
now  much  more  than  one- twelfth  of 
the  size  of  the  Euzine ;  but  it  is  pos- 
sible  that  the  Palus  Mosotis  may  have 
been  very  greatly  larger  in  the  time 
of  Herodotus  than  it  is  at  present. 
Pallas  and  other  writers  have  specu. 
lated  on  the  former  existence  of  a  con. 
nexion  between  the  Caspian  and  the 
Euxine.  (Pallas's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p. 
78,  B.  T.  ;  BenneU's  Western  Asia, 
vol.  ii.  p.  394.)  These  speculations 
are  g^unded  chiefly  on  the  appearance 
of  the  country  eastward  of  the  Sea  of 
Azof,  which  is  low  and  flat,  only  very 
slightly  elevated  above  the  level  of 
that  sea,  and  strongly  impregnated 
with  salt.  Now  without  advancing 
any  such  violent  hypothesis  as  that  of 
these  writers,  we  may  well  believe 
that  the  sea  did  once  cover  the  great 
plains  to  the  east  as  far  as  the  42nd 
or  43rd  degree  of  longitude,  and  that 
the  deposits  brought    down    by  the 
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Pontus :  it  is  called  the  Meeotis,  and  also  the  Mother  of  the 
Pontus.* 

87.  Darius,  after  he  had  finished  his  survey,  sailed  back  to 
the  bridge,  which  had  been  constructed  for  him  by  Mandrocles, 
a  Samian.  He  likewise  surveyed  the  Bosphorus,  and  erected 
upon  its  shores  two  pillars  of  white  marble,  whereupon  he  in- 
scribed the  names  of  all  the  nations  which  formed  his  army — 
on  the  one  pillar  in  Greek,  on  the  other  in  Assyrian  charac- 
ters.*^ Now  his  army  was  drawn  from  all  the  nations  under 
his  sway ;  and  the  whole  amount,  without  reckoning  the  naval 
forces,  was  seven  hundred  thousand  men,  including  cavalry. 
The  fleet  consisted  of  six  hundred  ships.  Some  time  after- 
wards the  Byzantines  removed  these  pillars  to  their  own  city, 
and  used  them  for  an  altar  which  they  erected  to  Orthosian 
Diana.*    One  block  remained  behind  :  it  lay  near  the  temple 


rivers — ^together  with  an  actaal  eleva- 
tion of  a  conaiderable  tract  of  country 
— have  formed  new  land  out  of  what 
was  formerly  the  bed  of  the  sea.  The 
filling  np  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  still  con- 
tinnes,  and  it  has  long  been  in  emmner 
not  more  than  14  feet  deep  at  its 
greatest  depth.  (Heber's  MS.  Journal, 
quoted  in  Clarke,  p.  329.)  The  Palus 
MsDotis  may  thus  at  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus have  had  an  area  four  or  five 
times  as  great  as  it  has  at  present,  so 
as  to  have  better  admitted  of  com- 
parison with  the  Euzine  than  it  now 
does.  (Compare  the  very  sensible  re- 
marks of  Polybius,  iv.  40,  and  note 
that  Scylaz  makes  the  F&lus  Maaotis 
half  the  size  of  the  Euxine,  p.  72.) 

*  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
MsDotis  derived  its  name  from  this 
idea,  or  whether  it  was  not  rather  so 
called  from  the  Maetse  (Malroi),  who 
were  certainly  a  people  in  these  parts, 
and  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
inscriptions.  They  may  be  reasonably 
connected  with  the  Sauro-MatsB. 

*  Tf  wBJi  TiA.tnni.1  that  the  Persians, 

ual  inscriptions  in 
s  for  the  benefit  of 
:,  and  Tatar  popu- 
)  bilingual  records 
lUB  in  Egypt  they 


would  have  their  inscriptions  in  the 
hieroglyphic  as  well  as  the  Persian 
character,  of  which  the  vase  in  St. 
Mark's,  at  Venice,  is  a  specimen.  In 
Greece  they  would  use,  besides  their 
own,  the  Greek  language  and  charac- 
ter. HerodotuB,  however,  is  no  doubt 
inaccurate  when  he  speaks  here  of 
Assyrian  letters.  The  language  and 
character  used  in  the  inscription  would 
be  the  Persian,  and  not  the  Assyrian. 
But  as  modems,  till  recently,  have 
been  accustomed  to  speak  of  '*  the 
cuneiform  language"  not  distinguish- 
ing between  one  sort  of  cuneiform 
writing  and  another,  so  Herodotus  ap- 
pears to  have  been  ignorant  that  in  the 
arrow-headed  inscriptions  which  he 
saw,  both  the  letters  and  the  languages 
varied.  There  are,  in  point  of  ftwjt,  at 
least  six  different  types  of  cuneiform 
writing,  viz.,  the  old  Scythic  Babylon- 
ian, the  Susianian,  the  Armenian,  the 
Scythic  of  the  trilingual  tablets,  the 
Assyrian,  and  the  Achsemenian  Per- 
sian. Of  these  the  first  four  are  to  a 
certain  extent  connected ;  but  the  As- 
syrian and  Achromenian  Persian  differ 
totally  from  them  and  from  each  other. 
*  That  is,  Diana,  who  had  established 
or  preserved  their  city.  (Compare  the 
Latin  **  Jupiter  StaU/r.") 
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of  Bacchus  at  Byzantium,  and  was  covered  with  Assyrian 
writing.  The  spot  where  Darius  bridged  the  Bosphorus  was, 
I  think,  but  I  speak  only  from  conjecture,  half-way  between 
the  city  of  Byzantium  and  the  temple  at  the  mouth  of  the 
straitJ 

88,  Darius  was  so  pleased  with  the  bridge  thrown  across 
the  strait  by  the  Samian  Mandrocles,  that  he  not  only 
bestowed  upon  him  all  the  customary  presents,  but  gave 
him  ten  of  every  kind.  Mandrocles,  by  way  of  offering  first- 
fruits  from  these  presents,  caused  a  picture  to  be  painted 
which  showed  the  whole  of  the  bridge,  with  King  Darius  sit- 
ting in  a  seat  of  honour,  and  his  army  engaged  in  the  passage. 
This  painting  he  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Samos, 
attaching  to  it  the  inscription  following : — 

"  The  fish-&atight  Bosphorus  bridged,  to  Jnno's  fane 
Did  liandrocles  this  proud  memorial  bring ; 
When  for  himself  a  crown  he'd  skill  to  gain, 
For  Samos  praise,  contenting  the  Great  King." 

Such  was  the  memorial  of  his  work  which  was  left  by  the 
architect  of  the  bridge. 

89.  Darius,  after  rewarding  Mandrocles,  passed  into  Europe, 
while  he  ordered  the  lonians  to  enter  the  Pontus,  and  sail  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Ister.  There  he  bade  them  throw  a  bridge 
across  the  stream  and  await  his  coming.  The  lonians, 
^olians,  and  Hellespontians  were  the  nations  which  furnished 
the  chief  strength  of  his  navy.  So  the  fleet,  threading  the 
Cyanean  Isles,  proceeded  straight  to  the  Ister,  and,  mounting 
the  river  to  the  point  where  its  channels  separate,®  a  distance 


^  Here,  and  above  in  oh.  S5,  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Urius  (OCptos)  is 
supposed  to  be  meant.  (B&hr  ad  loc.) 
This  temple  certainly  was  considered 
in  later  times  to  mark  the  mouth  of 
the  strait  (see  Arrian,  Peripl.  Pont. 
Edz.  p.  124;  Strabo,  vii.  p.  464; 
Anon.  Peripl.  p.  165-7),  but  it  is  very 
uncertain  whether  Herodotus  alludes 
to  it ;  for,  first,  it  was  on  the  Asiatic 
>ide  (see  the  Peutingerian  Table; 
Pdyb.  iv.  39,  &c,),  and  we  should  ex- 


pect, after  the  mention  of  Byzantium, 
a  second  place  on  the  European  coast ; 
and  further,  we  have  no  evidence  that 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Urius  was  built 
so  early.  The  Byzantines  had  a 
temple  directly  opposite  to  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Urius,  if,  as  generally  sup- 
posed, it  is  that  whereof  Strabo 
speaks  (1.  s.  o.)  as  **  the  temple  of  the 
Ghalcedonians." 

^  The   Danube  divides    at    present 
near  l8(Ucha,  between    Brailow  and 
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of  two  days'  voyage  from  the  sea,  yoked  the  neck  of  the  stream. 
Meantime  Darius,  who  had  crossed  the  Bosphoros  by  the 
bridge  over  it,  marched  through  Thrace ;  and  happening  upon 
the  sources  of  the  Teams,'  pitched  his  camp  and  made  a  stay 
of  three  days. 

90.  Now  the  Teams  is  said  by  those  who  dwell  nesf  it,  to 
be  the  most  healthful  of  all  streams,  and  to  cure,  among  other 
diseases,  the  scab  either  in  man  or  beast.  Its  sources,  ^^ch 
are  eight-and-thirty  in  number,  all  flowing  from  the  same 
rock,  are  in  part  cold,  in  part  hot.  They  lie  at  an  equal 
distance  from  the  town  of  Herseum  near  Perinthus/  and 
ApoUonia  on  the  Euxine,*  a  two  days'  journey  from  each.' 


Ismail;  but  we  cannot  be  certain 
that  the  diTisiou  was  always  at  this 
place.  Although  the  recent  surveys 
have  shown  that  no  branch  can  ever 
have  been  thrown  out  &x>m  the  angle 
near  RcLSsowa  (see  Geogr.  Jonm.  vol. 
XX vi.  p.  210),  yet  we  do  not  know 
enough  about  the  Dobrudscha  to  say 
whether  there  is  not  some  other  line 
by  which  a  stream  may  have  passed 
considerably  to  the  south  of  all  the 
present  mouths.  It  seems  clear  that 
a  navigable  branch  must  once  have 
reached  the  sea  at  or  near  Istria  (see 
above,  Book.ii.  ch.  83,  note  *),  which 
was  certainly  as  far  south  as 
Karaglak. 

•  The  Teams  has  generally  been 
supposed  to  be  the  modem  Tekedere, 
which  runs  into  the  Karishtiran,  near 
Eski  Baha.  It  appears,  however,  to  be 
rather  the  Bimerdere,  which  rises 
from  the  western  side  of  the  woody 
range  called  Stranja  Dagh,  or  the 
Little  Balkan,  near  the  villages  of 
Yene  and  Bunarhissar.  Here  *'the  88 
sources  of  the  Teams  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  may  easily  be  made  out. 
All  are  cold  during  the  summer,  but 
many  of  them  become  so  warm 
during  the  winter  that  snow  or  ice 
thrown  into  them  immediately  melts." 
(Geog.  Jonm.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  45.)  The 
springy  are  not  now  supposed  to  have 
any  healing  efficacy. 

^  Perinthus   (afterwards  Heraolea) 


lay  upon  the  Propontis,  in  lat.  41% 
long.  28°,  nearly.  Its  site  ia  marked  by 
the  modem  Erekli  (vide  infra,  v.  1). 
HersBum,  or  Heneon-tichos  ('Hfojor 
ruxos),  as  it  is  called  by  DemoetlManee 
(Olynth.  iii.  §  6)  and  others  (Steph. 
Byz.  ad  voc.  Suidas,  &o.)  was  an  un- 
important place  near  Perinthns.  Its 
exact  site  is  unknown.  According  to 
the  Ety^n,  Mag,  it  was  a  Samian  eolony. 

•  There  were  several  cities  of  this 
name.  The  most  famous  was  that  on 
the  coast  of  Illyria,  of  which  Heio- 
dotus  speaks  (infra,  ix.  92).  Appol- 
Ionia  upon  the  EumvM  is  mentioned  by 
Scylax  among  the  Greek  cities  of 
Thrace.  (Peripl.  p.  69.)  According 
to  the  anonymous  author  of  the 
PeripluB  Ponti  Enxini,  who  fellows 
here  Scymnus  Chius,  it  was  founded 
by  the  Milesians  50  years  before  the 
accession  of  Gyms  (about  b.c.  609). 
The  same  writer  informs  us .  that 
ApoUonia  in  his  time  had  become 
SoBopolis,  which  determines  its  site  to 
be  that  of  the  modem  Sizeholi^  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Burgham, 

'  The  village  of  Yene  is  nearly  equi- 
distant from  Erekli  (Perinthus)  and 
Sizeholi  (ApoUonia),  but  a  Uttle  fur- 
ther from  the  latter.  The  distance, 
however,,  even  as  the  crow  flies,  is 
above  50  miles  to  the  nearer  (ErekH), 
and  would  be  70  by  any  practicable 
route :  thus  the  estimate  of  two  days 
is  too  litUe. 
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This  river,  the  Teams,  is  a  tributary  of  the  Contadesdus, 
which  rons  into  the  Agrianes,  and  that  into  the  Hebrus.^ 
The  Hebrus  empties  itself  into  the  sea  near  the  city  of  MmxB^ 

91.  Here  then,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tearos,  Darius  stopped 
.  and  pitched  his  camp.  The  river  charmed  him  so,  that  he 
caused  a  piUar  to  be  erected  in  this  place  also,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion to  the  following  effect :  **  The  fountains,  of  the  Tearus 
afford  the  best  and  most  beautiful  water  of  all  rivers :  they 
were  visited,  on  his  march  into  Scythia,  by  the  best  and  most 
beautiful  of  men,  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  king  of  the 
Persians,  and  of  the  whole  continent." •  Such  was  the  in- 
scription which  he  set  up  at  this  place.^ 

92.  Marching  thence,  he  came  to  a  second  river,  caUed  the 
Artiscus,®  which  flows  through  the  country  of  the  Odrysians.* 
Here  he  fixed  upon  a  certain  spot,  where  every  one  of  his 
soldiers  should  throw  a  stone  as  he  passed  by.  When  his 
orders  were  obeyed,  Darius  continued  his  march,  leaving 
behind  him  great  hills  formed  of  the  stones  cast  by  his 
troops.  


^  The  Agrianes  is  nndonbtedlj  the 
modem  Erkenef  which  nms  into  the 
Maritza  (Hebms)  to  the  north  of 
the  nxige  of  Bhodope  (Despoto  Dc^jk). 
The  ContadesdoB  is  the  riyer  of 
KarUhti'  ctn, 

*  Concerning  the  site  of  ^nns,  vide 
infra,  vii.  58. 

•  Vide  supra,  i.  4.  "  r^y  'Atrioy  oU 
«f ccvrrai  ol  n4p<rai** 

^  There  is  some  reason  to  belieye 
that  a  portion  of  this  inscription  was 
in  existence  a  few  years  ago.  When 
General  Jochmos  yisited  Jhtnarhissar 
in  1847,  he  was  informed  by  an  old 
Turk  that  an  inscription  in  "old 
Syrian"  (eshi  Suriani),  written  with 
"letters  like  -nails"  had  been  lying 
ancared  for  not  many  years  previonsly 
near  his  house.  Sea^h  was  of  course 
made,  but  unfortunately  it  proved 
▼ain;  and  the  inscription  is  believed 
to  have  been  either  burnt  for  lime,  or 
possibly  built  into  the  wall  of  a 
farm-house.  (Geograph.  Joum.  vol. 
xxiv.  p.  44.) 
VOL.  m. 


>  This  river  has  been  supposed  to 
be  the  Arda  (Gatterer,  p.  42),  which 
joins  the  Maritza  from  the  west,  not 
much  below  Adrianople ;  but  it  is  not 
at  all  probable  that  Darius  went  so 
far  to  the  left  as  to  touch  this  stream. 
The  Artiscus  is  most  likely  the 
Tekederehf  which  is  crossed  several 
times  on  the  present  high  road  to  the 
Balkan.  Here  General  Jochmus  ob- 
served on  an  eminence  near  the  road 
six  large  t6p68  or  tumuli.  He  also 
remarked  in  the  winding  bed  of  the 
river  and  the  adjoining  low  gprounde, 
"immeasurable  large  loose  stones," 
which  may  have  caused  Darius  to 
give  the  order  to  his  soldiers  'that 
Herodotus  here  mentions.  (See  Geogr 
Joum.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  47.) 

•  The  country  of  the  Odrysae  was 
the  great  plain  included  within  the 
chains  of  Rhodope,  Hsemus,  and  the 
Little  Balkan  (Thucyd.  ii.  96),  in  the 
centre  of  which  now  stands  the  city 
of  Adrianople. 
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98.  Before  arriying  at  the  Ister,^  the  first  people  whom  he 
subdued  were  the  GetsB,*  who  believe  in  their  immortality. 
The  Thraeians  of  Salmydessus,'  and  those  who  dwelt  above 
the  cities  of  Apollonia  and  Mesembria^^ — ^the  Scyrmiadfle  and 
NipssBans,  as  they  are  called — gave  themselves  up  to  Darius 
without  a  struggle  ;  but  the  Getae  obstinately  defending  them- 
selves, were  forthwith  enslaved,  notwithstanding  that  they 
are  the  noblest  as  well  as  the  most  just  of  all  the  Thracian 
tribes. 

94.  The  belief  of  the  Getse  in  respect  of  immortaUty  is  the 
following.  They  think  that  they  do  not  really  die,  but  that 
when  they  depart  this  life  they  go  to  Zalmoxis,*^  who  is  caUed 


^It  IB  not  qaite  clear  by  which 
route  DarioB  oroissed  the  Balkan  ;  bat 
the  probability  is  that,  passing  the 
Little  Balkan  between  Dolet  and 
Fdkif  he  descended  to  the  shore 
abont  BurghaZf  and  thence  proceeded 
by  the  defiles  nearest  to  the  sea- 
coast,  which  lie  between  Misevria 
and  Yovan-Dervish,  He  wonld  thos 
have  followed  the  roate  pursued  by 
Generals  Roth  and  Budiger  in  1828, 
and  by  Marshal  Diebitsch  in  1829. 

'  The  identity  of  the  Getce  with 
the  Goths  of  later  times  is  more 
than  a  plausible  conjecture.  It  may 
be  regarded  as  historically  certain 
(see  note  on  Book  v.  ch.  8).  More- 
over the  compounds,  Massa-getse, 
Thyssa . getsB,  Tyri-getaB,  have  a 
striking  analogy  to  the  later  names  of 
Visi-goths  and  Ostro-goths. 

>  Salmydessus,     or     Halmydessus, 

was  a  strip  of  shore  (tuyia\6s,  Scymn. 

Gh.  1.  723)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 

river    of    the    same    name,    which 

emptied    itself    into  the  Euxine    70 

miles  from  the  opening  of   the  Bos- 

phorus.       (Arrian,    Peripl.    ad    fin. ; 

Annn    Peripl,  p.   164.)      It  is  men- 

by  Xenophon  (Anab.  vii.  5,  § 

10  visited  it,  and  was  witness 

barbarous    conduct    of    the 

ku     inhabitants     towards     the 

wrecked  upon  the  coast.     A 

nt     of    the     old    appellation 

I    to    survive    in  the  modem 


Turkish  town  of  Midjeh  (loi^f?-  28*^ 
IC  lat.  4^  850.  The  name  Salmy. 
dessus  seems  compounded  of  the  root 
8alm  (found  also  in  Zalm-ozia  and 
£felym-bria),  and  of  the  word  Odessua. 
the  name  of  another  town  upon  this 
coast. 

*  Mesembria  is  mentioned  by  Scylax 
among  the  Greek  cities  upon  the 
Thracian  coast.  (PeripL  p.  69.) 
According  to  Scymnus  Chius  (U.  740, 
741)  it  was  founded  by  the  ChaUe- 
donians  and  Megareana  about  the  time 
of  Darius's  expedition  against  the 
Soyths.  Strabo  (vii.  p.  462)  calls  it  a 
colony  of  the  Megareans  only.  Arrian 
(Peripl.  p.  136)  and  the  anonymous 
author  of  the  Periplus  Ponti  Euxini 
suflSciently  mark  its  site.  It  lay  at 
the  base  of  Mount  Heemus,  a  little  to 
the  south.  The  name  remains  in  the 
modem  Misevria  (long.  27**  45',  lat. 
42^35'). 

"The  Thraeians  of  Salmydessus, 
and  those  who  dwelt  above  the  cities 
of  Apollonia  and  Mesembria,"  would 
represent  the  inhabitants  of  the 
entire  tract  between  the  Little  Bal- 
kan and  the  Black  Sea. 

*  That  Zalmoxis  or  Zamolzis  was 
the  chief  object  of  worship  among 
the  Getas  is  witnessed  also  by 
Mnaseas  of  Batrso  (Fr.  23),  by  Strabo 
(vii.  p.  430),  Jamblichus  (Vit.  P^thag. 
§  173),  and  Diogenes  Irftertins  (viii. 
1).    Mnaseaa  regarded  him  as  iden. 
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also  Gebeleizis^  by  some  among  them.  To  this  god  every 
five  years  they  send  a  messenger,  who  is  chosen  by  lot  out 
of  the  whole  nation,  and  charged  to  bear  him  their  several 
requests.  Their  mode  of  sending  him  is  this.  A  number  of 
them  stand  in  order,  each  holding  in  his  hand  three  darts ; 
others  take  the  man  who  is  to  be  sent  to  Zalmoxis,  and 
swinging  him  by  his  hands  and  feet,  toss  him  into  the  air  so 
that  he  falls  upon  the  points  of  the  weapons.  If  he  is  pierced 
and  dies,  they  think  that  the  god  is  propitious  to  them ;  but 
if  not,  they  lay  the  fault  on  the  messenger,  who  (they  say)  is 
a  wicked  man:  and  so  they  choose  another  to  send  away. 
The  messages  are  given  while  the  man  is  still  alive.  This 
same  people,  when  it  lightens  and  thunders,  aim  their  arrows 
at  the  sky,  uttering  threats  against  the  god ;  ^  and  they  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  god  but  their  own. 

95.  I  am  told  by  the  Greeks  who  dwell  on  the  shores  of  the 
Hellespont  and  the  Pontus,  that  this  Zalmoxis  was  in  reality 
a  man,  that  he  lived  at  Samos,  and  while  there  was  the  slave  ® 
of  Pythagoras  son  of  Mnesarchus.  After  obtaining  his  free- 
dom he  grew  rich,  and  leaving  Samos,  returned  to  his  own 
country.  The  Thracians  at  that  time  lived  in  a  wretched 
way,  and  were  a  poor  ignorant  race ;  Zalmoxis,  therefore, 
who  by  his  commerce  with  the  Greeks,  and  especially  with 
one  who  was  by  no  means  their  most  contemptible  philoso- 
pher, Pythagoras  to  wit,  was  acquainted  with  the  Ionic  mode 


iical  with  the  Chronns  of  the  Greeks. 
Porphyry  (Vit.  Pythag.  §  14)  derives 
the  n&me  from  a  Thraoian  word 
talmvB,  which,  he  says,  signified  "a 
skin  ; "  but  this  does  not  seem  a  very 
probable  origin.  Hay  we  connect  the 
name  with  that  of  Selm,  the  son  of 
Feridun,  who  in  Arian  romance  in. 
herited  from  his  father  the  western 
third  of  the  world  ?  Plato  mentions 
Zalmoxis  in  conjnootion  with  Abaris 
in  the  Charmides  (p.  158,  B)  as  a 
master  of  incantation.  Vide  snpra, 
ch.  86. 

•  A  Lithuanian    etymology    (Qyva 
leytit,  "giver  of    rest")    has    been 


sng^sted  for  this  word  (Bayer's 
Origin.  Sinio.  p.  283).  Zalmoxis  or 
Zamolxis  might,  it  is  said,  in  ihe 
same  langnage  signify  "  Lord  of  the 
earth.'* 

^  Compare  the  customs  of  the 
Calyndians  (i.  172),  and  the  PsyUi 
(iv.  173). 

^  Thracian  slaves  were  very  nn- 
merons  in  Greece.  The  Thracians 
often  sold  their  children  into  slavery 
(infra,  v.  6).  In  the  times  of  the 
later  comedy,  Oeta  and  Davus  (A^os, 
A^pot)  were  the  most  common  nam^s 
for  slaves.  (See  the  comedies  of 
Terence,  passim.) 
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of  life  and  with  manners  more  refined  than  those  current 
among  his  countrymen,  had  a  chamber  built,  in  which  from 
time  to  time  he  received  and  feasted  all  the  principal  Thra- 
cians,  using  the  occasion  to  teach  them  that  neither  he,  nor 
they,  his  boon  compam'ons,  nor  any  of  their  posterity  would 
ever  perish,  but  that  they  would  all  go  to  a  place  where  they 
would  live  for  aye  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  conceivable  good. 
While  he  was  acting  in  this  way,  and  holding  this  kind  of 
discourse,  he  was  constructing  an  apartment  underground, 
into  which,  when  it  was  completed,  he  withdrew,  vanishing 
suddenly  from  the  eyes  of  the  Thracians,  who  greatly  regretted 
his  loss,  and  mourned  over  him  as  one  dead.^  He  mean- 
while abode  in  his  secret  chamber  three  full  years,  after 
which  he  came  forth  from  his  concealment,  and  showed  him- 
self once  more  to  his  countrymen,  who  were  thus  brought 
to  believe  in  the  truth  of  what  he  had  taught  them.  Such 
is  the  accoimt  of  the  Greeks. 

96.  I  for  my  part  neither  put  entire  faith  in  this  story  of 
Zalmoxis^®  and  his  underground  chamber,  nor  do  I  alto- 
gether discredit  it :  but  I  believe  Zalmoxis  to  have  lived  long 
before  the  time  of  Pythagoras.  Whether  there  was  ever 
really  a  man  of  the  name,  or  whether  Zalmoxis  is  nothing 
but  a  native  God  of  the  Getae,  I  now  bid  him  farewell.  As 
for  the  GetflB  themselves,  the  people  who  observe  the  practices 
described  above,  they  were  now  reduced  by  the  Persians,  and 
accompanied  the  army  of  Darius.*^ 

97.  When  Darius,  with  his  land  forces,  reached  the  Ister, 
he  made  his  troops  cross  the  stream,  and  after  all  were  gone 


^  This  etory  was  told  also  by  Hel- 
lanioos  (Fr.  178),  who  seems  to  have 
simply  copied  Herodotus.  (Comp. 
Porphyr.  ap.  Euseb.  P.  B.  x.  p. 
466,  B.] 

^  Dahlmann  (Life  of  Herod,  p.  116, 
E.  T.)  conjectnres  that  this  whole 
story  sprang  oat  of  the  name,  which 
was  as  often  written  Zamolxis  as 
Zalmoxis.  The  Greeks  of  the  Pontns 
imag^ed  that  Zamo-lxis  most  have 
been  a  natiTC  of  ^Samot ;   and  the 


belief  of  the  Getro,  who  worshipped 
him,  in  the  immortality  of  the  sool, 
mast  have  come,  they  thoaght,  from 
Pythagoras. 

"  The  whole  tract  between  the 
Balkan  (Hsmas)  and  the  Danabe,  the 
modem  Bulgaria^  seems  to  hare  been 
at  this  time  in  the  possession  of  the 
Getffi,  who  reached  ap  the  river 
almost  to  the  confines  of  ServiAk 
(Thaoyd.  ii.  96.) 
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over  gave  orders  to  the  lonians  to  break  the  bridge,  and 
follow  him  with  the  whole  naval  force  in  his  land  mar^ 
They  were  about  to  obey  his  command,  when  the  general  of 
the  Mytilenfieans,  Goes  son  of  Erxander,  having  first  aaked 
whether  it  was  agreeable  to  the  king  to  listen  to  one  who 
wished  to  speak  his  mind,^  addressed  him  in  the  words  fcdiow- 
ing : — "  Thou  art  about.  Sire,  to  attack  a  country  no  part  of 
which  is  cultivated,  and  wherein  there  is  not  a  sin^e  inhabited 
city.  Keep  this  bridge,  then,  as  it  is,  and  leave  thoee  who 
built  it  to  watch  over  it.  So  if  we  come  up  with  the  Scythians 
and  succeed  agaiost  them  as  we  could  wish,  we  may  return  by 
this  route  ;  or  if  we  fail  of  finding  them,  our  retreat  will  still 
be  secure.  For  I  have  no  fear  lest  the  Scythians  d^eat  us  in 
battle,  but  my  dread  is  lest  we  be  unable  to  discover  them, 
and  suffer  loss  while  we  wander  about  their  territory.  And 
now,  mayhap,  it  will  be  said,  I  advise  thee  thus  in  the  hope 
of  being  myself  allowed  to  remain  behind ; '  but  in  truth  I 
have  no  other  design  than  to  recommend  the  course  iriiich 
seems  to  me  the  best ;  nor  will  I  consent  to  be  among  those 
left  behind,  but  my  resolve  is,  in  any  case,  to  follow  thee." 
The  advice  of  C!oe8  pleased  Darius  highly,  who  thus  replied  to 
him : — "  Dear  Lesbian,  when  I  am  safe  home  again  in  my 
palace,  be  sure  thou  come  to  me,  and  with  good  deeds  will  I 
recompense  thy  good  words  of  to-day.'* 

98.  Having  so  said,  the  king  took  a  leathern  thong,  and 
tying  sixty  knots  in  it,  called  together  the  Ionian  tyrants,  and 
spoke  thus  to  them  : — "  Men  of  Ionia,  my  former  commands 
to  you  concerning  the  bridge  are  now  withdrawn.  See,  here 
is  a  thong :  take  it,  and  observe  my  bidding  with  respect  to  it. 
From  the  time  that  I  leave  you  to  march  forward  into  Scythia, 
untie  every  day  one  of  the  knots.  If  I  do  not  return  before 
the  last  day  to  which  the  knots  will  hold  out,  then  leave  your 
station,  and  sail  to  your  several  homes.    Meanwhile,  under- 


'  Compare  the  inquiry  of  Ctobsub 
(L  88).  The  fear  of  giTing  oAenoe  to 
the  Grest  Kiog  is  stmglj  marked  bj 
this  practice. 


*  After  the  poiiialuDeiit  oT 
(snpvm,  ch.  84),  it  was  important  to 
gnwd  against  this  sn^Mcioo. 
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stand  that  my  resolve  is  changed,  and  that  yon  are  to  guard 
the  bridge  with  all  care,  and  watch  oyer  ite  safety  and  pre- 
servation. By  so  doing  ye  will  oblige  me  greatly."  When 
Darius  had  thus  spoken,  he  set  out  on  his  march  with  all 
speed. 

99.  Before  you  come  to  Scythia,  on  the  sea  coast,  lies 
Thrace.  The  land  here  makes  a  sweep,  and  then  Scythia 
begins,  the  Ister  falling  into  the .  sea  at  this  point  with  its 
mouth  facing  the  east.  Starting  from  the  Ister  I  shall  now 
describe  the  measurements  of  the  sea-shore  of  Scythia. 
Immediately  that  the  Ister  is  crossed,  Old  Scythia*  begins, 
and  continues  as  far  as  the  city  called  Garcinitis,  fronting 
towards  the  south  wind  and  the  mid-day.  Here  upon  the 
same  sea,  there  lies  a  mountainous  tract  ^  projecting  into  the 
Pontus,  which  is  inhabited  by  the  Tauri,  as  far  as  what  is 
caUed  the  Bugged  Chersonese,^  which  runs  out  into  the  sea 
upon  the  east.  For  the  boimdaries  of  Scythia  extend  on  two 
sides  to  two  different  seas,  one  upon  the  south,  and  the  other 
towards  the  east,  as  is  also  the  case  with  Attica.  And  the 
Tauri  occupy  a  position  in  Scythia  like  that  which  a  people 
would  hold  in  Attica,  who,  being  foreigners  and  not  Athenians, 
should  inhabit  the  highland^  of  Sunium,  from  Thoricus  to 


'  Herodotus  oonsiders  that  the  Cim- 
merians maintained  themselves  in 
parts  of  Eastern  Scythia,  as,  e.g,  in 
the  Bagged  Chersonese,  long  after 
they  were  forced  to  relinquish  the 
rest  of  their  territory.  Old  Scythia 
is  the  part  from  which  they  were 
driTon  at  the  first. 

*  The  mountains  lie  only  along  the 
Bonthem  coast  of  the  Crimea.  All 
the  rest  of  the  peninsula  belongs  to 
the  steppes.  *'  We  beheld  towards 
the  south,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  a  ridge 
of  mountains  upon  the  ooast;  but 
unless  a  traveller  follows  the  sinuosity 
of  the  southern  shore  of  the  Crimea, 
all  the  rest  of  the  peninsula  is  as  flat 
as  Salisbury  Plain."  (Travels,  p.  461. 
See  the  view  on  next  page.) 

*By  the  "rough,"  or  "rugged'' 
Chersonese,  Herodotus  plainly  intends 


the  eastern  part  of  the  Crimea,  called 
the  Peninsula  of  Kertch,  which  in  his 
day,  and  for  many  centuries  later, 
formed  the  kingdom  of  the  Bos- 
pborus.  This  tract  is  hilly  and  un. 
even,  presenting  a  strong  contrast 
with  the  steppe,  but  it  scarcely 
deserves  an  epithet  applied  also  ta 
Western  Cilicia  —  a  truly  rugged 
country.  Probably  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  south  coast  of  the 
Crimea  was  considered  to  extend 
along  its  whole  length. 

'This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of 
the  rare  word,  yovvhs,  here.  See  the 
authorities  quoted  by  Sohweighrooser 
(not.  ad  loc.).  In  this  sense  it  Li  an  apt 
description  of  the  place.  Comp.  Soph. 
Aj.  Tr*  dAacr  fw<rri  w6moif  wp^fiXn/t.* 
oA/KAiKTror,  ixpaw  M  wkdxa  2ov- 
Wotf.    And  Dr.  Chandler^sdesoription: 
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the  township  of  Anaphlystus/  if  this  tract  projected  into  the 
sea  somewhat  further  than  it  does.  Such,  to  compare  great 
things  with  small,  is  the  Tauric  territory.  For  the  sake  of 
those  who  may  not  have  made  the  voyage  round  these  parts 
of  Attica,  I  will  iUustrate  in  another  way.  It  is  as  if  in 
lapygia  a  line  were  drawn  from  Port  Brundusium  to  Tarentum, 
and  a  people  different  from  the  lapygians  inhabited  the  pro- 
montory.® These  two  instances  may  suggest  a  number  of 
others  where  tHe  shape  of  the  land  closely  resembles  that  of 
Taurica. 

100.  Beyond  this  tract,  we  find  the  Scythians  again  in 
possession  of  the  coimtry  above  the  Tauri  and  the  parts 
bordering  on  the  eastern  sea,  as  also  of  the  whole  district 
lying  west  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  and  the  Palus  Maeotis, 
as  far  as  the  river  Tanais,  which  empties  itself  into  that  lake 
at  its  upper  end.  As  for  the  inland  boundaries  of  Scythia,  if 
we  start  from  the  Ister,  we  find  it  enclosed  by  the  following 
tribes,  first  the  Agathyrsi,  next  the  Neuri,  then  the  Androphagi, 
and  last  of  all,  the  Melanchlseni. 

101.  Scythia  then,  which  is  square  in  shape,  and  has  two  of 
its  sides  reaching  down  to  the  sea,  extends  inland  to  the  same 
distance  that  it  stretches  along  the  coast,  and  is  equal  every 


^'  We  now  approach  Cape  Snninm, 
which  ia  steep,  abmpt,  and  rocky. 
On  it  is  the  rain  of  the  temple  of 
Minerva  Sanias,  oyerlookiug  from 
its  lofty  Bitnation  the  subject  deep." 
(Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  7.) 

7  The  sites  of  Thoricns  and  Anaphlj- 
sins  are  marked  by  the  villages  of 
Thorico  and  Anaphiso,  the  former 
on  the  east,  the  latter  on  the  west 
side  of  the  peninsula.  They  were 
both  fortified  posts  in  later  times, 
for  the  protection  of  the  neighbour- 
ing silver-mines.  (Xen.  de  Bedit.  ir. 
§43.) 

s  This  passage,  as  Mitford  and 
Dahlmann  have  observed,  was  evi- 
dently  written  in  Magna  Gr»cia. 
(Bfitford's  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  856; 
Dahlmann's  Life  of    Herod,  p.  35.) 


Herodotus  at  Thurii  would  have 
lapygia  (the  Terra  di  Otranto)  before 
his  eyes,  as  it  were.  Writing  from 
Ionia,  or  even  from  Greece  Proper,  he 
would  never  have  thought  of  such  an 
illastration.  Brondnsium  and  Ta 
rentum  remain  in  the  Bniuim  and 
Taranio  of  the  present  day. 

From  both  comparisons  it  may  be 
gathered  that  Herodotus  did  not  look 
upon  the  Taoric  PeninsuUi  as  joined 
to  the  continent  by  a  narrow  isthmus, 
but  as  united  by  a  broad  tract. 
(Niebohr's  Scythia,  p.  89,  K  T.) 
What  if  changes  in  the  land  have 
taken  place,  and  the  Putrid  Sea  did 
not  exist  in  his  time?  Soylaz  calls 
the  tract  an  iucporfipim^  (p.  70),  and 
Strabo  is  the  first  who  speaks  of  it  as  a 
Xc^^yi}0'or  or  peninsula  (vii.  p.  445). 
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way.  For  it  is  a  ten  days'  journey  from  the  Ister  to  the 
Borysthenes,  and  ten  more  from  the  Borysthenes  to  the  Palus 
MfBotis,  while  the  distance  from  the  coast  inland  to  the 
comitry  of  the  Melanchlaeni,  who  dwell  above  Scythia,  is  a 
journey  of  twenty  days.  I  reckon  the  day's  journey  at  two 
hundred  furlongs.  Thus  the  two  sides  which  run  straight 
inland  are  four  thousand  furlongs  each,  and  the  transverse 
sides  at  right  angles  to  these  are  also  of  the  same  length, 
which  gives  the  full  size  of  Scythia.* 

102.  The  Scythians,  reflecting  on  their  situation,  perceived 
that  they  were  not  strong  enough  by  themselves  to  contend 
with  the  army  of  Darius  in  open  fight.  They,  therefore,  sent 
envoys  to  the  neighbouring  nations,  whose  kings  had  already 
met,  and  were  in  consultation  upon  the  advance  of  so  vast  a 
host.  Now  they  who  had  come  together  were  the  kings  of  the 
Tauri,  the  Agathyrsi,  the  Neuri,  the  Androphagi,  the  Melan- 
chlflBni,  the  Geloni,  the  Budini,  and  the  SauromateB. 

108.  The  Tauri  have  the  following  customs.  They  offer  in 
sacrifice  to  the  Virgin  all  shipwrecked  persons,  and  aJl  Greeks 
compelled  to  put  into  their  ports  by  stress  of  weather.  The 
mode  of  sacrifice  is  this.  After  the  preparatory  ceremonies, 
they  strike  the  victim  on  the  head  with  a  club.  Then,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  they  hurl  the  trunk  from  the  precipice 
whereon  the  temple  stands,^  and  nail  the  head  to  a  cross. 
Others  grant  that  the  head  is  treated  in  this  way,  but  deny 
that  the  body  is  thrown  down  the  cliff — on  the  contrary,  they 
say,  it  is  buried.  The  goddess  to  whom  these  sacrifices  are 
offered  the   Tauri  themselves  declare  to  be  Iphigenia  *  the 


*  See  the  Appendix,  Essay  iii.,  '  On 
the  Geography  of  Scythia.' 

^  This  temple  occupied  a  promon- 
tory on  the  sonth  coast  of  the  Crimea, 
BQi  far  from  Crinmeiopon  (Cape  Aia). 
Tbe  promontory  itself  was  named  by 
the  Greeks  Piutheninm,  from  the 
temple  (Strab.  rii.  p.  446;  Plin. 
H.  K.  IT.  12  ;  Mela,  ii.  i.,  Ac.).  It  is 
tboQ^t  that  the  monastery  of  St. 
George  oocnpiee  the  site. 


'  The  virgin  goddess  of  the  Tanri 
was  more  generally  identified  by  the 
Greeks  with  their  own  Artemis : 
hence  Artemis  got  the  epithet  of 
Tavpow6\os.  (Cf.  Diod.  Sic.  iv.  44; 
Etym.  Mag,  ad  yoc.  Scholiast,  ad 
Soph.  Aj.  172.)  The  legend  of 
Iphigenia  is  probably  a  mere  Greek 
fancy,  haying  the  Tanrio  onstom  of 
offering  human  sacrifices  as  its  basis. 
In  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  Tauri 
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daughter  of  Agamemnon.  When  they  take  prisoners  in  war 
they  treat  them  in  the  following  way.  The  man  who  has 
taken  a  captive  cuts  off  his  head,  and  carrying  it  to  his  home, 
fixes  it  upon  a  tall  pole,  which  he  elevates  above  his  house, 
most  commonly  over  the  chimney.  The  reason  that  the  heads 
are  set  up  so  high,  is  (it  is  Baid)  in  order  that  the  whole  house 
may  be  under  their  protection.  These  people  live  entirely  by 
war  and  plundering.® 

104.  The  Agathyrsi  are  a  race  of  men  very  luxurious,  and 
very  fond  of  wearing  gold  on  their  persons.*  They  have  wives 
in  common,  that  so  they  may  be  all  brothers,*  and,  as  members 
of  one  family,  may  neither  envy  nor  hate  one  another.  In 
other  respects  their  customs  approach  nearly  to  those  of  the 
Thracians.®         


were  not  adverse  to  admitting  the 
legend,  and  identifying  their  national 
goddess  with  the  virgin  worshipped 
by  the  Greeks. 

3  The  conjecture  that  the  Tanri 
were  a  remnant  of  the  Cimmerians 
(Grote,  vol.  iii.  p.  327 ;  Heeren*8  As. 
Nat.  vol.  ii.  p.  260,  E.  T.)  has  Uttle 
more  than  its  internal  probability  to 
rest  npon.  We  do  not  know  their 
langpoage,  and  there  is  scarcely  any- 
thing in  their  manners  and  costoms 
to  distingoish  them  from  the  Scy- 
thians. As,  however,  it  is  declared 
by  Herodotus  that  they  were  not 
Scythians,  and  we  must  therefore 
seek  for  them  some  other  ethnic  con- 
nection, the  Cimmerian  theory  may 
be  accepted  as  probable.  It  is  clear 
that  the  strong  and  mountainous 
region  extending  along  the  south 
coast  of  the  Crimea  would  offer  just 
that  refuge  in  which  a  weak  nation, 
when  driven  from  the  plains,  is  able 
to  maintain  itself  against  a  strong 
one.  It  is  noticeable  also  that  the 
tradition  made  the  last  resting-place 
of  the  Cimmerians  to  be  the  Cnmea 
(supra,  ch.  12),  where  they  left  their 
name  so  firmly  fixed  that  it  has  clung 
to  the  country  till  the  present  day. 
Names  also  closely  resembling  that 
of  the  Tauri  are  found  in  a  clearly 
Cimbric,  or  at  any  rate  Celtic,  con- 


nexion, as  those  of  the  Tenristsd  and 
Taurisci,  who  were  called  Gauls  by 
Posidonius  (Fr.  75)  ;  and  that  of  thie 
city  Tauroeis  or  Tanroentiam  (cf. 
Apollod.  Fr.  105,  with  Strab.  iv.  p. 
247),  a  Celtic  town,  according  to 
Stephen  (ad  voo.  Tavpitts).  It  may  be 
questioned  also  whether  the  Taurini, 
whose  name  remains  in  the  modem 
Turin,  were  not  really  Gauls,  though 
called  Ligurians  by  Strabo  (iv.  p. 
286).  At  least  it  is  strange,  if  they 
were  really  different  from  the  Taurisci, 
who  are  acknowledged  to  be  Gauls 
(Polyb.  ii.  15,  §  8),  and  who  after- 
wards dwelt  in  these  parts. 

*  The  country  of  the  Agathyrsi  is 
distinctly  marked  (pupra,  ch.49)  as  the 
plain  of  the  Marosch  (Maris).  This 
region,  enclosed  on  the  north  and 
east  by  the  Carpathian  Alps,  would 
be  likely  to  be  in  early  times  auri- 
ferous. 

•  This  anticipation  of  the  theory  of 
Plato  (Bep.  V.)  is  curious.  Was  Plato 
indebted  to  Herodotus  ? 

'  Niebuhr  (Kesearches,  ^.,  p.  62), 
E.  T.  gathers  from  this  that  the  Aga- 
thyrsi were  actually  Thracians,  and 
ventures  to  identify  them  with  the 
Daci  of  later  times.  Bitter  (VorfaaJle, 
i.  pp.  286-7)  considers  them  to  have 
been  Sarmatians.  There  scaroely 
appear  to  be  sufficient  grounds  fac 
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105.  The  Neurian  customs  are  like  the  Scythian.  One 
generation  before  the  attack  of  Darius  they  were  driven  from 
their  land  by  a  huge  multitude  of  serpents  which  invaded 
them.  Of  these  some  were  produced  in  their  own  country, 
while  others,  and  those  by  far  the  greater  number,  came  in 
from  the  deserts  on  the  north.  Suffering  grievously  beneath 
this  scourge,  they  quitted  their  homes,  and  took  refuge  with  the 
Budini.  It  seems  that  these  people  are  conjurers :  for  both 
the  Scythians  and  the  Greeks  who  dwell  in  Scythia  say,  that 
every  Neurian  once  a  year  becomes  a  wolf  '  for  a  few  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  he  is  restored  to  his  proper  shape.® 
Not  that  I  believe  this,  but  they  constantly  affirm  it  to  be  true, 
and  are  even  ready  to  back  their  assertion  with  an  oath.* 

106.  The  manners  of  the  Androphagi^  are  more  savage  than 


either  of  these  opinions.  All  that  can 
be  said  is,  that  the  Agathjrsi  dwelt  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus  in  the  country 
now  called  Transjlvania,  and  were 
afterwards  driven  more  to  the  north. 
They  are  mentioned  by  Ephoms  (Fr. 
78);  Pliny  (iv.  12);  Mela  (ii.  I); 
Dionys.  Per.  (310) ;  Marc.  Heracl.  (p. 
56) ;  and  Ptolemy  (iii.  5).  The  last- 
mentioned  geographer  places  them 
near  the  Baltic.  The  custom  of  the 
Agathyrsi  which  drew  most  attention 
in  later  times,  was  their  practice  of 
painting  their  bodies.  (See  Virg. 
-fin.  IT.  146;  Solin.  Polyhist.  20; 
Mela,  1.  s.  c  Ac.) 

^  A  class  of  people  in  Abyssinia  are 
beliered  to  change  themselves  into 
hjaenas  when  they  like.  On  my  ap. 
pearing  to  discredit  it,  1  was  told  by 
one  who  lived  for  years  there  that  no 
well  informed  person  doubted  it,  and 
that  he  was  once  walking  with  one  of 
them  when  he  happened  to  look  away 
^or  a  moment,  and  on  turning  again 
towards  his  companion  he  saw  him 
trotting  off  in  the  shape  of  a  hysana. 
He  met  him  afterwards  in  his  old 
torn.  These  worthies  are  black- 
smiths. The  story  recalls  the  loup- 
g«nm  of  Prance.— [G.  W.] 

*  As  Herodotus  recedes  from  the 
*M  his  accounts  become  more  mythic, 


and  less  trustworthy.  Still  the  Nenri 
must  be  regarded  as  a  real  nation. 
They  seem,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
to  have  inhabited  the  modem  Lithu- 
ania and  Yolhynia,  extending  east- 
ward perhaps  as  far  as  the  govern- 
ment of  Smolensk.  Their  name  may 
perhaps  be  traced  in  the  town  Nur, 
and  the  river  NuretZf  which  lie  in 
this  district.  They  are  mentioned  by 
Ephorus  (Frag.  78)  ;  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat. 
iv.  12)  ;  Mela  (ii.  i) ;  and  Ammianus 
MarceUinus  (zzii.  8).  Perhaps  also 
by  Ptolemy,  under  the  name  of  Na^. 
apot  (iii.  5).  Schafarik  (Slav.  Alt.  pp. 
194-199)  ventures  to  pronounce  them 
Slaves,  but  on  very  slight  grounds. 

•  Welcker,  in  his  "  Kleine  Schriften  " 
(vol.  iii.  pp.  157,  et  seq.)  has  collected 
the  various  traditions  of  distant  na- 
tions with  respect  to  this  belief,  which 
the  Germans  have  embodied  in  their 
w^-woJf,  and  the  French  in  their 
loup.garou.  It  is  a  form  of  the  belief 
in  witchcraft,  and  probably  quite  un- 
connected with  the  disease  of  lycan. 
thropy. 

•  Or  "  Men-eaters.''  Here  the  na- 
tional name  is  evidently  lost;  but  a 
peculiar  people  is  meant.  Heeren 
(As.  Nat.  ii.  p.  265,  £.  T.)  thinks  the 
Bastamsp ;  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  on 
insufficient  grounds.     The  coxmtry  of 
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those  of  any  other  race.  They  neither  observe  justice,  nor  are 
governed  by  any  laws.  They  are  nomads,  and  their  dress  is 
Scythian ;  but  the  language  which  they  speak  is  peculiar  to 
themselves.  Unlike  any  other  nation  in  these  parts,  they  are 
cannibals. 

107.  The  MelanchlaBni'  wear,  all  of  them,  black  cloaks,  and 
from  this  derive  the  name  which  they  bear.  Their  customs 
are  Scythic. 

108.  The  Budini  are  a  large  and  powerful  nation :  they  have 
all  deep  blue  eyes,  and  bright  red  hair.'  There  is  a  city  ip 
their  territory,  called  Gelonus,  which  is  surrounded  with  a 
lofty  wall,  thirty  furlongs  each  way,  built  entirely  of  wood.* 


the  "  men.eaters "  is  Central  Russia, 
from  the  Dniepr  to  the  Desna  prob. 
ably.  Compare  with  their  name  the 
Red.  Indian  "  Dog  eaters  "  and  *'  Fish- 
eaters."  (Ross's  For-Honters  of  the 
Far  West,  vol.  i.  p.  240.) 

*  Or  "  Black-cloaks."  This  is  prob- 
ably a  translation  of  the  native  name. 
There  is  at  present  a  tribe  in  the 
Hindoo  Eoosh,  who  call  themselves 
8iah-poo8hf  which  is  an  exact  jeqai- 
valent  of  MtKayx^cuyoi,  (Rennell's 
G^eograph.  of  Herod,  p.  87.)  There  is 
also  a  tribe  of  "  Black-robes  '*  among 
the  North-American  Indians  (Ross, 
vol.  i.  p.  305) .  Sach  titles  are  common 
among  barbarous  people. 

The  dress  of  the  Melanchleoni  is 
noted  by  Dio  Chrysostom  (Orat.  xxxvi. 
p.  489),  who  says  it  had  been  adopted 
by  the  Olbiopolites.  He  describes  the 
cloak  as  "small,  black,  and  thin" 
{jjuKfhv^  ti4\ay,  Xerr^r).  Probably  the 
dress  was  the  more  remarked,  as  the 
other  nations  of  these  parts,  like 
the  modem  Calmncks  and  Tatars 
generally,  may  have  affected  bright 
colonrs. 

The  Helanchlsdni  had  been  men- 
tioned by  HecatsBos  (Fr.  154)  as  "  a 
Scythian  nation."  They  continae  to 
fignre  in  the  Geographies  (Plin.  vi.  5 ; 
Mela,  i.  19 ;  Dionys.  Perieg.  809 ; 
Ptol.  V.  19,  Ao.)y  bat  appear  to  be 
gradoally  pressed  eastward.  By  Pto- 
lemy they  are  placed  upon  the  Rha  or 
Wolga. 


Their  position  in  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus seeois  to  be  the  oomitry 
between  the  Desna  and  the  D<hi,  or 
Tanais. 

*  These  physical  charaoteristios  of 
the  Budini  are  very  remarkable,  and 
would  give  them  a  far  better  title  to 
be  considered  the  ancestors  of  the 
German  race,  than  the  Andropbagi 
and  MelanchlsDui,  to  whom  Heeren 
grants  that  honour.  (As.  Nat  iL  p. 
265,  £.  T.)  The  nomade  races  which 
people  the  entire  tract  from  the  Don 
to  the  North  PfeMsific,  have  univers- 
ally  dark  eyes  and  hair.  Hay  not 
the  Budini  have  been  a  renmant  of 
the  Cimmerians,  to  whom  the  woody 
countiy  between  the  npper  Don  and 
the  Wolga  Aimished  a  protection? 
In  that  case  OeUoni  (compare  '*  Gael,** 
and  "Galli")  might  be  their  true 
ethnic  title,  as  the  Greeks  g^enerally 
maintained.     (Vide  infra,  oh.  109.) 

*  Heeren  (As.  Nat.  ii.  p.  292,  B.  T.) 
sees  in  this  city,  or  slohode,  a  staple 
for  the  fur-trade,  founded  expressly 
for  commercial  purposes  by  the  Greeks 
of  the  coast.  Schafarik  regards  it  as 
not  of  Greek,  but  of  barbaric  origin, 
and  grounds  upon  it  an  argument  that 
the  Budini  were  a  Sclavonic  people. 
(Slavische  Alterth.  i.  10,  pp.  185-95.) 
This  last  view,  of  which  Mr.  Grote 
speaks  with  some  favour  (Hist,  of 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  825,  note)  is  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  statements  in 
Herodotus.    Heeren  is  probably  ri^t. 
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AH  the  houses  in  the  place  and  all  the  temples  are  of  the  same 
material.  Here  are  temples  built  in  honour  of  the  Grecian 
gods,  and  adorned  after  the  Greek  fashion  with  images,  altars, 
and  shrines,  all  in  wood.  There  is  even  a  festival,  held  every 
third  year  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  at  which  the  natives  fall  into 
the  Bacchic  fury.  For  the  fact  is  that  the  Geldni  were 
anciently  Greeks,  who,  being  driven  out  of  the  factories  along 
the  coast,  fled  to  the  Budini  and  took  up  their  abode  with 
them.  They  still  speak  a  language  half  Greek,  half  Scythian. 
109.  The  Budini,  however,  do  not  speak  the  same  language 
as  the  Geloni,  nor  is  their  mode  of  life  the  same.  They  are 
the  aboriginal  people  of  the  country,  and  are  nomads ;  unlike 
any  of  the  neighbouring  races,  they  eat  lice.  The  Geloni,  on 
the  contrary,  are  tillers  of  the  soil,  eat  bread,  have  gardens, 
and  both  in  shape  and  complexion  are  quite  different  bom  the 
Budini.  The  Greeks  notwithstanding  caU  these  latter  Geldni ; 
bat  it  is  a  mistake  to  give  them  the  name.*^  Their  country  is 
thickly  planted  with  trees  of  all  manner  of  kinds.^  In  the 
very  woodiest  part  is  a  broad  deep  lake,  surrounded  by  marshy 
ground  with  reeds  growing  on  it.    Here  otters  are  caught,  and 


that  the  place  became  a  staple,  for  it 
Uy  in  the  line  of  the  trade  carried 
on  bjr  the  Greeks  with  the  interior 
(supra,  ch.  21-24) ;  but  as  we  know 
no  other  instance  of  the  Greeks 
founding  a  factory  for  trading  pnr- 
poses  at  a  distance  from  the  coast,  it 
is  perhaps  best  simply  to  accept  the 
narrative  of  Herodotus,  that  it  was  a 
place  where  certain  fugitive  Greeks 
liappened  to  settle. 

*  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
Mine  Budini  is  a  religious  title,  and 
narks  that  the  people  who  bore  it 
were  Baddhista.  (Ritter,  Vorhalle,  p. 
2&.)  Bat  as  Buddha  or  Sakya  did  not 
begin  to  spread  his  doctrines  till  about 
Bx.  600,  and  then  taught  in  India  and 
Thibet,  it  is  extremely  improbable 
that  his  religion  could  have  reached 
toopean  Scythia  by  the  days  of  He- 
'odotos.  Perhaps  the  name  is  best 
connected  with  the  ethnic  appellative 


Wendy  which  is  from  wenda,  "  water," 
Sclav,  iroda,  Phryg.  fi4iu,  Ac.  (Sec 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  R.  Gepg^phy, 
8.  V.  BUDINI.) 

'  This  part  of  the  description  seems 
to  fix  the  locality  of  the  Budini  to  the 
region  about  Zadonsk  and  Woronetx, 
which  ofiers  so  remarkable  a  contrast 
to  the  rest  of  Russia.  (Clarke,  z.  p. 
196.)  Ihe  mention,  however,  of  the 
lake,  containing  otters  and  beavers, 
and  especially  of  the  '*  square-faced 
animals" — if  these  are  seals,  would 
seem  to  require  a  position  further  to 
the  east.  There  are  no  lakes  in  the 
Woronetz  country,  and  though  seals 
are  found  in  the  Caspian,  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Wolga,  and  in  some  of 
the  Siberian  lakes  (Heeren,  As.  Nat. 
ii.  p.  291,  note,  E.  T.),  they  do  not 
mount  the  Wolga,  nor  are  they  found 
in  the  Tanais.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  seals  are  really  intended. 
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beavers,  with  another  sort  of  animal  which  has  a  square  &ce. 
With  the  skins  of  this  last  the  natives  border  their  capotes :  ^ 
and  they  also  get  from  them  a  remedy,®  which  is  of  virtue  in 
diseases  of  the  womb. 

110.  It  is  reported  of  the  Sauromatae,  that  when  the  Greeks 
fought  with  the  Amazons,®  whom  the  Scythians  call  Oior-patay 
or  "  man-slayers,'*  as  it  may  be  rendered,  Oior  being  Scythic 
for  "  man,'*  and  pata  for  "  to  slay  '* — it  is  reported,  I  say,  that 
the  Greeks,  after  gaining  the  battle  of  the  Thermodon,  put  to 
sea,  taking  with  them  on  board  three  of  their  vessels  all  the 
Amazons  whom  they  had  made  prisoners;  and  that  th^e 
women  upon  the  voyage  rose  up  against  the  crews,  and 
massacred  them  to  a  man.  As  however  they  were  quite 
strange  to  ships,  and  did  not  know  how  to  use  either  rudder, 
sails,  or  oars,  they  were  carried,  after  the  death  of  the  men, 
where  the  winds  and  the  waves  listed.  At  last  they  reached 
the  shores  of  the  Palus  MsBotis  and  came  to  a  place  called 
Cremni  or  "  the  Cliffs,"  ^  which  is  in  the  country  of  the  free 


7  A  border  of  fur  is  commonly  seen 
to  edge  the  ooat  worn  by  the  Scythians 
on  the  sepnlchral  vases  and  other  re. 
mains.  See  woodcuts  in  notes  '  and  ^ 
on  chs.  46  and  59.  It  is  also  frequent 
at  the  present  day.  (Pallas,  vol.  ii.  pi. 
28  ;  Dubois,  vol.  v.  p.  202.) 

'  *'  Horum  i  testiculis  remedium  ob- 
tinent,  quod  in  morbis  uterinis  usui 
est."  This  has  been  thought  by  some 
to  show  that  Castor  oil  was  in  the 
pharmacopeia  of  these  nations.  He- 
rodotus might  have  been  misinformed 
as  to  which  of  the  three  animab  fur- 
nished  the  remedy,  and  the  other 
mistake  prevailed  till  comparatively 
modem  times.  Mr.  Blakesley,  how- 
ever,  supposes  that  the  "  bags  of 
the  musk-deer"  are  meant  (note  ad 
loc.) 

>  Some  Amazons  were  supposed  to 
live  in  Asia,  others  in  Africa.  Diodorus 
(iii.  51)  says  the  latter  were  much  the 
most  ancient,  having  lived  many  ages 
before  the  Trojan  war  (those  of  the 
Thermodon  only  a  little  before  it),  and 
their  queen,  Myrina,  was  the  friend  of 


Horus  the  son  of  Isis.  The  numerooa 
body -guard  of  the  king  of  the  Behrs, 
on  the  White  Nile,  is  to  this  day  com. 
posed  entirely  of  women  (his  ministers 
only  having  access  to  him  when  he  m 
about  to  die,  to  prevent  his  leaving 
the  wt>rld  by  a  vulgar  natural  death)  ; 
and  a  similar  custom  may  have  been 
the  origin  of  the  fable  of  the  Amaaoos. 
It  is  found  again  in  Western  Africa. 
The  name  is  probably  African,  not 
Greek.  See  note  \  ch.  191.— [G.  W.] 
^  Vide  supra,  ch.  20.  This  place 
appears  to  have  been  a  Greek  port» 
and  was  probably  a  colony  from  Auk. 
ticap83um.  Its  name  is  cleM'ly  Greek, 
and  marks  that  it  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  some  high  cliffs,  which 
are  difficult  to  find  on  the  shores  of 
the  Sea  of  Azof.  Perhi^  the  most 
probable  site  is  near  Maricmpol  (see 
Ptol.  iii.  6),  where  the  coast  attains 
some  elevation.  Cremnisoi  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  Cremni.  It  was 
on  the  Euxine,  between  the  Dniestr 
and  the  Danube.  (Anon.  PeripL  P.  £. 
p.  153  J  Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  12.) 
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Scythians.  Here  they  went  ashore,  and  proceeded  by  land 
towards  the  inhabited  regions ;  the  first  herd  of  horses  which 
they  fell  in  with  they  seized,  and  mounting  upon  their  backs, 
fell  to  plundering  the  Scythian  territory. 

111.  The  Scyths  could  not  tell  what  to  make  of  the  attack 
upon  them — the  dress,  the  language,  the  nation  itself,  were 
aUke  unknown — ^whence  the  enemy  had  come  even,  was  a 
marvel.  Imagining,  however,  that  they  were  all  men  of  about 
the  same  age,^  they  went  out  against  them,  and  fought  a 
battle.  Some  of  the  bodies  of  the  slain  fell  into  their  hands, 
whereby  they  discovered  the  truth.  Hereupon  they  deliberated, 
and  made  a  resolve  to  kill  no  more  of  them,  but  to  send 
against  them  a  detachment  of  their  youngest  men,  as  near  as 
they  could  guess  equal  to  the  women  in  number,  with  orders 
to  encamp  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  do  as  they  saw  them 
do — ^when  the  Amazons  advanced  against  them,  they  were  to 
retire,  and  avoid  a  fight — ^when  they  halted,  the  young  men 
were  to  approach  and  pitch  their  camp  near  the  camp  of  the 
enemy.  All  this  they  did  on  account  of  their  strong  desire  to 
obtain  children  from  so  notable  a  race. 

112.  So  the  youths  departed,  and  obeyed  the  orders  which 
had  been  given  them.  The  Amazons  soon  found  out  that 
they  had  not  come  to  do  them  any  harm ;  and  so  they  on  their 
part  ceased  to  offer  the  Scythians  any  molestation.  And  now 
day  after  day  the  camps  approached  nearer  to  one  another ; 
both  parties  led  the  same  life,  neither  having  anythiug  but 
their  arms  and  horses,  so  that  they  were  forced  to  support 
themselves  by  hunting  and  pillage. 

113.  At  last  an  incident  brought  two  of  them  together — the 
man  easily  gained  the  good  graces  of  the  woman,  who  bade 
liiln  by  signs  (for  they  did  not  understand  each  other's  lan- 
guage) to  bring  a  friend  the  next  day  to  the  spot  where  they 
had  met — promising  on  her  part  to  bring  with  her  another 
woman.    He  did  so,  and  the  woman  kept  her  word.    When 


'  That  ia  to  saj,  as  thsy  were  all  alike  beardless,  thej  took  them  for  an 
armj  of  youths. 
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the  rest  of  the  youths  heard  what  had  taken  place,  they  also 
sought  and  gained  the  favour  of  the  other  Amazons. 

114,  The  two  camps  were  then  joined  in  one,  the  Scythians 
living  with  the  Amazons  as  their  wives  ;  and  the  men  were 
unable  to  learn  the  tongue  of  the  women,  but  the  women  soon 
caught  up  the  tongue  of  the  men.  When  they  could  thus 
understand  one  another,  the  Scyths  addressed  the  Amazons 
in  these  words, — **  We  have  parents  and  properties,  let  us 
therefore  give  up  this  mode  of  life,  and  return  to  our  nation, 
and  live  with  them.  You  shall  be  our  wives  there  no  less 
than  here,  and  we  promise  you  to  have  no  others."  But  the 
Amazons  said, — **  We  could  not  live  with  your  women — our 
customs  are  quite  different  from  theirs.  To  draw  the  bow,  to 
hurl  the  javelin,  to  bestride  the  horse,  these  are  our  arts — of 
womanly  employments  we  know  nothing.  Your  women,  on 
the  contrary,  do  none  of  these  things ;  but  stay  at  home  in 
their  wagons,  engaged  in  womanish  tasks,  and  never  go  out 
to  hunt,  or  to  do  anything.  We  should  never  agree  together. 
But  if  you  truly  wish  to  keep  us  as  your  wives,  and  would 
conduct  yourselves  with  strict  justice  towards  us,  go  you  home 
to  your  parents,  bid  them  give  you  your  inheritance,  and  then 
come  back  to  us,  and  let  us  and  you  live  together  by  our- 
selves." 

116.  The  youths  approved  of  the  advice,  and  followed  it. 
They  went  and  got  the  portion  of  goods  which  fell  to  them, 
returned  with  it,  and  rejoined  their  wives,  who  then  addressed 
them  in  these  words  following : — "  We  are  ashamed,  and 
afraid  to  live  in  the  country  where  we  now  are.  Not  only 
have  we  stolen  you  from  your  fathers,  but  we  have  done  great 
damage  to  Scythia  by  our  ravages.  As  you  like  us  for  wives, 
grant  the  request  we  make  of  you.  Let  us  leave  this  country 
together,  and  go  and  dwell  beyond  the  Tanais."  Again  the 
youths  complied. 

116.  Crossing  the  Tanais  they  journeyed  eastward  a  dis- 
tance of  three  days'  march  from  that  stream,  and  again 
northward  a  distance  of  three  days*  march  from  the  Palus 
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MceotiB.'  Here  they  came  to  the  country  where  they  now 
Uve,  and  took  up  their  abode  in  it.^  The  women  of  the 
SanromatflB  have  continued  from  that  day  to  the  present  to 
observe  their  ancient  customs/  frequently  hunting  on  horse- 
back with  their  husbands,  sometimes  even  unaccompanied; 
in  war  taking  the  field ;  and  wearing  the  very  same  dress  as 
the  men, 

117.  The  SanromatflB  speak  the  language  of  Scythia,^  but 
have  never  talked  it  correctly,  because  the  Amazons  learnt  it 
imperfectly  at  the  first.  Their  marriage-law  lays  it  down  that 
no  girl  shall  wed  till  she  has  killed  a  man  in  battle.^  Some- 
times it  happens  that  a  woman  dies  unmarried  at  an  advanced 
age,  having  never  been  able  in  her  whole  lifetime  to  fulfil  the 
condition. 

118.  The  envoys  of  the  Scythians,  on  being  introduced  into 


'  Here  we  have  an  indication  of  the 
belief  of  Herodotns,  that  the  F^ns 
MflBotis  extended  some  considerable 
distance  eastward  of  the  place  where 
the  Tanais  fell  into  it.  It  has  been 
already  observed  that  a  great  portion 
of  what  is  now  the  goyemment  of 
the  Caacasns,  as  well  as  part  of  the 
country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  was 
probably  once  nnder  water,  and  in- 
cluded in  the  Sea  of  Azof.  Vide 
supra,  ch.  86,  note  *,  and  infra.  Appen- 
dix, Essay  ii. 

*  Aooc^ding  to  this  description  the 
country  of  the  Sanromatae  did  not 
touch  the  HsBotis,  but  began  about 
the  48th  parallel.  Compare  however 
the  statement  in  ch.  21.  In  later 
times,  as  we  find  by  the  Periplus  of 
Scylax  (p.  74),  they  certainly  reached 
to  the  sea. 

'  This  is  of  course  the  origin  of  the 
mytii  narrated  above.  That  the  Sar- 
matian  women  had  these  habits  seems 
to  be  a  certain  fact.  (Compare  Nic. 
Damaca  Fr.  122;  Hippocr.  De  Aer. 
Aq.  et  Loc.  §  42;  Ephor.  Frag.  78; 
Scyhtt,  Peripl.  p.  74.)  Yet  Niebuhr 
(Researches,  p.  68,  note  78,  E.  T.)  re- 
garded th3  whole  matter  as  a  tale 
without  foundation.  For  modem  in- 
stances   of   Amasonian   habits,  vide 

VOL.  ni. 


supra,  oh.  26,  note  ',  and  ch.  110, 
note'. 

'  That  the  Sauromatsd  of  Herodotus 
are  the  Sarmatians  of  later  times  does 
not  appear  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  Nie- 
buhr (Researches,  pp.  74-81)  traces 
their  gradual  progpress  from  the  steppes 
of  the  Don  to  the  rich  plains  of  Hun. 
gary.  Thence,  under  the  name  of 
Slaves  they  overspread  Poland  and 
Russia.  In  them  we  seem  to  have  a 
link,  elsewhere  desiderated,  between 
the  Arian  and  the  modem  European 
races.  Their  name,  Sauromatee  (Sauro- 
Modes, or  Northern  Modes),  as  well  as 
their  locality  and  language  (Boeckh, 
Corp.  Inscr.  part  xi.  pp.  107-117), 
connect  them  with  the  Median  nation, 
and  their  identity  with  the  Slaves  is  a 
matter  of  historic  certainty.  Whether 
we  may  presume  from  the  declaration 
of  Herodotus,  that  the  SauromatsB 
spoke  bad  Scythian,  to  regard  the 
Scyths  as  Slaves  is  a  distinct  question. 
An  analysis  of  the  Scythian  langpiage 
leads  to  a  different  result.  See  Ap- 
pendix, Essay  iii. 

'  Nicholas  of  Damascus  repeats  this 
statement  (Fr.  122),  but  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  he  does  more  than  follow 
Herodotus. 
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the  presence  of  the  kings  of  these  nations,  who  were  as- 
sembled to  deliberate,  made  it  known  to  them,  that  the 
Persian,  after  subduing  the  whole  of  the  other  continent,  had 
thrown  a  bridge  over  the  strait  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  crossed 
into  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  he  had  reduced  the 
Thracians,  and  was  now  making  a  bridge  over  the  Ister,  his 
aim  being  to  bring  under  his  sway  all  Europe  also.  ''  Stand 
ye  not  aloof  then  from  this  contest,"  they  went  on  to  say, 
"  look  not  on  tamely  while  we  are  perishing — ^but  make  com- 
mon cause  with  us,  and  together  let  us  meet  the  enemy.  If 
ye  refuse,  we  must  yield  to  the  pressure,  and  either  quit  our 
country,  or  make  terms  with  the  invaders.  For  what  else  is 
left  for  us  to  do,  if  your  aid  be  withheld  from  us  ?  The  blow, 
be  sure,  will  not  light  on  you  more  gently  upon  this  account. 
The  Persian  comes  against  you  no  less  than  against  us :  and 
will  not  be  content,  after  we  are  conquered,  to  leave  you  in 
peace.  We  can  bring  strong  proof  of  what  we  here  advance. 
Had  the  Persian  leader  indeed  come  to  avenge  the  wrongs 
which  he  suffered  at  our  hands  when  we  enslaved  his  people,® 
and  to  war  on  us  only,  he  would  have  been  bound  to  march 
straight  upon  Scythia,  without  molesting  any  nation  by  the 
way.  Then  it  would  have  been  plain  to  all  that  Scythia 
alone  was  aimed  at.  But  now,  what  has  his  conduct  been  ? 
From  the  moment  of  his  entrance  into  Europe  he  has  sub- 
jugated without  exception  every  nation  that  lay  in  his  path. 
All  the  tribes  of  the  Thracians  have  been  brought  imder  his 
sway,  and  among  them  even  our  next  neighbours,  the  Greta." 

119.  The  assembled  princes  of  the  nations,  after  hearing 
all  that  the  Scythians  had  to  say,  deliberated.  At  the  end 
opinion  was  divided — ^the  kings  of  the  Geloni,  Budini,  and 
SauromatflB  were  of  accord,  and  pledged  themselves  to  give 
assistance  to  the  Scythians ;  but  the  Agathyrsian  and 
Neurian  princes,  together  with  the  sovereigns  of  the  Andro- 
phagi,  the    MelanchlaBiii,    and  the  Tauri,  replied  to  their 

*  Alluding  to  the  Scjthian  invasion  of  Asia  in  the  time  of  Cyazares.  See 
Book  i.  chs.  103.105,  and  supra,  oh.  1. 
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request  as  follows : — "  If  you  had  not  been  the  first  to  wrong 
the  Persians,  and  begin  the  war,  we  should  have  thought  the 
request  you  make  just ;  we  should  then  have  complied  with 
your  wishes,  and  joined  our  arms  with  yours.  Now,  however, 
the  case  stands  thus — ^you,  independently  of  us,  invaded  the 
land  of  the  Persians,  and  so  long  as  God  gave  you  the  power, 
lorded  it  over  them :  raised  up  now  by  the  same  God,  they 
are  come  to  do  to  you  the  like.  We,  on  our  part,  did  no 
wrong  to  these  men  in  the  former  war,  and  will  not  be  the 
first  to  commit  wrong  now.  If  they  invade  our  land,  and 
begin  aggressions  upon  us,  we  will  not  suffer  them ;  but,  till 
we  see  this  come  to  pass>  we  will  remain  at  home.  For  we 
beUeve  that  the  Persians  are  not  come  to  attack  us,  but  to 
punish  those  who  are  guilty  of  first  injuring  them. 

120.  When  this  reply  reached  the  Scythians,  they  resolved, 
as  the  neighbouring  nations  refused  their  alliance,  that  they 
would  not  openly  venture  on  any  pitched  battle  with  the 
enemy,  but  would  retire  before  them,  driving  off  their  herds, 
choking  up  all  the  wells  and  springs  as  they  retreated,  and 
leaving  the  whole  country  bare  of  forage.  They  divided 
themselves  into  three  bands,  one  of  which,  namely,  that  com- 
manded by  Scopasis,  it  was  agreed  should  be  joined  by  the 
SauromataB,  and  if  the  Persians  advanced  in  the  direction  of 
the  Tanais,  should  retreat  along  the  shores  of  the  Palus 
MaBotie  and  make  for  that  river;  while  if  the  Persians  retired, 
they  should  at  once  pursue  and  harass  them.  The  two  other 
divisions,  the  principal  one  under  the  command  of  Idanthyr- 
8U8,  and  the  third,*  of  which  Taxacis  was  king,  were  to  unite 
in  one,  and,  joined  by  the  detachments  of  the  Geloni  and 
Budini,  were,  like  the  others,  to  keep  at  the  distance  of  a  day's 
inarch  from  the  Persians,  falling  back  as  they  advanced,  and 
doing  the  same  as  the  others.    And  first  they  ^ere  to  take 


•  These  three  divimone,  and  the  three 
kin^,  IdanthyTBOs,  Taxacis,  and  Sco- 
PMw,  recall  the  ancient  triple  division 
of  the  nation  under  the  mythic  Lei- 
Vom§t  Arpozais,  and  Colaxaui  (snpra, 


ch.  6)-.  Possibly  there  were  at  all 
times  three  great  tribes  among  the 
Boyal  Scythians,  whose  chiefs  had  a 
special  dignity. 
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the  direction  of  the  nations  which  had  refosed  to  join  the 
alliance,  and  were  to  draw  the  war  upon  them :  that  so,  if 
they  would  not  of  their  own  free  will  engage  in  the  contest, 
they  might  by  these  means  be  forced  into  it.^  Afterwards,  it 
was  agreed  that  they  should  retire  into  their  own  land,  and, 
should  it  on  deUberation  appear  to  them  expedient,  join  battle 
with  the  enemy. 

121.  When  these  measures  had  been  determined  on,  the 
Scythians  went  out  to  meet  the  army  of  Darius,  sending  on 
in  front  as  scouts  the  fleetest  of  their  horsemen.  Their 
wagons,  wherein  their  women  and  their  children  lived,  and 
all  their  cattle,  except  such  a  number  as  was  wanted  for  food, 
which  they  kept  with  them,  were  made  to  precede  them  in 
their  retreat,  and  departed,  with  orders  to  keep  marching, 
without  change  of  course,  to  the  north. 

122.  The  scouts  of  the  Scythians  found  the  Persian  host 
advanced  three  days'  march  from  the  Ister,  and  immediately 
took  the  lead  of  them  at  the  distance  of  a  day's  march,  en- 
camping from  time  to  time,  and  destroying  all  that  grew  on 
the  ground.  The  Persians  no  sooner  caught  sight  of  the 
Scythian  horse  than  they  pursued  upon  their  track,  while 
the  enemy  retired  before  them.  The  pursuit  of  the  Persians 
was  directed  towards  the  single  division  of  the  Scythian 
army,^  and  thus  their  line  of  march  was  eastward  toward 
the  Tanais.  The  Scyths  crossed  the  river,  and  the  Persians 
after  them,  still  in  pursuit.  In  this  way  they  passed  through 
the  country  of  the  Sauromatse,  and  entered  that  of  the 
Budini. 

128.  As  long  as  the  march  of  the  Persian  army  lay 
through  the  countries  of  the  Scythians  and  SauromataB,  there 
was  nothing  which  they  could  damage,  the  land  being  waste 
and  barren ;  but  on  entering  the  territories  of  the  Budini, 


^  It  18  to  be  obaenred,  that  accord- 
ing  to  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  the 
xiations  who  assifited  the  Scjthiana 
had  the  war  drawn  upon  them  as  much 
as  those  who  refased.     The  Sanro- 


mates,  Budini,  and  GelAni  are  eren 
the  jirst  sofFereis.  (Infra,  ohs.  122, 
123.) 

'  The  division  of  Soopasis  (supra^ 
oh.  120). 
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they  came  upon  the  wooden  fortress  aboye  mentioned,'  which 
was  deserted  by  its  inhabitants  and  left  quite  empty  of  eyery-* 
thing.  This  place  they  burnt  to  the  ground ;  and  haying  so 
done,  again  pressed  forward  on  the  track  of  the  retreating 
Scythians,  till,  haying  passed  through  the  entire  country  of 
the  Budini,  they  reached  the  desert,  which  has  no  inhabit- 
ants,^ and  extends  a  distance  of  seyen  days'  journey  aboye  the 
Budinian  territory.  Beyond  this  desert  dweU  the  Thyssagetse, 
out  of  whose  land  four  great  streams  flow.  These  riyers  all 
trayerse  the  country  of  the  MsBotians,  and  fall  into  the  Palus 
MsBotis.  Their  names  are  the  Lycus,  the  Oarus,  the  Tanais, 
and  the  Syrgis.* 

124.  When  Darius  reached  the  desert,  he  paused  from  his 
pursuit,  and  halted  his  army  upon  the  Oarus.^  Here  he  built 
eight  large  forts,  at  an  equal  distance  from  one  another,  sixty 
furlongs  apart  or  thereabouts,  the  ruins  of  which  were  still 
remaining  in  my  day.^  During  the  time  that  he  was  so 
occupied,  the  Scythians  whom  he  had  been  following,  made  a 
circuit  by  the  higher  regions,  and  re-entered  Scythia.  On 
their  complete  disappearance,  Darius,  seeing  nothing  more  of 
them,  left  his  forts  half  finished,  and  returned  towards  the 
west.  He  imagined  that  the  Scythians  whom  he  had  seen 
were  the  entire  nation,  and  that  they  had  fled  in  that  direc- 
tion. 


'  That  IB,  the  town  Gelonos.  yide 
•Qpra»  oh.  106. 

*  Mentioned  above,  oh.  22. 

*  This  appears  to  be  the  stream 
called  the  Hyrgis  in  ch.  57.  It  is  there 
laid  to  ran  into  the  Tanais.  Ptolemy 
bowerer  makes  the  H  jigis,  as  weU  as 
the  Lycos,  mn  into  the  Pains  MsBotis, 
between  Cremni  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Tkoais. 

*  The  Gams  is  generally  supposed 
to  represent  the  Wolga  (Ritter,  Erd- 
bmde,  ii.  p.  765;  Kennell,  p.  90; 
Mannert,  iv.  p.  79)  ;  but  the  geography 
of  this  region,  as  described  by  Hero- 
dotus, is  so  utterly  imlike  the  present 
oooformation  of  the  country,  that  no 
potttiTe  identifications  are  possible. 


7  The  conjecture  is  probable  that 
these  supposed  **  forts"  were  ruined 
barrows — perhaps  of  larger  size  and 
better  material  than  common.  Hero- 
dotus  would  hear  of  them  from  the 
Greek  traders.  His  words  do  not  ne- 
cessarily imply  that  he  had  himself 
seen  them  ;  while  that  he  should  have 
penetrated  so  far  into  the  interior  is 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  Of 
course  we  may  believe  in  the  existence 
of  the  ruins  without  accepting  the 
tradition  connecting  them  with  Da- 
rius's  inyasion.  It  is,  as  Dahlmann 
obserres  (Life,  p.  120,  £.  T.),  ex- 
tremely  unlikely  that  any  forts  were 
built  in  Scythia  by  Darius, 
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125.  He  now  quickened  his  march,  and  entering  Scythia, 
fell  in  with  the  two  combined  divisions  of  the  Scythian  army,* 
and  instantly  gave  them  chase.  They  kept  to  their  plan  of 
retreating  before  him  at  the  distance  of  a  day's  march;  and, 
he  still  following  them  hotly,  they  led  him,  as  had  been  pre- 
viously settled,  into  the  territories  of  the  nations  that  had 
refused  to  become  their  allies,  and  first  of  all  into  the  country 
of  the  MelanchlsBni.  Great  disturbance  was  caused  among 
this  people  by  the  invasion  of  the  Scyths  first,  and  then  of  the 
Persians.  So,  having  harassed  them  after  this  sort,  the 
Scythians  led  the  way  into  the  land  of  the  Androphagi,  with 
the  same  result  as  before;  and  thence  passed  onwards  into 
Neuris,  where  their  coming  likewise  spread  dismay  among  the 
inhabitants.  Still  retreating  they  approached  the  Agathyrsi  ; 
but  this  people,  which  had  witnessed  the  flight  and  terror  of 
their  neighbours,  did  not  wait  for  the  Scyths  to  invade  them, 
but  sent  a  herald  to  forbid  them  to  cross  their  borders,  and  to 
forewarn  them,  that,  if  they  made  the  attempt,  it  would  be 
resisted  by  force  of  arms.  The  Agathyrsi  then  proceeded  to 
the  frontier,  to  defend  their  country  against  the  invaders.  As 
for  the  other  nations,  the  Melanchlseni,  the  Androphagi,  and 
the  Neuri,  instead  of  defending  themselves,  when  the  Scyths 
and  Persians  overran  their  lands,  they  forgot  their  threats, 
and  fled  away  in  confusion  to  the  deserts  lying  towards  the 
north.  The  Scythians,  when  the  Agathyrsi  forbade  them  to 
enter  their  country,  refirained;*  and  led  the  Persians  back 
from  the  Neurian  district  into  their  own  land. 

126.  This  had  gone  on  so  long,  and  seemed  so  intermin- 
able, that  Darius  at  last  sent  a  horseman  to  Idanthyrsus,  the 
Scythian  king,  with  the  following  message  : — "  Thou  strange 
man,  why  dost  thou  keep  on  flying  before  me,  when  there  are 
two  things  thou  mightest  do  so  easily?     If  thou  deemest 


"  The  divisioiui  of  Idanthyrsus  and 
Taxacis  (supra,  ch.  120). 

'  The-  Agathyrsi,  having  the  Carpa- 
thians for  their  frontier,  would  be 
better  able  to  defend  themselves  than 


the  nations  which  lay  further  to  the 
east.  As  "  luxurious  "  and  "  fond  of 
wearing  gold"  (supra,  oh.  104),  the 
Agathyrsi  would  also  have  more  to 
lose  than  their  neighbours. 
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thyself  able  to  resist  my  arms,  cease  thy  wanderings  and 
come,  let  us  engage  in  battle.  Or  if  thou  art  conscious  that 
my  strength  is  greater  than  thine — even  so  thou  shouldest 
cease  to  run  away — thou  hast  but  to  bring  thy  lord  earth  and 
water,  and  to  come  at  once  to  a  conference." 

127.  To  this  message  Idanthyrsus,  the  Scythian  king,  re- 
plied : — "  This  is  my  way,  Persian.  I  never  fear  men  or  fly 
from  them.  I  have  not  done  so  in  times  past,  nor  do  I  now 
fly  from  thee.  There  is  nothing  new  or  strange  in  what  I  do ; 
I  only  follow  my  common  mode  of  life  in  peaceful  years.  Now 
I  will  tell  thee  why  I  do  not  at  once  join  battle  with  thee.  We 
Scythians  have  neither  towns  nor  cultivated  lands,  which 
might  induce  us,  through  fear  of  their  being  taken  or 
ravaged,  to  be  in  any  hurry  to  fight  with  you.  If,  however, 
yon  must  needs  come  to  blows  with  us  speedily,  look  you  now, 
there  are  our  father's  tombs  ^ — seek  them  out,  and  attempt  to 
meddle  with  them — ^then  ye  shall  see  whether  or  no  we  will 
fight  with  you.  Till  ye  do  this,  be  sure  we  shall  not  join 
battle,  unless  it  pleases  us.  This  is  my  answer  to  the  chal- 
lenge to  fight.  As  for  lords,  I  acknowledge  only  Jove,  my 
ancestor,^  and  Vesta,  the  Scythian  queen.^  Earth  and  water, 
the  tribute  thou  askedst,  I  do  not  send,  but  thou  shalt  soon 
receive  more  suitable  gifts.  Last  of  all,  in  return  for  thy 
calling  thyself  my  lord,  I  say  to  thee,  *  Go  weep.' "  (This  is 
what  men  mean  by  the  Scythian  mode  of  speeclk)*  So  the 
herald  departed,  bearing  this  message  to  Darius. 

128.  When  the  Scjrthian  kings  heard  the  name  of  slavery 


*  The  tombs  of  the  hingst  which 
werd  at  the  place  called  C^errhiis 
(eapra,  ch«.  56  and  71) »  seem  to  be 
meant.  These  were  probably  defended 
by  a  wattled  enclosure  (y4^p)  be- 
hind which  the  Scythians  would  have 
foaght^  Common  barrows  corered, 
no  donbi,  as  they  still  cover,  the  whole 
eooutry. 

*  Sttpra,  eh.  5. 

'  We  may  gather  from  this,  that 
while  the  Soythians  acknowledged  a 
nomber  of  deities  (ride  supra,  ch.  59), 


they  paid  special  honours  to  Jove  and 
Vesta,  the  king  and  queen  of  Heaven. 
*  Diogenes  Laertius  (Vit.  Anachars. 
i.  p.  26),  makes  Anacharsis  the  origin 
of  this  Greek  proverb,  and  seems  to 
apply  it  to  all  free  and  bold  speak- 
ing.  (n^crxc  8^,  he  says,  6  *A>rdxcip<rts 
Kol  iupopii^v  irapoifitas,  9iii  rh  fra^^- 
ffutffruchs  elirai,  'H  itirh  ^kv6w  ^))<rtf.) 
The  remark  of  Herodotus  must  there* 
fore  be  understood  of  the  whole  reply 
of  Idanthyrsus,  not  only  of  the  last 
words. 
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they  were  filled  with  rage,  and  despatched  the  diyision  under 
Scopasisy  to  which  the  Sanromats  were  joined,  with  orders 
that  they  shotdd  seek  a  conference  with  the  lonians,  who  had 
been  left  at  the  Ister  to  guard  the  bridge.  Meanwhile  the 
ficythians  who  remained  behind  resolyed  no  longer  to  lead 
the  Persians  hither  and  thither  about  their  country,  but  to 
fall  upon  them  whenever  they  should  be  at  their  meals*  So 
they  waited  till  such  times,  and  then  did  as  they  had  deter- 
mined. In  these  combats  the  Scythian  horse  always  put  to 
flight  the  horse  of  the  enemy;  these  last,  however,  when 
routed,  fell  back  upon  their  foot,  who  never  failed  to  afford 
them  support ;  while  the  Scythians,  on  their  side,  as  soon  as 
they  had  driven  the  horse  in,  retired  again,  for  fear  of  the 
foot.    By  night  too  the  Scythians  made  many  similar  attacks. 

129.  There  was  one  very  strange  thing  which  greatly  ad- 
vantaged the  Persians,  and  was  of  equal  disservice  to  the 
Scyths,  in  these  assaults  on  the  Persian*  camp.  This  was  the 
braying  of  the  asses  and  the  appearance  of  the  mules.  For, 
as  I  observed  before,  the  land  of  the  Scythians  produces 
neither  ass  nor  mule,  and  contains  no  single  specimen  of 
either  animal,  by  reason  of  the  cold.'^  So,  when  the  asses 
brayed,  they  frightened  the  Scythian  cavalry ;  and  often,  in 
the  middle  of  a  charge,  the  horses,  hearing  the  noise  made  by 
the  asses,  would  take  fright  and  wheel  round,  pricking  up 
their  ears,  and  showing  astonishment.  This  was  owing  to 
their  having  never  heard  the  noise,  or  seen  the  form,  of  the 
animal  before :  and  it  was  not  without  some  little  influence 
on  the  progress  of  the  war. 

180.  The  Scythians,  when  they  perceived  signs  that  the 
Persians  were  becoming  alarmed,  took  steps  to  induce  them 


*  The  same  Btatement  is  made  bj 
Aristotle  (De  Generat.  An.  ii.  ad  fin.), 
who  agrees  with  Herodotna  as  to  the 
oaose.  M.  de  Ba£Fon  remarks  that  the 
ass  is  originally  an  inhabitant  of  warm 
oonntries,  and  has  only  been  recently 
introduced  into  colder  ones,  where  he 


always  degenerates.  (Histoire  des 
QnadmpMes,  vol.  i.  p.  160.)  The 
notion  of  the  Hyperboreans  sacrificing 
asses  (Pind.  Pyth.  x.  51)  was  connected 
with  the  belief  that  they  inhabited  a 
warm  country  (supra,  ch.  83,  noto  *). 
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not  to  quit  Scythia,  in  the  hope,  if  they  stayed,  of  inflicting 
on  them  the  greater  injury,  when  their  supplies  should 
altogether  fail.  To  effect  this,  they  would  leave  some  of  their 
cattle  exposed  with  the  herdsmen,  while  they  themselves 
moved  away  to  a  distance :  the  Persians  would  make  a  foray, 
and  take  the  beasts,  whereupon  they  would  be  highly  elated. 

181.  This  they  did  several  times,  until  at  last  Darius  was 
at  his  wits'  end ;  hereon  the  Scythian  princes,  understanding 
how  matters  stood,  despatched  a  herald  to  the  Persian  camp 
with  presents  for  the  king :  these  were,  a  bird,  a  mouse,  a 
frog,  and  five  arrows.  The  Persians  asked  the  bearer  to  tell 
them  what  these  gifts  might  mean,  but  he  made  answer  that 
he  had  no  orders  except  to  deliver  them,  and  return  again 
with  all  speed.  If  the  Persians  were  wise,  he  added,  they 
would  find  out  the  meaning  for  themselves.  So  when  they 
heard  this,  they  held  a  council  to  consider  the  matter. 

182.  Darius  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  Scyths  intended 
a  surrender  of  themselves  and  their  country,  both  land  and 
water,  into  his  hands.  This  he  conceived  to  be  the  meaning 
of  the  gifts,  because  the  mouse  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth, 
and  eats  the  same  food  as  man,  while  the  firog  passes  his  life 
in  the  water ;  the  bird  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  horse, 
and  the  arrows  might  signify  the  surrender  of  all  their  power. 
To  the  explanation  of  Darius,  Gobryas,  one  of  the  seven  con- 
spirators against  the  Magus,  opposed  another,  which  was  as 
follows : — **  Unless,  Persians,  ye  can  turn  into  birds  and  fly  up 
into  the  sky,  or  become  mice  and  burrow  under  the  ground,  or 
make  yourselves  frogs,  and  take  refuge  in  the  fens,  ye  will 
never  make  escape  from  this  land,  but  die  pierced  by  our 
arrows."  Such  were  the  meanings  which  the  Persians  assigned 
to  the  gifts.* 


*  Thif  story  was  told,  with  some  not 
reiy  important  alterations,  by  Phere. 
cydes  A  Leros.  (See  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom.  T.  pp.  071,  672,  where  A/piof 
should  be  read  for  S^tot).  It  is  nn. 
certain  whether  he  wrote  before  or 


after  Herodotus  (see  MnUer's  Fr.  Hist. 
Or.  Tol.  i.  pp.  zxxT.-Ti. ;  Mnre's  Lit. 
of  Oreeoe,  vol.  iv.  p.  183 ;  Dahlmann's 
Life  of  Herodotns,  oh.  vi.  §  7,  p.  98, 
E.  T.)  As,  however,  he  may  possibly 
have  written  earlier,  and  Herodotoa 
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ISS.  The  single  diyiaion  of  the  Scyths,  vhich  in  the  early 
paxt  of  the  war  had  been  appointed  to  keep  guard  about  the 
Palus  MsBotis,^  and  had  now  been  sent  to  get  speech  of  the 
lonians  stationed  at  the  Ister,  addressed  them  on  reaching  the 
bridge,  in  these  words ; — "  Men  of  Ionia,  we  bring  you  freedom, 
if  ye  will  only  do  as  we  recommend.  Darius,  we  understand, 
enjoined  you  to  keep  your  guard  here  at  this  bridge  just  sixty 
days ;  then,  if  he  did  not  appear,  you  were  to  return  home. 
Now,  therefore,  act  so  as  to  be  free  from  blame,  alike  in  his 
sight,  and  in  ours.  Tarry  here  the  appointed  time,®  and  at 
the  end  go  your  ways."  Having  said  this,  and  received  a 
promise  from  the  lonians  to  do  as  they  desired,  the  Scythians 
hastened  back  with  aU  possible  speed. 

134.  After  the  sending  of  the  gifts  to  Darius,  the  part  of  the 
Scythian  army,  which  had  not  marched  to  the  Ister,  drew  out 
in  battle  array  horse  and  foot^  against  the  Persians,  and 


may  have  had  the  passage  in  qnestion 
under  Ma  eye,  it  seems  worth  subjoin, 
ing  in  an  English  dress.  **  Phere- 
cydes  relates,"  says  Clemens,  'Hhat 
Idanthuras  the  Scythian  king,  when 
Darius  had  crossed  the  Ister,  threat, 
ened  him  with  war,  sending  him  not 
a  letter,  but  a  symbol,  which  was  a 
mouse,  a  frog,  a  bird,  an  arrow,  and  a 
plough.  When  there  was — not  un- 
naturally— much  doubt  concerning  the 
meaning  of  this  message,  Orontopagas, 
the  chiliarch,  maintained  that  it  was 
a  surrender  of  the  empire;  for  he 
conjectured  the  mouse  to  mean  their 
dwellings,  the  frog  their  waters,  the 
bird  their  air,  the  arrows  their  arms, 
and  the  plough  their  country.  But 
Xiphodres  interpreted  it  differently; 
for  he  explained  it  thus : — *  Unless 
like  birds  we  fly  aloft,  or  like  mice 
burrow  under-ground,  or  like  frogs 
betake  ourselves  to  the  water,  we 
shall  never  escape  their  weapons  ;  for 
we  are  not  masters  of  their  country.' " 
The  story  in  Herodotus  is  more  Scy- 
thian, in  omitting  any  mention  of 
dwellings. 

7  Vide  supra,  ch.  120. 

"  It  is  evident  that  the  sixty  days 


ought  to  have  expired  long  ere  this. 
Scythia  is  a  square  of  20  days'  joumej 
each  way  (ch.  101).  Darius  had 
marched  along  one  side,  and  had 
skirted  two  others.  He  had  also  goaaie 
so  far  out  of  the  direct  course  as  to 
reach  the  Oar  as,  and  he  had  tarried 
there  long  enough  to  build  eight  great 
forts.  He  had  begun  to  descend  the 
fourth  side  of  Scythia,  when  the 
Scythians,  under  Soopasis,  set  off  fcur 
the  Ister,  and  they  had  to  complete 
that  side  of  Scythia  before  they  could 
reach  the  lonians.  Altogether  the 
time  consumed,  according  to  Herodo. 
tus's  own  showing,  ought  to  have  been 
90  or  100  days.     . 

•  We  now  hear  for  the  first  time  of 
the  Scythians  having  infantry.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  that  they  really  poe> 
sessed  any  such  force.  The  nomade 
nations  of  these  countries  have  always 
lived  on  horseback,  and  are  utterly 
helpless  on  foot.  (Compare  Hommaire 
de  Hell,  Travels,  p.  243,  B.  T.,  and 
Herodotus's  own  words,  supra,  oh.  46, 
and  infra,  oh.  186.)  If  they  had  had 
a  force  of  foot-soldiers,  Darius  ought 
have  compelled  them  to  a  general  en- 
gagement. 
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Chap.  188-135.  ADVICE  OF  GOBBYAS.  10/ 

seemed  about  to  come  to  an  engagement.  But  as  they  stood 
in  battle  array,  it  chanced  that  a  hare  started  up  between 
them  and  the  Persians,  and  set  to  running ;  when  immediately 
all  the  Scyths  who  saw  it,  rushed  off  in  pursuit,  with  great 
confusion,  and  loud  cries  and  shouts.  Darius,  hearing  the 
noise,  ix^ijuired  the  cause  of  it,  and  was  told  that  the  Scythians 
were  all  engaged  in  hunting  a  hare.  On  this  he  turned  to 
those  with  whom  he  was  wont  to  converse,  and  said: — 
"  These  men  do  'indeed  despise  us  utterly :  and  now  I  see  that 
Gobryas  was  right  about  the  Scythian  gifts.  As,  therefore, 
his  opinion  is  now  mine  likewise,  it  is  time  we  form  some  wise 
plan,  whereby  we  may  secure  ourselves  a  safe  return  to  our 
homes."  "  Ah !  sire,"  Gobryas  rejoined,  "  I  was  well  nigh 
sure,  ere  I  came  here,  that  this  was  an  impracticable  race — 
since  our  coming  I  am  yet  more  convinced  of  it,  especially 
now  that  I  see  them  making  game  of  us.  My  advice  is,  there- 
fore, that,  when  night  falls,  we  light  our  fires  as  we  are  wont 
to  do  at  other  times,  and  leaving  behind  us  on  some  pretext 
that  portion  of  our  army  which  is  weak  and  unequal  to  hard- 
ship, taking  care  also  to  leave  our  asses  tethered,  retreat  from 
Seythia,  before  our  foes  march  forward  to  the  Ister  and  destroy 
the  bridge,  or  the  lonians  come  to  any  resolution  which  may 
lead  to  our  ruin." 

135.  So  Gobryas  advised ;  and  when  night  came,  Darius 
followed  his  counsel,  and  leaving  his  sick  soldiers,  and  those 
whose  loss  would  be  of  least  account,  with  the  asses  also 
tethered  about  the  camp,  marched  away.  The  asses  were  left 
that  their  noise  might  be  heard  :  the  men,  really  because  they 
were  sick  and  useless,  but  under  the  pretence,  that  he  was 
about  to  fall  upon  the  Scythians  with  the  flower  of  his  troops, 
and  that  they  meanwhile  were  to  guard  his  camp  for  him. 
Having  thus  declared  his  plans  to  the  men  whom  he  was 
deserting,  and  having  caused  the  fires  to  be  lighted,  Darius  set 
forth,  and  marched  hastily  towards  the  Ister.  The  asses, 
aware  of  the  departure  of  the  host,  brayed  louder  than  ever ; 
and  the  Scythians,  hearing  the  sound,  entertained  no  doubt  of 
the  Persians  being  still  in  the  same  place. 
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Book  IY. 


186.  When  day  dawned,  the  men  who  had  been  left  behind, 
perceiving  that  they  were  betrayed  by  Darius,  stretched  out 
their  hands  towards  the  Scythians,  and  spoke  as  befitted  their 
situation.     The  enemy  no  sooner  heard,  than  they  quickly 
joined  all  their  troops  in  one,  and  both  portions  of  the  Scythian 
army, — alike  that  which  consisted  of  a  single  division,  and 
that  made  up  of  two,^ — accompanied  by  all  their  allies,  the 
SauromatsB,  the  Budini,  and  the  Geloni,  set  off  in  pursuit,  and 
made  straight  for  the  Ister.    As,  however,  the  Persian  army 
was  chiefly  foot,  and -had  no  knowledge  of  the  routes,  which 
are  not  cut  out  in  Scythia ;  *  while  the  Scyths  were  all  horse- 
men and  well  acquainted  with  the  shortest  way :  it  so  hap- 
pened that  the  two  armies  missed  one  another,  and  the  Scy- 
thians, getting  far  ahead  of  their  adversaries,  came  first  to  the 
bridge.    Finding  that  the  Persians  were  not  yet  arrived,  they 
addressed  the  lonians,  who  were  aboard  their  ships,  in  these 
words : — "  Men  of  Ionia,  the  number  of  your  days  is  out,  and 
ye  do  wrong  to  remain.    Fear  doubtless  has  kept  you  here 
hitherto :  now,  however,  you  may  safely  break  the  bridge,  and 
hasten  back  to  your  homes,  rejoicing  that  you  are  £ree,  and 
thanking  for  it  .the  gods  and  the  Scythians.    Your  former  lord 
and  master  we  undertake  so  to  handle,  that  he  will  never 
again  make  war  upon  any  one." 

137.  The  lonians  now  held  a  council.  Miltiades  the 
Athenian,  who  was  king  of  the  Chersonesites  upon  the  Helles- 
pont,® and  their  commander,*  at  the  Ister,  recommended  the 


*  Vide  snpra,  ch.  120. 

3  Even  at  the  preaent  daj  Southern 
Bassia  possesBes  bat  few  nuide  roads. 
The  turf  of  the  steppes  is  smooth  and 
ftrm,  and  is  traversed,  at  discretion,  by 
the  carts  of  the  peasantry.  (See 
Clarke's  Russia,  pp.  186,  187,  212, 218, 
Slo.    De  Hell,  Travels,  p.  19,  £.  T.) 

'  Concerning  the  mode  in  which  this 
sovereignty  came  into  the  family  of 
Miltiades,  vide  infra.  Book  vi.  chs.  34- 
86.  The  dominion  of  Miltiades  was 
over  the  whole  of  the  peninsula,  as  far 
as  the  wall  which  stretched  across 
from  Paotya  to  Cardia. 


"  The  Chersonesites  upon  the  HeUes- 
pont  **  are  here  disting^shed  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Heracleotio  Cherso- 
nesus,  which  occupied  the  peninsula 
between  the  port  of  Balaclava  and  the 
great  harbour  of  Sebastopol. 

See  below  vii.  83. 

^  Mr.  Blakesley  (note  865  on  ch. 
141)  supposes  Herodotus  to  mean  that 
Miltiades  commanded  the  whole  fleet, 
and  endeavours  to  explain  in  what 
sense;  but  Herodotus  certainly  does 
not  say  that  Miltiades  commanded 
any  besides  his  own  subjects. 
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other  generals  to  do  as  the  Scythians  wished^  and  restore 
freedom  to  lonia.^    But  HistisBus  the  Milesian  opposed  this 


*  Dr.  Thirlwall  has  called  in  question 
the  truth  of  this  story  (Hist,  of  Greece, 
Tol  ii.  Append,  ii.  p.  486),  which  he 
considers  to  hsye  been  fabricated  bj 
MiltJades  on  his  return  to  Attica,  B.C. 
49a.  Mr.  Qrote  (History,  toI.  ir.  p. 
868,  note)  maintains  the  credit  of  the 
great  Athenian.  The  difficulty  in  con- 
nexion with  the  story  is  to  under- 
stand  how  Hiltiades  could  have  re- 
mained undisturbed  in  his  sovereignty 
(as  he  appears  to  have  done,  Herod. 
Ti.  40)  during  the  campaigns  of  Mega- 
basus  and  Otanes  (Herod,  t.  1-2,  and 
26),  if  he  had  taken  the  part  against 
Darius  which  is  ascribed  to  him.  Mr. 
Grote  cuts  the  Gordian  knot,  by  as- 
Boming  that  he  did  not  remain,  but 
fled  to  Attica  at  once,  as  Ck>melius 
Nepoe  asserts.  (Milt.  §  3.)  The  flight 
which  Herodotus  ascribes  to  fear  of  the 
Scsythians  (ri.  40),  Mr.  Grote  considers 
to  have  been  caused  in  reality  by  fear 
of  the  Persians. 

The  objections  to  this  are,  first, 
that  it  "  contradicts  Herodotus,  in  a 
matter  of  fact  very  conspicuous " — 
the  enemy  before  whom  Miltiades  fled ; 
and  secondly,  that  it  is  incompatible 
with  the  chit)nology.  Mr.  Grote  says 
that  "the  chronological  data  in  Hero- 
dot,  ri.  40  are  exceedingly  obscure 
and  perplexed,"  and  therefore  he  sets 
them  aside  altogether.  But  one  thing 
is  sufficiently  clear  from  them,  viz. 
that  the  Scythian  invasion  of  the 
Chersonese  and  flight  of  Miltiades 
happened  only  three  years  before  his 
final  return  to  Attica ;  that  is,  nearly 
twmUy  years  after  the  Scythian  expe- 
diti<m.  Surely  Herodotus  cannot  have 
oonfounded  a  flight  from  the  Persians 
in  B.a  514  or  513,  with  one  from  the 
Scythians  in  B.C.  495,  the  undoubted 
year  of  the  Scythian  inroad.    (See  note 

Mr.  Grote,  however,  shows  good 
reasons  for  rejecting  Dr.  Thirlwairs 
hypothesis.  There  would  have  been 
too  many  witnesses  to  the  true  facts 
ci  the  case  for  a  fabrication  to  have 
had  any  chance  of  success.  And  Hero- 


dotus's  inquiries  would  have  been  made 
chiefly  on  the  Asiatic  side,  among 
those  whose  fathers  had  been  present 
at  the  bridge,  and  who  had  no  interest 
in  exaggerating  the  patriotism  of  Mil- 
tiades. We  must  therefore  accept  the 
fact  of  Miltiades  having  advocated  the 
breaking  up  of  the  bridge. 

How  then  may  the  fact  that,  not. 
withstanding  this  advocacy,  he  escaped 
the  Persian  vengeance  during  the  cam- 
paigns of  Megabazus  and  Otanes  be 
accounted  for  ?  I  conjecture,  because 
it  toos  then  unknown.  The  matter 
would  be  debated  by  the  Greek 
princes  in  secret  conclave.  It  would  be 
a  point  of  honour  on  the  part  of  all 
present  not  to  divulge  what  had  been 
proposed  at  the  meeting,  especially 
when  to  do  so  would  be  to  bring  ruin 
on  one  of  their  own  body.  Darius 
would  know  that  the  lonians  had  been 
urged  by  the  Scythians  to  break  the 
bridge,  aud  that  HistiaBus  had  been 
very  active  in  persuading  his  colleagues 
not  to  listen  to  them.  But  he  need 
not  have  known  that  any  of  the  des- 
pots had  actually  proposed  complying 
with  the  entreaties  of  the  Soyths. 
His  special  gratitude  to  Histiraus  may 
also  in  part  have  been  owing  to  the 
fact,  of  which  there  are  indications 
(chs,  139  and  141),  that  HistiaBus  held 
a  higher  rank  than  his  brother  despots, 
and  had  the  special  charge  of  the 
bridg^. 

When  the  Ionian  revolt  broke  out, 
and  3filtiades  joined  in  it,  as  is  evident 
by  his  attack  on  Lemnos,  a  Persian  de- 
pendency (Herod,  v.  27),  there  would 
be  no  longer  any  need  of  concealment. 
Miltiades  would  boast  of  what  he  had 
formerly  done,  and  it  would  become 
known  generally. 

That  the  Scythians,  twenty  years 
afterwards,  did  not  spare  the  Cherso- 
nese on  this  account,  does  not  seem  to 
me  at  all  strange.  Their  incursions 
were  not  wars  undertaken  from  motives 
of  policy,  but  plundering  inroads. 
Further,  they  might  not  know  that 
Miltiades  had  been  on  their  side ;  and 
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advice.  "  It  ib  through  Darius,"  he  said,  **  that  we  enjoy  our 
thrones  in  our  several  states.  If  his  power  be  overturned,  I 
cannot  continue  lord  of  Miletus,  nor  ye  of  your  cities.  For 
there  is  not  one  of  them  which  will  not  prefer  democracy  to 
kingly  rule."  Then  the  other  captains,  who,  till  HistiCBOS 
spoke,  were  about  to  vote  with  Miltiades,  changed  their  minds* 
and  declared  in  favour  of  the  last  speaker. 

138.  The  following  were  the  voters  on  this  occasion — ^all  of 
them  men  who  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  Persian  king : 
the  tyrants  of  the  Hellespont, — Daphnis  of  Abydos,  Hippodos 
of  Lampsacus,  Herophantus  of  Parium,  Metrodorus  of  Pro- 
connesus,  Aristagoras  of  Cyzicus,  and  Ariston  of  Byzantium;* 
the  Ionian  princes — Strattis  of  Chios,  iEaces  of  Samos,^  Lao- 
damas  of  Phocaea,  and  Histiseus  of  Miletus,  the  man  who  had 
opposed  Miltiades.  Only  one  ^olian  of  note  was  present,  to 
wit,  Aristagoras  ®  of  Cyme.' 

139.  Having  resolved  to  follow  the  advice  of  Histiseus,  the 
Greek  leaders  further  determined  to  speak  and  act  as  foUows. 
In  order  to  appear  to  the  Scythians  to  be  doing  something, 
when  in  fact  they  were  doing  nothing  of  consequence,  and 


if  they  did,  the  gratitade  of  a  barbar- 
OQB  people  does  not  often  last  twenty 
years. 

'  Except  Byzantinm,  all  these  places 
are  on  the  Asiatic  side.  Byzantinm 
had  no  donbt  been  compelled  to  sub- 
mit at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
Bosphorus.  Why  Miltiades,  whose 
kingdom  lay  so  mnoh  ont  of  Darius's 
route,  had  submitted,  is  not  so  appa- 
rent. 

^  Syloson,  it  appears,  did  not  long 
enjoy  the  throne,  which  he  had  reco- 
vered by  Persian  aid  (iii.  149).  He 
had  now  been  succeeded  by  his  son, 
iEaces  (vide  infra,  vi.  13). 

^  Of  whom  we  hear  again,  infra,  v. 
87-8. 

'  This  list  is  remarkable,  both  for 
what  it  omits,  and  for  what  it  contains. 
The  absence  of  the  Lesbians,  who  a  few 
years  later  famished  70  ships  to  the 
combined  fleet  at  Lad^,  is  the  most 
nnaooonntable  omission  of  alL    Teos 


also  on  that  occasion  supplied  17  sbipe, 
Pridn^  12,  and  Erythras  8 ;  while  I^o- 
c8Da  could  give  but  three.  Tet  here 
the  Phocsean  leader  appears  as  possess- 
ing a  vote,  while  Lesbos,  Teos,  FkiAn^ 
and  ErythrcB,  are  unmentioned.  One 
cannot  but  suspect  that  the  list  of 
Herodotus  is*  imperfect,  and  that  more 
contingents  were  present  than  he 
names.  It  may  be  conjectured  that 
the  list  came  from  a  Hellespontine 
source  (from  the  family  of  Miltiades, 
most  probably)  ;  and  thus,  while  the 
catalogue  of  the  Hellespontine  cities  is 
tolerably  complete,  Uiere  being  no 
important  omission  but  that  of  Chal- 
cedon,  only  those  Ionian  and  .Aolian 
leaders  who  were  of  particular  repute 
obtained  any  mention.  Phocaaa,  though 
so  weak  in  ships,  might  still  possesB  a 
leader  of  eminence,  as  was  found  to  be 
the  case  in  the  Ionian  struggle,  when 
the  entire  command  was  plaoed  in  the 
hands  of  Dionysius  (vL  11). 
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likewise  to  preyent  them  from  forcing  a  passage  across  the 
Ister  by  the  bridge,  they  resolved  to  break  up  the  part  of 
the  bridge  which  abutted  on  Scythia,  to  the  distance  of  a  bow- 
shot from  the  river  bank ;  and  to  assure  the  Scythians,  while 
the  demolition  was  proceeding,  that  there  was  nothing  which 
they  could  not  do  to  pleasure  them.  Such  were  the  additions 
made  to  the  resolution  of  HistisBUs  ;  and  then  HistisBUS  him- 
self stood  forth  and  made  answer  to  the  Scyths  in  the  name  of 
all  the  Greeks  : — "  Good  is  the  advice  which  ye  have  brought 
us,  Scythians,  and  well  have  ye  done  to  come  here  with  such 
speed.  Your  efforts  have  now  put  us  into  the  right  path ;  and 
our  efforts  shall  not  be  wanting  to  advance  your  cause.  Your 
own  eyes  see  that  we  are  engaged  in  breaking  the  bridge ;  and, 
believe  us,  we  will  work  zealously  to  procure  our  own  freedom. 
Meantime,  while  we  labour  here  at  our  task,  be  it  your  busi- 
ness to  seek  them  out,  and,  when  found,  for  our  sakes,  as  well 
as  your  own,  to  visit  them  with  the  vengeance  which  they  so 
well  deserve." 

140.  Again  the  Scyths  put  faith  in  the  promises  of  the 
Ionian  chiefs,  and  retraced  their  steps,  hoping  to  fall  in  with 
the  Persians.  They  missed,  however,  the  enemy's  whole  line  of 
march ;  their  own  former  acts  being  to  blame  for  it.  Had  they 
not  ravaged  all  the  pasturages  of  that  region,  and  filled  in  all 
the  weUs,  they  would  have  easily  found  the  Persians  whenever 
they  chose.  But,  as  it  turned  out,  the  measures  which 
seemed  to  them  so  wisely  planned  were  exactly  what  caused 
their  failure.  They  took  a  route  where  water  was  to  be  found 
and  fodder  could  be  got  for  their  horses,  and  on  this  track 
sought  thefr  adversaries,  expecting  that  they  too  would  retreat 
through  regions  were  these  things  were  to  be  obtained.  The 
Persians,  however,  kept  strictly  to  the  line  of  their  former 
march,  never  for  a  moment  departing  from  it :  and  even  so 
gained  the  bridge  with  difficulty.  It  was  night  when  they 
arrived,  and  their  terror,  when  they  found  the  bridge  broken 
up,  was  great ;  for  they  thought  that  perhaps  the  lonians  had 
deserted  them. 
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THE  PERSIANS  ESCAPE  FROM  SCTTHIA. 


Boot  IT. 


141.  Now  there  was  in  the  army  of  Darius  a  certam  man, 
an  Egyptian,  who  had  a  loader  voice  than  any  other  man  in 
the  world.  This  person  was  bid  by  Darius  to  stand  at  the 
water's  edge,  and  call  Histiseus  the  Milesian.  The  fellow  did 
as  he  was  bid ;  and  HistisBUS,  hearing  him  at  the  very  first 
summons,  brought  the  fleet  to  assist  in  conveying  the  army 
across,  and  once  more  made  good  the  bridge. 

142.  By  these  means  the  Persians  escaped  from  Scythia, 
while  the  Scyths  sought  for  them  in  vain,  again  missing  their 
track.^    And  hence  the  Scythians  are  accustomed  to  say  of 


'  This  BeemB  to  be  the  proper  plaoe 
for  reviewing  the  entire  history  of  this 
expedition,  whioh  almost  all  modems 
agree  in  thinking  absolutely  incredible 
(Niebohr,  Vortrftge  ther  alte  Ge- 
sohidhte,  i  pp.  189-191 ;  Grote,  iv.  pp. 
854^61  ;  Thirlwall,  oh.  ziv.  p.  223, 
8vo.  ed. ;  Dahlmann's  Life,  p.  120, 
B.  T.). 

That  Darins  led  an  expedition  into 
Soythia,  across  the  Canal  of  Constanti- 
nople and  the  Danube,  may  be  regarded 
as  historically  certain ;  it  is  a  point  in 
which  Ctesias  himself  did  not  venture 
to  contradict  Herodotus.  (Excerpt, 
ap.  Photium,  §  17.)  The  passage  of 
the  Straits,  and  of  the  river,  by  bridges 
made  by  Greeks  of  Greek  ships,  and 
the  presence  of  Miltiades,  on  both 
occasions,  must  be  taken  to  be  facts 
as  assured  as  the  battle  of  Marathon 
itself. 

Again,  the  general  result  of  the  ex- 
pedition— ^negativo  rather  than  positive 
— that  Darius  penetrated  to  some  dis. 
tance  into  Scy  thia,  and  returned  with- 
out obtaining  any  remarkable  success, 
or  experiencing  any  very  overwhelming 
loss,  may  be  regarded  as  ascertained. 
Ctesias  agrees  sufficiently,  though  he 
represents  the  matter  less  favourably 
to  the  Persians  than  Herodotus ;  but 
the  proof  is  to  be  found  in  the  course 
of  events — the  safe  return  of  the  king — 
his  ability  to  detach  80,000  men  under 
Megabazus  (oh.  143) — and  the  perma- 
nent  hold  which  he  obtained  on  Europe 
by  his  attack.  The  incredulity  of  the 
modems  attaches  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  campaign  in  Scythia — to  the 


line  of  route  and  length  of  march — as 
well  as  to  the  period  of  time  (above 
two  months)  during  which  the  army  is 
supposed    to   have  remained   in  the 
enemy's  country.     It  is  regarded  as 
impossible,  first,  that  Darins  should 
have  been  able  to  effect  the  passage  of 
such  g^reat  rivers  as  the  Dneistr,  the 
Dniepr,  and  the  Don,  without  his  fleet 
and  in  the  summer   (Grote,  p.  355; 
Niebuhr,  p.  191)  ;  and  secondly,  that 
the  army  should  have  been  able  to 
exist  for  so  long  a  time,  and  to  traverse 
so  vast  a  territory,  when  the  oountry 
was  itself  so  barren,  and  had  moreover 
been  purposely  exhausted  before  his 
coming.    (Grate,  ib.;  Niebuhr,  p.  190; 
Thirlwall,   p.   225.)     But  these   diffi- 
culties are  not  so  formidable  as  they 
appear ;  and  if  they  were  grectter,  it 
would  perhaps  be  better  to  accept  the 
narrative  with  them,  than  to  suppose 
either  that  Herodotus  failed  to  obtain 
any  knowledge  of  the  real  course  of 
the  campaign,  or  that  he  purposely 
gave  us  a  grand  graphic  sketch  in  lieu 
of  history.     The  latter  seems  to  be 
what  Mr.  Ghrote  imagines  (p.  356,  and 
again,  p.  359),  without  seeing,  appa- 
rently, what  a  fatal  blow  is  Uiereby 
dealt  to  the  general  credibility  of  the 
historian.    For  my  own  part  I  cannot 
conceive  it  possible,  either  that  Hero- 
dotus should  fail  utterly  to  obtain  a 
general  notion  of  the  march  of  the  Per. 
sians,  or  that,  knowing  it,  he  should 
set  it  aside  and  g^ve  us  instead  a  g^rand 
"  illustrative  fiction." 

If  we  accept  the  existence  of  ihe 
town  Gdonus,    and  the    semi-Greek 
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the  loniang,  by  way  of  reproach,  that,  if  they  be  looked  upon 
as  freemen,  they  are  the  basest  and  most  dastardly  of  all 
mankind — ^but  if  they  be  considered  as  under  servitude,  they 


character  of  its  mbabitants  (accepted 
bj  Niebnhr,  p.  193),  the  burning  of 
that  town  by  Barins  would  be  a  plain 
matter  of  fact,  which  could  not  bat 
htkre  been  known  to  the  Pontic  Ctreeks, 
if  it  reallj  happened,  and  which  could 
Bcarcely  have  been  believed  by  them 
if  it  did  not.  But  if,  with  Bennell 
(Geography,  p.  103),  and,  I  belieye, 
Klaproth  and  Beichard,  we  allow  this 
expedition  to  have  reached  thns  far, 
and  to  have  returned,  we  may  almost 
as  well  accept  the  line  of  maroh  men. 
tioned  by  Herodotus  as  assnme  any 
other — the  length  of  the  way  and 
difficnlties  of  the  rente  being  mnch 
the  same  in  any  case,  sopposing  the 
army  to  have  reached  Gelonns.  The 
question  seems  to  be,  can  we  conceive 
the  Pontic  Greeks,  in  60  or  60  years' 
time,  losing  all  recollection  of  the  real 
coarse  of  the  invasion,  or  not  ?  If  we 
cannot,  and  they  distinctlydeclared  that 
tikeir  st^le,  Ctelonas,  was  bomt  by  the 
invader,  then  we  have  an  ascertained 
point,  certainly  beyond  the  Don  (ch. 
21,  and  again  chs.  122,  128),  and  deep 
in  the  interior  of  the  ooantry,  to  which 
the  expedition  reached ;  and  the  diffi- 
culties as  to  how  the  army  obtained 
supplies,  and  how  the  great  rivers 
were  crossed,  must  admit  of  explana- 
tion, whether  the  true  explanation  has 
as  yet  been  hit  upon,  or  no. 

Even  the  tradition  that  the  curious 
old  walls,  which  were  to  be  seen  be- 
tween the  Wolga  and  the  Don  (rwr  frt 
49  ifih  rk  ip^ivia  fftaa  ^w,  ch.  124),  owed 
their  origin  to  Darius,  although  prob- 
ably untrue  as  a  matter  of  fact  (see 
note  on  the  place),  yet  would  scarcely 
have  arisen  so  soon  after  the  event,  if 
his  expedition  had  never  approached 
the  region  in  which  they  lay. 

With  respect  to  the  difficulties  which 
have  induced  so  many  historical  critics 
to  reject  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  it 
may  be  observed,  first,  that  the  Per- 
sians were  probably  very  skilful  in  the 
passage  of  rivers,  from  the  frequent 
occasion  which  they  had  to  cross  the 

YOL,  in. 


Tigris,  Euphrates,  Upper  and  Lower 
Zeh,  Diyalah,  Kerkhah,  Ac.,  all  of 
them  unf ordable  streams  (tniv<r\  frcpirrol, 
according  to  our  author),  and  lying  in 
the  country  about  which  their  armies 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  marching  for 
centuries.  Secondly,  that  the  mode  in 
which  these  rivers  were  crossed  was, 
then  as  now,  by  means  of  inflated  skins, 
as  we  see  even  in  the  Nimrild  sculp- 
tures (Layard,  plates  15,  16,  83). 
These  were  either  kept  in  the  haiid| 
or  attached  to  rafts  (see  note  '  on  Book 
i.  ch.  194).  Every  army  would  take 
the  field  well  supplied  with  skins, 
partly  for  this  purpose,  partly  to  hold 
their  water.  At  the  passage  of  a 
river  all  the  water-skins  might  be  used 
as  air-skins,  for  they  could  be  filled 
again  when  the  crossing  was  effected. 
Thirdly,  that  it  is  not  at  all  certain 
that  the  Scythians  did  not  possess 
boats  upon  their  rivers,  which  an  in- 
vading army  might  seize ;  but  if  they 
did  not,  yet  the  banks  of  their  rivers 
are,  especially  towards  the  lower  part 
of  their  course,  rich  in  wood  (vide 
supra,  note  ^  on  oh.  18),  so  that  ample 
materials  would  exist  for  the  rafts,  on 
which  the  baggage  of  the  army  would 
have  to  cross,  the  men  and  beasts  for 
the  most  part  swimming,  the  former 
by  the  help  of  skins.  Fourthly,  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
Scythians  disputed  the  passage  of  the 
streams,  as  Mr.  Grote  supposes  would 
have  been  the  case  (p.  355),  since 
their  object  was  to  avoid  an  engage- 
ment, which  any  attempt  to  hinder  the 
advance  of  the  Persians  would  infallibly 
have  brought  on. 

Pui*ther,  as  to  supplies;  the  fami- 
liarity of  the  Orientals  with  the  passage 
of  deserts  by  caravans  of  an  enormoua 
size,  who  must  take  with  them  nourish, 
ment  for  many  months,  accustoms 
them  to  the  movement  of  vast  masses 
of  men,  so  equipped  as  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  those  resources,  which,  with 
us,  an  enemy's  coxmtry  is  expected  to 
furnish.     The  tactics  of  the  Scythians 
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are  the  faithfullest  of  slaves,  and  the  most  fondly  attached  to 
their  lords. 

148.  Darius  having  passed  through  Thrace,  reached  Sestoe 
in  the  Chersonese,  whence  he  crossed  by  the  help  of  his  fleet 
into  Asia,  leaving  a  Persian,  named  Megabazus,^  commander 
on  the  European  side.  This  was  the  man  on  whom  Darius 
once  conferred  special  honour  by  a  compliment  which  he  paid 
him  before  all  the  Persians.  He  was  about  to  eat  some  pome- 
granates, and  had  opened  the  first,  when  his  brother  Artabanus 
asked  him^'  what  he  would  like  to  have  in  as  great  plenty  as 
the  seeds  of  the  pomegranate?"  Darius  answered — "Had 


wonld  haye  been  expected  (see  chs.  83 
and  134),  and  preparations  made  ac. 
oordingly.  Thoee  who  are  yersed  in 
Asiatic  history,  who  know  what  large 
armies  haye  trayersed  the  barren  and 
desolate  countries  of  Tnrkestan  and 
Tartary,  who  haye  followed  step  by 
step  the  campaigns  of  Genghis  Khan 
and  Tamerlane,  sometimes  in  these 
yery  regions  (Gibbon,  oh.  Ixy.  §  2,  p. 
338),  will  see  nothing  strange  in  a  two 
or  three  months'  campaign  carried  on 
by  an  army  of  some  hundreds  of  thon. 
sands  denying  bat  little  subsistence 
from  the  country  which  they  were 
trayersing.  "  Timour,**  we  are  told  by 
the  g^reat  historian,  "  inyaded  Kizpak 
or  the  Western  Tartary,  with  such 
mighty  powers  that  thirteen  mUes  were 
measured  from  his  right  to  his  left 
wing.  In  a  march  of  Jive  months  they 
rarely  beheld  the  footsteps  of  man; 
and  their  daily  subsistence  was  often 
trusted  to  the  fortune  of  the  chace." 
(Gibbon,  L  s.  c.)  This  march  began  at 
the  Caspian,  and  extended  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Moscow. 

With  respect  to  the  time  said  to  haye 
been  occupied  by  the  expedition,  which 
is  especially  objected  to  by  Dahlmann, 
as  too  short,  it  must  be  obseryed,  first, 
that  the  whole  time  is  nowhere  fixed. 
The  sixty  days  are  said  not  to  haye 
expired  when  the  first  application  is 
made  to  the  lonians,  but  at  that  time 
Darius  is  in  the  north.west  of  Soythia, 
near  the  territory  of  the  Agathyrsi 


(chs.  1^,  133)  ;  that  is,  he  hasaooom- 
plished  about  three-fourths  of  his 
route.  Secondly,  if  eyen  thus  suffioieat 
time  does  not  seem  to  be  allowed,  may 
not  the  fact  be  that  the  first  applica- 
tion to  the  lonians  to  break  thebridge 
was  in  reab'ty  made  somewhat  earlier  f 
Thirdly,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
we  haye  no  means  of  fiixing  exactly 
how  far  Darius  went  either  east  or 
north.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that 
the  Oarus  is  the  Wolga,  much  less  that 
the  forts  were  near  Saratow.  Hero. 
dotuB  says  indeed  distinctly  that  he 
crossed  the  Don  (Tanais),  and  that  he 
reached  Gelonus,  which  seems  to  have 
been  near  Woronetz— also  that  he 
skirted  Scythia  to  the  north,  and  re. 
entered  it  on  the  north-west  frontier, 
passing  through  the  countries  of  the 
MelanchlsMii,  Androphagi,  and  Neuii. 
But  the  position  of  these  nations  is  only 
fixed  conjecturally.  Scythia  may  not 
haye  extended  so  far  inland  as  Hero- 
dotus was  told,  perhaps  not  farther 
than  the  62nd  parallel 

'  Or  Megdbyzus,  according  to  one 
MS.,  a  reading  confirmed  by  Busta- 
thius  (ad  D.  u.  p.  182,  27),  and  to  a 
certain  extent  by  Plutarch,  who  tells 
the  story  of  Megabyius's  son,  Zopyros 
(Apophthegm,  yol.  ii  p.  173,  A.). 
But  it  is  not  likely  that  Herodotus 
intends  the  conspirator.  He  would 
not  speak  of  him   merely    as   Mpa 
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I  as  many  men  like  Megabazus  as  there  are  seeds  here,  it 
wonld  please  me  better  than  to  be  lord  of  Greece."  Such 
was  the  compliment  wherewith  Darius  honoured  the  general 
to  whom  at  this  time  he  gave  the  command  of  the  troops 
left  in  Europe,  amounting  in  all  to  some  eighty  thousand 
men.* 

144.  This  same  Megabazus  got  himself  an  undying  remem- 
brance among  the  Hellespontians,  by  a  certain  speech  which 
he  made.  It  came  to  his  knowledge,  while  he  was  staying  at 
Byzantium,  that  the  Chalcedonians  made  their  settlement 
seventeen  years  earlier  than  the  Byzantines.  "  Then,"  said 
he,  "  the  Chalcedonians  must  at  that  time  have  been  labouring 
under  blindness — otherwise,  when  so  far  more  excellent  a  site 
was  open  to  them,  they  would  never  have  chosen  one  so  greatly 
inferior/'^  Megabazus  now,  having  been  appointed  to  take 
the  command  upon  the  Hellespont,  employed  himself  in  the 
reduction  of  aU  those  states  which  had  not  of  their  own  accord 
joined  the  Medes. 

145.  About  this  very  time  another  great  expedition  was 
nndertaken  against  Libya,*^  on  a  pretext  which  I  will  relate 


'Hence  the  abanrdity  of  BennelVs 
■apposition  (Geogr.  p.  114),  that  the 
noffiber  in  ch.  87  onght  to  be  70,000 
instead  of  700,000.  Hence  too  the 
oertainty  which  we  have  that  Darios 
filed  infinitely  better  than  most  of 
those  who  have  made  similar  at- 
tempta,  as  Grassns,  Julian,  and  Napo- 
leon. 

^Strabo  says  (yii.  p.  464)  that  as 
^vlyas  the  time  of  the  founding  of 
Byzantium,  this  reproach  was  noade 
■gainst  the  Chalcedonians.  Accord, 
ing  to  him,  the  Delphian  oracle 
■dvised  certain  Greeks,  who  wished 
to  foond  a  colony,  and  asked  to  have 
» site  recommended  them,  **  to  build 
their  city  over  against  the  blind 
n»«n"-— by  which  the  Chalcedonians 
were  understood  to  be  meant.  Tacitus 
follows  this  tale  (Annal.  xii.  68),  with 
which  Herodotus  is  evidently  un- 
scqiiainted. 


The  great  advantages  of  the  posi. 
tion  occupied  by  Byzantium  are 
elaborately  set  forth  by  Polybixis  (iv. 
88).  Gibbon's  description  (Decline  and 
Fall,  ch.  xvii.  pp.  6-10)  is  excellent. 
Considering  how  unimportant  a  place 
Byzantium  was  when  Herodotus 
wrote,  and  how  great  a  city  it  has 
become,  it  is  interesting  to  see  that 
its  capabilities  had  really  been  ob- 
served as  early,  at  least,  as  the  time 
of  our  author. 

Cbalcedon  was  founded  by  the  Me- 
g^reans  (Thucyd.  iv.  75)  about  the 
year  B.C.  674.  (Clinton's  F.  H.  vol.  i. 
p.  186.)  Byzantium,  founded  seven, 
teen  years  later,  B.C.  657,  was  like, 
wise  a  Megarean  colony.  (Scymn. 
Ch.  717  ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.) 

*Vide  infra,  ch.  167.  Herodotus 
looks  upon  the  expedition  of  Aryandes 
as  undertaken  in  reality  against  all 
the  independent  African  nations. 
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when  I  have  premised  certain  particulars.  The  descendants 
of  the  Argonauts  in  the  third  generation,^  driven  out  of  Lem- 
nos  by  the  Pelasgi  who  carried  off  the  Athenian  women  from 
Brauron,^  took  ship  and  went  to  LacedaBmon,  where,  seating 
themselves  on  Mount  Taygetum,^  they  proceeded  to  kindle 
their  fires.  The  LacedsBmonians,  seeing  this,  sent  a  herald  to 
inquire  of  them  ''  who  they  were,  and  from  what  region  they 
had  come ; "  whereupon  they  made  answer,  "  that  they  were 
MinysB,^  sons  of  the  heroes  by  whom  the  ship  Argo  was 
manned ;  for  these  persons  had  stayed  awhile  in  Lenmos,  and 
had  there  become  their  progenitors."  On  hearing  this  account 
of  their  descent,  the  Lacedsemonians  sent  to  them  a  second 
time,  and  asked,  ''  what  was  their  object  in  coming  to  Lace- 
deemon,  and  there  kindling  their  fires?"  They  answered, 
"that  driven  from  their  own  land  by  the  Pelasgi,.  they  had 
come,  as  was  most  reasonable,  to  their  fathers ;  ^  and  their 
wish  was  to  dwell  with  them  in  their  country,  partake  their 
privileges,  and  obtain  allotments  of  land.*    It  seemed  good  to 


^  The  mjth  ran,  that  in  Lemnos  at 
the  time  of  the  Argonautio  expedi- 
tion there  were  no  males,  the  women 
having  revenged  their  ill-treatment 
npon  the  men  b^  mordering  them  all. 
The  Argonauts  tonched  at  the  island, 
and  were  received  with  great  favour. 
They  stayed  some  months,  and  the 
Bubseqnent  population  of  the  island 
was  the  fruit  of  this  visit.  Hypsi- 
pyl^,  the  queen,  had  twin  sons  by 
Jason.  (Apollod.  i.  9,  17;  Apollon. 
Rhod.  i.  609-915;  Herodor.  Fr.  44.) 
Sophocles  wrote  a  tragedy  (the 
A^/tii'icu),  which  is  lost,  upon  this  piece 
of  ancient  story. 

'  Vide  infra,  vi.  138. 

*  Taygetum  or  Taygetus  (Pliny)  is 
the  high  mountain-range  west  of  the 
valley  of  the  Enrotas,  the  modem 
Pentadactylon. 

^  The  Argonauts  g^erally  were 
called  Minyse  (Find.  Pyth.  iv.  69). 
This  was  said  by  some  to  be  on 
account  of  Jason's  descent  from 
Minyas  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  229-233); 
but  there  is  reaaon  to  believe  that  the 


MinysD  were  in  early  times  a  very 
powerful  race  in  Greece,  having 
settlements  in  Thessaly  (Plin.  H.  N. 
iv.  8),  and  Magnesia  (Strab.  ix.  p. 
601 ;  Schol.  ad  Ap.  Rhod.  i.  763),  ae 
well  as  about  Orchomenua.  Strabo 
(1.  s.  c.)  says  that,  according  to  some 
writers,  lolcus  was  a  colony  from 
Orchomenus. 

^  According  to  some,  Hercules 
himself  was  one  of  the  Argonauts 
(Apollod.  i.  9,  §  19),  and  accompanied 
the  expedition  beyond  Lemnos.  But 
the  reference  here  is  evidently  to 
Castor  and  Pollux,  the  two  great 
heroes  of  Sparta,  who  are  always 
enumerated  among  the  companions  of 
Jason  (ApoU.  Rhod.  i.  146-147; 
Find.  Pyth.  iv.  305  ;  Apollod.  i.  9, 
§16). 

'  It  may  be  reasonably  oonjectored 
that  these  fugitives  were  in  reality 
Minyans  of  Orchomenus  driven  out  a 
little  earlier  by  the  irruption  of  the 
BcBotians  from  Ame  (Thncyd.  i.  12), 
and  that  they  invented  this  story  in 
order   to   claim    kindred    with    the 
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the  LacecUemonians  to  receive  the  MinysB  among  them  on  their 
own  terms ;  to  assign  them  lands,  and  enrol  them  in  their 
tribes.'  What  chiefly  moved  them  to  this  was  the  consider- 
ation that  the  sons  of  Tyndams  ^  had  sailed  on  board  the  Argo. 
The  MinyflB,  on  their  part,  forthwith  married  Spartan  wives, 
and  gave  the  wives,  whom  they  had  married  in  Lemnos,  to 
Spartan  husbands. 

146.  However,  before  much  time  had  elapsed,  the  Minyse 
began  to  wax  wanton,  demanded  to  share  the  throne,  and 
committed  other  impieties:  whereupon  the  LacedsBmonians 
passed  on  them  sentence  of  death,  and,  seizing  them,  cast 
them  into  prison.  Now  the  LacedsBmonians  never  put 
criminals  to  death  in  the  daytime,  but  always  at  night. 
When  the  MinyaB,  accordingly,  were  about  to  suffer,  their 
wives,  who  were  not  only  citizens,  but  daughters  of  the  chief 
men  among  the  Spartans,  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
prison,  and  have  some  talk  with  their  lords ;  and  the  Spar- 
tans, not  expecting  any  fraud  from  such  a  quarter,  granted 
their  request.  The  women  entered  the  prison,  gave  their  own 
clothes  to  their  husbands,  and  received  theirs  in  exchange : 
after  which  the  MinysB,  dressed  in  their  wives'  garments,  and 
thus  passing  for  women,  went  forth.  Having  effected  their 
escape  in  this  manner,  they  seated  themselves  once  more 
upon  Taygetum.' 


Sputans.  Or  perhaps,  as  K.  O. 
Mfiller  supposes,  it  was  myented  for 
them  in  after  times.  The  expelled 
IGiiyBiui  went  chiefly-  to  Asia  Minor. 
(Sapra,  i  146.) 

'K.  O.  MoUer  (Orchom.  p.  313) 
thinks  it  incredible  that  the  Minyans 
■iioald  really  have  been  received  into 
fnU  citizenship;  and  supposes  that 
they  were  admitted  among  the 
PerioDci.  It  is  certain  that  in  later 
times  the  Spartans  were  exoessivelj 
chary  of  bestowing  their  citizenship 
(Arist.  PoL  ii.  6,  §  12).  Herodotus 
himself  says,  in  another  place  (iz.  33, 
34),  that  they  never  imparted  it  bat 
to  two  men.  However  we  cannot 
Aigse  from  their  practice  at  a  later 


period  what  they  might  have  done  in 
early  times,  especially  so  soon  after 
their  first  settlement,  cuid  when  they 
may  have  been  glad  to  receive  an 
increase  of  strength  from  any  quar- 
ter. It  is  quite  possible,  therefore, 
that  the  Minyans  may  have  been  re- 
ceived into  actual  citizenship.  (Com- 
pare the  reception  of  the  Sabine 
refugees  into  the  Boman  people,  Liv. 
iL  16.)  This  is  certainly  what  Hero- 
dotus intends. 

*  Castor  and  Pollux.  Vide  supra, 
oh.  145,  note  \ 

•  Plotarch  (de  Virt.  Mulier,  tom.  ii. 
p.  247)  tells  this  story  with  remark- 
able variations  from  the  Herodotean 
narrative.     According   to    him,    the 
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147.  It  happened  that  at  this  very  time  Theras,  son  of 
Autesion  (whose  father  Tisamenus  was  the  son  of  Thersander, 
and  grandson  of  Polynices),  was  about  to  lead  oat  a  colony 
from  LacedsBmon.  This  Theras^  by  birth  a  Gadmeian,  was 
micle  on  the  mother's  side  to  the  two  sons  of  Aristodemos,* 
Procles  and  Eurysthenes,  and,  during  their  in&ncy,  ad- 
ministered in  their  right  the  royal  power.  When  his  nephews, 
however,  on  attaining  to  man's  estate,  took  the  goyemment, 
Theras,  who  could  not  bear  to  be  under  the  authority  of 
others  after  he  had  wielded  authority  so  long  himself,  re- 
solved to  leave  Sparta,  and  cross  the  sea  to  join  his  kindred. 
There  were  in  the  island  now  called  Thera,^  but  at  that  time 


fogitiTes  were  not  the  Hmjao  driven 
oat  by  the  Pelasgi,  bat  the  Pelasgi 
driren  oat  in  their  turn  hy  the 
AthenianB.  They  were  not  received 
into  dticenship,  bat  rebelled  on 
aooonnt  of  being  refosed  civil  rights. 
They  did  not  finally  settle  in  Thera 
and  Ells,  bat  in  Melos  and  Crete. 
We  may  leam  from  this  the  extreme 
onoertainty  of  the  ancient  stories, 
even  when  their  character  is  least 
mythic  PolysBnas  gave  both  nar. 
ratives.  (Strat.  vii.  oh.  49,  viii  oh. 
61.) 

•Vide  infra,  vi.  62.  The  anthers 
of  this  genealogy,  which  may  be  thas 
exhibited — 

Hercnlea 
I 

HyUns 

CleoottQi 


Fblynioet 

Thereaader 

Ttaameniis 

AntMioii 

I 


Aristonutchos 


Argei*   m.    Aristodemos 


Tberas 


«  Procles. 

intended  probably  to  represent  the 
history  thns.  Aristodemas,  son 
of  Aristomachas,  married  Argeia, 
daughter  of  Autesion,  great-grandson 
of  Polynices,  and  ki^  of  Thebes, 
while  the  Cadmeians  were  still  nn- 
conquered.  On  the  invasion  of  the 
BoDotians,  Theras,  her  brother,  who 


had  succeeded  his  father,  AustesSon, 
was  driven  out  and  took  refuge  with 
AristodemuB,  his  brother.in-law,  at 
Sparta.  Aristodemus  dying  while  his 
sons,  Euiysthenes  and  Procles,  were 
under  age,  Theras,  their  unde,  nature 
ally  becAme  their  guardian. 

'  Thera  is  the  island,  or  group  of 
islands,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Baniorin,  lying  to  the  south  of  ibo 
other  Gyolades.  Pliny  (H.  N.  ii.  87) 
says  that  it  first  appeared  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  135th  Olympiad 
(b.c.  287).  This  must  evidently  be  » 
mistake.  It  is  conjectured  that  a  great 
volcanic  change  took  place  at  this 
date,  by  which  the  original  Thera  was 
broken  up  into  the  three  islands  of 
Thera,  Therasia,  and  Asproniti,  (See 
Gapt.  Graves's  article  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Geograph.  Society,  voL  xx. 
Art  1.)  Gapt.  Ghraves  supposes  that 
the  name  Gallist^,  "the  most  beau- 
tiful," properly  applied  to  it  "  h^fim 
the  eruption "  which  left  it  almost  in 
its  present  state  (p.  1).  His  own 
description,  however,  of  its  actual 
condition  goes  far  to  justify  the 
epithet.  "From  its  western  shoiea 
or  oMth"  he  says,  "and  where  tho 
mountains  do  not  come  in  the  way, 
the  island  has  a  rapid  descent  to  the 
east,  north,  and  south  coasts,  and  m 
entirely  cultivated  with  the  vine. 
In  fact,  it  is  one  ftmnterrwpted  smiUmg 
vineyard,     which    in    the     summer 
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Calliste,®  certain  descendants  of  Membliams,  the  son  of 
Poeciles,  a  Phoenician.  (For  Gadmns,  the  son  of  Agenor, 
when  he  was  sailing  in  search  of  Europ^,  made  a  landing  on 
this  island ;  and,  either  because  the  country  pleased  him,  or 
because  he  had  a  purpose  in  so  doing,^  left  there  a  number  of 


presents  a  moH  pleasing 
atput,  ....  The  villages  with  their 
white-washed  buildings  spring  np,  as 
it  were,  out  of  the  mass  of  vines." 
(p.  8.) 

*  Compare  the  famons  line  of  the 
Cyieiiaic  poet  Callimachos,  twice 
quoted  bj  Strabo  (viii  p.  504  and 
rriL  p.  1181),— 

*  It  is    conjectured  that  the  real 


"  pnrpose  "  was  to  fonnd  a  settlement 
for  dyeing  (Blakesley  ad  loo.),  as  the 
murex,  which  furnishes  the  precions 
Tyrian  pnrple,  is  plentiful  in  that 
part  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  is 
in  itself  not  improbable,  bat  neither 
the  name  of  Pceciles,  the  father  of 
Hembliams  (which,  if  it  refers  to  any 
occnpation  at  all,  must  allude  to 
embroidery),  nor  the  profession  of 
Corobius  the  Cretan,  can  much  help 
the  arg^ument. 
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Phoenicians,  and  with  them  his  own  kinsman  MemUiaros. 
Gallistd  had  been  inhabited  by  this  race  for  eight  genera- 
tions of  men,  ^  before  the  arrival  of  Theras  from  Laoe- 
daemon.) 

148.  Theras  now,  having  with  him  a  certain  number  of  mai 
from  each  of  the  tribes,*  was  setting  forth  on  his  expediticm 
hitherward.  Far  from  intending  to  drive  out  the  former  in- 
habitants, he  regarded  them  as  his  near  kin,  and  meant  to 
settle  among  them.  It  happened  that  just  at  this  time  the 
MinysB,  having  escaped  from  their  prison,  had  taken  up  their 
station  upon  Mount  Taygetum;  and  the  Lacedaemonians, 
wishing  to  destroy  them,  were  considering  what  was  best 
to  be  done,  when  Theras  begged  their  lives,  undertaking 
to  remove  them  from  the  territory.  His  prayer  being 
granted,  he  took  ship,  and  sailed,  with  three  triaconters,*  to 
join  the  descendants  of  Membliarus.  He  was  not,  however, 
accompanied  by  all  the  Minyae,  but  only  by  some  few  of 
them.*    The  greater  number  fled,  to  the  land  of  the  Paroreats,* 


'  Larcher  (ad  loo.)  obserres  that  as 
there  were  ten  generations  at  Thebes 
from  Gadmos  to  Theras,  there  ought 
to  have  been  the  same  number  at 
Callist^  from  Membliams  to  the 
prince  who  reigned  there  at  the  time 
when  Theras  arriyed.  Bnt  it  is  quite 
oonoeivable  that  the  seventh  descend- 
ant from  Membliaros  might  be  con- 
temporary with  the  ninth  from 
Cadmus.  With  regard  to  the  whole 
qnestion  of  the  PhcBnician  settlers  in 
(ireeoe,  yide  supra,  Bk.  ii.  ch.  49, 
note  ^ 

*  The  three  old  Dorian  tribes, 
HyllaBi,  Djmanes,  and  Pamphyles, 
must  here  be  meant,  for  the  local 
tribes  were  not  instituted  till  a  later 
period.  (Hermann's  Pol.  Antiq.  of 
Greece,  §§  20  and  24.)  Com- 
pare  the  practice  at  Borne  of  each 
tribe  furnishing  100  men  to  a  colony. 
(Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Bome,  ii.  85, 
E.  T.) 

'  Triaconters  were  yessels  of  SO 
oars,  15  on  each  side,  in  which  the 
rowers  all  sat  upon  the  same  leyel. 


Compare  the  account  given  of  pente- 
oonters  (supra,  i.  152,  note  *). 

^  Three  triaconters  could  not  have 
accommodated  more  than  about  350  or 
860  men.  The  MinysB  were  probably- 
much  more  numerous.  Their  colonisa- 
tion  of  Thera  in  conjunction  with  the 
LacedsDmonians,  had  been  already 
celebrated  by  Pindar : — 

n^eo'c    rav   wort    KaWirrav  av/sitcaf  Xp^*T 

viiffoy.— Pyth.  iv.  257.  ed.  Diaeen. 

Apollonius  Bhod.  (iv.  1760-1764),  and 
Pausanias  (Laoon.  iii.  i.  §  7)  gave 
nearly  the  same  account.  Acoording 
to  the  Cyrenaic  historians,  Theo- 
crestus  and  Acesander,  the  head  of 
the  Minyan  colonists  was  a  certain 
Sesamus  (Schol.  ad  ApoUon.  Bhod.  ir. 
1750). 

*  ParoreatsB  is  a  geographioal,  not 
an  ethnic  appellation.  It  may  be  i^. 
plied  to  any  ''dwellers  on  the  moon- 
tain  side."  The  Lemnians  who  are 
here  said  to  have  fled  to  the  Paioreat», 
are  themseWes  called  P&roreatcD  in 
the  eighth  book  (ch.  73).    The  tract  of 
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and  Gaucons,*  whom  they  drove  oat,  themselyes  oooapjring 
the  region  in  six  bodies,  by  which  were  afterwards  built  the 
towns  of  Leinrenm,  Maoistus,  PhryxsB,  Pyrgus,  Epium,  and 
Nadimn ; '  whereof  the  greater  part  were  in  my  day  demo- 
lished by  the  Eleans.® 

149.  The  island  was  called  Thera  after  the  name  of  its 
founder.  This  same  Theras  had  a  son,  who  refused  to  cross 
the  sea  with  him;  Theras  therefore  left  him  behind,  "a 
sheep,"  as  he  said,  "  among  wolves."  From  this  speech  his 
son  came  to  be  called  (Eolycus,  a  name  which  afterwards 
grew  to  be  the  only  one  by  which  he  was  known.  This 
(Eolycus  was  the  father  of  ^geus,  from  whom  sprang  the 
^gidae,  a  great  tribe  ^  in  Sparta.  The  men  of  this  tribe  lost 
at  one  time  all  their  children,  whereupon  they  were  bidden 
by  an  oracle  to  bmld  a  temple  to  the  furies  of  Lai'us  and 
(Edipus;^  they  complied,  and  the  mortality  ceased.  The  same 
thing  happened  in  Thera  to  the  descendants  of  these  men.^ 


land  intended  seems  to  have  been  the 
moontainona  diBtriot  between  the  Neda 
and  the  Alphens,  called  by  Strabo(yiii. 
p.  504)  Triphylia,  whioh  is  sometimes 
reckoned  to  Ells,  bnt  improperly,  as  is 
OTident  from  Herod,  riii.  73,  and  again 
from  Thnoyd.  v.  34,  where  Leprenm 
appears  as  an  independent  city.  (See 
MiUler's  Dorians,  ii.  p.  466,  E.  T.) 

'  The  Canoons  (Ka^om^t)  appear  to 
hare  been  among  the  most  ancient  in- 
habitants  of  Oreece.  They  are  placed 
upon  a  par  with  the  Pelasgi  and  Ltsleges 
(Tide  snpra,  Bk.  i.  ch.  147»  note  "),  from 
whom  they  probably  did  not  much 
difier.  The  district  here  mentioned 
WIS  always  looked  upon  as  one  of  their 
earhest  seats.  (Strabo,  viii.  pp.  496- 
502.) 

'  The  site  of  these  plaoes  can  only 
he  fixed  oonjeotnrally.  Lepreom  is 
probably  the  PahBokastro  near  8tro- 
ritn,  MaoiBtiis  MosHMaa,  Pyigos  the 
•oropolifl  near  the  sea,  a  little  to  the 
Jwrth  of  the  Neda.  (Cf .  Miiller,  1.  s.  o. 
ud  Leake's  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  56.) 
%  *  Leprenm  is  the  only  one  of  the  six 
whioh  can  be  shown  to  have  maintained 
iU  independence.     (Thocyd,  I.  s.  c.) 


Probably  it  was  always  the  chief  town; 
whence  its  position  at  the  head  of  the 
list.  Two  hundred  Lepreans  are  named 
among  the  confederates  at  Plat»a 
(infra,  ix.  28).  Dahlmann  correctly 
observes  that  the  war  of  the  Eleans 
and  Minyans  is  fixed  by  Herodotus  to 
his  own  day.     (Life,  p.  43,  E.  T.) 

•  Herodotus  uses  the  word  "tribe  * 
(^X^),  but  it  seems  impossible  that 
the  ^g^daB  can  haye  been  more  than  a 
family,  (Cf.  MiUler's  Orchomen.  p. 
329.)  There  was  another  account  of 
their  origin  entirely  unlike  that  given 
by  Herodotus.  They  were  said  to  have 
been  Thebans,  who  accompanied  Aris- 
todemus  in  his  last  expedition  (Ephor. 
Fr.  13).  This  seems  to  be  the  view  of 
Pindar  (Pyth.  v.  102;  Isth.  vii.  21). 
who  claims  connection  with  the  Cyre- 
naeans  through  the  Mgidss,  caUiog 
them  his  own  ancestors. 

'  Herodotus  here  employs  the  less 
usual  form  (Edipodes ;  in  v.  60  he  has 
the  commoner  (Edipt4«. 

'  That  is,  of  the  Minyans  who  ao- 
companied  Theras.  The  cause  in  both 
instances  may  hare  been  their  inter- 
marrying only  with  one  another. 
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160.  Thus  far  the  history  is  delivered  without  yariatioii 
both  by  the  ThersBans  and  the  LacedsBmonians ;  but  from  this 
point  we  have  only  the  Therssan  narrative.  Grinus  (they  say), 
the  son  of  iBsanius,  a  descendant  of  Theras,  and  king  of  the 
island  of  Thera,  went  to  Delphi  to  offer  a  hecatomb  on  behalf 
of  his  native  city;  He  was  accompanied  by  a  large  number 
of  the  citizens,  and  among  the  rest  by  Battns,  the  son  of 
Polymnestus,  who  belonged  to  the  Minyan  family  of  the 
Enphemidse.'  On  Grinus  consulting  the  oracle  about  sundry 
matters,  the  Pythoness  gave  him  for  answer,  "  that  he  should 
found  a  city  in  Libya."  Grinus  replied  to  this  :  "  I,  0  king  ! 
am  too  far  advanced  in  years,  and  too  inactive,  for  such  a 
work.  Bid  one  of  these  youngsters  undertake  it."  As  he 
spoke,  he  pointed  towards  Battus ;  and  thus  the  matter  rested 
for  that  time.  When  the  embassy  returned  to  Thera,  small 
account  was  taken  of  the  oracle  by  the  ThersBans,  as  they 
were  quite  ignorant  where  Libya  was,  and  were  not  so  ven- 
turesome as  to  send  out  a  colony  in  the  dark. 

161.  Seven  years  passed  from  the  utterance  of  the  oracle, 
and  not  a  drop  of  rain  fell  in  Thera :  all  the  trees  in  the 
island,  except  one,  were  killed  with  the  drought.  The 
Theraeans  upon  this  sent  to  Delphi,  and  were  reminded  re- 
proachfully, that  they  had  never  colonised  Libya.  So,  as 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  they  sent  messengers  to  Crete,  to 
inquire  whether  any  of  the  Cretans,  or  of  the  strangers 
sojourning  among  them,  had  ever  travelled  as  far  as  Libya : 
and  these  messengers  of  theirs,  in  their  wanderings  about  the 
island,  among  other  places  visited  Itanus,^  where  they  feU  in 


'  This  18  a  oonjeotmal  reading.  The 
HSS.  hare  EMv/JSijr  or  EMv/i^dijr. 
Eophemus,  son  of  Keptane,  Ib  reckoned 
among  the  companions  of  Jason. 
(ApoUod.  i.  9,  16;  Apollon.  Bhod.  i. 
179.)  The  royal  family  of  the  Bat- 
tiadsd  traced  their  descent  to  him. 
Hence  Pindar  calls  them  y4pos  Eb^Jifuv 
(Pjih.  iv.  266,  ed.  Dissen.).  Compare 
the    passage  of   ApoUonins  Hhodios, 


where  the  island  of  Calliste  or  Thera 
is  styled  waiiw  Iwii  rpodlbt  ^»A^U^li 
(iv,  1758). 

^  Itanus  lay  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Crete,  near  the  promontory  of  the 
same  name  (mentioned  by  Scylaz,  Pe- 
ripl.  p.  42),  which  is  now  Cape  Solo- 
mons  or  Cape  Xacro.  It  was  a  place  of 
some  importance,  as  appears  froim  the 
coins,  which  are  numerous.  The  PoJeo. 
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with  a  man,  whose  name  was  Corobins,  a  dealer  in  purple* 
In  answer  to  their  inquiries,  he  told  them  that  contrary 
winds  had  once  carried  him  to  Libya,  where  he  had  gone 
ashore  on  a  certain  island  which  was  named  Platea.^  So 
they  hired  this  man's  services,  and  took  him  back  with  them 
to  Thera.  A  few  persons  then  sailed  from  Thera  to  recon- 
noitre. Guided  by  Gordbius  to  the  island  of  Platea,  they  left 
him  there  with  provisions  for  a  certain  number  of  months, 
and  returned  home  with  all  speed  to  give  their  countrymen  an 
account  of  the  island. 

152.  During  their  absence,  which  was  prolonged  beyond 
the  time  that  had  been  agreed  upon,  Gordbius'  provisions 
failed  him.  He  was  relieved,  however,  after  a  while  by  a 
Samian  vessel,®  under  the  command  of  a  man  named  GoIsbus, 
which,  on  its  way  to  Egypt,  was  forced  to  put  in  at  Platea. 
The  crew,  informed  by  Gordbius  of  all  the  circumstances,  left 
him  sufficient  food  for  a  year.  They  themselves  quitted  the 
island;  and,  anxious  to  reach  Egypt,  made  sail  in  that 
direction,  but  were  carried  out  of  their  course  by  a  gale  of 
wind  from  the  east.  The  storm  not  abating,  they  were  driven 
past  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  at  last,  by  some  special 
guiding  providence,  reached  Tartessus.  This  trading  town 
was  in  those  days  a  virgin  port,  unfrequented  by  the  mer- 
chants. The  Samians,  in  consequence,  made  by  the  return- 
voyage  a  profit  greater  than  any  Greeks  before  their  day, 
excepting  Sostratus,  son  of  Laodamas,  an  Eginetan,  with 
whom  no  one  else  can  compare.  From  the  tenth  part  of 
their  gains,  amounting  to  six  talents,^  the  Samians  made  a 


hutrOt  ncBr  Itagniaf  probably  marks 
the  tite.  (See  Diet,  of  Greek  and 
Boman  Qeogr.  s.  t.  Itanu$,) 

*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Platea  is  the  small  island  of  Bonibat 
^^ndi  Uee  off  the  African  coast  in  the 
gvU  of  the  same  name,  lat.  82®  20^, 
W.  »**  15'.  (Of.  Bennell,  p.  609, 
•nd  Faoho,  Voyage  dans  la  Harmo- 
^^  pp.  61, 52,  where  the  argaments 
i(«  fudj  stated.) 


'  The  tale  which  follows  is  of  some 
consequence,  as  showing  the  character 
of  the  Samians  for  naval  enterprise. 
Samos  and  Phocsea  are  the  only  Greek 
states  reported  to  hare  reached  so  far 
west  in  their  voyages.  (Vide  supra, 
i,  163.) 

7  About  14601.  of  onr  money.  The 
entire  profit  was  therefore  between 
14,0001  and  15,0001. 
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brazen  yessel,  in  shape  like  an  Argive  wine-bowl,  adorned 
with  the  heads  of  griffins  standing  out  in  high  relief.^  This 
bowl,  supported  by  three  kneeling  colossal  figures  in  bronze, 
of  the  height  of  seven  cubits,  was  placed  as  an  offering  in  the 
temple  of  Juno  at  Samos.  The  aid  given  to  Cordbius  was 
the  original  cause  of  that  close  friendship  which  afterwards 
united  the  Gyrenseans  and  Theraeans  with  the  Samians.' 

158.  The  Therseans  who  had  left  Cordbius  at  Platea,  when 
they  reached  Thera,  told  .their  countrymen  that  they  had 
colonised  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Libya.  They  of  Thera, 
upon  this,  resolved  that  men  should  be  sent  to  join  the 
colony  from  each  of  their  seven  districts,  and  that  the 
brothers  in  every  family  should  draw  lots  to  determine  who 
were  to  go.  Battus  was  chosen  to  be  king  and  leader  of  the 
colony.  So  these  men  departed  for  Platea  on  board  of  two 
penteconters.^ 

154.  Such  is  the  account  which  the  Therseans  give.  In  the 
sequel  of  the  history  their  accounts  tally  with  those  of  the 
people  of  Cyren6 ;  but  in  what  they  relate  of  Battus  these  two 
nations  differ  most  widely.  The  following  is  the  Cyrenaie 
story.  There  was  once  a  king  named  Etearchus,  who  ruled 
over  Axus,^  a  city  in  Crete,  and  had  a  daughter  named 
Phronima.  This  girPs  mother  having  died,  Etearchus  mar- 
ried a  second  wife ;  who  no  sooner  took  up  her  abode  in  his 


"  Concerning  the  eminence  of  Samos 
in  the  arts,  vide  supra,  Bk.  iii  ch.  60, 
notes  •  and  ^®. 

*  Of  this  alliance  no  traces  appear, 
nnless  we  are  to  consider  in  that 
light  the  flight  of  Arcesilaus  III.  to 
Samos,  and  his  snocess  in  collecting  an 
armament  there  (infra,  chs.  162,  163). 

*  Justin  (xiii.  7)  reduces  the  two  ships 
of  Herodotus  to  one.  Even  the  largeir 
number  would  have  furnished  but  a 
poor  colony,  since  a  penteconter  can 
Bcaroelj  have  accommodated  more  than 
about  200  men.  The  numerical  accu- 
racj  affected  in  the  Thersaan  narrative 
is  remarkable  (supra,  chs.  148, 151, 152, 
Ac). 

*  This  place,  called  Axus  by  Herodo- 


tus,  Oaxnsand  Saxusonits  coins  (comp. 
Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  "A^of),  is  n(^men« 
tioned  by  Strabo  among  the  cities  of 
Crete.  It  appears,  however,  in  Scylax, 
where  (as  Voss  observes)  ^Oa^r  should 
be  read  for  no|oj  (Peripl.  p.  42).  It 
lay  on  the  north  side  of  Ida,  not  far 
from  CnossuB,  and  retains  its  name  to 
the  present  day  (Pashley*!  Travels, 
vol.  i.  p.  143).  A  coin  belong^ing  to  it 
may  be  seen  in  Chishull  (Antiq.  As. 
p.  125).  The  name  is  saiid  to  have 
been  given  from  the  precipices  (i^ 
=kyfiol)  among  which  the  town  was 
built  (Steph.  Bye.  ad  voc  "Oalos).  It 
furnishes  almost  a  solitary  instance 
of  the  replacement  of  the  digamma 
by  an  omicron. 
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house  than  she  proved  a  true  step-mother  to  poor  Phroniina, 
always  vexing  her,  and  contriving  against  her  every  sort  of 
mischief.  At  last  she  taxed  her  with  light  conduct;  and 
Etearchus,  persuaded  by  his  wife  that  the  charge  was  true, 
bethought  himself  of  a  most  barbarous  mode  of  punishment. 
There  was  a  certain  Theraean,  named  Themison,  a  merchant, 
living  at  Axus.  This  man  Etearchus  invited  to  be  his  friend 
and  guest,  and  then  induced  him  to  swear  that  he  would  do 
him  any  service  he  might  require.^  No  sooner  had  he  given 
the  promise,  than  the  king  fetched  Phronima,  and,  delivering 
her  into  his  hands,  told  him  to  carry  her  away  and  throw  her 
into  the  sea.  Hereupon  Themison,  full  of  indignation  at  the 
fraud  whereby  his  oath  had  been  procured,  dissolved  forthwith 
the  friendship,  and,  taking  the  girl  with  him,  sailed  away 
from  Crete.  Having  reached  the  open  main,  to  acquit  him- 
self of  the  obligation  imder  which  he  was  laid  by  his  oath  to 
Etearchus,  he  fastened  ropes  about  the  damsel,  and,  letting 
her  down  into  the  sea,  drew  her  up  again,  and  so  made  sail 
for  Thera. 

165.  At  Thera,  Polymnestus,  one  of  the  chief  citizens  of 
the  place,  took  Phronima  to  be  his  concubine.  The  fruit  of 
this  union  was  a  son,  who  stammered  and  had  a  lisp  in  his 
speech.  According  to  the  Cyrenaeans  and  Therseans,  the 
name  given  to  the  boy  was  Battus :  in  my  opinion,  however, 
he  was  called  at  the  first  something  else,^  and  only  got  the 
name  of  Battus  after  his  arrival  in  Libya,  assuming  it  either 
m  consequence  of  the  words  addressed  to  him  by  the  Delphian 
oracle,  or  on  accoimt  of  the  office  which  he  held.  For,  in  the 
Libyan  tongue,  the  word  **  Battus  "  means  '*  a  king."  ^    And 


*  Of  this  practice  we  have  another 
iMtance,  infra,  vi.  62. 
^  It  is  corioas  that  Herodotns  was 
ignonuit  of  the  name  g^yen  in  the 
nyth  to  the  first  Battus,  before  he 
wceived  that  appellation  from  the 
<wcle,  especially  as  it  had  already 
**en  celebrated  by  a  poet  whose  works 
ke  knew.  (Find.  Pyth.  v.  81,  ed. 
l^iMn.)     The  name  was  Aristotle, 


which  appears  not  only  in  Pindar,  bnt 
likewise  in  the  works  of  the  Cyrenaic 
poet,  Callimachns  (Hymn,  ad  ApoU. 
75),  in  Heraclides  Ponticna  (Pr.  iv.), 
Ensebins  (Chron.  Can.  iL  p.  320),  and 
in  the  Scholiasts  passim, 

'  Hesychins  states  this  likewise  (ad 
voc.) ;  but  he  can  hardly  be  considered 
a  distinct  witness  from  Herodotus. 
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this,  I  think,  was  the  reason  why  the  Pythoness  addressed 
him  as  she  did :  she  knew  he  was  to  be  a  king  in  Libya,  and 
so  she  used  the  Libyan  word  in  speaking  to  him.  For  aft^ 
he  had  grown  to  man's  estate,  he  made  a  journey  to  Delphi, 
to  consult  the  oracle  about  his  voice  ;  when,  upon  his  putting 
his  question,  the  Pythoness  thus  replied  to  him  : — 

"  Battns,  thou  cameet  to  ask  of  thj  voioe ;  but  Fhodbus  Apollo 
Bids  thee  establish  a  oitj  in  Libya,  abounding  in  fleeoes ; " 

which  was  as  if  she  had  said  in  her  own  tongue,  "  King,  thou 
camest  to  ask  of  thy  voice."  Then  he  replied,  "  Mighty  lord, 
I  did  indeed  come  hither  to  consult  thee  about  my  voice,  but 
thou  speakest  to  me  of  quite  other  matters,  bidding  me 
colonise  Libya — an  impossible  thing !  what  power  have  I  ? 
what  followers  ?  "  Thus  he  spake,  but  he  did  not  persuade 
the  Pythoness  to  give  him  any  other  response ;  so  when  he 
found  that  she  persisted  in  her  former  answer,  he  left  her 
speaking,  and  set  out  on  his  return  to  Thera. 

156.  After  a  while,  everything  began  to  go  wrong  both  with 
Battus  and  with  the  rest  of  the  Theraeans,  whereupon  these 
last,  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  their  sufferings,  sent  to  Delphi 
to  inquire  for  what  reason  they  were  afflicted.  The  Pythoness 
in  reply  told  them,  "  that  if  they  and  Battus  would  make  a 
settlement  at  Cyrene  in  Libya,  things  would  go  better  with 
them."  Upon  this  the  Theraeans  sent  out  Battus*  with  two 
penteconters,  and  with  these  he  proceeded  to  Libya,  but 
within  a  little  time,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  the  men 
returned  and  arrived  off  Thera.  The  Theraeans,  when  they 
saw  the  vessels  approaching,  received  them  with  showers  of 
missiles,  would  not  allow  them  to  come  near  the  shore,  and 
ordered  the  men  to  sail  back  from  whence  they  came.    Thus 


*  Menecles  of  Baroa,  who  lived  about 
B.C.  120,  gave  a  mnch  more  prosaic 
aoconnt  of  these  matters.  According 
to  him,  there  were  violent  factions  at 
Thera,  and  Battus,  who  was  the  leader 
of  one,  being  worsted,  was  driven  into 
banishment  with  his  partisans.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  applied  to  the 


Delphic  oracle,  and  asked  whether  he 
should  renew  the  struggle  or  lead  out 
a  colony.  The  oracle,  thus  appealed 
to,  recommended  the  latter  coarse ; 
and  suggested  Africa  by  advising  a 
settlement  "  on  the  continent."  (See 
Mailer's  Fr.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  iv.  p.  449.) 
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compelled  to  return,  they  settled  on  an  island  near  the 
Libyan  coast,  which  (as  I  have  already  said)  was  called 
Platea.  In  size  it  is  reported  to  have  been  about  equal  to  the 
city  of  Cyrene,  as  it  now  stands  J 

157.  In  this  place  they  continued  two  years,  but  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  as  their  ill  luck  still  followed  them,  they  left  the 
island  to  the  care  of  one  of  their  number,  and  went  in  a  body 
to  Delphi,  where  they  made  complaint  at  the  shrine,  to  the 
effect  that,  notwithstanding  they  had  colonised  Libya,  they 
prosi)ered  as  poorly  as  before.  Hereon  the  Pythoness  made 
them  the  following  answer  : — 

"  Knowest  thoa  bettor  than  I,  fair  LibTa  abounding  in  fleecee  ? 
Better  the  stnuiger  than  he  who  has  trod  it  ?    Oh !  clever  Therseans ! " 

Battus  and  his  friends,  when  they  heard  this,  sailed  back  to 
Platea  :  it  was  plain  the  god  would  not  hold  them  acquitted  of 
the  colony  till  they  were  absolutely  in  Libya.  So,  taking  with 
them  the  naaii  whom  they  had  left  upon  the  island,  they  made 
a  settlement  on  the  mainland  directly  opposite  Platea,  fixing 
themselves  at  a  place  called  Aziris,  which  is  closed  in  on  both 
sides  by  the  most  beautiful  hills,  and  on  one  side  is  washed  by 
a  river.® 

158.  Here  they  remained  six  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  Libyans  induced  them  to  move,  promising  that  they 
would  lead  them  to  a  better  situation.®    So  the  Greeks  left 


'  This  comparison  seems  to  be  accu- 
nte  enough.  The  mins  of  Cjrene 
oorer  a  space  rerj  nearly  equal  to  the 
whole  area  of  Bomba.  (See  Kiepert's 
Atlas  Ton  Hellas,  map  xxii) 

'  If  Platea  is  Bomhat  the  Aziris  of 
Herodotus  mnst  be  sought  in  the  vallej 
of  the  Temimeh,  the  ancient  Pftlinrus 
Kiepert  appears  to  think  that  there 
wai  both  a  district  and  a  port  of  the 
name  (see  the  map  referred  to  above), 
sod  places  the  port  to  the  westward 
of  the  Bas-eUTyriTh,  This  view  is 
foDDded  seeminglj  on  the  statement 
of  Scylax  (Peripl.  p.  107),  a  statement 
which  is  too  corrupt  and  too  vague  to 
he  (rf  aaj  serrioe.    The  district  about 


the  Temimeh  is  said  by  Facho  to  suit 
exactly  the  description  of  Herodotus 
(Voyage  dans  la  Marmarique,  p.  63.) 

*  The  friendly  ternis  on  which  the 
Greeks  stand  towards  the  natives  at 
the  first,  is  here  veiy  apparent.  Their 
position  resembles  that  of  the  first 
English  settlers  in  America.  They 
minister  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  are  felt  as  benefactors.  The 
natives  do  not  wish  to  g^ve  them  their 
best  lands,  but  they  willingly  place 
them  in  a  very  favourable  situation. 
The  Greeks  also  exhibit  confidence  by 
placing  themselves  at  some  distance 
from  the  sea.  Both  Cyrene  and  Baroa 
are  inland  towns.    Aiter  a  while  the 
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Aziris  and  were  conducted  by  the  Libyans  towards  the  west, 
their  journey  being  so  arranged,  by  the  calculations  of  their 
guides,  that  they  passed  in  the  night  the  most  beautiful 
district  of  that  whole  country,  which  is  the  region  called 
Irasa.^  The  Libyans  brought  them  to  a  spring,  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  Apollo's  fountain,*  and  told  them — "  Here, 
Grecians,  is  the  proper  place  for  you  to  settle ;  for  here  the 
sky  leaks."  • 


feeling  ohftngee,  as  it  did  towards  the 
Engligh  Bettlen.  A  straggle  ensues, 
and  the  humble  traders  become  lords 
of  the  oonntry. 

'  Irasa  is  mentioned  bj  Pindar 
(I^h.  iz.  106,  ed.  Dissen.)  as  a  citj 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cyrene.  Its 
situation  is  very  doubtful.  Pacho 
supposes  (Voyage,  &o.,  pp.  84-5)  that 
it  lay  at  the  ncnrth-eastem  foot  of  the 
great  Cyrenaic  table-land  (which  ex- 
tends from  Cyrene  a  full  d^^ree 
towards  the  east),  in  a  district  which 
is  still  remaz^ble  for  its  fertility,  and 
where  a  fountain  called  Ersen  or 
Erasem  by  the  Arabs,  i^pears  to 
contain  a  trace  of  the  old  name. 
Hamilton  (Wanderings  in  N.  Africa, 
Introduction,  p.  ziii.)  suggests  El. 
Kuhhehf  on  the  road  to  Berna,  as  the 
troe  site.  There  are  many  remains 
of  buildings  there,  and  a  copious 
stream,  in  which  he  recognises  the 
fountain  of  Thest^  (see  the  next 
diapter). 

'  The  fountain  of  Apollo  is  cele- 
brated by  Pindar  (Pyth,  iv.  294,  ed. 
Dissen.).  It  is  thought  to  be  the  same 
with  the  fountain  of  Cyr^,  mentioned 
both  by  Callimachus  and  Stephen. 
(Callim.  Hymn,  ad  ApolL  81;  Steph. 
Byi.  ad  voo.  Kwp^inj),  after  which, 
according  to  one  account,  Cyrene  was 
named.  Modem  travellers  haye  recog- 
nised it  in  a  copious  spring  on  the 
rood  from  the  necropolis  to  the  plateau 
whereon  the  town  stood.  Delia  Cella, 
p.  146,  E.  T. ;  Pacho,  p.  217 ;  Beechey, 
p.  42S;  Hamilton,  p.  37).  The  view 
(p.  128)  is  firom  Beechey's  work. 

*  LiteraUy ,  **  Here  the  sky  is  pierced  .** 
Bwtathius  (ad  Horn.  H.  p.  742,  22) 

VOL.  m. 


explains  the  expression  to  mean  "  that, 
the  sky  is  a  sort  of  reservoir,  which  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  is  sound  and 
holds  water,  but  at  this  place  leaks." 
(Compare  2  Kings  vii.  2,  '*  If  the  Lord 
would  make  windows  in  heaven.") 
The  reference  is  not  therefore  to  the 
fountain,  but  to  rain,  which  in  most 
parts  of  N.  Africa  is  of  extreme  rarity. 
(See  not-e  on  ch«  185.)  That  abundant 
rain  falls  in  the  Cyrenaica,  and  along 
much  of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa, 
is  a  well-known  fact.  Mr.  Hamilton 
says  (Wanderings  in  N.  Africa,  oh.  vii. 
p.  92)  :  "The  rains  set  in  usually 
about  the  middle  of  November,  and 
then  come  down  with  a  violence  which 
no  tent  can  resiHt."  He  himself  ex- 
perienced them  at  Taukra  (Tauchira), 
and  speaks  of  them  as  "descending 
every  night  in  torrents,  and  frequently 
lasting  all  day"  (p.  150).  Advantage 
is  taken  of  them  to  sow  the  com 
immediately  after  the  first  have  fallen, 
which  is  sometimes  as  early  as  the 
latter  part  of  October.  From  the 
beginning  of  spring  till  this  time 
there  is  rarely  a  drop  of  rain,  though 
from  the  middle  of  August  the  sky 
is  almost  always  cloudy  (ibid,  p, 
94). 

No  doubt  the  real  circumstance  that 
fixed  the  exact  site  of  the  city  was 
the  copious  spring  or  fountain  men- 
tioned above,  which  is  still  the  most 
abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  (Ha- 
milton, p.  88),  and  which  in  a  country 
so  scant  of  water  as  N.  Africa  would 
constitute  a  most  strong  attraction. 
The  principal  public  buildings  of  the 
town  were  gpxmped  about  this  foxmtain. 
See  the  plan  overleaf. 
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159.  Daring  the  lifetime  of  Battus,^  the  foimder  of  the 
colony,  who  reigned  forty  years,  and  during  that  of  his  son 
Arcesilaiis,  who  reigned  sixteen,  the  CyrensBans  continued  at 


^  If  we  might  believe  the  stories 
told  of  this  Battos  by  others,  the 
prosperity  of  Cyrene  should  date  from 
his  time.  A  scholiast  on  Aristophanes 
says  that  the  Libyans  brought  to  his 
notice  the  yaloable,  silphium  (infra, 


ch.  169),  and  pnt  his  image  upon  their 
coins  (Pint.  425).  Another  relates 
that  his  own  citizens,  in  retnm  for  the 
g^reat  benefits  which  he  had  oonferred 
on  them,  made  a  statue  of  him  in  gold, 
with  the  silphium  in  his  right  hand. 
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the  same  level,  neither  more  nor  fewer  in  number  than  they 
were  at  the  first.  But  in  the  reign  of  the  third  king,  Battus, 
Bnmamed  the  Happy,  the  advice  of  the  Pjrthoness  brought 
Greeks  from  every  quarter  into  Libya,  to  join  the  settlement.* 
The  CyrensBans  had  offered  to  all  comers  a  share  in  their 
lands ;  and  the  oracle  had  spoken  as  follows : — * 

''  He  that  is  backward  to  share  in  the  pleasant  Libyan  aores,' 
Sooner  or  later,  I  warn  him,  will  feel  regret  at  his  follj." 

Thus  a  great  multitude  were  collected  together  to  Cyren^,  and 


The  prorerb,  "  Bdrrov  vlx^putv^  which 
was  nsed  for  all  that  was  expensire 
and  hononrable,  is  referred  by  common 
consent  to  him.  (Snidas  ad  voc. ; 
Schol.  ad  Arist.  Pint.  1.  s.  c. ;  Bekker, 
Anecd.  i.  p.  224,  &o.)  As  this  drag 
seems  certainly  to  hare  been  the  g^at 
cause  of  the  wealth  and  power  of 
Cyrene,  if  the  trade  in  it  is  rightly 
referred  to  the  first  Battns,  Cyrenaean 
prosperity  should  begin  with  him. 

*  If  we  may  regard  as  historical  the 
part  said  to  hare  been  taken  by  the 
oracle  in  the  founding  and  efttablish- 
ment  of  this  colony,  it  will  appear 
that  an  influence  over  the  destinies  of 
Greece  was  exercised  by  the  Delphian 
priests  in  early  times  which  has  sel- 
dom been  fully  recognised.  The  want 
of  a  settlement  on  the  African  coast, 
for  the  general  interests  of  Greece,  is 
felt ;  the  Delphians  determine  to  hare 
it  supplied.  They  fix  on  Thera,  a 
Dorian  settlement,  and  the  most 
southern  of  all  the  Cyclades,  as  the 
point  from  which  the  colonisation  will 
moet  conyeniently  proceed.  They 
order  the  colony  to  be  sent  out,  refuse 
to  be  content  with  anything  short  of  a 
settlement  upon  the  mainland,  watch 
the  progress  of  the  settlement  when 
it  is  made,  and  at  the  fitting  moment 
cause  the  redundant  population  of 
Crreeoe  to  flow  towards  it.  The 
powerful  uid  flourishing  Greek  state 
of  Cyrene  is,  according  to  this  state- 
ment, the  absolute  creation  of  the 
priests  of  Delphi. 

There  are  not  wanting  other  in- 
stances  of  a  somewhat  similar  influence. 
We  may  gather  trom  what  is  said  of 


Dorieus  (infra,  ▼.'42),  that  he  "did 
not  inquire  of  the  Delphic  oracle  in 
what  land  he  should  settle,  or  go 
through  any  of  the  customary  prepara- 
tions ; "  that,  at  any  rate  in  Dorian 
states,  when  a  colony  was  determined 
on,  the  choice  of  the  site  was  hahitwilly 
left  to  the  oracle.  Other  examples  of 
this  practice  are — the  settlement  of 
the  ^nianes  in  Southern  Thessaly 
(Pint.  Qu.  Gr.  ii.  p.  294,  a.),  of  the 
Chaloidians  at  Rheg^nm  (Strab.  yi. 
p.  370),  of  the  Spartans  and  Achseans 
at  Crotona  (Pans.  iii.  iii.  §  1 ;  Strab. 
vi.  p.  376),  and  of  the  Megareans  (if 
the  account  be  true)  at  Byzantium 
(Strab.  vii.  464).  See  on  this  subject 
fuller's  Dorians,  i.  pp.  282-294,  E.  T. 
•  The  beauty  and  fertility  of  the 
Gyrenaica  are  celebrated  by  all  who 
visit  it.  Hamilton  says  (p.  78),  "In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Grennah,  the 
hills  abound  with  beautiful  scenes.  .  .  . 
Some  of  them  exceed  in  richness  of 
▼egetation,  and  equal  in  grandeur, 
anything  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Apennines.  ,  .  .  The  Wady  Shelaleh 
presents  a  scene  beyond  my  powers  of 
description.  The  olive  is  here  con. 
trasted  with  the  fig,  the  tall  cypress 
and  the  dark  juniper  with  the  arbutus 
and  myrtle,  and  the  pleasant  breeze 
which  always  blows  through  the 
valley  is  laden  with  balmy  perfumes." 
Again,  on  approaching  from  the  west, 
he  observes,  **  The  rest  of  the  journey 
was  over  a  range  of  low  undulating 
hills,  offering  perhaps  the  most  lovely 
sylvan  scenery  in  the  world.  The 
country  is  like  a  most  beautifully- 
arranged  jardin  Anglais,  covered  with 
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the  Libyans  of  the  neighbourhood  found  themselv^  stripped 
of  large  portions  of  their  lands.  So  they,  and  their  long 
Adicran,  being  robbed  and  insulted  by  the  CyrensBans,  sent 
messengers  to  Egypt,  and  put  themselves  under  the  rule  of 
Apries,  the  Egyptian  monarch ;  who,  upon  this,  leided  a  vast 
army  of  Egyptians,^  and  sent  them  against  Cyrdne.  Hie  in- 
habitants of  that  place  left  their  walls  and  marched  out  in  force 
to  the  district  of  Irasa,  where,  near  the  spring  called  Theste, 
they  engaged  the  Egyptian  host,  and  defeated  it.  The  Egyp- 
tians,  who  had  never  before  made  trial  of  the  prowess  of  the 
Greeks,  and  so  thought  but  meanly  of  them,  were  routed 
with  such  slaughter  that  but  a  very  few  of  them  ever  got 
back  home.  For  this  reason,  the  subjects  of  Apries,  who  laid 
the  blame  of  the  defeat  on  him,  revolted  from  his  authority.® 

160.  This  Battus  left  a  son  called  Arcesilaiis,  who,  when  he 
came  to  the  throne,  had  dissensions  with  his  brothers,®  which 
ended  in  their  quitting  him  and  departing  to  another  region  of 
Libya,^  where,  after  consulting  among  themselves,  they  founded 


pyTamidal  clomps  of  eyergreens, 
yarioQsly  disposed,  as  if  by  the  hand 
of  the  most  refined  taste;  while 
hosqueU  of  junipers  and  cedars,  re- 
lieved by  the  pale  olive  and  the  bright 
green  of  the  tall  arbntns-tree,  afford 
a  most  grateful  shade  from  the  mid. 
day  sun."     (p.  81.) 

'  Apries  had  probably  not  thought 
it  prudent  to  take  his  Greek  auxiliaries 
against  the  CyrensDans.  (See  n.  '  on 
Book  ii.  ch.  163.)— [G.  W.] 

*  Vide  supra,  ii.  161. 

*  The  quarrel  was  said  to  have 
resulted  from  the  "  ill-temper  *'  of 
Arcesilaiis  II.,  who  was  therefore 
called  6  x<>^<«<^'<  T^^^  brothers  here 
spoken  of  seem  to  be  the  *'  Perseus, 
Zacynthus,  Aristomedon,  and  Lycus," 
by  whom  Barca  was  founded,  accord- 
ing  to  Stephen  (ad  voc.  Bdpicri), 

*  There  is  no  difficulty  in  deter, 
mining  the  exact  site  of  Gyrene. 
The  Arabic  name  Grennah  (Kvp^n},  or 
in  the  Doric  Greek  of  the  pliLce, 
Kvpdyoj  sounded  Kyrdna)  is  sufficiently 
oloee  to   mark   the   identity  of   the 


ruined  city,  which  is  so  called,  with 
the  Gyrene  of  former  times.  Inscrip- 
tions and  coins  dug  up  on  the  spot 
confirm  the  identification.  Delia  Gella 
figures  one  of  the  latter  thus  : — 


(See  his  Narrative,  p.  143,  E.  T.)  The 
situation  of  Grennah  likewise  corre- 
sponds very  exactly  with  the  accounts 
of  Gyrene  in  the  geographers.  Gren- 
nah, according  to  Beechey,  stands  on 
the  edge  of  a  high  plateau  or  table- 
land, 1800  feet  alwve  the  level  of  the 
sea,  which  is  at  no  great  distance, 
being  very  distinctly  visible,  except  in 
hazy  weather.  (Beechey's  Expedition, 
pp.  434,  435.)  This  apooont  recalls 
very  remarkably  the  description  in 
Strabo,  who  had  seen  Gyrene  as  be 
sailed  along  the  ooaat :  viK^m  fuy^^t 
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the  city,  which  is  still  called  by  the  name  then  given  to  it, 
Barca.'  At  the  same  time  they  endeavoured  to  induce  the 
Libyans  to  revolt  from  Gyren^.  Not  long  afterwards  Arcesilaus 
made  an  expedition  against  the  Libyans  who  had  received  his 
brothers  and  been  prevailed  upon  to  revolt ;  and  they,  fearing 
his  power,  fled  to  their  countrymen  who  dwelt  towards  the 
east.  Arcesilaus  pursued,  and  chased  them  to  a  place  called 
Leucon,'  which  is  in  Libya,  where  the  Libyans  resolved  to  risk 


4p  rpcnrf  (octSci  v«S^  icttfUrfiSi  its  iie  rov 
vtXayovs  ittpAfi^p  aitn^w.   (xrii.  p.  1 181 . ) 

The  oonntry  aronnd  Grexmah  is  cele- 
brated for  its  fertility.  The  upper 
platean,  at  the  edge  of  which  Cjrene 
stood,  is  cultivated  in  wheat  and  other 
cereals ;  the  lower  one,  on  which  the 
town  looks  down,  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  is  richly  wooded, 
and  diversified  with  meadows  and 
corn-fields  (see  the  view,  p.  133).  The 
best  account  will  be  found  in  Beechey 
(pp.  434-437). 

The  site  of  Barca  is  not  so  readily 
fixed.  Ptolemais  indeed,  with  which 
it  has  sometimes  been  confounded 
(Steph.  By«.  in  voc.  Bdpmi ;  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  1181 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  5),  still 
exists  in  the  modem  Dolmetto,  or 
Ptolemeta,  a  town  of  some  importance 
upon  the  coast,  nearly  in  long.  219. 
But  that  the  original  Barca  was  not 
at  Ptolemais  appears  both  from  Scylax, 
who  places  it  IH  miles  away  from 
the  shore  (Peripl.  p.  109),  and  from 
Ptolemy,  who  distinguishes  the  two 
cities  (Geog^ph.  iv.  4).  Ptolemais 
undoubtedly  arose,  not  upon  the  an. 
cient  Barca,  but  upon  its  port,  the 
Xifiiip  Kara  Bdptnip  of  Scylax.  Barca 
has  therefore  to  be  sought  in  the 
interior,  11  or  12  miles  from  this 
place.  All  recent  travellers  agree 
that  the  extensive  plain  of  Merdj, 
which  lies  at  the  required  distance 
from  the  coast,  is  connected  with 
Ptolemeta  by  two  ravines  affording  a 
ready  communication,  and  corresponds 
moreover  with  the  descriptions  of 
Barca  left  by  the  Arabian  geographers, 
is  the  meet  probable  site.    It  is  an 


objection,  however,  thai  the  ruins  at 
this  place  are  inconsiderable.  (See 
Delia  Cella,  p.  217,  E.  T.;  P^cho, 
pp.  175-177;  Beechey,  pp.  396-402; 
Hamilton,  p.  134.) 

'  Barca  was  evidently  an  African 
word,  and  probably  the  previous  name 
of  the  place  at  which  the  Greeks  now 
settled.  It  is  traced  by  some  to  the 
root  bar,  which  is  **  desert "  in  Arabic 
(Bochart,  Phaleg,  i.  26,  p.  496) ;  but 
this  scarcely  seems  a  satisfactory 
account,  as  it  ignores  the  third  con- 
sonant, and  does  not  well  apply  to 
the  country,  which  is  not  desert.  Hay 
not  Barca,  as  the  name  of  a  town, 
have  arisen  from  some  word  like  the 
Hebrew  ran^f  hWelcah,  "a  Peservoir," 
the  place  having  grown  up  amand  an 
attraction  of  that  kind  f  It  must  be 
regarded  as  doubtful  whether  the 
epithet  Barca,  assumed  by  Hamilcar 
at  Cartilage,  was  really  at  all  con- 
nected with  the  name  of  the  city. 
[As  applied  to  him,  the  term  signified 
lightning,  being  analogfous  to  the 
llderim  adopted  by  Bi^aset.— G.  W.] 
The  town  Barca  long  outlived  Cyreoe. 
It  was  an  important  place  during  the 
Mahometan  period ;  and  the  name 
still  attaches  to  the  neighbourhood, 
the  whole  of  the  Cyrenaica  being 
known  to  the  Turks  as  the  province  ^ 
Barka, 

'  Leucon  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
other  author ;  but  Ptolemy  places  a 
city  which  he  calls  Leucod  in  theee 
parts.  (Geogr.  iv.  oh.  v.  p.  121.) 
Kiep>ert  conjectures  this  town  to  have 
lain  between  Gyrene  and  Irasa.  (See 
his  map.) 
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a  battle.  Accordingly  they  engaged  the  Cyrenffians,  and  de- 
feated them  BO  entirely  that  as  many  as  seven  thousand  of 
their  heavy-armed  were  slain  in  the  fight.  Arcesilatis,  after 
this  blow,  fell  sick,  and,  whilst  he  was  under  the  influence  of 
a  draught  which  he  had  taken,  was  strangled  by  Learchus, 
one  of  his  brothers.^  This  Learchus  was  afterwards  entrapped 
by  Eryxo,  the  widow  of  Arcesilaiis,  and  put  to  death." 

161.  Battus,  Arcesilaiis'  son,  succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  a 
lame  man,  who  limped  in  his  walk.  Their  late  calamities  now 
induced  the  Cyrenseans  to  send  to  Delphi  and  inquire  of  the 
god  what  form  of  government  they  had  best  set  up  to  secure 
themselves  prosperity.  The  Pythoness  answered  by  recom- 
mending them  to  fetch  an  arbitrator  from  Mantinea  in 
Arcadia.*  Accordingly  they  sent ;  and  the  Mantineans  gave 
them  a  man  named  Demonax,*^  a  person  of  high  repute  among 


*  Nicolas  of  Damasons  seems  to 
bare  understood  the  acoonnt  of  Hero- 
dotiis  differently.  According  to  him, 
Aroesila&s  tried  to  poison  himself  in 
oonseqnenoe  of  the  defeat  of  his 
anny;  but  dying  hard  in  this  way, 
was  strangled  by  his  sympathising 
brother  (Pr.  62).  Plutarch  (ii.  p.  160) 
makes  Learchus  not  the  brother,  bnt 
only  the  friend  of  Arcesila^,  and 
Bays  that  he  killed  him  by  poison  in 
Oder  to  get  the  crown. 

*  See,  for  a  fall  acconnt  of  this 
tnatter,  Plntarch  (De  Virt.  Mnl.  ii.  p. 
260)  and  Polysenos  (Wii.  41).  The 
farmer  is  the  original  narrative.  It 
appears  that  Learchns  guyemed  for  a 
^xne  in  the  name  of  his  nephew,  who 
was  a  minor.  Bryxo  pat  Learchns  to 
death  by  the  help  of  her  brother  Poly- 
uohos,  who  then  became  regent  and 
■eems  to  have  been  the  person  under 
whose  anthority  Demdnaz  acted,    (r^p 

^^ia  KopifMitoii.) 

*  Mantinea  was  sitoated  near  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Arcadia^  in  the 
high  plateau  west  of  the  range  of 
Mdlevo,  the  waters  of  which  have  no 
outlet  through  the  hills,  but  collect  in 
lakes,  or  disappear  in  subterranean 


passages  (katavothra).  It  is  now 
called  PaleopoU,  and.  lies  about  8 
miles  nearly  due  north  of  TripoHUa. 
There  are  abundant  remains,  ''the 
circuit  of  the  walls  being  entire.'^ 
(Leake's  Morea,  vol.  i.  pp.  103-105.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Delphic 
oracle  should  have  recommended  an 
Arcadian  to  legislate  for  the  Cyre. 
neeans,  as  the  Arcadians  were  pure 
Pelasgi.  (Hermann's  Pol.  Antiq.  of 
Greece,  §  17.)  It  is  true  that  the 
Mantineans  were  celebrated  for  their 
good  government  (c&yo/Ja,  JElian,  Var. 
Hist.  ii.  22) ;  but  that  a  Dorian  oracle 
should  send  a  Pelasgic  legislator  to 
arrange  the  affairs  of  a  Dorian  state 
is  what  we  should  little  have  expected. 
Probably  the  personal  character  of 
Dem6nax  pointed  him  out  as  the 
fittest  man  living  for  such  a  task. 
DiodoruB  calls  him  iif9pa  vwiffu  kcSl 
9ueaio<r^  Sojrovrra  Sio^pcir.  (Fr.  lib, 
viii.  ad  fin.) 

7  Demdnaz,  the  Mantinean  lawgiver, 
is  but  seldom  mentioned  by  the  an. 
dent  writers.  Hermippus,  however, 
who  wrote  **  concerning  IJawgrivers," 
about  B.C.  200,  had  a  notice  of  him 
quite  independent  of  this.  Demdnax, 
he  said,  introduced  gladiatorial  com- 
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the  citizens ;  who,  on  his  arrival  at  Cyr^ne,  having  first  made 
himself  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances,^  proceeded  to 
enrol  the  people  in  three  tribes.^  One  he  made  to  oonflist  of 
the  ThersBans  and  their  vassals ;  another  of  the  Peloponnesians 
and  Cretans ;  and  a  third  of  the  various  islanders.^  Besides 
this,  he  deprived  the  king  Battus  of  his  former  privileges, 
only  reserving  for  him  certain  sacred  lands  and  offices ;  ^  while. 


bats  (jioyoixaxias)  at  Mantinsaa,  and 
the  practice  was  then  imitated  by  the 
CyrenaBans  (Fr,  1.)  Diodoms,  in  his 
account  of  this  lawgfiver  (Fi*.  lib.  viii. 
ad  fin.),  seems  merely  to  follow 
Herodotus. 

The  name  has  been  found  on  a  coin 
of  CjT&n6,  but  the  date  of  the  coin 
scarcely  seems  to  be  so  high  as  the 
time  of  this  legislator  (Bouhier's  Dis- 
sertations, p.  143). 

^  Miiller  conjectures  that  the  state 
of  misgoyemment,  which  Demdnax 
was  called  in  to  remedy,  arose  from 
two  causes.  The  kings,  who  had 
originally,  like  the  other  Dorian 
monarchs,  very  narrow  powers,  had 
greatly  enlarged  their  rights,  and 
were  almost  become  tyrants.  Also, 
the  new  colonists,  who  had  flocked  in 
under  Battus  the  Happy,  haying 
never  receiyed  full  political  priyileges, 
were  discontented.  The  changes  ef- 
fected by  Dem6naz  were  these: — 1. 
He  restricted  the  powers  of  the  kings 
within  their  original  narrow  limits; 
and  2.  he  imparted  to  the  new  colo- 
nists equal  rights  of  citizenship  with 
the  ancient  citizens.  The  latter  re- 
tained certain  priyileges :  as  prece- 
dency, which  is  indicated  by  their 
being  placed  first  in  the  list  of  tribes ; 
and  the  exclnsiye  right  of  holding  the 
aboriginals  in  yiUenage.  This  is  indi- 
cated by  the  mention  of  the  yassals 
(wtploucot)  as  belonging  to  the  Therssan 
tribe,  in  which  they  were  reckoned, 
without  of  course  possessing  any 
political  power.  Miiller  regards  this 
constitution  as  wisely  framed  under 
the  circumstances.  (Dorians,  yol.  ii. 
pp.  68,  64,  and  181, 182.) 

This  yiew  is  no  doubt  partly  con- 
jectural; but  it  is  clear  and  in  accord- 


ance with  the  general  spirit  of 
antiquity.  The  account  of  the  rassals 
or  Peri(Bci  seems  better  than  that  of 
Niebuhr,  that  they  were  the  original 
subjects  of  the  Therssana  in  Tbera, 
who  in  the  colony  stood  on  an  equal 
footing  with  their  masters.  (Hist,  of 
Bome,  note  708,  2nd  edit.) 

*  It  is  probably  this  change  to 
which  Aristotle  alludes  (Pol.  yi.  2), 
and  which  he  compares  with  the  legis- 
lation of  Clisthenes.  At  least  Mailer's 
argument  to  the  contrary  (Dorians, 
yol.  ii.  p.  183,  note)  ia  yery  weak. 
He  appears  to  forget  that  Anstotle  » 
not  speaking  only  of  the  Cyrensean, 
but  also  and  chiefly  of  the  Clisthenic 
constitution,  and  that  all  his  expres- 
sions cannot  be  expected  to  apply  to 
both.  The  tribes  of  Dem6nax  were 
not  certainly  "  more  "  than  the  origi- 
nal— which  were  the  Hyllsei,  Dymanes, 
and  Pamphyles  (see  ch.  148,  note  ^ — 
but  they  were  different  from  them, 
which  is  the  main  point.  Thus  they 
seryed,  as  Aristotle  says,  to  bre^  op 
old  associations,  and  establish  new  in 
their  place. 

^  Who  would  be  principally  loniana. 
Thus  the  thi'ee  tribes  would  oonsist  of 
three  different  races  : — 1.  The  The- 
rsDans,  who  were  of  Grsdco-Phoenician 
extraction ;  2.  The  Lacedsamonians 
and  Cretans,  who  were  Dorians ;  and 
3.  The  islanders,  who  were  lonians. 
A  similar  ethnic  distinction  is  found, 
to  a  certain  extent,  at  Sioyon  (infra, 
y.  68;  comp.  yii.  94),  and  again  at 
Thurii.  (See  the  Introductory  Essay, 
ch.  i.  p.  23,  note  K) 

'  The  early  kings  of  the  yarioos 
Grecian  states,  like  those  of  Borne, 
were  uniformly  priests  likewise. 
(Hermann,    Pol.    Antiq.   of    Greece, 
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with  respect  to  the  powers  which  had  hitherto  been  exercised 
by  the  king,  he  gave  them  all  into  the  hands  of  the  people. 

162.  Thus  matters  rested  during  the  lifetime  of  this  Battus, 
but  when  his  son  Arcesilaiis  came  to  the  throne,  great  disturb- 
ance arose  about  the  privileges.  For  Arcesilaiis,  son  of  Battus 
the  lame  and  Pheretima,  refused  to  submit  to  the  arrangements 
of  Demonax  the  Mantinean,  and  claimed  all  the  powers  of  his . 
forefathers.  In  the  contention^  which  followed  Arcesilaiis 
was  worsted,  whereupon  he  fled  to  Samos,*  while  his  mother 
took  refuge  at  Salamis  *^  in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Salamis  was 
at  that  time  ruled  by  Eyelthon,  the  same  who  offered  at  Delphi 
the  censer  which  is  in  the  treasury  of  the  Corinthians,*  a  work 
deserving  of  admiration.  Of  him  Pheretima  made  request, 
that  he  would  give  her  an  army,  whereby  she  and  her  son 
might  regain  Cyrene.  But  Evelthon,  preferring  to  give  her 
anything  rather  than  an  army,  made  her  various  presents. 
Pheretima  accepted  them  all,  saying,  as  she  took  them: 
"  Good  is  this  too,  0  king !  but  better  were  it  to  give  me  the 
army  which  I  crave  at  thy  hands."  Finding  that  she  repeated 
these  words  each  time  that  he  presented  her  with  a  gift,  Evel- 
thon at  last  sent  her  a  golden  spindle  and  distaff,  with  the 
wool  ready  for  spinning.  Again  she  uttered  the  same  speech 
as  before,  whereupon  Evelthon  rejoined — "  These  are  the  gifts 
I  present  to  women,  not  armies." 

163.  At  Samos,  meanwhile,  Arcesilaiis  was  collecting  troops 


§  56,  note  10.)  At  Sparta  we  find 
them  still  so  regarded.  (Infra,  yi.  56.) 
Aristotle  says  (Polit.  iii.  9)  that  it  was 
their  nsnal  fate  to  be  left  nothing  but 
their  priest  Ij  character.  Compare 
the  institntion  of  the  ipx^'i'  fiwriKths 
9k  Athens,  and  the  res  sacrificulits  at 
Rome.    (Liyy,  ii.  2.) 

'  This  is  most  likely  the  contention 
[vrJufu)  of  which  Aristotle  speaks 
(PoL  vi.  2),  and  which  he  ascribes  to 
the  want  of  moderation  on  the  part  of 
^x»e  who  established  the  democracy, 
whereby  the  nobles  (yp^ptfuti)  were 
^uspented,  and  drlTen  to  attempt  a 


connter-revolntion.  According  to  his 
view,  Dem6naz  had  extended  the 
rights  of  citizenship  too  far,  and  had 
thereby  introdaced  disorders. 

^  Vide  supra,  ch.  152,  note  *. 

'  Concerning  the  site  of  Salamis, 
vide  infra,  ▼.  104,  note.  Pheretima 
may  perhaps  have  applied  for  aid  in 
this  quarter  on  account  of  its  Oraco. 
PhcBfiician  character. 

*  See  note  *  on  Book  i.  ch.  14,  and 
note  7  on  Book  ii.  ch.  167.  It  is  not 
▼ery  clear  why  the  offering  should 
have  been  put  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Cypselida* 
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by  the  promise  of  granting  them  lands.^  Having  in  this  way 
drawn  together  a  vast  host,  he  sent  to  Delphi  to  consult  the 
oracle  about  his  restoration.  The  answer  of  the  Pythoness 
was  this :  "  Loxias  grants  thy  race  to  rule  over  Cyr4n6,  till 
four  kings  Battus,  four  Arcesilaiis  by  name,®  have  passed  away. 


'  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that 
oyadouTfi^f,  either  in  this  place  or  where 
it  occurred  before  (oh.  159),  haa  the 
sense  which  Miiller  assigns  to  it. 
(Dorians,  ii.  p.  63,  E.  T.)  It  does  not 
signify  **  a  new  division  of  their 
lands,"  bat  simply  an  allotting  of 
land.  On  the  former  occasion  the 
laud  to  be  allotted  to  the  new  colonists 
was  land  previonslj'  nnoccnpied  hj 
Greeks,  and  considered  hj  the  nomade 
Libyans  to  belong  to  them  (vide  supra, 
ch.  159).  On  this  occasion  the  estates 
of  the  opposite  party  wonld  famish 
the  means  of  falfiUing  the  promise 
under  which  persons  were  enlisted. 

B  That  the  Battiadaa  continaed  to 
reign  at  Gyrene  till  the  eighth  genera- 
tion is  confirmed  by  Pindar,  who  calls 
the  Arcesilaiis  of  his  day  (Arcesilaus 
IV.)  Hyioov  fi4pos  *ApK9(Ti\as,  (Pyth. 
iv.  65,  ed.  Dissen.)  The  SchoL'ast  (ad 
loc.)  states  the  fact  historically,  de- 
claring that  "  foor  kings  Battas,  and 
foar  Arcesila^  by  name  "  r4(r<rap9s  fikv 
Bdrroi  r4cirap9s  Si  'ApicccrlXaoi),  actually 
reigned — that  the  line  of  descent  was 
uninterrupted  from  father  to  son — and 
that  the  reign  of  the  fourth  Arcesilaus 
was  followed  by  a  democracy.  It 
may  be  conjectured  that  these  events 


had  already  happened  before  Hero- 
dotus wrote  this  portion  of  his  Wstarj. 
Heraclides  Ponticus  (Fr.  4)  oaifirms 
the  Scholiast,  adding  that  Battiis,who 
appears  to  have  been  the  ton  of 
Aroesilaus  IV.,  was  oompeUed  to  fly. 
and  took  refuge  at  Euesperides. 

The  chronology  of  the  reigns  pre- 
sents, however,  certain  difficulties. 
According  to  Solinus,  Gyrene  was 
founded  b.c.  597  (zzviL  44)  ;  but  in 
that  case  Battus  the  Happy,  who 
ascended  the  throne  56  years  hXer 
(Herod,  iv.  159),  would  be  oantem- 
porary,  not  with  Apriee,  but  Amaais. 
Eusebius  gives  a  better  date,  viz.  b.c. 
631.  This  will  make  Battus  the 
Happy  ascend  the  throne  B.C.  575,  and 
be  contemporary  therefore  with  the 
last  six  years  of  the  reign  of  Apriee, 
who  was  succeeded  by  AmasiB  in  bx. 
569.  It  will  also  accord  tolerably  with 
the  statements,  1.  of  Theophnrtoa, 
that  Gyrene  was  founded  close  upon 
800  years  before  B.C.  811  (Hist.  Plant. 
VI.  iii.  3),  and  2.  of  the  Scholiast  (ad. 
Pind.  Pyth.  iv.),  that  the  dynasty  con- 
tinued for  200  years.  These  periods 
are  manifestly  round  numbers;  but 
they  will  perhaps  enable  us  to  ^yproxi- 
mate  to  the  true  chronology. 


Btiixu  I.  (fonnder  of  the  dty,  reigned  40  years) 
Aroeailiitts  I.  (his  son,  reigned  16  years)    


DTNA8TT  OP  THE  BATTIADA   AT  CTBBNB. 
B.C.  B.C. 

631         to  591 
691        to  575 

656  (?)  to  640(0]     orotheroftbSlklngt 
640  (?)  to  630  (?)  ..LeglsUtioa  of  DemAnaz. 


Battas  TI.  (the  Happy,  his  son)    

Arcesilaiis  II.  (the  Ill-tempered,  his  son)  . 

Battus  ni.  (the  Lame,  his  son)    

Arcesilaiis  III.  (his  son) 630 

(Fheretima,  regent) 615 

Battas  IV.  (the  Fair,  son  of  Arcesilaiis  III.)    ...  614 

ArcesiiatkB  Iv .  (his  son),  ascended  the  throne  about  470 

gained  a  Pythian  victory  466 

Uved  perhaps  till  nearly    ... 


(?)to8 
(?)  to  616  ( 
(?)  to  614  ( 
(?)  to  470  ( 


..Became  tillnitary  to  Oambyws, 
..EzpeditkMn  of  AiyandeB. 


Thus  Herodotus  would  be  still  add- 
ing touches  to  his  history  after  the 
murder  of  Arcesilaus  IV.,  and  the 
expulsion  of  bis  ion  Battus.    Aroed. 


431  (?) 

la^  lY.  would  be  a  young  man  in 
B.C.  466   ('Pind.    PVth.  v.   102,   103, 

and  might  oontinue  to  reign  for  five* 
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Beyond  this  term  of  eight  generations  of  men,  he  warns  you 
not  to  seek  to  extend  your  reign.  Thou,  for  thy  part,  be 
gentle,  when  thou  art  restored.  If  thou  findest  the  oven  full 
of  jars,  bake  not  the  jars ;  but  be  sure  to  speed  them  on  their 
way.  If,  however,  thou  heatest  the  oven,  then  avoid  the 
island — else  thou  wilt  die  thyself,  and  with  thee  the  most 
beautiful  bull."  » 

164.  80  spake  the  Pythoness.  Arcesilaiis  upon  this  returned 
to  Cyren6,  taking  with  him  the  troops  which  he  had  raised  in 
Samos.  There  he  obtained  possession  of  the  supreme  power ; 
whereupon,  forgetful  of  the  oracle,  he  took  proceedings  against 
those  who  had  driven  him  into  banishment.  Some  of  them 
fled  from  him  and  quitted  the  country  for  good ;  others  fell 
into  his  hands  and  were  sent  to  suflFer  death  in  Cyprus.  These 
last  happening  on  their  passage  to  put  in  through  stress  of 
weather  at  Gnidus,  the  Cnidians  rescued  them,  and  sent  them 
off  to  Thera.  Another  body  found  a  refuge  in  the  great  tower 
of  Agldmachus,  a  private  edifice,  and  were  there  destroyed  by 
Arcesilaiis,  who  heaped  wood  around  the  place,  and  burnt 
them  to  death.  Aware,  after  the  deed  was  done,  that  this  was 
what  the  Pythoness  meant  when  she  warned  him,  if  he  found 
the  jars  in  the  oven,  not  to  bake  them,  he  withdrew  himself  of 
his  own  accord  from  the  city  of  Cyrene,  believing  that  to  be 


aad-tlnrty  jrears.  Battus  lY.  being,  as 
is  evident  from  the  position  assumed 
bj  Pheretima,  a  minor  at  the  death  of 
hi8  father,  wonld  be  likely  to  have  a 
long  reign  (44  years).  The  300  years 
of  Theophiastos  would  be  a  little 
exceeded ;  bat  his  words  are  not 
precise.  {fid\Krra  w^pl  rptaK6cia 
*T1»,  I.  B.  0.) 

Compare  Bonhier's  Dissertations 
(ch.  zii.),  and  Clinton's  F.  H.,  Tears 
631, 597,  591,  575,  466,  Ac. 

It  has  been  recently  argned,  from  a 
Cjienaic  ooin  in  the  British  Hnsenm, 
that  the  monarchy  came  to  an  end  at 
|«st  as  early  as  b.c.  450.  The  coin 
it  thoaght  hy  its  style  to  be  ''  not 
later"  than  that  datej   and,  as  it 


bears  the  inscription  K  K  (Kvpi}va/«»r 
icouf6y)t  it  most  have  been  struck  under 
the  republic.  (See  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Stuart  Poole  on  a  ooin  ht>m  the  Gyre- 
natca.)  The  doubt,  however,  remains, 
whether  the  style  of  a  coin  can 
accurately  fix  a  date. 

'  This  oracle  is  given  in  prose,  but 
evidently  contains  fragments  off  the 
hexameters  in  which  it  was  delivered ; 
c.  g. :  26  fiivroi  %avxos  f Iroi — hriw§i».w% 
ifcrr*  oZpO¥ — iJk^  is  r^y  iLft^f^vrw  I\6i7t ; 
and  the  last  line,  which  may  be 
restored  with  an  approach  to  cer. 
tainty :  avrhs  yhp  0aycai,  Koi  ravpos  6 
iraAAMprc^v.  The  allusion  here  seems 
to  be  to  Alazir,  the  father-in-law  of 
Aroesilaus.    (See  the  next  chapter.) 
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the  island  of  the  oracle/  and  fearing  to  die  as  had  been  pro- 
phesied. Being  married  to  a  relation  of  his  own,  a  dau^ter 
of  Alazir,'  at  that  time  king  of  the  Barcseans,  he  took  up  his 
abode  with  him.  At  Barca,  however,  certain  of  the  citizens, 
together  with  a  number  of  Gyrenean  exiles,  recognising  him  as 
he  walked  in  the  forum,  killed  him ;  they  slew  also  at  the  same 
time  Alazir,  his  father-in-law.  So  Arcesilaiis,  wittingly  or 
unwittingly,  disobeyed  the  oracle,  and  thereby  fulfilled  his 
destiny. 

166.  Pheretima,  the  mother  of  Arcesilaiis,  during  the  time 
that  her  son,  after  working  his  own  ruin,  dwelt  at  Barca, 
continued  to  enjoy  all  his  privileges  at  Cyrene,  managing 
the  government,  and  taking  her  seat  at  the  council-board. 
No  sooner,  however,  did  she  hear  of  the  death  of  her  son 
at  Barca,  than  leaving  Cyren^,  she  fled  in  haste  to  Egypt. 
Arcesilaiis  had  claims  for  service  done  to  Cambyses,  son  of 
Cyrus ;  since  it  was  by  him  that  Cyrene  was  put  under  the 
Persian  yoke,  and  a  rate  of  tribute  agreed  upon.*  PheretimiL 
therefore  went  straight  to  Egypt,  and  presenting  herself  as 
a  suppliant  before  Aryandes,  entreated  him  to  avenge  her 
wrongs.  Her  son,  she  said,  had  met  his  death  on  account 
of  his  being  so  well  affected  towards  the  Medes.* 


*  It  is  not  veiy  easy  to  see  how 
either  Cyrene  or  Barca  conld  be 
regarded  as  islands.  Perhaps  the 
existence  of  springs  on  several  sides 
of  Gyrene  may  have  been  considered, 
in  a  country  so  scant  of  water,  as 
what  the  word  hfi^p^vrw  pointed  at. 
At  Barca  there  would  not  be  even 
this  approach  to  an  insnlar  character, 
for  water  is  scarce  there,  if  at  least 
the  site  was  at  Jferdj. 

*  This  name  is  remarkable.  It  is 
clearly  not  Greek,  and  therefore  is 
probably  African.  Hence  it  would 
seem  that  not  only  was  Barca  origin- 
ally an  African  town  (see  note  ^  on 
oh.  160),  bat  that  while  falling  under 
Greek  influence  in  the  reig^  of  Arcesi- 
laiis  II.,  it  had  still  retained  its  native 
princes,  who  intermarried  with  the 


Battiadsd.  It  is  no  objection  to  tlua 
view  that  the  daughter  of  Alasir  is 
called  a  "relation"  of  Aroeeilafis,  for 
she  may  have  been  so  on  her  mother*8 
Bide.  However,  it  is  certainly  possible 
that,  as  Mr.  Blakesley  thinks,  the 
Greek  princes  of  Barca  may  hare 
adopted  African  names  to  conciliate 
their  native  subjects.  Battus,  it  most 
be  remembered,  was  an  African  word. 

•  Vide  supra,  iii.  13  and  91. 

^  It  is  not  likely  that  there  was  any 
ground  at  all  for  this  statement  which 
however  was  plausible  enough,  and 
might  easily  impose  upon  the  Persian 
governor,  who  would  not  oare  to 
investigate  it.  He  would  consider  it 
his  business  to  uphold  the  royal  family 
which  had  treated  with  Cambyses, 
even   apart  from   any    such  special 


T 
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166.  Now  Aryandes  had  been  made  governor  of  Egypt  by 
Cambyses.  He  it  was  who  in  after  times  was  pmiished  with 
death  by  Darius  for  seeking  to  rival  him.  Aware,  by  report 
and  also  by  his  own  eyesight,  that  Darius  wished  to  leave  a 
memorial  of  himself,  such  as  no  king  had  ever  left  before,^ 
Aryandes  resolved  to  follow  his  example,  and  did  so,  till  he 
got  his  reward.  Darius  had  refined  gold  to  the  last  perfection 
of  purity  in  order  to  have  coins  struck  of  it :  Aryandes,^  in 
his  Egyptian  government,  did  the  very  same  with  silver,  so 
that  to  this  day  there  is  no  such  pure  silver  anywhere  as 
the  Aryandic.  Darius,  when  this  came  to  his  ears,  brought 
another  charge,'^  a  charge  of  rebellion,  against  Aryandes,  and 
put  him  to  death. 

167.  At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking  Aryandes, 
moved  with  compassion  for  Pheretima,  granted  her  all  the 
forces  which  there  were  in  Egypt,  both  land  and  sea.    The 


daim;  for  the  Persians,  nntil  after 
the  Ionian  porolt,  eyerywhere  main- 
tained and  supported  the  Greek 
despots.  (See  below,  yi.  43;  and 
oompare  the  cases  of  Sjloeon,  iii. 
U1.148,  and  Hippias,  y.  96.)  As  an 
smbitioiis  satrap,  he  may  also  haye 
been  glad  of  the  opportunity  for 
gaining  territory. 

*  Two  conclosions  haye  been  drawn 
bom  this  passage  : — 1.  That  Darins 
WM  "  the  first  Persian  king  who  eyer 
eomed  money*'  (Grote,  iy.  p.  319); 
2.  That  he  was  actually  the  first 
penon  who  eyer  performed  that  feat 
(Bihr  ad  loc.) .  The  words  of  Herodo- 
tus justify  neither  statement.  He 
tells  OS  himself  elsewhere  that  the 
Lydians  were  the  first  who  coined 
money  (L  94) ;  and  here  all  that  he 
Mserts  is  that  Darius  coined  gold  of 
»i«penor  jmriiy  to  any  which  had  been 
known  before.  It  is  said  to  haye 
been  from  the  purity  of  his  gold 
coinage  that  the  expression  **  Darius's 
gold  "  came  to  be  used  for  gold  with- 
out say  alloy.  (See  Plutarch,  Pacto- 
Im,  p.  1162,  A).  Of  course  it  is  quite 
pOKible  that  Darius  may,  in  point  of 


fiu3t,  haye  been  .the  first  to  coin 
Persian  money ;  and  the  name  "  daric  " 
(yide  infra,  yii.  ch.  28)  fayours  this 
yiew;  but  no  statement  to  this  effect 
is  here  made  by  Herodotus. 

'  Some  silyer  coins  haye  been  found 
which  are  supposed  to  be  of  Aryandes : 
on  the  obyerse  is  a  Persian  archer  on 
a  hippocampus,  beneath  which  is  a 
zigzag  for  water  with  a  dolphin;  on 
the  reyerse  an  owl  trayersed  by  the 
two  sceptres  of  Osiris,  and  dates  in 
hieroglyphics  of  the  years  6,  6,  and  7. 
Another  has  a  dolphin  instead  of  the 
hippocampus,  and  being  of  older  style 
throws  a  doubt  on  these  coins  being 
of  Aryandes.— [G.  W.]  There  are  also 
some  coins  of  a  diiferent  type  from 
either  of  these,  which  haye  been 
ascribed  to  this  satrap.  (See  note  on 
Book  yii.  oh.  28.) 

7  There  would  be  no  need  of 
**  another  charge."  Issuing  a  coinage, 
whether  good  or  bad,  would  be  con- 
sidered, and  indeed  would  be,  an  act 
of  rebellion.  The  ostentatious  imita- 
tion of  Darius  might  make  the  amrwu 
of  the  act  still  more  apparent. 
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command  of  the  army  he  gave  to  Amasis,  a  Maraphian;* 
while  Badres,  one  of  the  tribe  of  the  Pasargadse,  was  appointed 
to  lead  the  fleet.  Before  the  expedition,  however,  left  Egypt, 
he  sent  a  herald  to  Barca  to  inquire  who  it  was  that  had 
slain  king  Arcesilaiis.  The  Barcseans  replied  Uhat  they, 
one  and  all,  acknowledged  the  deed — ^Arcesilaas  had  done 
them  many  and  great  injuries.'  After  receiving  this  reply, 
Aryandes  gave  the  troops  orders  to  march  with  Pheretima. 
Such  was  the  cause  which  served  as  a  pretext  for  this  expedi- 
tion :  its  real  object  was,  I  believe,  the  subjugation  of  Libya.' 
For  Libya  is  inhabited  by  many  and  various  races,  and  of 
these  but  a  very  few  were  subjects  of  the  Persian  king,  while 
'by  far  the  larger  number  held  Darius  in  no  manner  of 
respect. 

168.  The  Libyans  dwell  in  the  order  which  I  will  now 
describe.  Beginning  on  the  side  of  Egypt,  the  first  Libyans 
are  the  Adyrmachidae.^  These  people  have,  in  most  points, 
the  same  customs  as  the  Egyptians,  but  use  the  costume  of 
the  Libyans.  Their  women  wear  on  each  leg  a  ring  made  of 
bronze,^  they  let  their  hair  grow  long,  and  when  they  catch 


'  The  Maraphians  were  the  Persian 
tribe  next  in  dignity  to  the  Pasargadro. 
(Vide  snpra,  i.  125.)  It  is  carions  to 
find  the  Egyptian  name  of  Amasis  in 
snch  a  connexion. 

*  Dahlmann'B  remark  is  just  : 
'*  Here  a  human  infirmity  seems  to 
have  stolen  upon  Herodotus.  .  .  .  An 
exaggerated  representation,  which 
does  not  correspond  with  the  truth, 
of  the  real  importance  of  this  aflbir 
has  imposed  itself  upon  Herodotus, 
who  was  anxious  to  collect  together 
his  information  concerning  the  Libyan 
nations.  (Life,  p.  123,  E.  T.)  No 
attempt  to  subjugate  Libya  appears 
in  the  expedition  itself. 

^  The  Adyrmaohidra  appear  in  Soy. 
lax  in  the  same  position,  but  are 
reckoned  to  Egypt  (Peripl.  pp.  105, 
106).  They  extend  from  the  Ganopic 
mouth  of  the  Nile  to  Apis,  which, 
according  to  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  1133),  is 


11-1^  miles  west  of  Parsetonium  (now 
Baretoun).  They  are  mentioned  like- 
wise by  Ptolemy  (p.  117),  PUny 
(t.  6),  and  Silius  Italicus  (iii.  279;  ii. 
224).  The  last  of  these  calls  them 
"  gens  accola  Nili,"  uid  says  their 
arms  were  a  variegated  shield  and  a 
curved  scymitar. 

*  Bronze  and  sOver  bangles  are 
often  found  in  the  Eg^tian  tombs, 
and  they  were  very  generally  worn, 
as  they  still  are,  by  the  Egyptian, 
Ethiopian,  Moorish,  and  other  women 
of  Africa.— [G.  W.] 

Mr.  Hamilton,  speaking  of  the 
women  of  Benghazi  (the  ancient 
Euesperides),  says  —  "The  silver 
bracelets  and  anklets  which  complete 
their  adornment,  are  sometimes  of 
gpreat  weight.  A  Jewess  in  Benghasi 
wears  a  pair  of  anklets  which  weigh 
five  pounds."     (*  Wanderings,*  p.  13.) 
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any  yermin  on  their  persons,  bite  it  and  throw  it  away.  In 
this  they  differ  from  all  the  other  Libyans.  They  are  also 
the  only  tribe  with  whom  the  custom  obtains  of  bringing  all 
women  about  to  become  brides  before  the  king,  that  he  may 
choose  such  as  are  agreeable  to  him.^  The  AdyrmachidsB 
extend  from  the  borders  of  Egypt  to  the  harbour  called  Port 
Plynus.* 

169.  Next  to  the  Adyrmachidae  are  the  Gilligammae,*  who 
inhabit  the  country  westward  as  far  as  the  island  of  Aphro- 
disias.*  Off  this  tract  is  the  island  of  Platea,  which  the 
Cyrenffians  colonised.  Here  too,  upon  the  mainland,  are 
Port  Menelaiis,^  and  Aziris,  where  the  CyrensBans  once  lived. 
The  Silphium  ®  begins  to  grow  in  this  region,  extending  from 


'  Compare  the  middle  age  droit  de 
cuissage, 

*  Fljuas,  according  to  Scylaz,  is 
two  days'  sail  west  of  Apis,  and 
belongs  to  Marmi^ca  (Peripl.  p.  106). 
It  is  generally  thought  to  be  identical 
with  the  Ftoormns  of  Ptolemy  (Port 
Bwrdeah),  Thus  the  Adyrmachidee 
extend  a  degree  further  west  in  Hero- 
dotus than  in  Scylax.  Herodotus,  it  is 
to  be  remarked,  makes  no  mention  of 
tile  MarmaridsB,  who  are  reckoned 
the  chief  nation  in  these  parts  by 
Scvlax,  Strabo,  and  Ptolemy. 

*  The  GilligammsB  are  unknown  to 
any  other  independent  geographer. 
Stephen  merely  echoes  Herodotas. 
They  appear  to  represent  the  Marma- 
rid». 

*  Aphrodisias  appears  both  from 
Scylax  (Peripl.  p.  109)  and  Ptolemy 
(|t.  4)  to  be  the  little  island  which 
lies  off  the  coast  due  north  of  Gyrene, 


opposite  the  ruins  of  ApoUonia.  Thus 
the  Gilligammaa  dwelt  partly  within 
the  Gyrenaica,  where  they  were  held 
in  Yassalage  by  the  Greek  inhabitants. 
(Vide  supra,  ch.  161,  note  ^.)  Kiepert, 
following  Bennell  (Geograph.  p.  609), 
places  Aphrodisias  near  DemOy  mark- 
ing the  island  off  Gyrene  as  Leia 
(Map  XXII.).  But  Leia  and  Aphro- 
disias were  two  names  of  the  same 
island  (Ptolemy,  I.  s.  c). 

"^  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  tract, 
not  very  far  from  Plynus  (Soylaz, 
Peripl.  p.  106).  By  Ptolemy's  time 
the  port  seems  to  have  been  blocked 
up,  as  the  town  is  by  him  considered 
an  inland  one  (p.  117). 

^  This  famous  plant,  the  laserpitium 
of  the  Bomans,  which  is  figured  upon 
most  of  the  GyrenaBan  and  BarcsDan 
coins,  was  celebrated  both  as  an  article 
of  food  and  also  for  its  medicinal 
virtues.      It    formed    an    important 
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tiie  island  of  Platea  on  the  one  side  to  the  month  of  tiie 
Syrtis^  on  the  other.  The  customs  of  the  GiUigammse  are 
like  those  of  the  rest  of  their  countrymen. 

170.  The  AsbystaB^  adjoin  the  GiUigammse  upon  the  west. 
They  inhabit  the  regions  above  Cyren6,  but  do  not  reach  to 
the  coast,  which  belongs  to  the  CyrensBans.  Four-horse 
chariots  are  in  more  common  use  among  them  than  among 
any  other  Libyans.  In  most  of  their  customs  they  ape  the 
manners  of  the  Cyrenaeans.* 


element  in  the  ancient  commerce  of 
Gyrene.  It  was  probably  a  royal 
monopoly,  and  a  main  source  of  the 
great  wealth  of  the  BattiadsB  (Find. 
Pyth.  V.  1,  Ac.) ;  as  there  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  king  Arcesila^s  npon  an 
ancient  vase,  in  the  act  of  weighing 
out  the  drag  to  his  customers  (Annali 
deir  Inst.  Archeolog.  di  Eoma,  yoL  y, 
p.  56).  Hence  the  expression  in 
Aristophanes  (Pint.  921),  'rh  Bdrrov 
ffiX'^iov*  A  description  of  it  is  given 
at  great  length  in  Theophrastns  (Hist. 
Plant,  vi.  8),  and  another  in  Pliny 
(H.  N.  xxii.  28).  Delia  Cella,  P&cho, 
and  Beechey,  all  considered  that  they 
recog^nised  the  silphiom  in  a  plant 
called  by  the  Arabs  dri4«  or  deriaa — 
an  umbelliferons  plant,  three  feet  in 
height,  resembling  the  Dancas  or 
wild  carrot.  This  flower  is  first  met 
with  about  Merdj,  and  extends  east- 
ward a  little  beyond  Dema  (Damis). 
It  is  injurious  to  the  cattle  which 
feed  on  it  (Delia  Cella,  pp.  126, 127 ; 
Pacho,  ch.  xviii. ;  Beechey,  pp.  409- 
420;  Hamilton,  p.  27). 

The  identity  of  this  plant  with  the 
silphium  has  been  quetitioned  on  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  the 
latter  is  figured  upon  the  coins.  The 
stem  is  not  nearly  so  thick  as  repre. 
sented;  and  altogether  the  figpire  is 
far  from  being  a  good  likeness.  Still, 
as  Mr.  Hamilton  observes  (p.  28),  the 
plant,  as  given  upon  the  coins,  is  a 
very  fair  "  conveniional  silphium,'! 
and  the  inexactness  of  the  represen. 
tation  cannot  be  considered  to  out- 
weigh the  many  arguments  in  favour 
of  Uie  identity.    The  placing  of  the 


silphium  upon  the  coins  of  Cyrene  is 
analogous  to  that  of  the  ear  of  wheat 
on  the  coins  of  Metapontum,  of  tha 
bunch  of  grapes  on  those  of  MyconiiB, 
of  the  fish  on  those  of  Olbia,  and  of 
the  bunch  of  thyme  on  those  of  Melos. 
The  country  is  represented  by  Hs 
chief  product. 

*  Herodotus  appears  to  have  known 
but  of  one  Syrtis,  which  is  Uie 
Greater  Syrtis  of  the  geographen, 
the  modem  Gulf  of  Sidra,  not  (mm 
Niebuhr  supposed)  the  Leas  (Geo- 
graph,  of  Herod,  p.  19,  E.  T.).  Tha  is 
the  limit  that  Scylax  assigns  to  the 
silphium,  which  extends,  he  Bajs, 
(Peripl.  p.  108)  from  the  Chersonese 
{Ras-el'Tynn)  to  Euesperides  (Beng- 
Juvsi),  Compare  also  Theophrastus 
(1.  s.  c).  The  present  limits  of  the 
plant  seem  to  be  even  narrower.  It 
first  appears  somewhat  east  of  Zardes^ 
and  only  reaches  from  thenoe  to  a 
little  beyond  Cyrene  (Grennah),  See 
the  authorities  quoted  in  the  last  note. 

^  The  AsbystsD,  being  neighbours  of 
the  Cyrenseans,  were  well  known  to 
the  Greeks.  Callimachns,  the  Cyre- 
mean,  sang  of  them  (ap.  Steph.  Bys.  in 
voc.  *Ac/8iWo).  Their  inland  position 
is  attested  by  Dionysius  (Perieg.  211). 

'Acfivcrat  6*  iri  TOtn  fitaiiwttpoi 

They  are  mentioned  by  Pliny,  under 
the  name  of  Hasbitse  (Nat.  Hist.  v.  5), 
as  neighbours  of  the  Nasamonians 
and  Macians. 

*  The  Cyrenasans  were  fiunous  for 
their  skill  in  chariot.driving  (Ephor. 
Fr.  5).  Hence  the  appellations  of 
c0iinror,  lint6fioroSf  and  the  like,  ap- 
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17X.  Westward  of  the  Asbyet®  dwell  the  AuschisaB,*  who 
possess  the  ooimtry  above  Barca,  reaching,  however,  to  the 
sea  at  the  place  called  Euesperides/  In  the  middle  of  their 
territory  is  the  little  tribe  of  the  Oabalians,^  which  touches 
the  coast  near  Tanchira,^  a  city  of  the  BarcaBans.  Their 
eostoms  are  Uke  those  of  the  Libyans  above  Gyren6. 
.  172.  The  Nasamonians,^  a  numerous  people,  are  the 
western  neighbours  of  the  AuschissB.  In  summer  they 
leave  their  flocks  and  herds  upon  the  sea-shore,  and  go 
up  the  country  to  a  place  called  Augila,®  where  they  gather 
the  dates    from   the  palms,^  which    in   those  parts  grow 


pHed  to  Cyrene  rPind.  Pyth.  iv.  2,  ix. 
5,  ko.  ed.  Diss.).  Hence  also  their 
micoess  in  the  games  (ibid.).  The 
most  osnal  emblems  on  their  coins, 
besides  the  idlphinm,  are  the  horsey 
the  fonr.horse  chariot,  and  the  chariot- 
wheel.  Vide  snpra,  ch.  160,  note*. 
The  streets  'of  Cjrene,  and  the  roads 
in  its  neighbourhood,  are  still  deeply 
indented  with  the  marks  of  ohariot- 
wheels  (Hamilton,  p.  70;  Pacho,  p. 
194;  Beechey,  p.  406,  Ac.) ;  and  the 
quadriga  appears  more  than  once  in 
the  few  sculptures  which  still  adorn 
the  mins  (Hamilton,  p.  45). 

*  The  AoBchisae  of  Herodotns  are 
plainly  identical  with  the  AnschitsB  of 
Steph.  Byz.,  who  dwell  above  Barca. 
Whether  the  Ansigdi  of  Callimachns 
(ap.  Steph.)  are  the  same  people  is 
open  to  donbt.  Ansigda,  the  city  of 
these  latter,  was  known  both  to 
BecatsBns  (Fragm.  800)  and  Ptolemy 
(Qeograph,  iv.  4).  It  lay  a  little 
eastward  of  Ptolemais. 

*  Theotimos,  who  wrote  a  book 
■hoot  Gyrene,  siud  that  this  city  was 
founded  by  Arcesilaos  IV.  afbOT  his 
I*ythian  vict<Mry,  and  that  the  Garrho- 
tns  mentioned  by  Pindar  as  charioteer 
(Pytii.  V.  34),  who  was  his  wife's 
ttother,  led  out  the  colonists,  a  collec- 
tion from  all  Greece  (Fr.  1).  Battus, 
ihe  son  of  Arcesilaiis  IV.,  afterwards 
lied  hither  (Heraol.  Pont.  Pr.  4).  The 
place  received  the  name  of  Bierenice 
wder  the    Ptolemies  (Ptolem.   Geo- 

VOL.  m. 


graph,  iv.  4 ;  Strab.  zvii.  p.  1181),  and 
is  now  Benghazi.   (Vide  izif ra,  ch.  198.) 

'  Or  BacaUans,  according  to  one 
reading.  This  "little  tribe"  escaped 
the  notice  of  all  other  geographers. 
It  wonld  seem  to  exist  still  in  the 
Cahyles  of  modem  Algeria,  a  true 
Berber  race. 

*  Tauchira  retains  its  name  as 
Taukra,  Tokrah,  or  Terkera.  Consider- 
able ruins  mark  the  site  (Delia  Gella, 
p.  209,  E.  T.;  Paoho,  pp.  184-186; 
Beechey,  pp.  367-876).  The  walls, 
according  to  Beechey,  are  a  mile  and 
a  half  round. 

7  All  the  geographers  speak  of  the 
Nasamonians,  and  agree  in  their 
locality  (Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  Ill ;  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  1183 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  6.)  They 
dwelt  around  the  shores  of  the  Greater 
Syrtis  (vide  supra,  ii.  32).  In  the 
Bioman  times  they  had  the  character 
of  being  wreckers  (Quint.  Curt.  iv.  7  ; 
Lncan's  Pharsal.  ix.  438-444). 

^  This  place  retains  its  name  un- 
changed. It  lies  on  the  great  route 
from  Egypt  to  Fezzan  and  Mauritania, 
almost  due  south  of  Gyrene,  between 
the  29th  and  30th  pctrallels.  It  was 
visited  by  Homeman  and  Pacho,  and 
more  recently  by  Hamilton.  Pacho 
declares  the  account  of  Herodotus  to 
be  in  all  respects  true  (pp.  272-280). 
His  descriptions  are,  he  says,  "tene- 
ment fiddles,  qu'elles  pourraient  encc  re 
servir  k  d^rire  TAugiles  modeme." 

'  See  below,  note  ^  on  ch.  182. 
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thickly/  and  are  of  great  size,  all  of  them  being  of  the  fmit- 
bearing  kind.  They  also  chase  the  locusts,  and,  when  caught, 
dry  them  in  the  sun,  after  which  they  grind  them  to  powder, 
and,  sprinkling  this  upon  their  milk,  so  drink  it.  Bach 
man  among  them  has  several  wives,  in  their  intercourse  with 
whom  they  resemble  the  MassagetsB.  The  following  are  their 
customs  in  the  swearing  of  oaths  and  the  practice  of  augury. 
The  man,  as  he  swears,  lays  his  hand  upon  the  tomb  of  some 
one  considered  to  have  been  pre-eminently  just  and  good,  and 
so  doing  swears  by  his  name.  For  divination  they  betake 
themselves  to  the  sepulchres  of  their  own  ancestors,  and, 
after  praying,  lie  down  to  sleep  upon  their  graves;  by  the 
dreams  which  then  come  to  them  they  guide  their  conduct. 
When  they  pledge  their  faith  to  one  another,  each  gives  the 
other  to  drink  out  of  his  hand ;  *  if  there  be  no  liquid  to 
be  had,  they  take  up  dust  from  the  ground,'  and  put  their 
tongues  to  it. 

173.  On  the  country  of  the  Nasamonians  borders  that  of 
the  Psylli,*  who  were  swept  away  under  the  foUowing  circum- 


^  Mr.  Hamilton  estimates  the 
number  of  date-trees  in  the  oasis  of 
Augila  at  16,000  (p.  190).  Those  of 
Jalo,  whioh  was  probably  included  in 
the  Augila  of  Herodotus,  at  100,000 ! 
Dates  continue  to  be  the  sole  product 
of  the  place  and  the  source  whence 
the  inhabitants  draw  all  their  sub. 
sistence.  A  brisk  trade  is  carried  on 
between  them  and  the  natires  of  the 
coast,  chiefly  those  of  Benghazi,  who 
bring  them  corn  and  manufactured  arti- 
cles of  all  kinds,  and  receive  dates  in 
exchange.  In  the  time  of  Leo  Af  ricaiius 
(the  15th  century)  a  similar  trade  was 
carried  on  with  Egypt  (vL  p.  246). 

'  Shaw  mentions  a  custom  exactly 
like  this  in  Algeria.  In  the  marriage 
ceremony  the  form  of  plighting  troth 
is  by  drinking  out  of  each  other^s 
hands  (Travels,  p.  803). 

s  So  the  Mahometan  law  of  ablution 
allows  sand  to  be  used  where  water 
oannot  be  procured. 


^  The  Psylli  had  been  already  1 
tioned  by  Heoatsous  (Fragm.  303), 
who  seems  to  have  spoken  of  the 
Greater  Syrtis  under  the  name  of  the 
Psyllio  Gulf.  Scy lax  omits  them ;  but 
they  appear  in  Ptolemy,  in  their 
proper  position  (iv.  4).  Strabo  like- 
wise places  them  next  to  the  Nasa- 
monians (xvii.  p.  1183).  According  to 
Pliny,  although  the  Nasamonians  bad 
at  one  time  almost  exterminated  them, 
yet  a  remnant  continued  to  his  day 
(vii.  2).  The  Psylli  were  famed  for 
their  power  of  charming  serpents. 
(See  Pliny,  L  s.  o. ;  Plutarch,  Cat. 
Min.  i.  p.  787 ;  Celsus,  y.  27,  Ac) 

[The  snake-players  of  the  coast  of 
Barbary  are  worthy  sucoessora  of  the 
Psylli.  Both  the  snakes  and  the  men 
appear  to  be  equally  frantic  during 
their  performances,  which  are  tar 
more  disgusting  than  in  ^ypt. — 
G.  W.] 
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stances.  The  south-wind  had  blown  for  a  long  time  and 
dried  up  all  the  tanks  in  which  their  water  was  stored.  Now 
the  whole  region  within  the  Syrtis  is  utterly  devoid  of  springs. 
Accordingly,  the  PsylH  took  counsel  among  themselves,  and 
by  common  consent  made  war  upon  the  south-wind — so  at 
least  the  Libyans  say,  I  do  but  repeat  their  words — ^they  went 
forth  and  reached  the  desert ;  but  there  the  south-wind  rose 
and  buried  them  under  heaps  of  sand:*^  whereupon,  the 
Psylli  being  destroyed,  their  lands  passed  to  the  Nasamonians.^ 

174.  Above  the  Nasamonians,  towards  the  south,  in  the 
district  where  the  wild  beasts  abound,  dwell  the  Garaman- 
tians,^  who  avoid  all  society  or  intercourse  with  their  fellow- 
men,  have  no  weapon  of  war,  and  do  not  know  how  to 
defend  themselves.® 

175.  These  border  the  Nasamonians  on  the  south :  west- 
ward along  the  sea-shore  their  neighbours  are  the  MacaB,^ 
who,  by  letting  the  locks  about  the  crown  of  their  head  grow 


*  Compare  in.  2Q,  where  a  Bimilar 
power  is  incorrectlj  assigned  to  the 
desert  sand-storm  (see  note  *  ad  loo.). 
Mr.  Hamilton  tells  ns  that  at  present 
there  is  in  these  parts  of  Africa  an 
almost  superstitions  dread  of  the  sonth 
wind.  The  Lifayah,  a  tribe  inhabiting 
the  oasis  of  Anunon,  "regard  a  hot 
south-wind  sis  the  unfailing  signal  of 
some  coming  calamity.  One  is  almost 
tempted  to  think  thej-  mnst  be  a  rem- 
nant of  the  Psylli,  who  had  escaped 
the  general  deetmction  of  their  nation, 
and  still  dread  their  old  enemy" 
(Wanderings,  p.  263). 

•  Perhaps  we  may  combine  this  tra- 
dition with  the  account  given  by  Pliny, 
and  consider  that  after  the  Psylli  had 
fofiered  a  great  loss  from  a  sand.storm 
in  the  desert,  in  an  expedition  under- 
taken probably  to  procure  water,  they 
^ere  attacked  in  their  weakened  con- 
dition by  the  Nasamonians,  who  seized 
the  greater  portion  of  their  territory. 

'It  is  doubtful  whether  '*  Garaman- 
*»n8  "  is  the  true  reading  here.  Pliny 
»nd  Mela,  who  follow  Herodotus  very 
doie^  in  their  desoriptiouB  of  the 


African  nations,  ascribe  the  features 
here  given  to  the  Garamantians,  to  a 
distinct  people  whom  they  call  Gam- 
phasantians.  The  corruption,  if  such 
it  be,  no  doubt  was  early ;  for  Eusta- 
thius  (ad  Dionys.  Perieges.  217)  and 
Stephen  (ad  voc.)  both  read  "  Gktra. 
mantians  "  in  the  passage.  The  Gkira- 
mantians  seem  to  be  introduced,  in 
ch.  183,  as  a  new  people. 

^  These  statements  (it  is  clear)  do 
not  agree  with  what  is  said  below 
(ch.  159)  of  the  Garamantians  "hunt- 
ing the  Troglodyte  Ethiopians." 

^  Scylaz  agrees  with  this  statement 
(Peiipl.  p.  111).  He  places  the  Macsa, 
like  the  Nasamonians,  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Ghreater  Syrtis,  assigning  the 
tract  towards  the  east  to  the  latter, 
that  towards  the  west  to  the  former 
people.  They  are  found,  as  Macssans, 
in  the  same  position,  in  Ptolemy  (iv.  3. 
MoKOioi  'ivprirai  .  Strabo  omits  them ; 
but  they  appear  in  Pliny,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Nasamonians  and  Asbystso 
(Hasbitse).  In  the  third  century  B.C. 
they  furnished  mercenaries  to  the 
Carthaginians  (Polyb.  iii.  83). 
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long,  while  they  clip  them  close  everywhere  else,  make  their 
hair  resemble  a  crest.  In  war  these  people  use  the  i^ins  of 
ostriches  for  shields.*  The  river  Cinyps®  rises  among  them 
from  the  height  called  ''the  Hill  of  the  Graces,"  and  runs 
from  thence  through  their  country  to  the  sea.  The  Hill  of 
the  Graces  is  thickly  covered  with  wood,  and  is  thus  very 
unlike  the  rest  of  Libya,  which  is  bare.  It  is  distant  two 
hundred  furlongs  from  the  sea.^ 

176.  Adjoining  the  Macae  are  the  Gindanes,*^  whose  women 
wear  on  their  legs  anklets  of  leather.  Each  lover  thaJt  a 
woman  has  gives  her  one';  and  she  who  can  show  the  most 
is  the  best  esteemed,  as  she  appears  to  have  been  loved  by  tiie 
greatest  number  of  men. 


*  Compare  vii.  70.  Ostricbes  are 
Btill  foand  in  great  nnmbers  in  this 
part  of  Africa,  bat  at  Bome  distance 
from  tbe  coast  (Lyon's  Travels,  p.  66). 

•  Tbe  river  Cinj-ps,  or  Cinypbus,  is 
commemorated  by  all  tbe  geo^rapbers 
(Soy lax,  Peripl.  p.  112  ;  Ptol.  iv.  3 ; 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  1179  ;  Ac.).  It  ran  into 
tbe  sea  a  little  to  the  east  of  Leptis, 
the  present  Leheda  (Strab.  1.  s.  c). 
Modems  do  not  find  any  river  of  con- 
sequence on  this  coast,  which  is  inter- 
sected by  torrent  courses  dry  during 
the  summer  months.  Perhaps  the 
Wad'  el  Khdhan  has  the  best  right  to 
be  considered  the  ancient  Cinyps.  It 
has  "  more  pretensions  to  the  title  of 
river  "  than  any  of  the  other  torrents 
npon  this  coast  (Beechey,  p.  62.  Com- 
pare Barlb's  Wanderungen,  vol.  i.  p. 
817)— it  is  in  the  right  position,  a  little 
to  the  east  of  Lebeda — it  has  marshes 
upon  its  right  bank  crossed  by  a  cause- 
way, agreeably  to  Strabo's  description 
(xvii.  p.  1179) — and  the  surrounding 
country  corresponds  with  tbe  descrip- 
tions  of  Scylax  (Peripl.  p.  112)  and 
Hferodotus  (infra,  ch.  198,  and  cf .  note 
ad  loc.).  The  only  objection  to  the 
identification  is  that  tbe  Gharian  hills 
from  which  it  flows,  are  not  more  than 
4  miles  from  tbe  sea  (Heechey,  1.  s.  c). 
But  this  objection  would  lie  equally 
against  aU  the  other  streams. 


^  The  Hill  of  the  Graces,  which  was 
likewise  mentioned  by  CallinMchiu 
(ap.  Schol.  ad  Pind.  Pyth.  v.  St),  mjui 
be  looked  for  in  the  Gharian  range. 
This  range  however  is  not  now  more 
than  4,  or  at  most  5  miles  distant 
from  the  shore.  It  is  possible  that 
Herodotus  was  misinformed  as  to  the 
distance  ;  but  it  is  likewise  possible 
that  the  occasion  of  the  discrepancy 
may  be  the  encroachment  of  the  sea 
upon  this  low  shore,  which  is  very 
perceptible  in  places.  (See  Beechey, 
pp.  <^5.49B,  and  Map  of  ApoUonia. 
Compare  Hamilton,  p.  52,  &c.,  who 
thinks  that  the  whole  of  this  coast  has 
subsided.)  The  Gharian  chain  is  said 
to  "  preserve  the  character  given  of  it 
by  the  historian,  as  being  covered  with. 
trees,  contm sting  by  their  verdure 
with  the  scorched  and  arid  soil  of 
Libya"  (Delia  Cella,  p.  37,  E.  T.). 

*  The  Gindanes  are  mentioned  by  no 
other  ancient  writer,  if  we  except 
Stephen,  whose  knowledge  comes  from 
Herodotus.  It  may  be  suspected  that 
the  ethnic  appellative  of  Gindanes  was 
superseded  by  the  descriptive  nanie  of 
Lotopha^  (Lotus-eaters).  Stephen 
identifies  the  two ;  and  Scylax  places 
the  Lotophagi  immediately  to  the  west 
of  the  Cinyps  (Peripl.  113).  Tbe 
Gindanes  are  rightly  placed  by  Kiepert 
(Map  II.)  upon  the  coa$L 
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177.  A  promontory  jutting  out  into  the  sea  from  the 
coontry  of  the  Gindanes  is  inhabited  by  the  Lotophagi,^  who 
live  entirely  on  the  fruit  of  the  lotus-tree.^  The  lotus  fruit  is 
about  the  size  of  the  lentisk  berry,  and  in  sweetness  resem- 
bles the  date.  The  Lotophagi  even  succeed  in  obtaining  from 
it  a  sort  of  wine.® 

178.  The  sea-coast  beyond  the  Lotophagi  is  occupied  by 
the  Michlyans,*  who  use  the  lotus  to  some  extent,  though  not 
so  much  as  the  people  of  whom  we  last  spoke.  The  Mach- 
lyans  reach  as  far  as  the  greai  river  called  the  Triton,  which 
emptier  itself  into  the  great  lake  Tritonis.^     Here,  in  this 


-  *  The  oonntiy  of  the  Lotophagi  it 
cridently    the    Peninsiila    of    Zarzis, 
which  is  the  only  tract  projectiiig  from 
this  part  of  the  coast.    They  are  thus 
bnmght  into  the  position  nsnallj  as- 
ligned  them,  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Lesser  Syrtis,  or  Gulf  of  Khabs  (Scy* 
lax,  PeripL  p.  113 ;  Strabo,  x^ii.  1178). 
^  The  lotoe  or  lotos-tree  was  either 
the  Rhamwus  ^ityphus  (the  Rh.  Nabeca 
of  Forsk.),  or  the  Cordia  Myxa  ;  which 
last,  very  common  in  the  Oases,   is 
called  Mokhdyt  in  Arabic,  nnd  has  a 
sweet  fruit  growing    in  clusters,  as 
described  by  Theophrastus,  "vrwi&vrrai 
ftwcp  06r^vts.**      But    the    lotus    is 
eridently  the    Rhamnus,  now  called 
in  Arabic    8idr,  the  fruit  Nehk.     It 
looks  andtastee  rather  like  a  bad  crab, 
apple.    It  has  a  single  stone  within  it. 
To  Ulysses  it  was  as  inconvenient  as 
modem  "  gold-digging^  "  to  ship  cap- 
tains, since  he  had  the  gpreatest  diffi. 
culty  in  keeping  his  sailors  to  the  ship 
when  they  had  once  tasted  it  (Hom. 
Od,  ix.  84  to  96).     Pliny   (xiii.  82) 
thinks  the  tree  a  species  of  Celtia,  dif  - 
fering  from  that  of  Italy— the  Oeltia 
AwtroHs  of  LinnsBus.     He  says,  "it 
bas  the  sixe  of  a  pear-tree,  though 
Cornelius  Nepos  calls  it  low."     He 
alio  alludes  to  its  fruit  being  very 
delicious,  and  to  strangers  forgetting 
their  country  who  tasted  it  (xxii.  21). 
He  also  mentions  the  lotos  herb,  or 
foha  Grasea  (xxiv.   2) ;  the  lotometra 
(xxii.  21),  "of  whose  grains  the  Egyp- 


tian shepherds  make  bread ; "  and  the 
lotus  lily  {Nymph4Ba  lotus)  in  ponds 
after  the  inundation  (xiii.  17) ;  also  the 
MeUlotua  (xxi.  20),  which  is  a  tri- 
foliated  herb,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  Trigonella  /csnum-^cBcttm ;  but 
none  of  these  four  last  have  anything 
to  do  with  Homer's  lotophag^.  (See 
notes  on  Book  ii.  chs.  92  and  96,  and 
compare  Major  Bennell,  p.  628  to 
630.)— [G.  W.] 

*  Perhaps  this  is  the  origin  of  the 
Homeric  myth  (Od.  ix.  74  et  seqq.) 

*  Pliny  calls  the  Machlyans  neigh- 
bours of  the  Nasamonians.  No  other 
geogprapher  mentions  them  under  tho 
same  name  ;  but  they  are  probably  re- 
presented by  the  Machyni  of  Ptolemy, 
who  dwelt  on  the  Lesser  Syrtis  (iv.  8)  ; 
or  by  their  neighbours,  the  Machryans 
(ib.).  It  may  be  suspected  that  the 
MacsB,  Mazyes,  or  Maxyes,  and  Mach- 
lyes  of  our  author,  and  likewise  the 
Machyni,  Machryes,  MacsBi,  Mi-maces, 
and  Maca-tutas  of  Ptolemy,  belongped 
to  the  same  stock.  The  physical  type 
and  customs  of  the  Machlyans  were 
noticed  by  Galliphanes,  Aristotle  (Fr. 
249),  and  Nic.  Damasc.  (Fr.  186.) 

*  No  gre<U  river  exists  in  these  parts. 
Small  streams  only  empty  themselves 
into  the  Lesser  Syrtis ;  and  the  brooks 
which  flow  into  the  Shihkah  (Shibk-eU 
Lov)deah)t  or  lose  themselves  among 
the  sands  that  border  it,  do  not  deserve 
the  name  of  rivers.  Dr.  Shaw  believed 
that  he  recognised  the  Triton  in  the 
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hke,  is  mn  isknd  ealkd  Ffala,*  whieh  it  is  said  the  Lacedie- 
monims  were  to  hmre  coloniaed,  aeecsding  to  an  oraek. 

179.  The  followiiig  is  the  story  as  it  is  commoiily  told. 
When  Jason  had  finished  building  the  Aigo  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  PeHon,  he  toc^  on  board  the  nsnal  hecatomb,  and 
mareorer  a  brazoi  tripod.  Thns  equipped,  he  set  sail, 
intending  to  coast  ronnd  the  Peloponnese,  and  so  to  reach 
BelphL'  The  Toyage  was  prosperous  as  far  as  Malea;  but 
at  that  point  a  gale  of  wind  firom  the  north^  came  on  suddenly, 


Wmd  'A  Bammakj  or  rxrer  of  Kmbm,  a  | 
atxeMB  of  some  width,  which  has  its 
aoorce  in  the  hiUs  to  the  west  of  that   | 
citj,  and  reaches  the  sea  a  little  sooth  ; 
of  it.     (TrareU,   p.    197.)     Bahr  ac-   | 
cepts  this  Tiew,  while  Kiepert    (Map  , 
IL)  appears  to  make  the   ITody   Ac-  • 
crtrndty  or  AkareitK,  which  is  not  eren 
a  perennial   stream,   the  Tritoo.     In 
thv  he  follows  Sir  Grerille  Temple 
(Excursions  in  the  Mediterranean,  p. 
165).     Benneirs  argnmoits.  howerer, 
hare  nerer  been  answered.     (See  his 
Geography,  pp.  65d-667.)     And  the  : 
proUU>ilit7  seems  to    be    greatlj  in  , 
faroar  of  his  riews,  which  are   that   | 
the  LakeTritonis  of  Herodotus  includes 
both    the   8hibk-tl'Lovcdeah  and    the   > 
Lesser  Sjrtis,  between  which  he  sop- 
poses  there  to  hare  been  anciently  a 
comnranication  by  a  narrow  and  shal. 
low    channel;    and  that    the    Triton 
mnst  be  sought  for  among  the  rimlets 
which  ran  into,  or  lose  themselves  in 
the  sands  of  the  Shibkah.     Herodotus, 
it  most  be  obsenred,  makes  the  rirer 
Triton  ran  into  the  Lake  Tritonis,  and 
nays  not  a  word  of  its  running  out  of 
it ;  and  the  Lake  Tritonis  is  with  him 

*■  -*  "-^^  sea,  for  Jason's  ressel  is 

»  north  wind  into  it. 
ption  in  Scylax  (Peripl. 
,  and  the  brief  notice  in 
4),  are  strongly  confirma- 
5  views.  We  may  trace 
tlocking-up  of  the  month 
sea,  which  stood  to  the 
3  as  the  Sea  of  Azof  (or 
to  the  Euzine — then  the 
the  water  by  evaporation, 


and  the  sepazation  of  the  onginal 
Lake  Triton  into  several  seas  or  mersi 
—lastly  the  desiccation  of  aU  these 
with  one  exoeptioo,  and  the  transfoma- 
tioQ  of  the  ancient  Lake  of  Trxton  into 
the  modem  Skibk'€l.Loypdeak, 

*  Probably  the  same  as  Scylaz's  Isle 
of  Tnton.  Shaw  (p.  213)  identified 
it  with  a  sand-bank  in  the  Shihk^- 
Lotcdeak,  which  sand-bank  has  since 
become  a  peninsula  (Temple,  p.  164). 
Bennell,  with  more  probabdity,  ooo- 
jectures  that  Fhla  is  now  part  of  the 
flat  tract  of  sand  which  intervenes 
between  the  Shibkah  and  the  sea 
(p.  663). 

'Various  modes  were  adopted  of 
bringing  Jason  to  Lake  Tritonis.  Some 
made  the  visit  take  place  on  the  return 
of  the  expedition  from  Colchis,  after  a 
storm  sent  by  Jupiter  as  a  punishment 
for  the  murder  of  Apsyrtus.  (Apoll. 
Hhod.  iv.  557,  Ac.)  Others  made  the 
Argonauts,  when  commanded  to  expiate 
this  murder  by  sailing  to  Italy,  coast 
along  the  African  and  Celtic  (Iberian  ?) 
shores  voluntarily.  (Apollodor.  i-  p. 
65.)  These  divergences  prove  suffi- 
ciently the  unreal  and  poetic  character 
of  the  entire  narrative.  (See  Grote, 
voL  i.  pp.  316-348.) 

*  Hyperoritics  observe  that  a  north 
wind  springing  up  at  Malea  (the  Cape 
8t.  Angela)  daonld  have  carried  the 
vessel  to  the  Greater,  and  not  the 
Lesser  Syrtis  (Miiller,  Orchom.,  p. 
354;  Ptoho,  p.  173).  But  Herodotus 
is  here  only  reporting  the  story  as  it 
was  told  by  some  poet,  who  was  not 
perhaps  very  well  skilled  in  geography. 
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and  carried  him  out  of  his  course  to  the  coast  of  Libya ; 
where,  before  he  discovered  the  land,  he  got  among  the 
shallowB  of  Lake  Tritdnis.  As  he  was  tmming  it  in  his  mind 
how  he  should  find  his  way  out,  Triton  (they  say)  appeared 
to  him,  and  offered  to  show  him  the  channel,  and  secure  him 
a  safe  retreat,  if  he  would  give  him  the  tripod.  Jason 
complying,  was  shown  by  Triton  the  passage  through  the 
shallows ;  after  which  the  god  took  the  tripod,  and,  carrying 
it  to  his  own  temple,  seated  himself  upon  it,  and,  filled  with 
prophetic  fury,  delivered  to  Jason  and  his  companions  a  long 
prediction.  "  When  a  descendant,"  he  said,  "  of  one  of  the 
Argo's  crew  should  seize  and  carry  off  the  brazen  tripod,  then 
by  inevitable  fate  would  a  hundred  Grecian  cities  be  built 
around  Lake  Tritdnis."  The  Libyans  of  that  region,  when 
they  heard  the  words  of  this  prophecy,  took  away  the  tripod 
and  hid  it. 

180.  The  next  tribe  beyond  the  Machlyans  is  the  tribe  of 
the  Auseans.^  Both  these  nations  inhabit  the  borders  of  Lake 
Tritdnis,  being  separated  from  one  another  by  the  river  Triton. 
Both  also  wear  their  hair  long,  but  the  Machlyans  let  it  grow 
at  the  back  of  the  head,  while  the  Auseans  have  it  long  in 
front.  The  Ausean  maidens  keep  year  by  year  a  feast  in 
honour  of  Minerva,  whereat  their  custom  is  to  draw  up  in  two 
bodies,  and  fight  with  stones  and  clubs.  They  say  that  these 
are  rites  which  have  come  down  to  them  from  their  fathers, 
and  that  they  honour  with  them  their  native  goddess,  who  is 
the  same  as  the  Minerva  (Athen6)  of  the  Grecians.*    If  any 


He  teems,  boweyer,  himself,  to  have 
oompfressed  Africa  too  much  between 
Egypt  and  the  Lnke  Tritonis  (vide 
nrfni,  cb.  181,  note  <). 

•  The  Anseans  are  not  mentioned  by 
•ny  other  ancient  writer,  nnless  we 
may  regard  them  as  identical  with  the 
Auntriam  of  Sjnesios,  who  in  the  5th 
■ad  6th  centuries  of  out  era,  devas- 
t»t«d  the  Cyrenaica.  (Op.  p.  298- 
W3.)  Their  temple  of  Athen^  seems 
to  be  that  mentioned  by  Soylaz  (p. 


116),  as  *AOriwas  TpiTa«r(8os  Up6w  (vide 
infra,  ch.  1«8). 

*  The  Athen^  of  the  Greeks  was 
identified  with  the  Neith  or  Nit  of  the 
Egyptians  (Plat.  Tim.  p.  21,  E), 
whose  worship  was  common  to  all  the 
African  nations.  Herodotus  appears 
to  regard  the  worship  as  indigonons 
in  this  part  of  Africa,  and  as  having 
passed  from  hence  into  Egypt,  and 
from  Egypt  into  (Jreece  (vide  sapra,  ii. 
60,  and  infra,  oh.  188). 
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of  the  maidens  die  of  the  wounds  they  receive,  the  Anseans 
declare  that  such  are  false  maidens.  Before  the  fight  is 
suffered  to  begin,  they  have  another  ceremony.  One  of  the 
virgins,  the  loveliest  of  the  number,  is  selected  from  the  rest ; 
a  Corinthian  helmet  and  a  complete  suit  of  Greek  armour  are 
publicly  put  upon  her ;  and,  thus  adorned,  she  is  made  to 
mount  into  a  chariot,  and  led  around  the  whole  lake  in  a 
procession.  What  arms  they  used  for  the  adornment  of  their 
damsels  before  the  Greeks  came  to  live  in  their  country,  I 
cannot  say.  I  imagine  they  dressed  them  in  Egyptian 
armour,  for  I  maintain  that  both  the  shield  and  the  helmet 
came  into  Greece  from  Egypt.^    The  Auseans  declare  that 


'  Plato  notices  the  resemblanoe  of 
the  Greek  and  Egyptian  arms  (Tim.  p. 
24,  B.))  and  ascribes  the  inTentum  of 
them  to  the  latter  people. 


[There  is,  however,  very  little  re- 
semblance  between  the  shield  and 
helmet  of  Egypt  and  thoee  of  Gfeeoe ; 
though  the  icaraiTu|  of  Homer  (IL  x. 


258),  without  a  crest,  may  not  have 
looked  unlike  the  head-piece  of  the 
Egyptians.  The  Shairetana,  a  northern 
people,  with  whom  the  Pharaohs  were 


at  one  time  in  alliance,  had  a  helmet 
with  horns,  and  a  round  shield  b'ke 
that  of  Greece  (see  woodcut  in  n.  on 
Book  vii.,  ch.  61 ;)  and  the  ovstott  qf 
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Minerva  is  the  daughter  of  Neptune  and  the  Lake  Tritdnis® — 
they  say  she  quarrelled  with  her  father,  and  applied  to 
Jupiter,  who  consented  to  let  her  be  his  child;  and  so  she 
became  his  adopted  daughter.  These  people  do  not  marry 
or  live  in  famihes,  but  dwell  together  like  the  gregarious 
beasts.  When  their  children  are  ftill-grown,  they  are  brought 
before  the  assembly  of  the  men,  which  is  held  every  third 
month,  and  assigned  to  those  whom  they  most  resemble.® 

181.  Such  are  the  tribes  of  wandering  Libyans  dwelling 
upon  the  sea-coast.  Above  them  inland  is  the  wild-beast 
tract:  and  beyond  that,  a  ridge  of  sand,  reaching  from 
Egyptian  Thebes  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.^  Throughout 
this  ridge,  at  the  distance  of  about  ten  days'  journey  from  one 


ftdorning  the  helmet  with  horns  was 
intiodaced    into   Greece    from    Asia, 
whence  nipas,   "horn,"   was  nsed  to 
signify  a  "  crest.'*     The  frcrrarrv(  was 
of  ball's  hide.     The  orifj^nal  fcvr/ry,  or 
Greek  helmet,was  probablj  of  a  similar 
material,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  its  name  from  being  of  dogfs 
skin.    The  Carians  are  said  by  Hero- 
dotus (i.  171)  to  have  been  the  first  to 
introdnoe  the  use  of  orests,  and  "  to 
pat  derices  on  shields,  and  to  invent 
handles    for    shields;    in  the  earlier 
times  their  wearers  managed  them  by 
the  aid  of  a  leathern  thong,  by  which 
they  were  slung  roimd  the  neck  and 
left  shoulder."    This  invention  of  the 
handle    was    evidently    known    long 
before  in  Egypt,  at  least  as  early  as 
2000  B.C.,  in  the  time  of  the  Osirtasens 
of  the  12th,    and  apparently  of  the 
kings  of  the  ^h  dynasty.    The  Egyp- 
tian shields  had  no  emblems  on  them. 
They  were  also  burnished  with  a  thong 
for  iospending  them  on  the  soldier's 
back,  while  using  his  left    hand  for 
some  other  pnrpose.— G.  W.] 

'This  is  the  earliest  form  of  the 
l^iend,  and  hence  the  epithet,  Tptro- 
Tcrcio,  80  frequently  applied  to  this 
goddess  (Hes.  Theog.  924;  Horn. 
Hymn.  28,  4;  Arist.  Eq.  1189;  Ac). 
Tbe  philosophical  mythus  which 
brought  Athen^  from  the  head  of  Jove, 
was  a  later  refinement. 


•  Compare  Arist.  Pol.  ii  1. 

*This  division  of  Northern  AiHca 
had  been  already  made  (ii.  82).  Nie- 
buhr  (Geogr.  of  Herod,  p.  16,  B.  T.) 
regards  it  as  artificial  and  imaginary. 
Heeren,  more  justly,  as  a  near  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth  (African  Nat.  vol.  i. 
p.  6,  E.  T.).  There  are,  in  fact,  three 
tracts,  which  stretch  across  the  conti. 
nent  from  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic  ocean ; 
first,  the  coast. tract,  or  Barbary,  the 
country  of  the  Berbers,  comprising  the 
modem  provinces  of  Morocco,  Fez, 
Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli  and  Barka, 
which  is  comparatively  fertile  :  next, 
the  hilUregion,  or  Biledulgerid,  'Hhe 
land  of  dates,"  as  the  Arabs  call  it, 
which,  especially  in  its  more  western 
pi^s,  is  greatly  infested  with  wild 
beasts ;  and  thirdly,  the  Great  Sahara. 
These  are  not  indeed, exactly,  "parallel 
belts  of  land."  The  fertility  of  the 
coast  is  interrupted  in  places,  as 
between  Tunis  and  Tripoli  and  again 
between  Cape  Mesurata  and  Benghaai ; 
and  the  hilly  tract  varies  greatly  in 
width,  and  sometimes  sinks  almost  to 
a  level  with  the  desert ;  but  speaking 
in  a  general  way,  it  would  be  right  to 
distinguish  the  regions  as  Herodotus 
does,  and  to  reg^arid  them  as  running 
across  Africa;  and  so  we  find  them 
regarded  by  Bitter  in  his  Erdkunde 
(vol.  i.  p.  897),  and  Humboldt  in  his 
Aspects  of  Nature  (voL  L  p.  58,  S.  T.). 
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another,^  heaps  of  salt  in  large  lumps  lie  upon  hills.  At  the 
top  of  every  hill  there  gushes  forth  from  the  middle  of  the  salt 
a  stream  of  water,  which  is  hoth  cold  and  sweet.'  Around 
dwell  men  who  are  the  last  inhabitants  of  Libya  on  the  side 
of  the  desert,  living,  as  they  do,  more  inland  than  the  wild- 
beast  district.  Of  these  nations  the  first  is  that  of  the 
Ammonians,  who  dwell  at  a  distance  of  ten  days'  journey 
from  Thebes,*  and  have  a  temple  derived  from  that  of  the 
Theban  Jupiter.  For  at  Thebes  likewise,  as  I  mentioned 
above,^  the  image  of  Jupiter  has  a  face  like  that  of  a  ram.* 

'  No  doubt  there  is  bere  somewhat 
too  much  of  "  regnlaritj  '*  and  "  sym- 
metry" for  truth.  (Niebuhr's  Geo- 
graph.  of  Herod,  p.  17,  B.  T.)  It  is  to 
be  remarked,  however,  that  Herodotus 
uses  the  expression,  "about  10  days' 
journey  from  one  another"  (fidXurra 
9i&  9/ica  ^iitp4vp  49ov),  which  shows  that 
he  did  not  intend  an  exact  regularity, 
such  as  his  critics  have  assumed  him 
to  mean.  Heeren  has  shown  the  gen. 
eral  measurements  not  to  err  g^atly. 
(Af.  Nat.  vol.  i.  pp.  202-236,  E.  T.) 
His  conjecture  that  Herodotus  here 
desoribeis  the  caravan  route  across  the 
desert,  between  Egypt  and  Western 
Africa,  is  one  of  those  happy  thoughts 
which  seem  obvious  as  soon  as  they 
are  uttered,  yet  which  occur  only  to 
genius. 

'  In  the  Oases  salt  is  in  gpreat  abun. 
dance,  and  sometimes  a  large  space  is 
covered  with  an  incrustation  of  it, 
which  breaks  like  frozen  mud  or  shal. 
low  water,  under  the  feet.  Springs 
frequently  rise  from  the  sand  in  that 
desert,  and  sometimes  on  the  top  of 
hillocks  of  sand  ;  where  the  water,  as 
Herodotus  says,  is  always  cool  and 
sweet ;  the  coolness  being  caused  by 
the  evaporation.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  latter  that  1  have 
seen  is  on  the  road  from  the  Little 
Oasis  to  Far&freh;  and  water  rises 
from  the  sand  in  other  places  between 
Farafreh  and  the  Oasis  of  Dakhleh. 
Though  there  is  much  salt  in  the  plain, 
these  hillocks  are  free  from  it. — 
[G.  W.] 

Minutoli,  however  (pp.   174,  175), 


describes  a  district  near  the  oasiB  of 
Anunon  (Svwah),  where  the  salt,  with 
which  Northern  Africa  everywhere 
abounds,  "rises  in  masses  above  the 
ground."  "There  are,"  he  says, 
"patches  above  a  mile  long,  so  covered 
with  this  substance  as  to  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  field  of  snow."  (Com- 
pare Hamilton,  pp.  183  and  193 ;  and 
Denham,  vol.  i.  pp.  128,  129.)  "  (hd 
of  the  midst  cif  these,"  MinutoU  adds, 
"springs  of  fresh  water  sometimes 
g^h  forth."  Mr.  Hamilton  speaks  ci 
a  spring  of  remarkably  sweet  water 
near  Augila,  which  springs  from  sand 
"  mixed  with  crystals  of  oonmion  salt, 
admirably  white  and  pure "  (p.  223). 
The  general  character  of  these  salt. 
tracts,  however,  is  rather  that  of  plains 
than  of  hills. 

^  Siwah,  which  is  undoubtedly 
where  the  temple  of  Ammon  stood 
(vide  supra,  iii.  26),  lies  at  the  dis- 
tance  of  400  geographical  miles,  or 
not  less  than  20  days*  journey,  from 
Thebes.  Heeren  thinks  that  a  station 
was  here  omitted,  or  that  the  great 
Oasis  (El  Wah)  was  reckoned  to 
Thebes.  (Afr.  Nat.  i.  p.  212,  B.  T.) 
This  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
erroneous  statement  in  the  text ;  but 
Herodotus  was  himself  deceived,  and 
led  to  contract  unduly  the  extent  of 
eastern  Africa  (vide  supra,  ch.  179). 

•  Vide  supra,  ii.  42. 

<  The  Theban  Jupiter  had  the  head 
of  a  man,  and  wore  a  cap  with  two 
long  feathers,  to  which  Q.  CurtiuB 
seems  to  allude  when  he  says,  the 
head-dress  of  the  God  of  the  Oasis  ol 
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The  Ammonians  have  another  spring  besides  that  which  rises 
from  the  salt.^  The  water  of  this  stream  is  lukewarm  at  early 
dawn ;  at  the  time  when  the  market  fills  it  is  much  cooler ; 
by  noon  it  has  grown  quite  cold ;  at  this  time,  therefore,  they 
water  their  gardens.  As  the  afternoon  advances  the  coldness 
goes  off,  till,  about  sunset,  the  water  is  once  more  lukewarm ; 
still  the  heat  increases,  and  at  midnight  it  boils  furiously. 
After  this  time  it  again  begins  to  cool,  and  grows  less  and  less 
hot  till  morning  comes.  This  spring  is  called  **  the  Fountain 
of  the  Sun."» 


Ammon  was  "  nmbricnlo  mazime  simi- 
lia."  The  Ethiopians,  however,  looked 
upon  the  ram-headed  God,  Noam  or 
Nef,  as  Jopiter,  though  they  also 
wonhiped  tbe  Amon  of  Thebes  ;  and 
both  these  Deities  are  found  in  the 
temples  of  the  Oases.  The  ram- 
headed  Gk>d,  however,  is  called 
**  Amenebis,"  t.  «.  Amnn-Nef,  at  Easr 
Zi&n  in  the  Great  Oasis;  bnt  this 
temple  was  only  bnilt  in  the  late  time 
of  Antoninns,  and  the  neighbonring 
one  at  Kasr  Ain  el  Goayta  was  dedi- 
cated under  Ptolemy  Energetes  I.  to 
the  Theban  triad  of  Amon,  Mant,  and 
Khona.  The  confusion  between  Amnn 
and  the  ram.headed  Nonm  was  first 
made  by  the  Ethiopians,  and  it  was 
only  prevalent  in  Egypt  subsequently 
to  the  age  of  the  Pharaohs ;  though  a 
few  instances  occur  in  Egypt  of  the 
ram.headed  deity  being  called  Amun, 
even  in  the  19th  dynasty.  (See  n.' 
on  Book  ii.  ch.  42.)  It  is  possible  that 
Amnn,  or  Amxm-Be,  was  originally  a 
title,  rather  than  the  name  of  a  God, 
as  Atin-re  was  added  to  the  name  of 
Nonm,  who  in  the  earliest  legends  is 
often  called  Noum.Atin-re.  This 
Atin.re  was  taken  up  as  a  Gk>d  by 
thoee  "stranger  kings"  (probably 
&om  the  title  resembling  Adoni,  or 
Attn,  "the  sun,"  and  from  Atin-re 
being  the  solar-disk ;  and  Arnxm  was 
banished  by  them.  Atin,  Atys,  or 
Attin,  was  the  sun  (Ifacrob.  Saturn,  i. 
26),  or  nature,  and  was  both  male  and 
femate.  Atin-re  was  not  a  new  Gbd, 
but  ao  Egyptian  title  g^ven  to  one  or 


more  Gods  (being  on  monuments 
erected  before  and  after  the  expulsion 
of  those  "  heretics  ")in  Pharaonio  and 
Ptolemaic  times.  Atin-re  was  perhaps 
the  visible  God,  the  solar  disk,  as 
Amun-i-e  was  the  concealed  God  (see 
n.  B  on  Book  ii.  ch.  42)  ;  and  the 
stranger-kings,  who  worshipped  the 
sun  itself,  may  on  this  account  have 
rejected  Amun.  On  their  monuments 
Atin-re  was  figured  as  the  sun,  with 
rays  terminating  in  human  hands; 
but  an  instance  occurs  of  ihe  winged 
sun  of  Hor-Hat,  with  these  rays,  even 
in  the  time  of  Sethi,  of  the  19th 
dvnasty.  (See  Ar.  At.  Eg.  W.,  pp. 
122, 123.)— [G.  W.] 

7  The  salt  of  the  Ammonians  was 
considered  to  be  of  such  excellent 
quality,  that  it  was  sent  to  Persia  for 
the  use  of  the  Great  King  (Dino,  Fr. 
15).  It  is  still  very  abundant,  the 
houses  even  been  built  of  it  (Hamilton, 
p.  294). 

^  A  similar  account  of  this  fountain 
is  given  by  Diodorus  (xvii.  50),  Arrian 
(iii.  4),  Pliny  (H.  N.  ii.  103),  and 
other  ancient  writers.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  phenomena  are 
exaggerated.  All  that  can  now  be 
found  at  Siwah  is  a  tepid  spring,  the 
water  of  which  feels  somewhat  warmer 
in  the  night  than  in  the  daytime.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  temperature 
really  varies.  (Belzoni,  p.  423 ;  Minu- 
toli,  pp.  173-174;  Browne,  Travels,  p. 
24.  Humboldt,  in  his  Aspects  <  f 
Nature,  speaks  of  the  supposed  periodi- 
cally cool  Fountain  of  the  Sun,  p.  59, 
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182.  Next  to  the  Ammonians,  at  the  distance  of  ten  days' 
journey  along  the  ridge  of  sand,  there  is  a  second  salt-hill 
like  the  Ammonian,  and  a  second  spring.  The  country 
round  is  inhabited,  and  the  place  bears  the  name  of  Angila.' 
Hither  it  is  that  the  Nasamonians  come  to  gather  in  the  dates.^ 

188.  Ten  days'  journey  from  Augila  there  is  again  a  salt-hill 


£.  T.)  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  experimented 
with  the  thermometer  at  Znbbo,  in 
the  Little  Otfis,  where  there  ia  a 
similar  spring.  The  resnlt,  in  his  own 
words,  was  the  following : 

*'  The  water  of  the  pond  at  Znbbo, 
soon  after  snnrise  (Feb.  8th),  the  ex- 
ternal air  being  51|  Fahr.,  I  found  to 
be  73|,  and  quite  warm  to  the  hand ; 
at  mid-day,  the  external  air  being  65f, 
it  was  79i,  and  cold  to  the  hand ;  and 
in  the  evening,  at  9  o'clock,  the  ex- 
temal  air  being  60|^,  the  water  was 
77A  Fahr.  and  consequently  warm  to 
the  hand.  This  pond  was  about  80  ft. 
wide,  and  was  not  more  than  5  or  6 
ft.  in  the  deepest  part»  Two  other 
springs  (at  Bowitti  and  £1  Kasr)  were 
92i  Fahr.,  and  93tV.  The  boiling 
water  was  a  natural  mistake,  from  the 
numerous  bubbles  which  rise  in  these 
sulphureous  ponds.  These  springs  and 
ponds  were  in  the  Little  Oasis,  which 
is  called  Wah  el  Behnesa,  and  in  Coptic 
Ouahe  Pemge" 

•  Vide  supra,  eh.  172.  Paoho,  re- 
marking on  the  Toraoity  of  Herodotus 
in  the  account  which  he  g^yes  of 
Augila,  observes  : — "  II  a  parl^  de  ses 
fordts  de  palmiers,  de  la  quality  ex. 
qui  80  de  ses  dattes,  et  nous  avons  dit 
qu'elles  soDt  la  plus  grande  ressonrce 
que  poss^de  encore  Augiles.  La  seule 
fontaine  qu'on  y  tronvait  de  son  temps, 
est  la  seule  qn'on  y  trouve  de  nos  jours ; 
c'est  SihiUeh.  La  seule  coUine  qui 
d'apr^  rhistorien,  existait  dans  ce  can- 
ton, est  la  seule  qui  interrompe  la  mono- 
tonie  de  son  immense  plaine  de  sables : 
elle  occupe  la  partie  nord  du  village 
principal.  De  plus,  il  ajoute  que  oette 
coUine,  oomme  celle  d'Ammon,  ^tait 
de  sel ;  et  dans  le  monticule  de  spath 
oalcaire  d' Augiles,  oomme  aux  oollines 


d'Ammon,  nous  tronvons  des  miifw 
de  sel  gemme." 

The  distance  between  the  Annno- 
nians  (SiwaJC^  and  Augila  is  correctly 
stated.  Homeman  travelled  it  in  nine 
days,  but  at  more  than  the  ordinary 
rate.  (Travels,  pp.  45,  46).  The 
Augilians  of  the  present  day  reckon  ii 
a  ten  days'  journey.  (Minutoli,  p. 
172.)— ['<AugUa  is  about  220  mOes 
west  of  fiiirafc.*'— G.  W.] 

'  The  right  of  gathering  dates  k 
still  claimed  in  certain  district  by  tlw 
Arabs ;  and  the  various  smaU  Wdht 
(Oases),  or  spots  in  the  desert  having 
springs  and  date-trees,  westward  of 
the  Egyptian  Oases,  are  still  occupied 
or  claimed  by  the  Bh&cks,  as  of  old ; 
the  Nasamones  being,  as  before  ob- 
served, the  Nahsiamones,  or  negroes 
of  the  Ammonian  district.  (See  n«  * 
on  Book  ii.  ch.  82.)  The  adoption  of 
the  palm-tree  as  an  emblem  of  victory, 
or  of  success,  doubtless  arose  from 
this  right  of  gathering  dates  in  a  oon- 
qnered  country.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  date-tree  will  not  grow  except 
where  there  is  water,  or  in  irrigated 
land ;  and  the  palm-tree  of  the  desert, 
like  the  pelican  of  the  wilderness  (a 
fish-eating  bird),  must  be  taken  in  a 
restricted  sense,  meaning  that  it  was 
found  in  spots  away  from  the  hahitit- 
tions  of  men. — [G.  W.] 

Mr.  Hamilton  informs  us  that  the 
Zowayah  Arabs,  who  inhabit  the  oasis 
of  El  Ijherri,  north-east  of  Jalo,  rega. 
larly  move  southwards  in  autunm  to 
gather  the  dates  and  figs  from  the  un- 
inhabited oases  of  £1  Koffra.  When 
they  have  left  them,  parties  of  the 
Tibboos  often  come  to  glean  the  dates 
which  remain.  (*  Wanderings,*  pp.  181, 
191,  and  197.) 
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and  a  spring ;  palms  of  the  froitfal  kind  grow  here  abundantly, 
as  they  do  also  at  the  other  salt-hills.  This  region  is  in- 
habited by  a  nation  called  the  Garamantians,^  a  very  power- 
ful people,  who  cover  the  salt  with  mould,  and  then  sow  their 
crops.'  From  thence  is  the  shortest  road  to  the  Lotophagi,  a 
journey  of  thirty  days.*  In  the  Garamantian  country  are 
found  the  oxen  which,  as  they  graze,  walk  backwards.  This 
ihey  do  because  their  horns  curve  outwards  in  front  of  their 
heads,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  fdr  them  when  grazing  to 
move  forwards,  since  in  that  case  their  horns  would  become 
fixed  in  the  ground.*^     Only  herein  do  they  differ  from  other 


'  Heeren  and  Bennell  identify  the 
ooimtry  of  the  Garamantians  with  the 
modem  Fezzan.  Bitter  adopts  the 
same  view.  (Erdknnde,  i.  p.  989.) 
The  chief  gnroonda  seem  to  be,  1. 
Feszan  is  doe  sooth  of  the  coontry  of 
the  Nasamonians,  who  line  the  shore 
of  the  Greater  Sjrtis  (sopra,  oh.  174). 
2.  It  is  the  first  well-peopled  tract, 
and  the  first  which  possesses  springs 
west  of  Aogila.  3.  It  has  a  mined  city, 
Qerma  (Garama),  once  the  capitiU. 
4.  Its  name  is  preserved  in  the  appel- 
lation Gamphasantes  (=  Garm-Pha. 
lantes,  or  Garam-Phasantes),  fonnd  in 
the  place  of  Garamantes  in  some 
writen*.  (Plin.  H.  N.  v.  8 ;  Mela,  i.  8). 
6.  It  is  the  only  tract,  where  a  great 
and  powerfol  nation  coold  live,  in  these 
parts.  These  reasons  appear  con- 
dosive. 

The  distance*  from  Angela  is  mis- 
•tated.  Rennell  imagines  that  the 
eastern  border  of  the  Gkiramantians 
might  be  within  the  distance  of  10 
days  from  the  western  limits  of  the 
Aogilians.  (Geogr.p.  615.)  Bnt  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  possible.  It 
takes  16  days  at  the  least  to  cross  the 
desert  between  Aogila,  which  is  at  the 
edge  of  the  Oasis,  and  Temts«a,  the 
fint  village  in  Fezzan.  (Homeman, 
p.  47.)  Heeren  conjectores  that 
Herodotus,  or  his  informant,  here  (as 
between  Thebes  and  the  Ammonians) 
accidentally  omitted  a  station;  and 
tliat  the  resting-place  here  spoken  of 


was  not  ten,  bnt  twenty  days'  joomey 
from  Aogila.  (Af.  Nat.  i.  p.  219, 
E.  T.)  TraghcMt  near  Zuila^  where, 
there  is  a  celebrated  spring  of  water, 
he  imagines  to  be  the  site  (p.  217). 
See  also  Lyon's  Travels  (p.  206). 

'  The  soil  of  Fezzan  is  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  salt.  It  is  only  by  a 
liberal  application  of  manore  that  any 
prodoce  can  be  raised.  (Lyon,  p. 
271.) 

*  The  conjecture  of  Heeren,  that 
this  is  another  caravan  route,  and 
indicates  the  line  of  traffic  between 
Carthage  and  the  Negro  countries, 
seems  to  be  an  extremely  happy  one. 
At  the  present  day  Murzuk,  the  capital 
of  Fezzan,  is  the  centre  from  which 
three  great  roads  diverge :  one  leading 
to  Egypt  by  way  of  Aogila  and  Siwah 
(Ammon),  another  to  Sovdan,  or  Ni- 
gritia,  across  the  Great  Desert,  and 
a  third  to  Tripoli  and  Tunis,  by  way 
of  Sokva,  Bonjem,  and  Lebida.  This 
last  is  the  roote  here  spoken  of.  It 
was  traversed  by  Captain  Lyon  in 
1820,  who  took  36  days  from  Morznk 
to  the  coast  near  Lebida,  stopping, 
however,  exactly  six  days  at  hohna. 
The  Lotophagi,  incloding  in  them  the 
Gindanians,  commenced  about  Lebida, 
(Vide  sopra,  ch.  176,  note  *.) 

'  No  oxen  of  this  kind  have  been 
observed  by  modem  travellers,  thoogh 
the  same  accoont  is  given  by  many  of 
the  ancients.  (Alex.  Mynd.  ap.  Athen. 
y.  20,  p.  221,  E.  j  Plin.  H.  N.  viiL  45 ; 
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oxen,  and  farther  in  the  thickness  and  hardness  of  ihdr 
hides.®  The  Garamantians  have  four-horse  chariots,  in  which 
they  chase  the  Troglodyte  Ethiopians,^  who  of  all  the  nations 
whereof  any  account  has  reached  our  ears  are  by  far  the 
swiftest  of  foot.®  The  Troglodytes  feed  on  serpents,  lizards, 
and  other  similar  reptiles.  Their  language  is  unlike  that  of 
any  other  people ;  it  sounds  like  the  screeching  of  bats.* 

184.  At  the  distance  of  ten  days' journey  from  the  Garaman- 
tians there  is  again  another  salt-hill  and  spring  of  water; 
around  which  dwell  a  people,  caUed  the  Atarantians,^  who 
alone  of  all  known  nations  are  destitute  of  names.     The  title 


Mela,  i.  8.)  Heeren  oonjectnres  that 
the  horns  were  made  to  grrow  in  this 
way.  The  neatherds  of  Africa,  he 
.says,  frequently  amuse  themselyes  in 
giving  an  artificial  form  to  the  horns 
of  their  cattle,  by  continually  bending 
them.  (Af.  Nat.  i.  p.  222,  £.  T.)  But 
it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  motive  for 
their  giving  them  so  inoonyenient  a 
shape. 

<  The  thickness  and  hardness  of  the 
bides  of  the  cattle  in  this  part  of 
Africa  are  noticed  by  modem  travel- 
lers.    (Homeman,  p.  127.) 

'  It  is  usual  to  regard  the  word 
Troglodyte  here  as  a  proper  name. 
But  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
translate  "  the  Ethiopians  who  dwell 
in  holes."  Troglodytes  have  always 
abounded  in  Africa.  The  most  noto- 
rious are  those  along  the  shores  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  of  whom  Strabo  gives  a  full 
account  (xvi.  p.  1102).  There  were 
others  upon  the  Nile.  (Strab.  xvii.  p. 
1159.)  Those  here  spoken  of  must 
be  distinguished  from  both.  They 
dwelt  probably  in  the  region  south  of 
Fezzan,  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Tibesti  range,  where  the  Tihhoo  Irs- 
ehadf  or  Rock  Tibboos,  are  still  said  to 
live  in  caves.  (Homeman,  p.  107  ; 
Denham,  vol.  i.  p.  140.) 

*  Great  slave-hunts  {Qraztie  in  the 
language  of  the  country)  are  still 
common  in  Fezzan.  Armed  bodies  of 
800  or  1000  men  set  forth  on  these 
expeditions,  and  sweep  the  countries 
to  the  Bouthward  of  their  inhabitants, 


returning  after  an  absence  of  montiia, 
with  a  band  of  captives,  often  naore 
numerous  than  the  captors.  (See, 
among  others,  Hamilton,  p.  196.) 
These  are  usually  Txbhoos.  The  Tib- 
hooa  are  described  as  '*  a  timid  race, 
in  such  dread  of  a  gun  or  horse,  that 
the  bare  sight  of  an  Arab,  and  par- 
ticularly a  mounted  one,  is  sufficient 
to  put  a  number  of  them  to  fiigfai." 
(Lyon,  p.  254.)  Their  "agility"  is 
said  to  be  **  proverbial,"  and  their 
neighbours  caU  them,  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, "the  Birds"  (ib.  p.  227). 

•  **  The  people  of  Augila,  in  speak- 
ing of  these  tribes  (the*  Tihhoog)," 
observes  Homeman,  "say  that  their 
language  is  like  the  whistling  of 
birds"  (Journal,  Ac.,  p.  119.) 

1  All  the  MSS.  have  AUantuMs 
which  was  read  evidently  by  Pliny 
(v.  8),  and  Mela  (i.  8).  The  reading 
Atarantians  is  recovered  from  Busta- 
thius  (ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  66).  The 
locality  of  this  people  is  very  uncer- 
tain. Heeren  conjectures  that  the 
route  described  by  Herodotus  turns 
southward  at  the  Garamantiau  station, 
and  that  the  Atarantians  are  the  Bor- 
nous  of  Tegerry ;  but  this  view  is  quite 
incompatible  with  the  words  of  Hero- 
dotus in  ohs.  181  and  185.  We  must 
regard  him  as  proceeding  westward, 
and  seek  for  the  Atarantians  among 
the  Tuariks  of  the  Western  Sahara. 
Oudney  found  salt-plains  and  springs 
in  this  countiyi  to^wds  Gadamis  (pp. 
96^). 
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of  Ataranidans  is  borne  by  the  whole  race  in  common ;  but 
the  men  have  no  particular  names  of  their  own.'  The  Ataran- 
tianSy  when  the  snn  rises  high  in  the  heaven,  curse  him,  and 
load  liim  with  reproaches,  because  (they  say)  he  bums  and 
wastes  both  their  country  and  themselves.  Once  more  at  the 
distance  of  ten  days'  journey  there  is  a  salt-hill,  a  spring,  and 
an  inhabited  tract.  Near  the  salt  is  a  mountain  called  Atlas, 
very  taper  and  round ;  so  lofty,  moreover,  that  the  top  (it  is 
said)  cannot  be  seen,  the  clouds  never  quitting  it  either 
summer  or  winter.^  The  natives  call  this  mountain  "the 
Pillar  of  Heaven ; "  *  and  they  themselves  take  their  name 
from  it,  being  called  Atiantes.  They  are  reported  not  to  eat 
any  living  thing,  and  never  to  have  any  dreams. 

185.  As  far  as  the  Atiantes  the  names  of  the  nations  in- 
habiting the  sandy  ridge  are  known  to  me  ;  but  beyond  them 
my  knowledge  fails.  The  ridge  itself  extends  as  far  as  the 
Pillars   of    Hercules,   and   even  further  than    these  ;^  and 


'  Leo  Africanns  says  of  the  Bornons 
— "  Quantnm  k  quodam  mercatore  in- 
teUigere  potai,  qui  longam  cum  his 
habaerat  consnetndinem,  .nullwn  hie 
frr^prium  nomen  auditis,  sed  omnes  vol 
a  long^tadine,  vel  pinguitndine,  ant 
alio  qnoYis  acctdente  nomen  habent " 
(riL  p.  255,  A).  Salt  (Travels  in 
Abyimnia,  p.  379)  notices  a  similar 
custom  among  the  negroes  south  and 
west  of  Abyssinia ;  but  it  does  not  by 
any  means  amount  to  the  entire 
absence  of  names  which  is  spoken  of 
hj  Herodotus.  He  probably  misunder. 
itood  his  informant. 

'  Ideler  has  shown  (see  Humboldt's 
Aspects  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pp.  144-146, 
K.  T.)  that  there  was  a  confusion  in 
the  Greek  mind  with  respect  to  Atlas. 
The  earlier  writers  (Homer,  Hesiod, 
^.)  intended  by  that  name  the  Peak 
of  Tenerifie,  of  which  they  had  some 
instinct  knowledge  derived  from 
Phoenician  sources.  The  later,  unac- 
quunted  with  the  great  Western 
Ocean,  placed  Atlas  in  Africa,  first 
fOKarding  it  as  a  single  mountain,  and 
^hen,  88  their  geographical  knowledge 


increased,  and  they  found  there  was 
no  very  remarkable  mountain  in  North- 
western  Africa,  as  a  mountain  chain. 
Herodotus  is  a  writer  of  the  transition 
period.  His  description  is  only  ap- 
plicable to  the  Peak,  while  his  locality 
is  Africa — not,  however,  the  western 
coast,  but  an  inland  tract,  probably 
south-eastern  Algeria.  Thus  his 
mountain,  if  it  is  to  be  considered  as 
having  any  foundation  at  all  on  fact, 
must  represent  the  eastern,  not  the 
western,  extremity  of  the  Atlas  chain. 
*  So  ^schylus  says  of  the  giant 
Atlaa— 

wp6t  iviripovt  rowovt 
2<rTf|ffC,  niow'  oifuatfov  r«  Kai  x0O¥6t 
Afiotv  ip»i6«»v,  h.xvot  oint  cva')KaXov.—  P.  V.  367. 

And  Pindar,  in  like  manner,  calls  Etna, 
kIvv  obpayla,  (Pyth.  i.  19,  ed.  Diss.) 
The  supposed  height  of  the  "  pillar  * 
may  be  gathered  from  the  Scholiast  on 
Plato,  who  reports  that  its  shadow 
extended  to  the  distance  of  5000  stades 
(ad  Plat.  IHm.  p.  426,  ed.  Bekker). 

'  Herodotus,  it  should  be  observed, 
knows  that  the  African  coast  prqjecis 
beyond  the  pillars. 
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Oroa^ioiit  tiie  whole  distance,  at  the  end  of  eveiy  ten  dsys' 
joamej,  there  is  a  satt-mine,  with  people  dwelling  lonnd  it 
wiw  all  of  them  bnild  their  honses  with  blocks  of  the  satt. 
Koimm  falls  in  these  parts  of  Libya;  if  it  were  otherwise,  the 
vrnlls  of  these  booses  could  not  stand.^  The  salt  quarried  ifi 
of  two  eokNUS,  white  and  purple  J  Beyond  the  ridge,  sooth- 
wavfe  in  the  direction  of  the  interior,  the  country  is  a  desert,* 
with  so  springs,  no  beasts,  no  rain,  no  wood,  and  altogether 
Aee&mte  of  moisture.* 


<  T%BT  (B.  K.  ▼.  5)  mentioiu  the 
s^  Ikmc  €i  the  Afnoui  tribes  bor. 
^ieEii^  «B  dM  Grant  DmtrU  They 
Uw  bcwB  fo«Bd  br  Xr.  HMBiTtinn  in 
t!>f  v^wtf  of  Asnm,  aad  bj  OMtnej 
rf  Vrtiir>  Tms^db.  voL  L  p.  78)  in 
tb*  w*t$wm  pert  of  Psbb;  and  no 
o.  «><  ^  nsa  m  MMT  fwrt*  of  tfce  S»hanL 
*.>oi.^>f  TS  wrds  •« — **  XotwiUi^aBd- 
xrx  x^  ncATWtsE'  and  fitneae  of  the 
«ow<  li*  «w«  WKVid  it  preferred  (for 
k^«««^  \  |V«i*»f«?  f too:  I  bp  w»nl  of  lime ; 
jtf*c  u^  <*?«f  w:ii:  wii-rh  tbe  boaae  is 
«cYo:^v  AiKxbfr  th.r. jT:  aotuJerain 
r*  .*  v^AX  uv«*  IS  •«»  oaager  of  tbe 

Mr.  Kj^  :to«  fSTS^"!  «w  no 
t7«o4«  o:  j«:s^:t  a:«:T<rf  the  Iwild- 
vi^ ;  Kcu  »s  «  c-ii  »i>*  booses  are 
K.  ;  »  :fc  bkv-t*  of  Twk-«*:t,  some- 
u<'^^«  *.:sN^jS  T»tnN  ce3-<«i«i  loipeiber 
^  ,-  iK»*--  rrvfls  the  dryness  of  the 
<-  Jaw  u  s  k-j>i  of  w*:i  'i?  perfecdT 

iv>,:*e^  t.  :,*  «#  i>jfc«  «-**  P*rt  « 

AtVv^  »*  »K<  <*:ir>r:v  w:!^^^!  imin, 
K-i  i.s*i  ^-«  ?5t:'*>  *5  in:«j»U  of  five, 
^^^^'.^  ^a*^;  r.'.?*f  Toar*  vjv  Tt^V  Ham> 
K  K  sa'^^AK  r^  :*■-»  wnre  i>i4»ral  war, 
t.v  .>  ;*^.  rvN'^  *.r  5«,^  "^  -  *  Neil  h«"  dew 
(ts-*  ii.».  i*5-.S*  il  ^^^^  »k^-'»to  plains, or 
tM'^yx^Ntv  ^i*  tK^  r  jc  vwin^  ^urfsce  ibe 
^-4-*i»*  \^'  ^vwwi*v^  Ue;  tor  bested 
^N  :„w.»*  W  *Ar.  ^^rrywberes*«cvndii^r, 
Un$kn)x^  ***^  T»ivwf^  and  disperse 
^MK*^  »*\f.:v^t««i>Kin^  ck^."  (As- 
Mx^t^  \M  N*;«r«^  x\  I,  K  p-  »,  K  T.) 

»  t  W  i\Yk^«ut  of  Atnc«  i*,  in  f»ct> 
^^f  f  Wv*  .\  ix  WW'  •^  Air  <*,*'  s»x*«  Leo, 
«^  WN)  >w^  <«  ¥•»♦<'  •l**^  **^  ****  babet, 
l«rt«r  Id  ii»od  «  Mec«Mi»*iifti*  (the 


A^oAAa  of  oar  anthor)  yelni  : 

ant  gessiim,  eandidi,  rubHy  et  dnenon 

oolari8,e«foditur"  (p.  29S>,  B).    '*Th» 

salt  of  the  mountain  Haddeflb,"  writei 

Dr.  Shaw,  "  is  of  a  reddishy  or  pw^ 

'.  colour:  yet  what  is  washed  down  bm 

'  these  precipices  hj  the  dews  attaioeth 

I  another  colonr,  becoming  as  vhik  m 

snow.  .  .  .  The  salt  of  the  monntainf 

near  Levotaiah  and  Jebel  Miniss,  it  d 

,  a  grey  or  bluish  colour."     (Trarek,  p, 

'  He  alludes  to  the  great  Sihaxa. 

I  This  sandy  tract,  diversified  here  and 

'  there  by  high  table-land,  low  plains, 

I  isolated  small  hills  and  rocks,  and  u- 

dolating  ground,  produces   in  ptscet 

tome  low  desert  shrubs  and  tufts  of 

grass,  like  the  little  Sahara  to  the 

sooth  of  the  Begency  of  Tunis.  Among 

the  plants  of  the  Sahara  mentioned 

to  me  by  the  neighbouring  AralM  an 

the  Sheea  (the  "  She  "  of  Lucas)  and 

hytkfran     (Artemisia     Judaica    aod 

incolta)  ;  the  ruttum,  or  broom  (Spar- 

tium    monospermum) ;     the     pricklj 

)tadtk  ;  the  r^Huf  (atriplex  hahmas) ; 

thenm(A  (a  Salioomia)  ;  the  mdk^ 

Ac    The  ancients  were  not  altogether 

unacquainted    with    the    interior  d 

Africa ;  and  Ibn  Batuta  bhows  in  the 

14th  century  how  much  was  known  of 

;  Timbuctoo  and  the  Soodin.-  [G.  W.] 

•  The  horrors  of  the  great  Africas 

desert    have,    both    in   ancient  and 

modem  times,  been  somewhat  exag* 

gerated.    *<From  the  best  and  most 

recent  intelligence,"  says   Humboldt, 

'*  we  learn  that  the  desert  of  Sahara  is 

composed  of  several  detached  basins, 

and  that  the  number  and  the  petals- 
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186.  Thns  from  Egypt  as  far  as  Lake  Tritonis  Libya  is 
inhabited  by  wandering  tribes,^  whose  drink  is  milk^  and  their 
food  the  flesh  of  animals.  Cow's  flesh  however  none  of  these 
tribes  ever  taste,  but  abstain  from  it  for  the  same  reason  as 
the  Egyptians,  neither  do  they  any  of  them  breed  swine. 
Even  at  Cyren^,  the  women  think  it  wrong  to  eat  the  flesh 
of  the  cow,  honouring  in  this  Isis,  the  Egyptian  goddess, 
whom  they  worship  both  with  fasts  and  festivals.®  The 
BarcsBan  women  abstain,  not  from  cow's  flesh  only,  but  also 
from  the  flesh  of  swine. 

187.  West  of  Lake  Tritdnis  the  Libyans  are  no  longer 
wanderers,*  nor  do  they  practise  the  same  customs  as  the 


tion  of  the  fertile  Oases  is  verj  much 
greater  than  had  been  imagined.  .  .  . 
It  is  now  generally  affirmed  that  the 
sand  covers  only  the  smaller  portion 
of  the  great  lowland."  (Aspects  of 
Nature,  vol.  L  p.  114,  B.  T.)  The 
Sahara  is  not  eDtirelj  destitute  of 
animals.  The  "  lion  of  the  desert "  is 
indeed  a  European  fiction  (Caret te, 
Exploration  de  VAlg^rie,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
126.129),  but  gaxelles,  wild  asses,  and 
ostriches  are  to  be  met  with.  Springs 
there  are  none ;  but  a  brackish  water 
is  procured  from  wells,  often  of  great 
depth.  Bain,  as  already  mentioned, 
is  a  rarity.  Palms  grow  in  the  Oases; 
aad  their  dates  form  the  principal 
food  of  the  Tibboos  and  Tuaricks,  the 
inhabitants,  respectively,  of  the  east- 
en  and  western  sand.regions.  Per- 
h^  the  Dotion  of  the  extreme  sterility 
of  the  d^ert  arose  from  the  fact  that 
npon  the  main  routes,  that  from  Murzuk 
to  Lake  Tschad,  and  that  from  Insalah 
to  Timbnctoo,  the  aridity  is  frightful. 
(Hmnboldt,  1.  s.  c.) 

*  Herodotus  here  indicates  that  he 
is  about  to  resume  the  account  of  the 
**-coa8t  tribes,  which  was  broken  off 
at  the  end  of  ch.  180. 

^  The  water  in  Northern  Africa  is 
tot  the  most  part  so  strongly  impreg. 
uted  with  salt  that  milk  forms  the 
«ly  palatable  beverage.  It  is  how- 
ever at  the  present  day  a  rarity.  (See 
D«nl»»m*i  Travels,  vol.  i  p.  42.) 

tOL.  m. 


'  The  Greeks,  on  settling  in  Africa, 
appear  to  have  adopted  many  customs 
from  their  "  barbarian "  neighbonrs. 
As  their  monarchs  took  the  name  of 
Battus,  the  native  term  for  "king" 
(supra,  ch.  155),  so  the  citizens  gene- 
rally conformed  to  African  manners. 
The  Cyrenean  Greeks  took  the  costume 
of  the  country.  Pacho  observes  upon 
the  "  striking  analogy "  between  the 
dresses  depicted  in  the  tombs  and  the 
modem  costume  of  Fezzan  (p.  210). 
The  four-horse  chariot  was  used  com- 
monly at  Gyrene  while  it  was  still 
rare  in  Greece  (infra,  ch.  189).  The 
habit  of  burning  the  dead  was  aban- 
doned, and  rock  tombs  were  excavated 
with  vast  toil  (which  are  often  of 
striking  beauty)  as  receptacles  wherein 
to  lay  up  the  bodies  of  the  departed. 
(See  Hamilton's  Wanderings,  p.  65.) 
There  are  no  urns,  nor  places  for  them, 
but  many  miles  of  necropolis  extend- 
ing all  round  the  city — the  monuments 
and  sarcophagi  rising  in  terraces  of 
ten  and  even  twelve  rows,  one  above 
the  other.  (Ibid.  p.  86.  Compare  the 
view  of  the  ruins,  supra^  p.  133.)  It 
appears  from  the  passage  in  the  text 
that  a  portion,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
Egyptian  ritual  was  adopted  both  in 
Gyrene  and  Barca,  the  latter  being 
even  more  African  than  the  former. 
See  above,  oh.  164,  note*.) 

*  West  of  Lake  Tritonis  the  Libyans 
are  no  longer  wanderers,  as  the  Nasa- 
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wandering  people,  or  treat  their  children  in  the  same  way. 
For  the  wandering  Libyans,  many  of  them  at  any  rate,  if  not 
all — concerning  which  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty— when 
their  children  come  to  the  age  of  four  years/  bnm  the  TeiBS  at 
the  top  of  their  heads  with  a  flock  from  the  fleece  of  a  sheep: 
others  bom  the  veins  about  the  temples.*  This  they  do  to 
prevent  them  from  being  plagued  in  their  after  lives  by  a  flov 
of  rheum  from  the  head ;  and  such  they  declare  is  the  reason 
why  they  are  so  much  more  healthy  than  other  men.  Cer- 
tainly the  Libyans  are  the  healthiest  men  that  I  know  ;*  but 
whether  this  is  what  makes  them  so,  or  not,  I  cannot  positirelj 
say — ^the  healthiest  certainly  they  are.  If  when  the  children 
are  being  burnt  convulsions  come  on,  there  is  a  remedy  of 
which  they  have  made  discovery.  It  is  to  sprinkle  goat's 
water  upon  the  child,  who  thus  treated,  is  sure  to  recover.  In 
all  this  I  only  repeat  what  is  said  by  the  Libyans. 

188.  The  rites  which  the  wandering  Libyans  use  in  sacri- 
ficing are  the  foUowing.  They  begin  with  the  ear  of  the 
victim,  which  they  cut  off  and  throw  over  their  house :  this 
done,  they  kill  the  animal  by  twisting  the  neck.  They  sacri- 
fioo  to  the  Sun  and  Moon,  but  not  to  any  other  God.    This 


m\>«Hv«  and  oshors  between  it  and 
K<\j^l  w^^fv.  Tfcv^>e  west  cf  the  Tri- 
i\u\w  livtHi  br  apiculture  (ch.  191). 
1^\*  i;»  #t  ;i  tfctv  oA»^,  except  apon  the 

*  Haniuvj?  wuh  a  red-hot  iron  is  still 
)vr«kCtiM\l  in  tho*e  cvMuitries  for  the 
OV4W  of  dis«>a^^  (Lvon,  p,  *43; 
Han\iltvu\,  p,  i»;»  )  See  also  Denham's 
'i^rtkv^^l*,  \»hv^  cjkils  this  mtxle  of  cure 
**  iht>  aorenncn  Arab  remedj  for  al- 
moat  ewnr  tiisK^aior."  (Vol.  L  p.  173.) 
Mr.  Lajrard  in^tu^ea  its  use  among  the 
Arabt  of  Me<h>jx)tamia  (Ninereh  and 
Babylon,  p.  :>l»l) ;  and  Lieut.  Burton 
among  the  Es^yptians  (Pilgrimage  to 
KlMedineh.  toI.  i.  p.  80).  A  similar 
notion  prevailed  in  Scythia  in  ancient 
times.  (Hippocrat.  de  A6re,  AquA,  et 
LooiB,  §  47.) 

•  Vide  supra,  ii.  77.     The  Tuaricks 


bare,  of  all  existing  tribes,  the  be* 
right  to  be  regarded  as  the  deeoend- 
ants  of  Herodotus's  Libyans.  Tbej 
are  free  from  the  intermixtures  which 
have  changed  the  character  of  the 
tribes  upon  the  coast.  They  ipesk 
the  Berber,  or  old  African  langosge- 
(Lyon,  p.  111.)  They  are  not  a  blick 
race,  nor  have  they  the  negro  featoree- 
(Humboldt,  i.  p.  67;  Prichard.  Nit 
Hist,  of  Man,  p.  264.)  Lyon  sayf  of 
them,  "They  are  the  finest  race  of 
men  I  ever  saw  :  tall,  straight  and 
handsome,  with  a  certain  air  of  inde- 
pendence and  pride  which  is  rery  im- 
posing** (p.  109).  By  the  amusing 
account  which  he  gives  (pp.  115,  UB) 
of  their  application  for  medicines,  it 
appears  that  there  was  but  little  ill- 
ness  among  those  with  whom  bs  b^ 
came  acquainted. 
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worship  is  common  to  all  the  Libyans.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  parts  about  Lake  Tritdnis  worship  in  addition  Triton, 
Neptune,^  and  Minerva,  the  last  especially. 

189.  The  dress  wherewith  Minerva's  statues  are  adorned, 
imd  her  -^gis,  were  derived  by  the  Greeks  from  the  women  of 
Libya.  For,  except  that  the  garments  of  the  Libyan  women 
are  of  leather,®  and  their  fringes  made  of  leathern  thongs^ 
instead  of  serpents,  in  aU  else  the  dress  of  both  is  exactly 
alike.  The  name  too  itself  shows  that  the  mode  of  dressing 
tfie  Pallas-statues  came  from  Libya.  For  the  Libyan  women 
wear  over  their  dress  goat-skins  stript  of  the  hair,  fringed  at 
their  edges,  and  coloured  with  vermihon ;  ^  and  from  these 


''  Vide  sopra,  ii.  60. 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Northern  Africa, . 
uid  even  the  tribes  of  the  desert,  wear 
at  the  present  day  chiefly  woollen 
and  cotton  garments.  In  the  interior, 
however,  that  is  in  Sondan  or  Nigritia, 
"  the  general  dress  is  leather."  (Lyon, 
p.  127.)  Among  the  desert  tribes, 
the  Toaricks  not  nnfreqnently  wear 
leathern  shirts  over  the  rest  of  their 
dresB.  Lyon  gfives  a  representation  of 
this  oostome  (p.  110). 

*  leathern  dresses  of  women,  with 
fringes  of  thongs,  have  always  been 
common  in  Africa;  and  these  last 
^being  the  origin  of  the  snakes  of  the 
iBgis  is  Yery  probable.  The  unmarried 


g^ls  of  Ethiopia  now  only  wear  an 
apron  of  thongs,  not  nnlike  that  on 
the  nose  of  a  charger.  It  is  called 
Bah&t,  and  is  sometimes  ornamented 
with  cowries. — [G.  W.] 

'  Vermilion  is  abundant  in  North 
Africa.  (Pacho,  p.  59.)  Red  shoeK 
are  commonly  worn  at  Tripoli.  (Lyon, 
p.  7.)  Bed  shawls  and  mantles  are 
frequent  in  the  interior.  (Ibid.  pp. 
153-155.)  The  African  nations,  too, 
continue  to  excel  in  the  dressing  and 
dyeing  of  leather.  The  superiority  of 
Morocco  leather  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged. Eyen  the  barbarous  tribes  of 
the  interior  possess  the  arts;  and 
Lyon  tells  us  that  in  Kashna  ''the 
people  are  excellent  workers  in  wood 
and  leather,  which  they  prepare  equally 
well  as  Europeans,  dyeing  it  of  very 
fine  colours."  (Travels,  p.  139.)  These 
colours  are  elsewhere  stated  to  be 
chiefly  yellow,  red,  and  black  (p.  155) . 
Beaufoy  (Afric.  Assoc.  1790)  says  that 
the  skins  are  those  of  the  goat. 

Rennell  (Geograph.  of  Herod,  p. 
669)  conjectures  that  the  tanning  and 
dyeing  of  leather  was  first  practised 
by  the  Libyans,  passing  from  them 
into  Egypt  and  the  East,  while  it  was 
likevrise  carried  across  the  sea  directly 
into  Greece.  He  notices  the  "rams" 
skins  d/ycd  red**  which  covered  the 
tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  (Exod. 
xxy.  5,  Ac),  as  possibly  the  manufac- 
ture of   Libyan   tribes.     They  must 
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goat-skinB  the  Greeks  get  their  word  iEgis  (goat-harness).  I 
think  for  my  part  that  the  loud  cries  uttered  in  our  sacred 
rites*  came  also  from  thence;  for  the  Libyan  women  are 
greatly  given  to  such  cries  and  utter  them  very  sweetly. 
Likewise  the  Greeks  learnt  from  the  Libyans  to  yoke  foar 
horses  to  a  chariot.' 


have  been  brought  from  Kgypt,  and 
Egypt  has  always  imported  leather 
from  the  interior.  (MaHlet,  p.  199 ; 
Lyon,  p.  158.) 

*  These  cries,  according  to  the  Scho- 
liast on  iBschylns  (Sept.  o.  Th.  274), 
were  solely  in  honour  of  Minenra 
(Athen^).  They  were  not  howling 
cries,  but  rather  triumphal  shonts. 
*OKo\6(§uf  (=  hXaXdCtw)  is  to  shont  the 
interjection  &A,  or  ^X,  an  exclamation 
of  joy  and  triumph.  *E\tXl(tiy  (= 
nlnlare)  is  to  shont  ix  (Lat.  n1),  or 
dKtKtVf  a  cry  of  lamentation.  Homer 
speaks  of  the  ^XoXvy)^  as  proper  to  the 
worship  of  Athen^ : 


Tp<rt  Bvpat  wife  OcaM*  KaKXiwappot' 
Al  6'  oKoXvyp  wS^au  'A^ifrp  XCtpat  iv^rxo*- 
U.  tL  S9f -301. 

'  It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  is 
intended  by  this  assertion.  Herodo- 
tus can  scarcely  mean  that  the  Gyre. 
nwans,  having  learnt  the  practice  from 
the  Libyans,  communicated  it  to  their 
countrymen;  for  not  only  was  the 
four-horse  chariot  known  in  Greece 
half  a  oentuxy  before  the  founding  of 
Gyrene,  when  it  was  first  introduced 
into  the  games  at  Olympia  (Bans.  t. 
8,  §  3),  but  it  was  even  Imown  to 
Homer,  and  according  to  him,  used  by 
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190.  All  ihe  wandering  tribes  bury  their  dead  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  Greeks,  except  the  Nasamonians.  They 
bury  them  sitting,  and  are  right  carefol  when  the  sick  man  is 
at  the  point  of  giving  up  the  ghost,  to  make  him  sit  and  not 
let  him  die  lying  down.*  The  dwellings  of  these  people  are 
made  of  the  stems  of  the  asphodel,  and  of  rashes  wattled 
together.*  They  can  be  carried  from  place  to  place.  Such 
are  the  customs  of  the  afore-mentioned  tribes. 

191.  Westward  of  the  river  Triton  and  adjoining  upon  the 
Auseans,^  are  other  Libyans  who  till  the  ground,  and  live  in 
houses :  these  people  are  named  the  Maxyans.^  They  let  the 
hair  grow  long  on  the  right  side  of  their  heads,®  and  shave  it 
close  on  the  left ;  they  besmear  their  bodies  with  red  paint ; 
and  they  say  that  they  are  descended  from  the  men  of  Troy.' 
Their  country  and  the  remainder  of  Libya  towards  the  west  is 


the  Greeks  in  war  in  the  very  earliest 
ages.  (D.  iriii.  185;  Od.  xiii.  81.) 
Oin  H^odotas  intend  to  assert  a  con. 
nectton  between  Greece  and  Libya 
Proper  in  ihe  ante-Homerio  times  ? 

The  fcLct  probably  is  that  the  four- 
horse  chariot  first  came  into  nse  in 
ISgypt  (MinntoH,  Abhandl.  Vermischt. 
Inhalts.  ii.  1,  1^.  129139),  and  passed 
thence  both  into  Libya  Proper  and 
into  Greece.  The  Gyrenaeans,  however, 
may  not  have  begnn  to  employ  the 
foor-horse  chariots  for  common  nse  till 
they  settled  in  Africa,  and  may  have 
adopted  the  cnstom  from  the  Libyans. 

*We  may  compare  with  this  the 
eoatom  of  the  Gnanches,  the  primitive 
inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Isles,  a 
genuine  African  people,  who  bnried 
their  dead  standdng,  some  with  a  staif 
in  their  hands.  (Prichard,  Nat.  Hist, 
of  Man,  p.  267.) 

[Hie  Shnlloks  of  the  White  River 
bury  their  dead  npright.  The  ancient 
Britons  often  bnried  them  in  a  sitting 
postore,  the  hands  raised  to  the  neck, 
and  the  elbows  close  to  the  knees. — 

•  Hellaniciis  (Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  i.  p. 
S7,  Fragm.  93),  in  relating  this  same 
feature,  mentions  that  these  *<  houses  " 
were  merely  "to  keep  off  the  sun" 


(5<roy  oKtas  e^eira),  by  which  they  wonld 
appear  to  have  been  little  more  than 
hnge  parasols. 

•  Vide  snpra,  ch.  180.  Herodotns 
here  proceeds  in  his  enameration  of 
the  tribes  of  the  coast. 

^  This  people  had  been  mentioned 
nnder  the  same  name  by  Hecatseus 
(Fr.  304).  It  is  donbtfal  whether 
they  are  distinct  from  the  Machlyann 
of  ch.  180.  Some  writers  called  them 
Mazyans.  (Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.)  The 
word,  especially '  in  this  latter  form, 
may  be  connected  with  the  term  Ama- 
zighy  which  is  the  name  g^ven  by  the 
Shuluh,  or  Berbers  of  the  Northern 
Atlas,  to  their  dialect  of  the  Berber 
langoage.  Amazigh  means  "noble." 
(Prichard's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man,  p.  263.) 

"  The  Egyptians  left  a  tnft  of  hair 
on  the  forehead  of  their  children,  and 
another  sometimes  on  the  back  of  their 
heads,  as  they  still  do ;  bat  the  long 
lock  left  on  the  right  side  of  the  head 
was  the  real  emblem  of  childhood. 
(Compare  Macrob.  Satnm.  L  26.  and 
see  n.  on  Book  ii.  ch.  65.)— [G.  W.] 

*  The  tradition  was,  that  Antenor, 
on  his  way  to  Italy,  coasted  along  the 
African  shore,  and  planted  colonies. 
(Of.  Pind.  Pyth.  v.  78,  ed.  Diss.) 
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far  faller  of  wild  beasts,  and  of  wood,  than  the  country  of  the 
wandering  people.  For  the  eastern  side  of  Libya,  where  the 
wanderers  dwell,  is  low  and  sandy,  as  far  as  the  river  Triton ; 
but  westward  of  that  the  land  of  the  husbandmen  is  yery 
hilly,  and  abounds  with  forests  and  wild  beasts.^  For  this  is 
the  tract  in  which  the  huge  serpents'  are  found,  and  the  lions, 
the  elephants,  the  bears,  the  aspicks,  and  the  homed  asses.* 


*  It  would  be  impossible,  even  with 
our  present  knowledge,  to  describe 
more  accnrately  the  general  differences 
between  the  eastern  and  western 
regions  of  North  Africa.  While  the 
western  region,  containing  the  conn- 
tries  of  Morocco,  Algiers,  and  Tnnis,  is 
monntainons,  well  wooded,  and  well 
watered,  and  conseqnently  abounds 
with  wild  beasts  (Hmnboldt's  Aspects, 
i.  p.  115),  the  eastern,  comprising  Tri- 
poli and  Barka,  is  a  low,  flat,  sandy 
tract,  almost  destitute  of  perennial 
streams,  and  admitting  of  cultivation 
unlj  in  certain  favoured  spots.  It  con- 
tains few  wild  animals,  and  those 
chiefly  of  a  harmless  character. 

The  coMse  of  this  difference  is  to  be 
found  in  the  sudden  sinking  and  con- 
traction of  the  mountain  range  which 
runs  across  North  Africa,  at  about  the 
8th  or  9th  degree  of  longitude  (E. 
from  Greenwich).  The  continuation  of 
Atlas,  which  under  the  names  of 
iioudah  and  Harudsh  extends  from  the 
borders  of  Tunis  to  the  Egyptian 
Natron  lakes,  is  a  low  basaltic  range 
of  hills,  rather  than  mountains,  quite 
insufficient  to  collect  moisture  and 
form  rivers.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  desert  extends  north  of  this  line, 
and  is  only  prevented  from  reaching 
the  sea  by  the  abundant  rains  which 
fall  upon  the  coast  in  consequence  of 
the  vicinity  of  the  Mediterranean. 
(See  Beeche/s  Narrative,  pp.  17,  37, 
41,  48,  59,  Ac.;  Delia  Cella,  p.  46, 
E.  T.  ;  Lyon,  p.  232.) 

*  These  are  of  the  Python  tribe, 
still  found  in  Africa  (noted  of  old 
from  one  of  them  having  stopped  the 
army  of  Begulufl),  and  common  in 
our  modem  museums.  The  Greek 
name  Python  was  probably  Egyptian, 


Pi-Tan,  and  may  be  traced  in  the  Tan, 
or  Tanin  of  Hebrew,  translated  "  ser- 
pent,"*'  Exod.  vii.  10;  or  "dragon," 
Psa.  xliv.  19 ;  Isa.  xiii.  22  and  xxviL 
1 ;  Jer.  ix.  11 ;  and  "  whale,**  in  Gen. 
i.  21;  Job  vii.  12;  Exek.  xxxii.  2; 
but  which  in  Genesis  might  rather 
apply  to  the  Saurian  monsters  in  the 
early  state  of  the  world.  It  is  singu- 
lar that  the  Egyptians  even  believed 
that  it  was  inhabited  by  large  mon- 
sters. (See  Lyell's  Pr.  Geology,  L 
p.  22.)  The  Python  evidently  corre- 
sponded to  the  Giant  '' Aphophis,** 
or  Apap,  of  Egypt,  represented  as  the 
"great  serpent,"  who  was  sin,  and 
was  pierced  by  the  spear  of  Horos 
(Apollo)  and  other  gods.  The  last 
syllable  of  Satan  (Shaytiui)  is  not 
related  to  Tan,  as  some  might  imagine, 
the  t  being  a  Q,  not  a  n,  in  the  He- 
brew ;  but  Titan  may  be  related  to  it. 

-ro.w.] 

'  Elephants  are  not  now  found  in 
the  countries  north  of  the  desert.  It 
is  doubted  whether  they  oould  ever 
have  been  indigenous  in  those  regions, 
but  the  testimony  of  Pliny  ("file- 
phantes  fert  Africa  ultr^  Syrticas 
solitndines,  et  in  MauritanxA,"  H.  N. 
viii.  11)  would  seem  to  settle  the 
question.  Hanno's  voyage  likewise 
mentions  them  as  seen  near  Cape 
Soloeis  (p.  6).  Bears  are  rare,  and 
are  not  mentioned  by  Leo  among  the 
animals  of  Africa.  Shaw  however 
speaks  of  them  as  occasionally  found 
in  Barbary  (Travels,  p.  249).  Ser- 
pents, both  great  and  small,  uid  lions, 
are  common.  It  is  uncertain  what 
animal  Herodotus  intends  by  hif 
"homed  ass;"  probably  some  kind 
of  antelope. 
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Here  too  are  the  dog-faced  creatures,  and  the  creatures 
without  heads,  whom  the  Libyans  declare  to  have  their  eyes  in 
their  breasts ;  and  also  the  wild  men,  and  the  wild  women,* 
and  many  other  far  less  fabulous  beasts. 

192.  Among  the  wanderers  are  none  of  these,  but  quite  other 
animals ;  as  antelopes,  gazelles,  buffaloes,  and  asses,  not  of 
the  homed  sort,  but  of  a  kind  which  does  not  need  to  drink  ;^ 
also  oryxes,**  whose  horns  are  used  for  the  curved  sides  of 
citherns,  and  whose  size  is  about  that  of  the  ox ;  foxes, 
hyaenas,  porcupines,  wild  rams,  dictyes,*^  jackals,  panthers, 
boryes,  land-crocodiles  about  three  cubits  in  length,®  very  like 
lizards,  ostriches,  and  little  snakes,  each  with  a  single  horn. 
All  these  animals  are  found  here,  and  likewise  those  belonging 


*  Apes  of  some  large  species  were 
probably  intended,  pongos  possibly,  or 
chimpanzees.     Compare  Hanno's  Nar- 
latiTB :  '  *  At  the  bottom  of  this  bay  lay 
an  island   like  the  former,  having  a 
lake,  and  in  this  lake  another  island, 
full  of  wild  people  (ji€<rr^   hyBp^wv 
ieypimr).    Far  the  g^reater  proportion 
were  women,  whose  bodies  were  cov- 
ered with  hair,  and  whom  our  inter- 
preters   called    GorillaB.     Thongh  we 
pursued  the  men,  we  conld  not  catch 
aoj  of  them,  since  all  fled  from  ns, 
escaping   over    the    precipices,    and 
defending     themselves    with    stones. 
However  we  took  three  women ;  bnt 
they  attacked  their  conductors  with 
their  hands  and  teeth,  and  conld  not 
be  prevailed  on  to  accompany  ns.   We 
therefore  killed  and  flayed  them,  and 
brought  their  skins  with  ns  to  Gar. 
thige."    (pp.    13,    14.)       Our    early 
▼ojagers  used  much   the  same   Ian- 
gMge:  "We    came  to  another    yle, 
wh^  the  folk  bin  alle  skynned  roughe 
hear,  as  a  rough  best,  saf  only  the  face, 
and  the  pawme  of  the  hand."     (Man- 
derille's  Voyages,  p.  361.) 

'  The  wild  ass  can  live  in  the  worst 
puts  of  the  desert,  and  needs  probably 
leas  water  than  almost  any  animal. 
Still,  however,  there  are  no  doubt 
timet  when  "  the  wild  asses  quench 
their  thirst"    (Ps.civ.  11.)     Leo  says. 


'*  Confer tim  incedunt  cum  vel  pabu- 
lantur,  velpotant**  (p.  292,  B). 

•  The  antelopes,  oryx,  addax,  be'isa, 
and  defassa  (or  bubalis  ?)  are  common 
in  Africa.  Some  Greek  lyres  have 
been  found  with  the  upright "  comua  " 
made  of,  or  in  imitation  of,  the  horns 
of  the  antelope  addax,  probably  the 
oryx  of  Herodotus  ;  and  many  are  so 
figured  on  the  vases.  Hence  the  name 
**  K^para**  "  Phoenix,"  the  word  used 
here  for  "  cithara,"  is  supposed  to  have 
been  applied  to  the  lyre,  or  cithara, 
from  its  introduction  from  Phcenicia, 
in  the  same  manner  as  many  things 
are  now  called  by  the  Arabs  "  Vene- 
tian : "  thus  a  gun  is  hendookSeh  ;  nuts, 
hindook  ;  a  sequin,  b4ndookee ;  a  deal 
plank,  loh  hdndookeef  Ac. — [G.  W.] 

7  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  animal 
is  here  intended.  No  other  writer 
mentions  either  the  dictys  or  the  horys,  • 

^  This  immense  lizard,  or  monitor, 
is  very  common  in  Egypt  and  other 
parts  of  Africa.  It  is  called  in  Arabic 
Wdran,  or  Wurran  e*  Gebel,  "of  the 
mountains,"  or  W.  el  ard,  "of  the 
earth,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Wurran  el  bahr  "  of  the  river."  The 
former  is  the  Lacerta  scincus;  the 
other  L.  Nilotica.  It  is  generally 
about  3  ft.  long ;  and  I  have  found  one 
very  large,  which  measured  about  4  ft. 
The  other  is  rather  smaller.— [G.  W.] 
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to  other  countries,  except  the  stag  and  the  wild-boar;  bat 
neither  stag  nor  wild-boar  are  fonnd  in  any  part  of  Libya-* 
There  are,  however,  three  sorts  of  mice  in  these  parts;  the 
first  are  called  two-footed ;  ^  the  next,  zegeries,'  which  is  a 
Lybian  word  meaning  "  hills ; "  and  the  third,  urchins-* 
Weasels  also  are  found  in  the  Silphium-region,^  much  like 
the  Tartessian.  So  many,  therefore,  are  the  animals  bdong- 
ing*to  the  land  of  the  wandering  Libyans,  in  so  far  at  least  as 
my  researches  have  been  able  to  reach.* 


'  This  assertion  is  echoed  hj  Aris- 
totle  (Hist.  An.  viii.  28),  and,  so  far 
as  regards  the  stag,  by  Pliny  (H.  K. 
viii.  33).  Modem  research  does  not 
entirely  bear  it  out.  Deer  are  com- 
paratively rare  in  Africa,  where  ante- 
lopes of  varions  kinds  supply  their 
place ;  bat  still  they  are  found  in  parts 
of  Bwrbary,  in  Guinea,  and  in  Abys- 
sinia. The  wild  boar  of  Enrope  is 
entirely  unknown,  but  other  species, 
not  very  far  removed  from  it,  are  met 
with  (Pacho,  p.  244). 

[Deer  are  represented  on  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments  in  the  early  time  of 
the  Osirtasens.— G.  W.] 

*  The  jerboa  {Dijms  jaculus  of  Lin- 
iiasus)  is  undoubtedly  intended.  This 
animal  is  common  in  Northern  Africa 
(Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbary,  p.  321; 
Lyon,  p.  272;  Hamilton,  p.  170).  lt« 
fore-legs  are  very  diminutive,  and,  like 
the  kangaroo  and  the  squirrel,  it 
usually  sits  upright. 

[The  jerboa  has  the  habit  of  sitting 
up  on  its  hind  legs,  using  its  small 
forepaws  as  hands;  it  even  drinks 
water  as  a  man  sometimes  does,  raising 
it  to  its  mouth  with  both  hands.  The 
"  mouse,"  or  akber  -oap  of  Isa.  Ixvi.  17, 
and  Levit.  ix.  29,  is  supposed  to  be 
this  animal. — [G.  W.] 

'  Perhaps  the  Ountahaf  described 
by  Lyon  as  ''an  animal  of  the  rat 
species,  having  a  bushy  tail,  and  head 
resembling  that  of  a  badger  "  (p.  272). 
The  native  name,  uegeriesy  has  becoi 
derived  from  zigar,  a  kind  of  root 
(Bochart*B  Phaleg.  ii.  4),  and  again 
compared  with  the  Fezzanian  dxidzira 


or  zcueeray  which  is  applied  to  spots 
on  the  desert  where  pahn-trees  grow 
(Lyon,  p.  346  ;  Jahn,  Annal.  viii.  S, 
p.  286)  ;  but  no  satiefactory  explana- 
tion of  it  has  really  yet  been  dis- 
covered. 

*  These  three  kinds  of  African 
"  mice  "  are  described  in  nearly  the 
same  terms  by  Theophraetns  (ap- 
Phot.  Bibl.  oclxxviiL),  and  JSUaa 
(Hist.  An.  XV.  26). 

^  The  weasel  is  sometimes  fonnd  on 
the  Cyrenaio  coins  below  the  rspre- 
sentation  of  the  Silphium. 

*  How  accurate  these  researches 
were,  will  appear  sufficiently  from  a 
single  comparison.  Lyon  says,  "  The 
animals  found  in  Fezzan  are,  the  tiger- 
cat,  /jyccna,  jackal y  fox ^  buffalo  (of  three 
kinds),  antelope^  wild  cat,  porcvpine, 
hedgehog y  rat,  guntshOy  mouse  (of  two 
kinds),  jVr&oo,  rabbit,  hare,  and  earner 
(Travels,  pp.  271,  272).  Here  the 
additions  are  unimportant,  exo^t  the 
camel,  which  was  probably  introduced 
at  a  later  period.  The  only  omissicos 
from  the  list  of  Herodotus  worth 
notice  are,  the  wild  ass,  the  wild  nan, 
the  panther,  and  the  great  lizard  or 
land-orocodile.  Three  of  these  are 
borne  out  by  Leo  Africanus,  who 
notices  the  "  Asinus  sylvaticns,"  the 
"  adinudn,"  of  which  he  says, "  arietem 
form4  refert,''  and  the  leopard,  which 
is  constantly  confused  with  the  pan- 
ther (see  Leo*s  Africa,  pp.  292-2^)- 
The  fourth — the  great  lizard  or  moiii- 
tor^also  really  belongs  to  the  ooontry 
(see  above,  note  '). 
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198.  Next  to  the  Maxyan  Libyans  are  the  -Zavecians,** 
whose  wives  drive  their  chariots  to  battle. 

194.  On  them  border  the  Gyzantians ;  "^  in  whose  country 
a  vast  deal  of  honey  is  made  by  bees ;  very  much  more,  how- 
ever, by  the  skill  of  men.®  The  people  all  paint  themselves 
red,  and  eat  monkeys,  whereof  there  is  inexhaustible  store  in 
thehills.* 

195.  Off  their  coapt,  as  the  Carthaginians  report,  lies 
an  island,  by  name  Cyraunis,  the  length  of  which  is  two 
hundred  furlongs,  its  breadth  not  great,  and  which  is  soon 
reached  from  the  mainland.^  Vines  and  olive-trees  cover  the 
whole  of  it,  and  there  is  in  the  island  a  lake,  from  which 
the  young  maidens  of  the  country  draw  up  gold  dust,  by 
dipping  into  the  mud  birds'  feathers  smeared  with  pitch. 
If  this  be  true,  I  know  not ;  I  but  write  .what  is  said.^  It 
may  be  even  so,  however;  since  I  myself  have  seen  pitch 
drawn  up  out  of  the  water  from  a  lake  in  Zacynthus.®    At 


'  The  ZaTecians  (or  Zabyoians,  ac- 
cording to  some  MSS.)  are  not  men- 
tioned  by  any  other  extant  writer. 
They  were  known,  however,  to  Heca- 
taeos  (Steph.  Byz.  in  voc.).     It  seems 
to  have  been  from  them  that  a  gi'eat 
portion   of    tho    Boman   province  [of 
Africa,  extending  north  as   far  as  to 
the  36th  parallel,  was  called  Byzacium 
(PKny,  r.  4).     A  similar  transposition 
has  occurred  in  the  case  of  their  neigh- 
bours, the  Oyzantians,  or  Zygantians. 
'  Many  of  the  MSS.  have  "  Zygan- 
tians," which  was  the  form  preferred 
by  HecatsBns  (Steph.  Byz.  in  yoc  Zv- 
ytarrU).      They    gave    name    to    the 
northern  division  of  the  Boman  Africa, 
which  reached  from  the  river  Tosca  (the 
Zame)  to  Heraclea  (Herkla),  and  was 
called  Zengitania  (Plin.  1.  s.  c).     It 
oontuned  Carthage,  Hippo,  and  Utica. 

*  Bees  still  abonnd  in  this  country, 
and  honey  is  an  important  article  of 
commeroe  (Delia  Cella,  p.  198,  E.  T.). 
A  substitute  for  honey  is  likewise  pre- 
pared firom  the  juice  of  the  palm 
(Shaw,  p.  225). 

*  Monkeys  hare  always  abounded 


in  the  Western  division  of  North  Africa 
(cf .  Diod.  Sic.  XX.  58  j  Leo  Afric.  p. 
294,  B.).  Diodorus  says  that  there 
were  three  places  named  Pithecusssa 
(Ape-town),  because  the  houses  were 
as  full  of  apes  as  of  men. 

*  Niebuhr  (Geograph.  of  Herod,  p. 
20,  E.  T.)  supposes  Cyraunis  to  be  the 
Ceme  of  Hanno,  Scylax,  and  other 
writers,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic,  be- 
yond Cape  Soloeis,  commonly  regarded 
as  the  modem  Isle  of  Arguin.  But 
probably  Bennell  (p.  638)  is  right  in 
looking  upon  the  Cyraunis  of  Herodotus 
as  the  Cercinna  of  Strabo  (xvii.  p. 
1178)  and  Pliny  (v.  7),  which  is  un- 
doubtedly the  Karkewna  or  Kerkiness 
the  present  day.  The  length  g^ven  by 
Pliny  (25  Roman  miles)  exactly  corre- 
sponds with  the200  stadia  of  Herodotus. 
Kiepert  takes  this  view  (Map  II.). 

*  Achilles  Tatius  (ii.  14)  has  the 
story ;  but  he  is  of  no  weight  as  an 
authority. 

>  Zante  still  produces  large  quanti- 
ties of  mineral  pitch.  Dr.  Chandler 
thus  describes  the  "  tiCr-springs  "  (as 
he  calls  them)  of  that  island  : 
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xij*  fi^et  I  spettk  ot  there  mre  a  number  of  lakes ;  bat  one  is 
lAT^a*  ir%r.  ibe  rest,  bang  seTenty  feet  eveiy  way,  and  two 
fiih:-=is  in  drrih-  Here  they  let  down  a  pole  into  the  water, 
wiih  a  bTinch  of  myrtle  tied  to  one  end,  and  when  they  raise 
h  a^:ii:^  ihri^  is  p::ch  sticking  to  the  myrtle,  which  in  smeU 
is  like  ^  lir:im^n.  bet  in  all  else  is  better  than  the  piteh  of 
Fieria.*  This  th^y  pour  into  a  trench  dug  by  the  lake's  side ; 
ani  when  a  g-x>d  deal  has  thus  been  got  together,  they  draw 
it  of  anl  pTit  it  np  in  jars.  Whatever  falls  into  the  lake 
ws^s^rs  oiJrrgr.^uiid,  and  comes  np  in  the  sea,  which  is  no 
Irss  thin  fo;ir  f^irl^n^  distant.*  So  then  what  is  said  of  the 
island  oS  the  Libyan  coast  is  not  without  likelihood. 

U>tL  The  Carthaginians  also  relate  the  following : — There  is 
a  c?TintrT  in  Libya,  and  a  nation,  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
lults.*  whioh  they  an?  wont  to  visit,  where  they  no  sooner 
arrive  Int  for:hwith  they  unlade  their  wares,  and  having  dis- 
}v  s<d  thtm  after  an  orderly  fashion  along  the  beach,  leave 
them.  and.  r^toming  aK>ard  their  ships,  raise  &  great  smoke. 


^TSe  tar  is  prc«isc<\i  in  a  small 
vaI>T.  abcas  two  bears  &t«i  the  town, 
i':*  t^e  AM,  acd  eccompa«s«d  witli 
nx-anra;::^^  except  tcwanis  the  bar. 
The  spniie.  wh.cfc  is  icoa  distinct  and 
»rt  for  iiis|vctxp,rise<  en  the  further 
>ide,  near  the  fcot  of  the  hill.  The 
well  is  circular,  and  4  or  o  feet  in 
d  ameter.  A  shning  film  like  oil, 
mixed  with  scnm,  swims  on  the  top. 
^on  remove  this  %citk  a  h'rit-?^,  and  see 
the  tar  at  the  bottom.  3  or  4  feet  below 
the  surface,  .  .  .  The  water  is  limpid, 
and  mns  off  with  a  smart  current.  .  .  . 
We  filled  some  resaels  with  tar  6y 
letting  it  trickle  into  them  from  the 
boughs  which  tre  immersed;  and  this  is 
the  method  used  to  gather  it  from  time 
to  time  into  pits,  where  it  is  hardened 
by  the  sun  to  he  barrelledj  when  the 
quantity  is  snfiicient''  (Trarels,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  367,  368). 

*  The  pitch  of  Pieriawas  considered 
the  best  in  Greece.  Pliny  says  "  Asia 
picem  IdsBam  maxim^  probnt,  Grsecia 
riericam"    (H.    N.    xir.    20).      The 


quality  of  the  Zante  pitch  is  said  now 
to  be  bad.  It  is  nnsnited  for  cordage; 
and  can  only  be  applied  to  the  outside 
of  boats  when  mixed  with  a  better 
article. 

*  The  sea  has,  apparently,  encroached 
upon  the  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
**  tar-springs."  They  are  now  only 
separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  moiass 
and  a  thin  strip  of  shingle  (Walpole's 
Turkey,  voL  ii.  pp.  1,  2).  The  re- 
appearance in  the  sea  of  substances 
thrown  into  the  lake  is  not  confirmed 
by  modem  travellers. 

•  The  trade  of  the  Carthaginians 
with  the  western  coast  of  Africa  (out- 
side the  Straits  of  Gibraltar)  has  been 
folly  proved ;  and  some  suppose  the 
glass  objects  still  found  there  were 
brought  by  them. 

The  name  Carthage  has  been  noticed 
in  n.  '  to  Book  ii.  ch.  32.  The  deriva- 
tion Cartha-hedith  (or  hedes)  "new 
town,"  seems  the  most  probable  one.— 
[G.  W.] 
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The  natives,  when  they  see  the  smoke,  come  down  to  the  shore, 
and,  laying  out  to  view  so  much  gold  as  they  think  the  worth 
of  the  wares,  withdraw  to  a  distance.  The  Carthaginians 
upon  this  come  ashore  and  look.  If  they  think  the  gold 
enough,  they  take  it  and  go  their  way ;  but  if  it  does  not  seem 
to  them  suflBcient,  they  go  aboard  ship  once  more  and  wait 
patiently.  Then  the  others  approach  and  add  to  their  gold,  till 
the  Carthaginians  are  content.  Neither  party  deals  unfairly 
by  the  other :  for  they  themselves  never  touch  the  gold  till  it 
comes  up  to  the  worth  of  their  goods,  nor  do  the  natives  ever 
carry  oflF  the  goods  till  the  gold  is  taken  away.*^ 

197.  These  be  the  Libyan  tribes  whereof  I  am  able  to  give 
the  names ;  and  most  of  these  cared  little  then,  and  indeed 
care  Uttle  now,  for  the  king  of  the  Medes.  One  thing  more 
also  I  can  add  concerning  this  region,  namely,  that,  so  far  as 
our  knowledge  reaches,  four  nations,  and  no  more,  inhabit  it; 
and  two  of  these  nations  are  indigenous,  while  two  are  not. 
The  two  indigenous  are  the  Libyans  and  Ethiopians,  who 
dwell  respectively  in  the  north  and  south  of  Libya.  The 
PhcEnicians  and  the  Greeks  are  in-comers.® 


^  The  "dumb  commerce  of  the 
Aliican  nations  is  now  matter  of  no- 
toriety. It  exists  not  only  upon  the 
western  coast,  but  also  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  the  interior  (See  Een- 
nell,  p.  717).  Lyon  thus  describes  it: 
— "  An  invisible  nation,  according  to 
onr  informant,  inhabit  near  this  place 
(Soudan),  and  are  said  to  trade  by 
night  Those  who  come  to  traflSc  for 
their  gold,  lay  their  merchandize  in 
beape,  and  retire.  In  the  morning 
they  find  a  certain  quantity  of  gold- 
dost  placed  against  every  heap,  which 
if  they  think  sufficient,  they  leave  the 
goods;  if  not,  they  let  both  remain 
tin  more  of  the  precious  ore  is  added  " 
(p.  149).  Shaw  gives  a  similar  ao- 
poont  (Travels,  p.  302).  For  further 
u^staocee,  see  the  Journal  of  the  Asi- 
atic Society,  vol.  xviii.  p.  348. 

■  The  Egyptians  are  omitted,  be- 
came Egypt  is  reckoned  to  Asia  (supra, 


ii.  17,  iv.  39  and  41).  Taking  the 
Ethiopians  to  represent  that  type  of 
man,  which  starting  from  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Egyptian,  develops 
into  the  Negro,  we  shall  find  no  reason 
to  cavil  at  the  enumeration  of  races  in 
our  author.  The  Libyans,  the  indi- 
genous  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
parts,  are  the  modem  Berbers,  who, 
under  various  names,  Berbers,  Shuluks, 
Gabyles,  and  Tauriks,  continue  to  form 
an  important  element  in  the  popula- 
tion of  North  Africa,  stretching  from 
the  mountains  of  Marocco  to  the  oasis 
of  Ajnmon.  Southward  of  this  race 
dwell  an  entirely  different  people. 
From  Senegambia  to  Nubia,  a  type  of 
man  approaching  more  or  less  nearly 
to  the  Negro,  is  found  to  prevail 
(Prichard,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man,  p. 
269) .  Even  the  southern  races,  Caffres 
and  Hottentots,  appear  to  belong  to 
this  same  family  (ibid.  p.  314).     In 
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198.  It  seems  to  me  that  Libya  is  not  to  compare  for  good- 
ness of  soil  with  either  Asia  or  Europe,  except  the  Cinyps- 
region,'  which  is  named  after  the  river  that  waters  it.  This 
piece  of  land  is  equal  to  any  country  in  the  world  for  cereal 
crops,  and  is  in  nothing  like  the  rest  of  Libya.  For  the  soil 
here  is  black,  and  springs  of  water  abound ;  so  that  there  is 
nothing  to  fear  from  drought ;  nor  do  heavy  rains  (and  it  rains 
in  that  part  of  Libya  ^)  do  any  harm  when  they  soak  the 
ground.  The  returns  of  the  harvest  6ome  up  to  the  measure 
which  prevails  in  Babylonia.'  The  soil  is  likewise  good  in  the 
country  of  the  Euesperites ;  ®  for  there  the  land  brings  forth  in 


these  we  hare  the  Ethiopians  of  Hero- 
dotus. The  other  two  Herodotean 
races  have  been  absorbed,  as  likewise 
haye  the  Romans  and  the  Vandals. 
The  only  existing  element  in  the  popu- 
lation of  Africa  which  does  not  appear 
in  Herodotus,  is  the  Arabian,  the  in- 
troduction of  which  is  fixed  historically 
to  the  period  of  the  Mahometan  con- 
quests, A.D.  639-710. 

"  Delia  Cella  says  of  this  region, 
"  The  extensive  plain,  which  about  an 
hour's  march  from  the  torrent  (Cinyps) , 
stretches  out  to  the  east  as  far  as  Cape 
Mesuratat  is  abundantly  productive. . . . 
This  extraordinary  degree  of  fruitful- 
ness  is  not  owing  to  the  industry  of 
the  inhabitants,  but  proceeds  from  the 
generous  nature  of  the  soil,  sponta- 
neously covered  with  palm  and  olive- 
trees,  which  there  require  no  sort  of 
cultivation"  (p.  37).  Beechey  ex- 
presses himself  still  more  strongly: 
"  From  the  summit  appears,"  he  says, 
"  the  whole  plain  of  Lehidat  stretching 
down  in  a  gentle  slope  from  the  high 
ground  to  the  sea ;  and  a  more  beau- 
tiful scene  can  scarcely  be  witnessed 
than  that  which  is  presented  by  this 
fine  tract  of  country.  Thick  g^ves  of 
olive  and  date-trees  are  seen  rising 
above  the  villages  which  are  scattered 
over  its  surface,  and  the  intermediate 
spaces  are  either  covered  with  the 
most  luxuriant  turf,  or  rich  with 
abundant  crops  of  grain  "  (Narrative, 
p.  61).    Hence  the  force  of  the  line  in 


Ovid  (Pont.  ii.  7,  25)  :— 
*  aDTphiie  segetiB  dtiAs  nnmermbis  ariaUs." 

*  The  "heavy  rains"  of  this  regka 
are  noticed  by  Beechey  (pp.  37,  41, 48, 
&c)  ;  Lyon  (p.  332)  ;  Delia  Cella  (p. 
46)  ;  and  Hamilton  (p.  150).  Tbey 
fall  chiefly  in  the  month  of  November. 
Compare  note  on  ch.  158. 

'  Vide  supra,  i.  193. 

'  The  Euesperites  are  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  town,  called  Hesperides  by 
Scylax  (p.  Ill),  Euesperides  by  Hero- 
dotus (supra,  ch.  171),  and  Hesperis 
by  Stephen  (advoc.).  It  was  situated 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Greater 
Syrtis,  between  the  Boreanor  Northern 
Promontory  {Cape  Tejones)  and  Tau- 
chira.  The  Ptolemies  changed  its 
name  to  Berenice  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  1181 ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  V.  5),  which  has  since  been 
corrupted  into  Benghaxi,  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  famous  gardens  of 
the  Hesperides  were  at  this  place; 
but  Pacho  has  observed  (p.  173)  that 
this  is  unlikely,  as  the  whole  country 
about  Benghs^  is  bare  of  trees.  He 
places  the  gardens  considerably  farther 
to  the  east,  near  Cape  Phyous  (the 
modem  Ras  iSfem),  and  not  far  from 
Cyrene.  The  account  in  Scylax  bean 
out  this  view  (pp.  110,  111). 

Benghazi  is  still  famous  for  its  cexeal 
crops,  great  quantities  of  which  are 
carried  to  Augpla  and  there  offered  for 
sale,  year  by  year  (Homeman,  p.  39). 
Mr.  Hamilton  says  of   the  tract  cul- 
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the  best  years  a  hundred-fold.    But  the  Ginyps-region  yields 
three  hundred-fold. 

199.  The  country  of  the  Cyrenseans,  which  is  the  highest 
tract  within  the  part  of  Libya  inhabited  by  the  wandering 
tribes,^  has  three  seasons  that  deserve  remark.  First  the 
crops  along  the  sea-coast  begin  to  ripen,  and  are  ready  for  the 
harvest  and  the  vintage ;  after  they  have  been  gathered  in, 
the  crops  of  ihe  middle  tract  above  the  coast-region  (the  hill- 
conntry,  as  they  call  it)  need  harvesting ;  while  about  the  time 
when  ^8  middle  crop  is  housed,  the  fruits  ripen  and  are  fit 
for  cutting  in  the  highest  tract  of  all.*  So  that  the  produce  of 
the  first  tract  has  been  all  eaten  and  drunk  by  the  time  that 
the  last  harvest  comes  in.  And  the  harvest-time  of  the  Gyre- 
lueans  continues  thus  for  eight  full  months.  So  much  con- 
cerning these  matters. 

200.  When  the  Persians  sent  from  Egypt  by  Aryandes  to 
help  Pheretima,  reached  Barca,  they  laid  siege  to  the  town, 
calling  on  those  within  to  give  up  the  men  who  had  been  guilty 
of  the  murder  of  Arcesilaiis.  The  townspeople,  however,  as 
they  had  one  and  all  taken  part  in  the  deed,  refused  to  enter- 
tain the  proposition.     So  the  Persians  beleaguered  Barca  for 


tiTrnted  by  the  Benghazini: — **  The 
soil  is  a  rioh  loam,  yielding,  withont 
toy  eort  of  tilling,  abandaiit  harvests 
of  wheat  and  barley.  It  seems  prob- 
able that,  if  a  moderate  amount  of 
i^bonrwere  expended  in  the  husbandry 
0!  Una  country,  its  ample  crops  would 
▼»  with  those  of  Egypt  or  Sicily " 
(Wanderings,  p.  167). 

*  Kiepert  g^ves  the  height  of  the 
opper  plateau  of  Cyrene  at  1700  feet 
(Atlas,  Map  XXII.).  Beechey  esti- 
lifted  it  at  1800  feet  (p.  434,  and 
W)te).  It  is  probably,  as  Herodotus 
•js,  the  bftiest  region  of  North- 
^•«t«m  Africa,  though  some  of  the 
■lunBiits  in  the  basaltic  chain  of  Ha- 
nultsh  may  attain  a  greater  elcTation. 
^ttcho  obsenres  in  speaking  of  this 
P***?© — "L'heureuse  disposition  de 
cette  partiede  la  Libye  . . .,  la  gradua- 
^  de  B68  terraces  boiss^,  et  leur 


situation  vari^  .  .  .,  pr^sentent  autant 
de  conditions  favorables  k  cette  f^oon- 
dit^  successiye,  et  mettent,  on  pent  le 
dire,  la  merveilleuse  tradition  d'Hero- 
dote  hors  de  tout  soup9on  d'exagera- 
tion"  (Voyage  dans  la  Marmarique, 
&c.,  ch.  zYii.  pp.  285,  236). 

Mr.  Hamilton  says :— "  When  I  left 
Dema  the  grape  season  was  long  over ; 
in  Grennah,  on  my  return,  not  a  cluster 
remained  on  the  few  vines  g^wn  by 
the  Bedawin :  here  (at  Belandsh)  I 
bought  white  g^pes  with  which  the 
trellises  were  loaded,  and  which  were 
not  yet  ripe.  Herodotus  speaks  of  the 
three  climates  of  the  Cyrenaica,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  harrest  is 
carried  on  during  eight  months  of  the 
year ;  and  it  was  interesting  to  meet 
with  this  practical  confirmation  of  his 
remark"  (Wanderings,  p.  124). 
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nine  months,  in  the  course  of  which  they  dug  several  mines' 
from  their  own  lines  to  the  walls,  and  likewise  made  a  number 
of  vigorous  assaults.  But  their  mines  were  discovered  by  a 
man  who  was  a  worker  in  brass,  who  went  with  a  brazen 
shield  all  round  the  fortress,  and  laid  it  on  the  ground  inside 
the  city.  In  other  places  the  shield,  when  he  laid  it  down,  was 
quite  diunb  ;  but  where  the  ground  was  imdermined,  there  the 
brass  of  the  shield  rang.  Here,  therefore,  the  Barcsans 
countermined,  and  slew  the  Persian  diggers.  Such  was  the 
way  in  which  the  mines  were  discovered ;  as  for  the  assaults, 
the  Barcseans  beat  them  back. 

201.  When  much  time  had  thus  been  consumed,  and  great 
numbers  had  fallen  on  both  sides,  nor  had  the  Persians  lost 
fewer  than  their  adversaries,  Amasis,  the  leader  of  the  land- 
army,  perceiving  that,  although  the  BarcsBans  would  never  be 
conquered  by  force,  they  might  be  overcome  by  fraud,  con- 
trived as  follows.     One  night  he  dug  a  wide  trench,  and  laid 
light  planks  of  wood  across  the  opening,  after  which  he  brought 
mould  and  placed  it  upon  the  planks,  taking  care  to  make  the 
place  level  with  the  surrounding  groimd.     At  dawn  of  day  he 
summoned  the  Barcseans  to  a  parley  :  and  they  gladly  hearken- 
ing, the  terms  were  at  length  agreed  upon.     Oaths  were  inter- 
changed upon  the  ground  over  the  hidden  trench,  and  the 
agreement  ran  thus — "  So  long  as  the  ground  beneath  our  feet 
stands  firm,  the  oath  shall  abide  unchanged ;  the  people  of 
Barca  agree  to  pay  a  fair  sum  to  the  king,  and  the  Persians 
promise  to  cause  no  further  trouble  to  the  people  of  Barca." 
After  the  oath,  the  Barcaeans,  relying  upon  its  terms,  threw 
open  all  their  gates,  went  out  themselves  beyond  the  waUs, 
and  allowed  as  many  of  the  enemy  as  chose,  to  enter.     Then 
the  Persians  broke  down  their  secret  bridge,  and  rushed  at 


•  Mining  was  no  doubt  practised 
from  very  early  times.  It  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Assyrian  sculptures, 
where  it  is  the  substitnte  for  the 
battering  practised  by  the  Greeks  and 
BomanB.     The  Persians  seems  to  have 


been  partjcniarly  fond  of  attempting 
it,  wherever  the  natnre  of  the  ground 
made  it  practicable  (vide  infra,  v.  116, 
and  vi.  18 ;  comp.  Polyaen.  vii.  11,  §  6). 
In  Boman  history  we  find  it  as  early  u 
the  6th  oentnry  b.  c.  (Liv.  iv.  22,  v.  IV.) 
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speed  into  the  town — their  reason  for  breaking  the  bridge 
being,  that  so  they  might  observe  what  they  had  sworn ;  for 
they  had  promised  the  BarcsBans  that  the  oath  should  continue 
**  so  long  as  the  ground  whereon  they  stood  was  firm."  When, 
therefore,  the  bridge  was  once  broken  down,  the  oath  ceased 
to  hold. 

202.  Such  of  the  BarcsBans  as  were  most  guilty  the  Persians 
gave  up  to  Pheretima,  who  nailed  them  to  crosses  all  round 
the  walls  of  the  city.^  She  also  cut  off  the  breasts  of  their 
wives,  and  fastened  them  likewise  about  the  walls.  The 
remainder  of  the  people  she  gave  as  booty  to  the  Persians, 
except  only  the  Battiadse,  and  those  who  had  taken  no  part  in 
the  murder,  to  whom  she  handed  over  the  possession  of  the 
town. 

203.  The  Persians  now  set  out  on  their  return  home,  carry- 
ing with  them  the  rest  of  the  Barcaeans,  whom  they  had  made 
their  slaves.  On  their  way  they  came  to  Cyren6 ;  and  the 
Cyrenasans,  out  of  regard  for  an  oracle,  let  them  pass  through 
the  town.  During  the  passage.  Bares,  the  commander  of  the 
fleet,  advised  to  seize  the  place  ;  but  Amasis,  the  leader  of  the 
land-force,  would  not  consent ;  "  because,**  he  said,  '*  they  had 
only  been  charged  to  attack  the  one  Greek  city  of  Barca."  ® 
When,  however,  they  had  passed  through  the  town,  and  were 


'  Compare  the  punishment  of  the 
BabyloDians  by  Darios  (supra,  iii.  159), 
and  see  note  ad  loc. 

•  This  whole  account  of  the  danger 
and  escape  of  Gyrene  is  exceedingly 
improbable.  If  Gyrene  was  not  in 
rebellion,  the  Persians  wonld  pass 
through  it,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  on 
their  way  to  and  from  Barca.  If  it 
was,  they  would  have  orders  to  reduce 
it  no  less  than  Barca.  If  the  Gyre- 
means  regarded  their  coming  as 
hostile,  they  would  not  have  been 
induced  by  an  oracle  to  open  their 
gates.  If  they  had  opened  their  g^tes 
and  suffered  no  ponishment,  it  is  not 
Hkely  that  a  hostile  attack  would 
directly  afterwards  have  been  made 


on  them.  Again  the  panic  is  sus- 
picious. And  the  preseuce  of  Bares, 
the  commander  of  the  fieety  is  an  im- 
probability. Probably  the  Gyrensaans» 
who  were  under  the  government  of 
Battus  IV.,  established  king  by  his 
grandmother  before  she  sought  the 
assistance  of  Aryandes  (Menecles,  Fr. 
2),receiTed  the  Persians  with  due  sub- 
mission, both  on  their  way  to  Barca 
and  on  their  return ;  and  incurred  no 
further  danger  or  loss  than  was  in- 
volved in  the  necessity  of  furnishing 
supplies  to  the  host.  In  after  times 
vanity  might  induce  them  to  declare 
that  they  had  assumed  an  attitude  of 
defiance. 
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ESSAY   I. 

OK  THE  CT¥TfKRT4VS  OF  HEEODOTTS  AND  THE  IDGBATIOXS 
OF  THE  CYMRIC  RACE. 

L  Efcrlr  :rr,T:«:nii:?e  rf  tiie  CrnLinf  ria^s— tb»  :r  e^^-'cripbical  ext*>nt-    2.  Identirr 
cf  ibe  r:-3:eni  w.ti  ibe  Cy-*n' — cW*»  resembbuKe  <rf  tbe  two  names. 

3.  Hi«t<Ttcai  o:i:£r=i*;ic«  cf  tfje  liemitr — oocmectm^  link  in  tbe  Cimbri- 

4.  C-n-pirfcilrt  j.Li-  l.jj  silt:.!  l-i  r.t  a^rerse.     5.  Migratians  of  tbeC:i*)- 
naeriita — wtstTr*rd,  »iii  tLea  ea^tv&rd.     Existing  Cimhric  And  Celtic  races, 

1.  That  s  people  known  to  their  neighboars  as  Cimmerii,  Gimiri,^ 
or  (probabij)  Gz^meriiiL,  attained  to  considerable  power  in  Western 
Asia  and  Eastern  Europe,  within  the  period  indicated  by  the  date 
B.C.  f^yMyy.K  or  even  earlier,  is  a  fact  which  can  scarcely  be  said  lo 
admit  of  a  doubt.  If  the  information  gained  by  Herodotus  in 
Scythia  were  considered  as  not  snfficiently  trustworthy  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a  conclusion,  yet  the  confirmati(Hi  which  his 
statements  derive  from  Homer,  from  .£schyliis,  from  CaUinns,  from 
Aristotle,  and  from  geographical  nomenclature,  must  be  held  to 
remove  aU  tmcertainty  on  the  point.  The  Cimmerians  of  Homer 
have  not  indeed  a  very  definite  locality :  they  dwell  ^  at  the  furthest 
limit  of  the  ocean  stream,  immersed  in  tJur^mM^^  and  beyond  the 

^  The  ethnic  name  of   Gtmtri  first  i  with  tbe  Galati  of  Asia  Minor  (Ant. 

oocim  in  the  Cuneiform  records  of  the  Jud.  i  6X  in  evident  aUosion  to  the 

time    of    DarioB    Hvstaspes,   as    the  .  ethnic  title  of  Cymry,  which  thej,  u 

Semitic  equivalent  of  the  Arian  name  so  manj  other  Celtic  races,  gave  them> 

Saka  (Xdsuu),    The  nation  spoken  of  '  selves.     Bat  it  most  be  obserred  that 

contalDed  at  this  time  two  divisions,  |  the   Bsbjlonian    title  of   Oimir%    as 

the  Eastern  branch,  named  Humurja  .  applied  to  the  Sao»,  is  not  a  veroa- 


CAftipytoi  of  Herodotns  and  Hella- 
nicos),  and  the  Tigrakhuda  or  *'ar. 
chers,"  who  were  oonterminons  with 
the  Assyrians.  Whether  at  the  same 
time  these  Oimiri  or  Saka  are  reallj 
Cymric  Celts  we  cannot  positively  say. 
Josephns  identified  the  'iDi  of  Qenesia 


colar  bat  a  foreign  title,  and  that  it 
may  simply  mean  *'  the  tribes  "  gene- 
rally,  oorreepoDding  thus  to  the  He- 
brew af\^  and  the  Greek  lldft^^i»i. 
In  this  case  it  woald  prove  nothing 
concerning  the  ethnic  character  c^ 
the  race  desipiated  by  it.— £H.  C.  B.] 
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ken  of  the  light-giving  Bnn,"* — ^words  whicli  might  perhaps  be 
understood  of  a  region  outside  the  Pillars  of  Hercnles;  but  consider- 
ing the  condition  of  Greek  geographical  knowledge  and  Greek 
navigation  in  Homer's  day,  it  is  far  more  likely  that  he  intended  by 
them  some  part  of  the  northern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.'  Here 
-^chylns  places  Cimmeria  *  in  close  proximity  to  the  Pains  Masotis 
and  the  Bosphorns;  and  here  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  were  still 
existing  a  number  of  names,  recalling  the  fact  of  the  former  settle- 
ment in  these  regions  of  the  Cimmerian  nation.*  The  Greek  colo- 
nists of  the  various  towns  planted  upon  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  before  our  era,  could 
not  fail  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts, 
and  would  spread  the  knowledge  of  them  among  their  countrymen. 
Further,  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  during  the  period  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  frequent  invasions  of  the  countries  towards 
the  south  were  made  by  this  same  people,  who,  crossing  the  Danube 
told  the  Thracian  Bosphorns,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  in  com- 
bination with  plandering  Thracian  tribes,*  carried  their  arms  far  and 
wide  over  Asia  Minor,  and  spread  the  terror  of  their  name  through- 
out the  whole  of  that  fertile  region.  Of  one  at  least  of  these  incur- 
sions the  poet  Callinus  appears  to  have  been  a  witness.^  It  was 
universally  recognized  by  the  Greeks  that  these  incursions  pro- 
ceeded from  a  people  dwelling  north  of  the  Danube,  in  the  tract 
hetween  that  river  and  the  Tanais,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  this  location. 

Prom  the  Cimmerians  of  this  region  it  appears  to  have  been  that 
certain  permanent  settlements  of  the  same  race  in  Asia  Minor  were 
derived.  Sin6p^,  on  occasion  of  one  of  their  raids,  was  seized  and 
occupied,®  while  probably  on  another  the  town  of  Antandros  fell 


'  Odyes.  xi  18-22. 

^tiy  U  wttpa6^  (Kav«  fia6»pp6ov  'Qxtofoto' 
K»4o  a  Xtfifitpiitv  ik¥6pStv  6rifi6v  tt  w6\tt  Tf, 

B«X««f  fai9t0w  soTo^pcrrai  uXTiMtftfiVf  «.t.X. 

'  Comp.  Enstath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  loc. 
cii  and  Biccii  Dissert.  Homeric,  p.  432. 
See  also  Hr.  Gladstone's  '  Homer  and 
the  Homeric  age,*  vol.  iii.  p.  294. 

*  Prom.  Vinct.  748-750. 

*  Herodotus  mentions,  besides  the 
9™™erian  Bosphorns  and  a  Oimme- 
rian  Ferry,  some  Cimmerian  forts  or 
cutlet  and  a  tract  called  Oimmeria 


(iv.  12).  Hecateens  spoke  of  a  town 
Gimmeris  (Pr.  2).  Btrabo  has  a 
"  Mens  Cimmerions  "  (Upos  Ktfxfi^ptov) 
in  Tanrica,  a  "  Vicns  Cimmericos " 
(K^firi  KififitptK-ti)  on  the  Asiatic  side  of 
the  Straits  of  Kertch,  and  an  old 
town  "  Cimmerionm  "  (vii.  p.  447,  and 
xi.  p.  721). 

•  The  Treres  especially.  Seethe 
Essays  appended  to  Vol.  I.  Essay  i. 
pp.  354.358. 

'  See  GallinnSy  Fr.  2,  and  comp.  the 
remarks  of  Bach,  pp.  9-18. 

•  Herod,  iv.  12. 
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AajLur  mmsML  Afr.Bowi?. 

of  these  two  plac^ 
hj  Greek  colonistA; 
J  ikmt  tbej  still,  under  the 
^^.TTif  IE  raafc.7  lis  :r  *  Ir-nft--»-:ciBcs  "^  nssuaed  die  pnndpil  race 
:x  -.iti  Tirm^j:^      Ix  Az:sKXiir-3»  1^^  Rttaed  thar  poduon  for  » 

B  to  the  east,  in 
k&:>vm  BeafiT  bj  the  same 
zace  vhoim  we  jdmj  prohiibl^ 
zi  387  >s?r%:T-     The  Prophet  Eiekiel, 
:  Gz  &er  as  s  naticHi,'  and  couples 
ijf^  priKCft  i:&  ~  t2ie  Borth  quarter/*  Le. 
;  speak  of  Gamr  as 
r*«  of   kin^*     It  is  also  very 
Ai'^jFTT-^-ifc*    irtscripdoas   the   Sacan  or 
«p7Qftd  OTer  the  Persian 
:!=.7ij:%.  Tix:wLvot  ix  ibf  Sfccj-Jr-^iaa  tzmatacripts  the  name  of  Giwnri^^ 
T^ra  Ixks  «ft  :f  1.1-2*  were  lie  Se3L*ie  equiTaknt  for  the  Arian 
'Mh^rf    ^i  csji£«  cr  ScjTii^dL     Per^.Apa  bo;h  names  originallj  meant 
-  n  zsfcas  *  cc  *  waz^iiiras,"  *  aad  ocij  came  in  course  of  time  to  be 
::.>ct£  jif  fc^rzjtr  ac Te.fc^T^es.     Ii  is  caear.  hoverer,  that  hj  Herodotus 
'  le  lifra  ""  Cls=Lf rriax  '  »  ased  disdnctlj  in  an  ethnic  sense ;  and 
-.'-•*  p:i^3  to  l«  =»rT  c»ts£i£?«d  ia,  who  these  Cimmerians  were,  to 
w  lii  «i:Lir  fa-a-'x  ilej  bejor^gedL  and  whether  thej  can  be  identified 
w-l:}i  a^T  ssill  eiisiiz^  race.      When  these  questions   have  been 
Sic::iLei.  it  will  be  i:i:<?7ess:L^  to  trace  the  history  and  migrations  of  a 
pe*:p  >  whirh  haa  an  asiiq  «irr  of  above  twentj-five  hundred  jears,  and 
L^  srread  from  tiie  s:erpes  of  the  Ukraine  to  the  mountains  of  Wale& 
2.  T:>  bsiLd  an  einnographical  theoij  upon  a  mere  identity  of 


»  Ar55:  t.  Fir.  ISa  Soeaetj,  voL  xir.  part  L  p.  xxi.,  and 

*  See  Gr:'  -'9  Greece,  toL  in.  p.  336.  ooapafe  abovB»  nota  ^  on  §  1. 

This  ccuneccV.t  is  perhaps  impLed  in  *  Aooordini?  to  Festns  and  Plotarcli 

The  XaXwa«  2cvf^  twuus  of  jSechj-  U»  name  «  Cimbri,''  which  we  shaU 

las  .  Sepc  c  Tls.  725).  find  reann  to  ideoUfy  with  Cimmerii, 

*  Ar»:^tal.  L  •.  e.  in  *h^  old  Celtic  ^"H  German  tongues 
»  Ezek- ixTTiiL  6L     '^ Gomer  and  all  BMaat    "robbers"    (Fest.    de    Verb. 

his  bands :  the  bcose  cf  Togsnnnh  of  ,  Signil   iii    p.    77,    **  Cimbri    lingal 

the  Dcnh  qxiarten,  and  sU  his  bands  :  Gallic!  latrooes  dicnntnr."     Plat.  rit. 

and  manj  people  with  thee.'*  Mnr.    c    11,   ''Klfifiomn  ^»©ro^<£fowri 

*  Mos.  Cboren.  i,  11,  sab  fin.  Ttf^eamk    to>j    Ayori  ").       Bat    this 
^  See  Sir  H.  Bawlinson's  Memoir  on   1  ww^^ning  may  hare  grown  out  of  the 

thf>  Babjlonian  and  Assyrian  Inscrip-  other,  jast  as  ''robber'*  ia  oonneoted 

tiuDS  in  the  Journal  of  the  A«riatift  |  with  "  zoTer." 
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name  is  at  all  times,  it  must  be  allowed,  a  dangeroiis  proceeding. 
The  Jazjges  of  modem  Hongary  are  a  completely  different  race 
from  the  Jazjges  Metanast®  who  in  ancient  times  occupied  the 
very  same  country ;  the  Wends  are  distinct  from  the  Veneti,  the 
Persian  G^rmanii  from  the  Germans,  the  Iberi  of  Spain  from  those 
of  Georgia — ^yet  stiU  identity  of  name,  eren  alone,  is  an  argument 
which  requires  to  be  met,  and  which,  unless  met  by  positive  objec- 
tions, establishes  a  presumption  in  favour  of  connection  of  race. 
Now  certainly  there  is  the  very  closest  possible  resemblance  between 
the  Greek  name  Kitifi4piot  and  the  Celtic  Gymry ;  and  the  presump- 
tion thus  raised,  instead  of  having  objections  to  combat,  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  all  that  enlightened  research  teaches  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  races  which  gradually  peopled  Europe. 

3.  The  Cimmerians,  when  the  Scythians  crossed  the  Tanais,  and 
fell  upon  them  from  the  east,  must  have  gradually  retreated  west- 
ward. The  hordes  which  from  time  to  time  have  issued  from  Asia, 
and  exerted  a  pressure  upon  the  population  of  Europe,  have  uni- 
formly driven  the  previous  inhabitants  before  them  in  that  direction.^ 
Wave  has  followed  wave ;  and  the  current,  with  the  exception  of  an 
occasional  eddy,®  has  set  constantly  from  east  to  west.  If  the  Cim- 
merians therefore  fled  westward  about  B.C.  650-600,  where  did  they 
settle,  and  under  what  name  are  they  next  met  with  in  history  ? 
Herodotus  knows  but  of  three  nations  inhabiting  central  and  western 
Europe — the  Sigynnes,^  the  Cynetians,^  and  the  Celts.^  Of  these 
the  Sigynnes  and  Cynetians,  weak  tribes  who  so  soon  disappear 
altogether  from  history,  can  scarcely  be  the  great  nation  of  the 
Cimmerii,  which,  until  driven  from  the  Ukraine  by  the  force  of  the 
Scythian  torrent,  was  wont  to  extend  its  ravages  over  large  tracts 
*  of  Asia  Minor .^  If  then  we  are  to  find  the  Cimmerii,  driven  west- 
ward B.C.  650-600,  among  the  known  nations  of  central  or  western 
Europe  in  B.C.  450-430,  we  must  look  for  them  among  the  Celts. 
Now  the  Celts  had  an  unvarying  tradition  that  they  came  from  the 
east ;  *  and  it  is  a  fact,  concerning  which  there  can  be  no  question, 
that  one  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  Celtic  people  has  always  borne 


7  See 
p.  52. 


Niebohr^B    Beaearobes,  &o., 


^  Such  as  the  Cimmerian  imroad  into 
Asia  by  the  Cancasns,  and  the  after 
wanderings  of  the  C^anls. 

»  Herod,  r.  9. 

»  Ibid.  iv.  49. 


«  Ibid.  ii.  33,  and  ir.  49. 

'  See  Appendix  to  Book  i.  Essay  i. 
*0n  the  Chronology  and  Early  His- 
tory of  Lydia,*  pp.  354  et  seqq. 

*  Prichard's  Physical  History  of 
Mankind,  vol.  iii.  oh.  3 ;  Amm.  Mar- 
cell.  XV.  9. 
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tee  Qsune  of  Cjiarj  as  its  special  iiatwwta]  deaigiiatinii  ^     CeliB  ' 

ucdoabtedlj  the  primitiTe  mhrnhftmitg  ai  Gaol,  Belgiom,  and  tbe 
Bntisli  Tftlanffa — poesiblj  abo  of  Spain  and  PortogaL  In  aQ  these 
countries  Cjmxy  are  foimd  either  as  the  genoal  Celtie  popnJatioii, 
or  as  a  leading  section  of  it.*  These  Cjmry,  or  Cimbri  (as  the 
Som&DS  called  them  ^,  plaj  on  aereial  occasions  an  important  pait 
in  history :  notices  of  them  meet  ns  constantlj  as  we  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  the  European  peoples;  and  in  more  than  one  place  thej 
hare  left  their  name  to  the  conntrj  of  their  occupation  as  an 
endaring  mark  of  their  presence  in  it.'  Though  the  march  of 
erent^  and  espeeiall  j  the  pressure  npon  them  of  the  great  Gothic 
or  Te atonic  race,  has  for  *the  most  part  wiped  out  at  once  thar 
nationalitj,  their  language,  and  their  name,  jet  they  continue  to 
form  the  substratum  of  the  population  in  seTeral  large  European 
countries ;  •  whfle  in  certain  fsToured  situations  they  remain  to  the 
present  day  unmixed  with  any  other  people,  retaining  their  ancient 
tongue  unchanged,  and,  at  least  in  one  instance,^  their  ancient 
appellation-     The  identity  of  the  Cymry  of  Wales  with  the  Cimbri 


•  Xiebnhr's  concla^icn,  from  an  elA- 
hfjT^ie  analjais  of  all  the  materialB 
which  can  be  bmnErhr  to  bear  on  the 
e^'lj  fci-itory  of  the  O-hic  people  (Hist, 
of  Rome,  rcA,  U.  p.  520,  E.  T.),  ia,  that 
''the  two  nations,  the  Cjimy  and  the 
Gael,  may  appropriately  be  comprised 
under  the  common  name  of  Celts." 

*  The  CelU  of  the  Spanish  peninsola 
seem  to  have  been  Cimbri,  for  as 
Niebnhr  ghowa  (1-  «■  c.),  they  formed 
the  bnlk  of  the  Gaals  who  invaded  Italy, 
and  these  are  expressly  eaid  to  have 
bf'on  of  the  Cimbric  branch  (Diodor. 
Sic.  ▼.  32).  The  Bellas  were  exchi- 
sively  Cimbriana,  as  also  were  the  in- 
habitants of  northern  Gaal,  who  were 
fropposed  to  have  been  British  immi- 
ffT&ntn,  In  the  Britbh  islands,  Cimbric 
Celts  (Belgas),  at  the  time  of  Cffisar^s 
landinj^,  occupied  the  south  coast 
(Bell.  Gall.  r.  12). 

f  Strabo  (rii.  p.  426)  and  Tacitus 
(German.  87)  speak  of  the  Cimbri  as 
Germans ;  but  this  is  probably  a  mis- 
take, consequent  upon  their  holding 
large  tracts  east  of  the  Bhine,  which 
was  considered  to  separate  G^nl  from 
Germany.  Diodoms,  who  declares 
them  to  have  been  Gauls  or  Celts, 


probably  follows  the  excellent  autho- 
rity of  Fbsidonius  (see  Niebnhr'B  Bom. 
Hist.  Tol.  iL  p.  520,  note  1157,  E.  T). 
Appian  also  identifies  tbe  Cimbri  with 
the  Celts  (De  BeU.  Hlyr.  p.  758.  K«X- 
TM  TMt  Kifififois  AcTo^i/vMs).  Tbe 
whole  subject  is  well  discussed  by 
Dr.  Pricdiard  (Physical  Hist,  ci  Man- 
kind, ToL  iii.  ch.  3,  §  8). 

*  Wales  stin  continues  to  be  known 
as  Cambriay  and  one  of  our  northern 
counties  as  Cumber-land*  In  France 
Cambrai  and  (possibly)  Quimper  are  a 
legacy  of  the  Cymry.  Spain  has  a 
small  town,  CambriUa,  and  Portugal  a 
city,  Coimbra,  relics,  probably,  of  the 
same  people.  In  like  manner  the 
Cimmerii  left  their  name  to  the  Tauric 
peninsula,  which  has  continued  to  be 
known  as  the  Crimea  and  Oim-Tartaiy 
to  the  present  day. 

*  As  (Miohelet,  Hist,  de  France,  voL 
i.  oh.  iii.)  France,  Belgium,  and  Lorn- 
bardy. 

^  The  Cymric  language  is  still 
spoken  by  the  Bretons  and  by  the 
Welsh.  The  latter  call  themselves 
'*  Cymry."  I  am  not  aware  if  the 
name  is  in  use  among  the  former. 
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of  the  Romans  seems  worthy  of  being  accepted  as  an  historic  fact 
npon  the  grounds  stated  by  Niebnhr  and  Arnold.^  The  historical 
connection  of  these  latter  with  the  Cimmerii  of  Herodotus  has  strong 
probabilities,  and  the  opinion  of  Posidonias,^  in  its  favour ;  but  can- 
not, it  must  be  admitted,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  be  proved. 

4.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  means  of  submitting  the 
question  of  this  connection  to  the  test  of  comparative  philology. 
Of  the  Cimmerian  language  we  know  absolutely  nothing  beyond  the 
single  word  Cimmerii.  No  names  of  Cimmerians  even,  on  which 
any  reliance  can  be  placed,*  have  come  down  to  us ;  and  although 
some  of  the  Scythian  river-names,  which  have  a  close  connection  with 
Celtic  roots,*  may  be  conjectured  to  belong  to  Cimmerian  rather  than 
Scythic  times,  yet  this  is  only  a  surmise ;  and  though  an  argument 
of  some  slight  weight,  as  it  accords  with  what  we  should  have 
expected  if  the  people  driven  out  by  the  Scy ths  were  Celts,  yet  it  is 
scarcely  sufficient  to  put  forward  as  a  distinct  ground  on  which  to 
rest  the  identification.  AH  perhaps  that  can  be  said  is  that  com- 
parative philology  is  not  adverse  to  the  identification,  which,  if 
regarded  as  historically  probable,  would  help  to  explain  the  forma- 
tion of  certain  words,  whereof  it  would  otherwise  be  difficult  to  give 
a  satisfactory  account.® 

5.  It  is  probable  that  when  the  Cimmerians  fled  westward  before 
the  Scyths,^  they  found  the  central  and  western  countries  of  Europe 


'  HiBt.  of  Rome,  yoI.  i.  pp.  521-529. 

'  Fr.  75.  6  KtfAti4pt0s  B6inropot  otor 
Kifi^uchSf  Ktfifitplovs  rous  Klfi$povf 
oroiiaairrtov  rcoy  'EW'fivwp.  Compare 
lint,  Vit  Mar.  c.  ii.  T«r  fiapfidpcoy,  Ki/*- 

*  The  name  LygdamiSy  given  by 
Callimachos  (Hymn,  ad  Dian.  t.  252) 
as  that  of  the  Cimmerian  general  who 
headed  the  great  irmption  into  Asia 
Minor,  18  so  manifestly  a  Greek  name 
that  nothing  can  be  gathered  from  it. 
Strabo't  Madys  (i.  p.  91)  might  famish 
a  basis  for  speculation,  if  we  could  be 
sure  that  he  had  not  by  mere  inad- 
vertence transferred  the  name  of  a 
Scythic  leader  (Herod,  i.  103)  to  a 
pHoce  of  the  Cimmerians.  Madys 
might  well  represent  the  Madoc  of  the 
British  Cymiy. 

*Ab  Hypan.is  with  Avon,   T(1'»»a-« 


with  DinaSf  &c.      See  the  following 


•  The  Scythian  riyer- names  are  made 
np  of  distinct  elements,  each  signifying 
"  river  "  or  **  water  "  (see  the  follow- 
ing Essay).  It  helps  ns  to  understand 
the  formation  of  such  names  to  sap. 
pose  that  the  Cymry,  coming  first, 
called  the  streams,  AvoUj  DinaSy  Ac, 
which  were  their  words  for  water; 
that  the  Scy  ths,  following  them,  took 
these  words  to  be  proper  names,  and 
proceeded  to  speak  of  one  stream  as 
the  "  Avon-river '*  (i/ypan-w),  of 
another  as  the  "Dinas-river"  (Tano- 
is)f  Ac.  Finally,  the  Greeks,  hearing 
these  words,  took  Hypanis,  Tanais, 
and  the  like  for  the  appellations  of 
the  streams. 

^  I  have  spoken  of  this  migration  as 
belonging  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventh  century  b.c,  but  it  may  have 
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either  wiibont  inliabitants,  or  else  yerj  thinlj  peopled  hj  a  Tatar 
race.     This  race,  where  it   existed,  everywhere  yielded  to  them, 
and  was  gradually  absorbed,®  or  else  driven  towards  the  north,* 
where  it  is  found  at  the  present  day  in  the  persons  of  the  YuaA^ 
Esths,  and  Lapps.     The  Cymry,  or  rather  the  Celtic  hordes  gene- 
rally (for  in  the  name  of  Gimmerii  may  have  been  included  many 
Celtic  tribes  not  of   the  Cymric   branch),  spread   themselves  hj 
degrees  over  the  vast  plains  of  central  Europe,  lying  between  ihs 
Alps  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Baltic  Sea  and  German  Ocean  on  ^ 
other.     It  probably  required  a  fresh  impulsion  from  the  east  to 
propel  the  Celts  yet  further  westward,  and  to  make  them  occupy  the 
remoter  regions  of  Ghtul,  Spain,  and  Britain.     This  impulsion  seems 
to  have  been  given  by  the  Groths  and  other  Teutons,  who  by  degrees 
possessed  themselves  of  the  countries  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Baltic.     The  Celts  found  central  and  northern  Gaul  occupied  by  a 
Tatar  population,  while  towards  the  south  coast  they  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  Ligurians,  most  probably  an  Illyrian  racc.^     In  the 
Spanish  peninsula  it  is  not  quite  certain  whether  on  their  arrival 
they  found  Iberians  or  no ;  but  if  not,  these  latter  must  have  shortly 
crossed  over  from  the  African  main,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of 
the  gradual  pressure  exerted  by  this  people  upon  the  Celts  in  Spain 
that  the  further  migrations  of  the  Celtic  tribes  took  place.*    The 
struggle  in  Spain  was  probably  of  long  duration ;  but  at  length  the 
Celts  were  compelled  to  cross  the  Pyrenees  in  vast  numbers,  and  to 
seek  a  refuge  with  their  kinsmen  in  Gtiul.     These,  however,  were 
themselves  too  numerous  and  too  closely  packed  to  offer  more  than 
a  temporary  asylum  to  the  refugees,  who  consequently  had  to  seek  a 
permanent  abode  elsewhere.     Hereupon  they  crossed  the  Alps  into 


oommenoed  yery  much  earlier.  The 
Cimmorians,  who  after  maintaining 
themselves  some  considerable  time  in 
the  Tanric  Chersonese,  were  at  length 
driven  across  the  strait  into  Asia, 
would  probably  be  the  last  to  leave 
their  country.  It  is  their  inyasion  of 
Asia  Minor  which  falls  between  the 
years  B.C.  650  and  600. 

*  It  is  now  generally  believed  that 
there  is  a  large  Tatar  admixture  in 
most  Celtic  races,  the  conseqaenoe  of 
this  absorption. 

•  It  may  likewise  have  been  in  part 
driven    westward.     The    mysterious 


Cynetians  of  Book  ii.  oh.  33  (of.  also 
iv.  49),  who  dwelt  west  of  the  Celts, 
may  have  been  a  remnant  of  the  primi- 
tive Tatar  occupants.  Snch  too  may 
have  been  the  Iberians  of  the  Spanish 
Peninsula. 

^  Niebnhr  (Roman  Hist.  vol.  L  p.  165, 
E.  T.)  connects  them  with  the  Libur- 
nians  of  the  Adriatic,  and  these  with 
the  Venetians,  who  were  Illyrians 
according  to  Herodotus  (i.  196). 

'  Niebuhr's  Eom.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  620, 
E.  T.  The  Iberians  are  thought  to 
remain  in  the  modem  Basques. 
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Italy,  and  made  themselvee  masters  of  the  whole  plain  of  the  Po ; 
after  which  they  separated  into  two  strea^ns,  and  overran,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  whole  of  middle  and  lower  Italy,  even  reaching  Sicily, 
according  to  some  acconnts  ;  ^  while,  on  the  other  hand,  crossing  the 
-Alps  to  the  north  of  the  Adriatic,*  and  following  down  the  streams 
which  mn  into  the  Danuhe,  they  spread  over  the  great  central 
European  plain,  the  modem  kingdom  of  Hungary.     Here  for  a  time 
they  found  ample  room,  and  the  torrent  of  emigration  paused  awhile 
npon  its  course  ;*  but  a  century  later  fresh  movements  of  the  Celtic 
tribes  took  place.     About  the  year  B.C.  280  vast  hordes  of  Gauls 
from  these  regions  entered  Macedonia,  and  pressing  towards  the 
south  threatened   Greece  with    destruction.     Bepulsed,   however, 
from  Delphi,  they  returned   northwards;    and  crossing  the  Dar- 
danelles, invaded  Asia  Minor,  the  whole  of  which  for  many  years 
they  ravaged  at  their  pleasure.*     In  course  of  time  the  native  inha- 
bitants recovered  from  them  most  of  their  conquests  ;  but  the  (^anls 
permanently  maintained  themselves  in  the  heart  of  Phrygia,  and 
gave  their  name  to  the  northern  portion,  which  became  known  as 
Galaiia.     They  also,  during  this  same  period,  carried  their  victorious 
arms  into  Scythia,  and  avenged  themselves  on  their  former  con- 
querors, whom  they  subdued,  and  with  whom   they  intermixed, 
forming  thereby  the  people  known  in  history  as  Celto- Scythians.^ 
At  this  period  they  warred  with  the  Greek  town  of  Olbia;®  and 
advanced  as  far  as  the  MsBotis,^  from  which  they  had  been  driven 
by  the  Scyths  five  hundred  years  earlier.      Here,  however,  they 
were  met  and  overpowered  by  a  movement  of  nations  from  the  east. 
The  progress  of  the  Sarmatic  tribes  commenced ;  and  the  Celts  fell 
back  along  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  leaving  traces  of  their  presence 
in  the  names  Wallachia  and  Oallicia}  but  everywhere  sinking  and 
^disappearing  before  the  antagonism  of  more  powerful  nations.     In 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe  the  Celtic  race  has  been  either  absorbed 
or  destroyed ;  in  the  West,  as  has  been  observed  already,  it  still 
rcinains.  Northern  Italy  deserves  its  German  appellation  of  Wdllscli- 


*  Justin.  XX.  6. 

*  Part  stayed  between  the  Alps  and 
^  Adriatic  (Scylac.  Peripl.  p.  13) . 

'Prom  these  Celts  came  the  am- 
"**Mdor8  to  Alexander  (Arrian,  Exp. 
Alex.  i.  4.) 

Jliivy.xxxTiii.  16.  '  Strabo,  i.  p.  48. 
Se«  the  Inscription  of  Protogenes, 
•^ted  by  Kdhler. 


•  Strabo,  vii.  p.  425. 

*  The  modem  Wallachs  and  Galli- 
cians  maj  not  indeed  be  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Gaols  ;  but  the  names 
can  scarcely  have  come  from  any  other 
source.  The  theory  which  would 
derive  them  from  the  old  German  use 
of  vjahcherif  wallif  for  "strangers, 
foreigners,"  is  somewhat  fancifuL 
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land ;  for  neither  the  Roman  nor  the  Lombard  conqneet,  nor  the 
ravages  of  (Joths,  Huns,  or  Vandals,  ever  rooted  out  the  o&pring 
of  those  GtJlic  hordes  which  settled  in  the  plain  of  the  Po  f onr  cen- 
turies before  our  era.  France  is  still  mainly  Gallic.  Rome  indeed 
imposed  her  language  there  as  elsewhere,  except  in  one  remote 
comer  of  the  land,  where  the  Celtic  is  still  spoken ;'  but  the  people 
continued  Oatds,  and  the  country  OaUia,  The  Teutonic  biuidii, 
Franks,  Normans,  Burgundians,  caused  the  name  of  G^ul  to  dis- 
appear ;  but  the  conquerors,  as  a  race,  were  absorbed  among  the 
conquered.  In  the  British  Islands,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Teutons,  in 
their  earlier  conquests,  displaced  the  Cjmrj,  and  drove  them  beyond 
their  borders;  but  these  last  maintained  themselves  in  variona 
places— in  Cornwall,  Wales,  the  Scotch  Highlands,  and  Ireland — 
until  the  inauguration  of  a  new  policy.  When  the  Cymry  of  Wales 
and  Cornwall,  the  duels  in  Scotland,  and  the  Erse  in  Ireland,  sub- 
mitted to  Anglo-Saxon  supremacy,  they  retained  their  lands,  their 
language,  and  even  their  name.'  Amalgamation  of  race  has  since 
been  efEected  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  still  in  many  parts  of  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  the  mass  of  the  population  is  mainly  or 
entirely  Celtic.  Four  Celtic  dialects — the  Manx,  the  Ghielic,  the 
Erse,  and  the  Welsh  * — are  spoken  in  our  country ;  and  the  pure 
Celtic  type  survives  alike  in  the  Bretons,  the  Welsh,  the  native 
Irish,  the  people  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  Scottish  Highlanders, 
of  whom  the  two  former  represent  the  Cimbric,  and  the  three  latter 
the  non- Cimbric  branch  of  the  nation. 


'  Brittany.  See  Prichard'a  Celtic 
Nations,  §  3 ;  and  Michelet's  Histoire 
do  France,"  vol.  i.  pp.  139-143. 

'  Cornwall  was  the  country  of  the 
Cem.  Wallit  or  Welsh  of  the  Horn.  A 
Celtic  dialect  was  spoken  in  Cornwall 
till  lato  in  the  last  century. 


^  The  Welsh  is  akin  to  the  Breton 
and  the  Cornish  dialects ;  the  Gallic 
and  the  Erse,  which  are  closelj  allied, 
differ  considerably  from  the  three  first. 
mentioned.  In  the  former  we  have 
the  Cimbric,  in  the  latter  the  more 
ordinary  Celtic  tongae. 
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ESSAY    II, 


ON  THE  ETHNOGRAPHY  OP  THE  EUROPEAN  SCYTHS. 

1.  Sapposed  Mongolian  origin  of  the  Scytha — glands  of  the  opinion  twofold. 
2.  Resemblance  of  physical  characteristics,  slight.  3.  Resemblance  of 
manners  and  customs,  not  close.  4.  Trne  test,  that  of  language.  5.  Possi- 
bility of  applying  it.  6.  The  application — Etymology  of  Scythic  common 
terms.  7.  Explanation  of  the  names  of  the  Scythian  gods.  8.  Explanation 
of  some  names  of  men.  9.  Explanation  of  geog^phical  names.  10.  Result, 
that  the  Scythians  of  Herodotns  were  an  Indo-European  race.  11.  Farther 
result,  that  .they  were  a  distinct  race,  not  Slaves,  nor  Celts,  nor  Teutons ; 
and  that  they  are  now  extinct. 

1.  A  LABGB  number  of  the  best  scbolars  of  Germanj,^  among  them 
the  great  historian  Niebuhr,'  have  maintained  that  the  Scythians  of 
Herodotus  were  a  Tatar  or  Mongolian  race,  the  earliest  specimen 
known  to  us  of  that  powerful  people  which,  under  the  name  of 
Huxis,  Bulgarians,  Magyars,  and  Turks,  has  so  often  carried  desola- 
tion, over  Europe,  and  which  in  Asia,  as  Mongols,  Calmucks, 
Eleuths,  Khirgis,  Nogais,  Turcomen,  Thibetians,  and  (perhaps) 
Chinese,  extends  from  the  steppes  of  the  Don  to  the  coasts  of  the 
Yellow  Sea.  This  opinion  has  also  been  adopted  by  the  most 
eminent  of  our  own  historians,^  who  regard  it  as  certain,  or  at  least 
as  most  highly  probable,  that  the  Scythians  of  Herodotus  were  a 
Mongol  nation. 

The  grounds  upon  which  the  opinion  rests  are  twofold :  first,  it  is 
maintained  that  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  Scythians,  as 
recorded  by  Hippocrates  (who  himself  visited  Scythia),  are  such  as 
to  place  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  people  so  described  belong  to 
the  Mongolian  family ;  and,  secondly,  it  is  contended  that  such  an 
identity  of  manners  and  customs  can  be  made  out  as  would  alone 
suffice  to  prove  the  same  point. 
2.  The  description  of  Hippocrates,  on  which  reliance  is  placed, 


'As  Boeckh  (Corpus  Inscrip.  Gr. 
Introdnct.  ad  Insoript.  Sarmat.  pars, 
xi.  p.  81),  Schafarik  (Slavische  Alter- 
tbumer,  vol.  I.  ziii.  6),  and  Rask 
(Saml.  Afhandl.  i.  334.) 

'  See  his  "  Untersuchun^en  uber  die 
Geschichte  der  Skythen,  Qeten,  und 


Sarmaten,"  published  in  the  "  Kleine 
Schriften,"  p.  862,  and  compare  the 
**Vortrftge  tiber  alte  Geschichte"  (voL  i. 
p.  179. 

'  Thirl  wall,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
ch.  xiv.  p.  219,  8vo.  edition ;  Grote,  His- 
tory of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  322,  2nd  ed. 
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is  the  following :  "  TTieir  bodies,"  sajs  tlie  great  pTiyBician,  "  are 
gross  and  fleshj ;  the  joints  are  loose  and  yielding ;  the  beBj 
flabby ;  thev  bare  bnt  little  bair,  and  tbej  all  closely  resemble  one 
another."  *  **  This,"  Niebnbr  obserres,  "  is  a  picture  of  the  natiye 
tribes  of  Northern  Asia,  for  whom  there  is  no  more  suitable  name 
than  that  of  If  *7*-johr  *  The  description  of  Hippocrates,  bowery, 
does  not  Terr  closely  resemble  the  accounts  which  trayellers  gire 
either  of  the  strictly  Mongolian,  or  of  the  cognate  Turkish  or  Tatar 
race.  Dr.  Pri chard,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Man,  selects  the 
following  as  the  most  accurate  description  of  the  Mongols  wliidi 
had  come  to  his  knowledge.  "  The  Kalmucks  (Mongols)  are  gene- 
rally of  a  moderate  height.  We  find  them  rather  small  than  large. 
They  are  urell  made ;  and  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  deformed 
person.  They  entirely  abandon  their  children  to  nature;  hence 
they  are  all  healthy,  and  have  their  bodies  well  proportioned.  They 
are  generally  sle  n  der  and  del  icate  in  their  lint  bs  and  figure .  I  never  w» 
a  single  man  among  them  urho  teas  very  fat"  ^  It  is  evident  that  this 
description  contrasts  remarkably  with  that  of  Hippocrates,  and 
indeed  in  nothing  do  the  Mongols  of  the  present  day  appear  to  re- 
semble the  ancient  Scythians,  except  in  the  scantiness  of  hair'^  and 
the  general  likeness  of  individuals  to  one  another.® 

The  account  given  by  eye-witnesses  of  the  physical  peculiarities 
of  the  nomadic  Turkish  tribes  more  nearly  approaches  to  the  ancient 
Scythic  type.  Dr.  Prichard  thus  describes  them : — "  In  stature 
they  are  under  the  middle  size ;  of  a  kyl  numbering  seven  men,  the 
tallest  was  5  feet  5  J  inches  in  height.  Their  countenance  is  dis- 
agreeable ....  their  cheeks,  large  and  bloated,  look  as  if  pieces 
of  flesh  had  been  daubed  upon  them ;  a  slender  beard  covers  their 


^  **  T^  «fBca  ofrrwr  irax^  i<rr\  koI  vap- 
iciiSca,  ica2  &p$pa  col  ^pit  irai  &rora,  at 
re  KOtXloi  vyp6ratrat  irwr^mv  .  .  .  Htk  iri- 
/A€X^r  xal  ^i\)iv  r^v  adpKOf  rd  re  ctSc a 
fouctp  &AA^Xo{<ri,  rd  re  Afxrcra  rots 
ipfftcuf,  Kol  tA  6^X€a  rois  B^Xuriy.**  D© 
Aere,  Aqoi,  et  Loois,  c.  6,  p.  558,  ed. 
Kahn. 

*  Untersnchnngen,  Ac.,  p.  46,  English 
translation. 

•  Physical  History  of  Man,  p.  215. 
The  passage  is  qnoted  by  Dr.  Prichard 
from  the  writings  of  the  traveller 
Pallas. 

'  Pallas  notices  that  the  "  eyebrows 
are  black  and  scanty'*  (Prichard,  1.  s.  c). 


De  Hell  says,  "  The  Kalmucks  U^ 
eyes  set  obliqnely,  with  eyelids  httle 
opened,  scanty  black  eyebrows,  noses 
deeply  depressed  near  the  forehead, 
prominent  cheek-bones,  tpa/re  beards, 
thin  moustacheSy  uid  a  brownish, 
yellow  skin."  (Travels,  ch.  xiv.  p. 
242,  B.  T.) 

•"Paint  one  individual/'  says  De 
Hell, "  and  you  paint  the  whole  natioo" 
And  he  relates  an  anecdote  of  the  Gal* 
mnck  prince  Tumene,  who,  growing 
tired  of  sitting  to  an  artist  for  his 
portrait,  had  it  finished  from  one  of 
his  attendants.  The  picture  was  a 
striking  likeness.     (Travels,  1.  a.  c) 
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chin,  and  in  those  individuals  who  have  more  Inxariant  hair  the 
beard  has  a  natural  curl.  Their  persons  are  not  muscular."  ^  Still 
even  here  there  is  no  such  exact  conformity  as  would  warrant  us  in 
assnniing  the  identity  of  the  two  races. 

Mr.  Grote,  who  adopts  the  theory  of  Niebuhr,  confesses  that 
many  nomadic  hordes,  whom  no  one  would  refer  to  the  same  race, 
may  have  exhibited  an  analogy  of  characteristics  equal  to  that  be- 
tween the  Scythians  and  Mongols.*  And  indeed  it  is  manifest  that 
the  chief  points  of  the  analogy  are  such  as  extend  to  a  vast  number 
of  unconnected  tribes.  Scantiness  of  hair  is  common  to  the  Kamt- 
schatkans,^  the  Samoicides,^  the  Chinese,^  the  Mexicans,®  and  the 
American  nations  generally;^  while  the  absence  of  discriminating 
featores  among  the  individuals  of  the  race  appears  to  mark  a  certain 
low  condition  of  civilization  and  of  national  development  rather 
than  any  special  ethnic  variety.®  It  would  seem  therefore  that  the 
supposed  resemblance  of  the  picture  drawn  by  Hippocrates  to  the 
present  characteristics  of  the  Mongols,  is  a  very  insufficient  ground 
for  presuming  the  ethnic  identity  of  the  two  races. 

3.  The  remaining  ground  on  which  the  opinion  rests,  the  close 
resemblance  of  the  Scythian  manners  and  customs,  as  described  by 
Hippocrates  and  Herodotus,  to  the  known  habits  of  the  Mongols, 
possesses  (it  must  be  confessed)  very  considerable  claims  upon  our 
attention.  The  adoration  of  the  scymitar,^  the  ceremonies  at  the 
funeral  of  a  king,^®  the  use  of  burning  as  a  remedy,^*  the  production 
of  intoxication  by  placing  hemp  seeds  upon  red-hot  stones,^^  the  use 
of  mare*a  milk,^'  the  general  filthiness,^^ — ^all  these  are  features 


*  Phjaical  History,  pp.  210,  211.  Dr. 
Prichard  quotes  from  the  travels  of 
Lieatenant  Wood. 

*  Hist,  of  Greece,  voL  iii.  p.  822,  n.  '. 
>  Priohard,  p.  228. 

*  Ibid.  p.  226.  »  Ibid.  p.  232. 

*  Ibid.  p.  372.  7  Ibid.  p.  98. 

*  Nations  in  the  savage,  like  animals 
in  the  wild  state,  are  devoid  of  anj 
Etriking  individoal  differences.  Where 
the  life  is  the  same  for  all,  and  no 
▼srietj  of  external  influences  calls 
toh  rarioos  powers  and  qualities  in 
the  sentient  being,  a  sameness  per- 
▼ades  the  class.  (See  Buskin's  Modem 
Painters,  vol.  ii.  p.  106.)  Negroes, 
CaSres,  Esquimanx,  Calmncks,  Bash- 
men,  have  the  peculiarity  in  common. 


Ev^en  among  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert 
(a  far  higher  type  of  humanitj)  the 
same  fact  is  noticed.  "I  was  now," 
sajs  the  gifted  author  of  Eothen, 
*' amongst  the  true  Bedouins:  dlmost 
every  man  of  this  race  closely  resemhlea 
his  hrethreUf  almost  every  man  has 
large  and  finely  formed  features,  Ac." 
(Ch.  xvii.  p.  180,  6th  ed.) 

'  Herod,  iv.  62 ;  Lucian.  Toxar. 
xxxviii.  (vol.  vi.  p.  101). 

w  Herod,  iv.  71. 

'*  Hippocrat.  De  Acre,  Aqn&,  et  Loois, 
c.  47  (p.  559,  ed.  Kiihn). 

"  Herod,  iv.  75. 

"  Ibid.  ch.  2 ;  Eph.  Pr.  76 ;  Nic.  Dam. 
Ft.  123. 

w  Herod.  iT.  76. 
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tborongWy  Mongolian;*  and  some  of  them  are  so  strange  and 
peculiar  as  to  indicate  at  least  connection,  if  not  absolute  identity. 
Humboldt,  who  rejects  the  ethnic  affinity  of  the  Scyths  and  Mongols, 
nevertheless  observes  that  the  "  cruelties  practised  at  the  funeral  of 
the  grand  khans  of  the  Mongols  bear  a  complete  resemblance  to  those 
which  Herodotus  describes  as  obtaining  among  the  Scyths  of  the 
Borysthenes ;  ^  and  M.  Hue  bears  witness  to  the  continuance  of 
similar  customs  to  the  present  day.'  And  the  worship  of  the  naked 
scymitar,  another  most  remarkable  custom,  very  strongly  indicative 
of  a  connection  of  one  kind  or  another  between  the  races  practising 
it,  was  certainly  in  use  among  the  Huns  (who  were  true  Mongols) 
in  the  days  of  Attila.*  Identity  of  race,  however,  is  not  proved  by 
similarity  of  manners  and  customs,  even  when  it  extends  much 
further  than  can  be  shown  in  this  instance.  Nations,  especially 
those  which  are  in  immediate  contact  with  one  another,  adopt  each 
other's  usages ;  and  if  the  Mongolians,  as  is  probable,  absorbed  the 
ancient  race  of  the  Scyths  at  the  time  of  their  great  migration  west- 
ward,^  they  may  well  have  begun  the  practice  of  certain  Scythic 
customs  at  that  period.  At  any  rate,  however  we  may  account  for 
the  resemblance  which  undoubtedly  exists  between  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Mongols  and  the  Scyths,  it  is  decidedly  (as  Mr. 
Grote  confesses  *)  insufficient  to  establish  a  real  ethnic  connection. 

4.  One  thing  only  will  enable  us  to  decide  the  ethnographical 
position  of  the  ancient  Scythic  people,  and  that  is  their  langvag^. 
It  is  only  by  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Scythic  speech  which  have  come  down  to  us  that  any  satisfactory 
conclusion  can  be  drawn. 

And  this  also  is  confessed  by  Mr.  Grote.  "To  enable  us  to 
affirm,"  he  observes,  "that  the  Massagetae,  or  the  Scythians,  or 


*  See  Niebnbr'B  Untersnohimgen, 
pp.  46,  47,  E.  T. 

'  "  Les  cruaat^s  lore  de  la  pompe 
fun^bre  dea  grand-khans  ressemhlent 
eniiirement  ^  celles  qae  none  troavons 
d^orites  par  H^rodote  ....  chez  les 
Scythes  du  Qerrhus  et  du  Borysth^ne." 
Asie  Centrale,  vol.  i.  p.  244. 

'  See  not©  *  to  Book  iv.  oh.  71,  where 
the  passage  is  quoted  at  length.  As, 
however,  easterns  very  similar  are 
fonnd  in  Southern  Africa  and  in  Pata- 
gonia, it  is  plain  that  similarity  in  this 
respect    does  not  prove    connection. 


Mr.  Blakesley  well  observes  (note  205 
on  Book  iv.)  that  "such  proceedings 
were  not  merely  a  traditional  enstom, 
bnt  rested  on  that  common  feeling  of 
humanity  which  ascribes  to  the  de- 
parted similar  tastes  and  porsnits  to 
those  which  have  been  valued  by  them 
in  their  lifetime." 

^  Jomandes  de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  33. 

«  About  A.D.  1235.1245.  See  Gib- 
bon*8  Decline  and  Pall,  vol.  vi,  ch.  64. 

•  History  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  321, 
note. 
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the  Alani,  belonged  to  tbe  Indo-European  family,  it  would  he  re- 
qnisite  that  we  should  know  something  of  their  language."^  But, 
he  maintains,  "the  Scythian  language  may  be  said  to  be  wholly 
unknown "  to  us,  and  therefore  this  test  cannot  be  applied  in  the 
present  instance.  "A  very  few  words  "  have  indeed  been  brought 
to  onr  knowledge ;  but  these,  he  thinks,  "  do  not  tend  to  aid  the 
Indo-European  hypothesis." 

5.  It  is  the  opinion,  however,  of  the  best  comparative  philolo- 
gists* that  the  fragments  of  the  Scythic  language  which  remain  to 
us  are  amply  sufficient  to  determine  the  family  of  nations  to  which 
the  people  who  spoke  it  must  have  belonged.  Dr.  Donaldson  in 
his  *  Yarronianus,'  ^  and  more  recently  Jacob  Ghrimm,  in  his  *  History 
of  the  (3«rman  Language,'  ^  have  shown  by  an  elaborate  examination 
of  Scythic  roots  that  there  are  the  strongest  grounds  for  believing 
the  Scythians  of  Herodotus  to  have  been  an  Indo-European  people. 
As  the  weight  of  this  argument  depends  entirely  on  the  number 
and  character  of  the  instances,  and  as,  independently  of  their  value 
in  determining  the  question  of  ethnography,  speculations  upon  the 
language  of  an  ancient  nation  possess  intrinsically  a  high  interest, 
the  following  analysis  of  Scythic  words,  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
two  writers  above  mentioned,  is  appended  as  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  position  here  maintained,  viz.,  that  the  Scythians  of  Herodotus 
belonged  ethnically  to  the  Indo-European,  and  not  to  the  Mongolian 
family  of  nations. 

6.  The  Scythic  words  of  which  the  meaning  is  certainly  known 
to  us  are  the  following :  Oior,  jpata,  arvma,  sjm,  temerinda,  graucasus, 
examjpoRUs,  hrixaha,  phryxay  araxa^  halvndOf  and  somwrn  or  satrium. 
These  will  be  first  considered. 

Otor,* "  a  man,"  is  undoubtedly  the  Sanscrit  vtra,  the  Zend  vairya, 
the  Greek  "Fi^ptov,  the  Latin  vi/r,  Gothic  vavr^  Celtic  givr,'  Lithuanian 
vyras.  It  may  be  connected  likewise  with  the  ancient  Persian  ariya, 
which  primarily  signified  "men,"  "heroes,"  and  thence  was 
adopted  as  an  ethnic  appellative  by  the  great  Medo-Bactric  or 
Arian  race.' 


'  History  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  821. 

'To  the  names  mentioned  in  the 
text  may  be  added  that  of  the  late 
lamented  Dr.  Trithen,  Professor  of 
Modem  Languages  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  who  privately  expressed  to 
me  the  same  conviction. 

»  Pp.  30^. 


^  Geschiohte  der  Deutschen  Spraohe, 
Leipzig,  1848. 

^  Herod,  iv.  110.  olbp  yitp  Ka\4ov<ri 
rhif  iy^pa  {"^kvOcu), 

'  See  Sir  H.  Bawlinson's  Ancient 
Persian  Yocabnlary,  sub  voc.  Ariya, 
note^ 
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ScUrium,'^  "  amber,"  if  it  may  be  read  for  sacrium,  will  be  the  Let- 
tish sihterSy  or  dsi/nters,  which  is  the  Lithuanian  gintaras  or  gentwnu^ 
and  the  Russian  jantar. 

In  addition  to  these  words  with  determined  meanings  we  poesesa 
a  number  of  Scythian  appellations,  the  probable  meaning  of  which 
may  to  some  extent  be  surmised.  These  likewise  tend  to  bear  oat 
the  Indo-European  theory.  They  may*  be  divided  into  (I),  nunee 
of  gods ;  (2),  names  of  men  ;  (3),  geographical  names. 

7.  The  names  of  the  Scythian  gods,  according  to  Herodotus,  are 
the  following  : — Tahiti,  Papaeus,  Apia,  Oitosyrus,  Artimpasa,  and 
Thamimasadas.  These  he  identifies  respectively  with  the  Grecian 
Vesta,  Jupiter,  Earth,  Apollo,  Aphrodite,  and  Poseidon.* 

Tahiti  (Vesta),  the  fire-goddess,  derived  her  name  apparently  from 
the  root  ^op,  "  to  bum,"  which  is  found  both  in  Sanscrit  and  Zend, 
and  which  runs  through  a  vast  number  of  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages, forming  tep-idus^  tep-ere,  in  Latin,  t^ly  in  Bohemian,  cieply 
in  Polish,  tdften  and  tdban  in  Persian,  edr-rttw  (wvpl  0dhrrcty,  Horn.) 
in  Greek,  and  so  rd^osj  and  also  r4ippai  "  cinis.^^ 

Pwpceus  (Zeus,  or  Jupiter)  was  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  as 
Herodotus  plainly  indicates.*  The  root  pa-  or  pi-,  with  or  without 
the  suffix  tetj  tri,  expresses  the  paternal  relationship  in  almost  all 
the  Indo-European  tongues.^  The  reduplicated  form  Papceus  is 
closely  akin  to  Papias  and  Papas,  titles  under  which  the  supreme 
Gt)d  was  worshipped  in  Asia  Minor  in  very  early  times,^  and 
appears  likewise  in  the  Phrygian  baba,^  the  Greek  wdrwas,  the 
Latin  papa,  German  Papst,  our  "  pope,"  and  again  in  the  familiar 
papa  of  so  many  modem  languages. 


*  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxxvii.  2.  Schafarik 
proposed  this  reading,  and  Grimm 
approves  of  it. 

»  Herod,  iv.  69. 

*  This  is  the  meaning  of  his  remark, 
that  "  Jnpiter  is  called  very  properly  in 
his  judgment  (^pd^oro,  icotA  yv<&firiv  yt 
r^y  iixiiv),  Papaeus ,"  iv.  69.  Comp.  the 
ordinJs^  Greek  address  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  Zcv  wdrtpf  Lat.  Jn-piter,  Dies- 
piter ;  and  the  Homeric  wariip  iyHp&y 
T€  6(&y  Tf ;  Virgirs  "  hominnm  pater 
atque  Deorum ; "  also  Aratos,  as 
quoted  by  St.  Paul,  tow  (i.e.  Zijybr) 
yiip  KcDi  yivos  icfUy,    (Acts  xvii.  28.) 

*  Sanscr.  pitdt  piiri;  Ancient  Per- 
Bian,  pita;  Greek,  war^p ;  Latin,  pater; 


Italian,  padre;  G^erman,  voter;  our 
father,  Ac. 

*  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  20)  g^vee  an 
inscription  which  he  found  in  Asia 
Minor,  near  Doganlu,  addressed  to 
Papias  the  Saviour  (nAmAAISaTHPI). 
Anian  (ap.  Eustat.  ad  II.  v.  429)  men- 
tioned that  Jupiter  was  worshipped 
under  the  name  of  Papas  in  Bithynia. 

7  See  the  Phrygian  iuBcription  on  the 
great  tomb  of  Midas  near  Doganlu 
(supra,  vol.  i.  p.  691).  BAB  A  appears 
there  as  a  title  of  honour  borne  by  the 
person  who  erected  the  monument. 
Papas  occurs  in  this  sense  in  other 
Asiatio  inscriptions.  (See  Pooocke's 
Ins.  Ant  ch.  ii.  §  6,  p.  13.) 
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Apia  (Eartb)  would  seem  to  be  nothing  but  another  form  of  the 
Latin  Ops  {Opis)^  who  is  identical  with  Rhea  or  Tellus.  Apis,  Opts, 
Apia,  were  forms  common  to  the  early  Greek  and  Italian  nations, 
and  signified  "  earth,  land,  country."  Hence  Mess-apia,  Dry-opia, 
&c. ;  and  the  many  names  of  tribes  ending  in  -opes,  Dolopes,  Mero- 
pes,  Cecropes,  and  the  like.  Hence  also  the  old  name  Apia  for  the 
Peloponnese,  derived  afterwards  from  the  mythic  king  Apis.* 

Oitosyrus  (Apollo)  appears  to  be  a  compound  word,  formed  of  the 

two  elements  oito,  and  syrus  or  surus.     About  the  meaning  of  the 

latter  term  there  can  be  little  doubt.      It  is  plainly  the  Sanscrit 

^rya,  "  the  sun."     The  other  element  may  connect  either  with  the 

Latin  vita  and  Greek  dlffo,  or,  perhaps  better,  with  cHOos,  aXOtev,  vitrum, 

weissy  "  white."     The  word  will  thus  mean  **  the  bright  shining  sun." 

Artimpasa  (Urania,  or  Celestial  Venus)  is  the  most  obscure  of  all 

the  names  of  the  Scythian  deities.     It  is  not  even  certain  what 

attributes  Herodotus  intended  to  assign  to  her.     If  she  was,  as  is 

probable,*  the  Moon,  we  may  compare  the  title  with  the  Greek 

'ApTf^j,  in  which  the  root  ara,  "a  virgin,"  is  to  be  recognised.     The 

remainder  of  the  word  has  as  yet  received  no  satisfactory  explanation. 

Thamimasadas  (Poseidon,  or  Neptune),  "the  Water  God,"  is  a 

name  which  may  be  analysed,  with  an  approach  to  certainty,  into 

the  two  parts  Thami  and  masadas.   Of  these  the  former,  Thami,  would 

seem  to  be  the  Teme  of  Pliny's  Temerinda,  which  has  been  already 

explained,  and  which  may  well  have  been  a  general  designation  for 

lakes  and  rivers.^     The  latter,  masadas,  occurs  in  the  royal  title, 

Oda-masadas,^  and  may  be  identified  with  the  -mas-das  (ancient 

Pers.  -mazda)  of  the  Arian  god  Oromasdes  {Auramazda).     Etymo- 

logically  mazdas  seems  to  mean  "  great  giver ; "  ^  but  it  probably 


•-ffiBchyl.  Suppl.  255-265  (ed. 
Scholef.). 

•The  Alitta  or  Alilat  of  the  Ara- 
Wana,  whom  Herodotus  (i.  131 ;  iii.  8) 
identifiee  with  Urania,  is  thought  to 
have  been  the  Moon  by  some  of  the 
best  authorities.  (See  Bochart's  Fhaleg, 
ii.  19,  andl  Seden  de  Diis  Syris,  ii.  2.) 

*  Tenwr, or  Teme, if  it  meant  "mother 
of  the  sea,"  may  easily  have  come  to 
be  applied  widely  to  rivers  and  to  lakes 
at  their  months  (Herod,  iv.  86).  Eivers 
were  often  looked  on  in  this  light.  (Cf . 
Strabo,  v.  p.  214;  and  see  Grimm's 
Geachichte  der  Dentschen  Sprache,  p. 


284.)  Hence  perhaps  the  Tirrui-chus 
and  Tima-tms  of  the  ancients,  the 
latter  of  which,  Strabo  expressly  says 
(1.  8.  c),  was  regarded  by  the  dwellers 
on  its  banks  as  "fttp-^^a  OaXdrrris ;"  and 
hence  too,  it  may  be,  our  rivers  Thame ^ 
TamaTy  and  Thamisis  or  Thames.  (Cf . 
Donaldson's  Varr.  p.  38.) 

2  Herod,  iv.  80. 

•  From  the  Sanscrit  roots  tna«, 
"great**  (compare  fiti(c»y)j  and  dd, 
"to  give"  (=«f«a/ii,  dare,  Ac.)  See 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Vocabulary  of  the 
Ancient  Persian  Language,  ad  voc. 
Auramazdil. 
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passed  at  an  early  time  into  the  more  general  sense  of  '*  god."  Thus 
Thamimasadas  wonld  be,  as  stated  above,  *'the  Water-God,"  or 
more  fallj  and  literallj,  "  the  great  GKyer  of  lakes  and  streams." 

8.  The  Scythian  names  of  men  are  these :  Spargapithes,  Aria- 
pithes,  Octamasadas,  Idanthyrsns,  Anacharsis,  Taxacis,  Sanlina, 
Lycos,  Gunrus,  Scylas,  Scopasis,  Scolopitns,  Oricns  : — ^to  which 
perhaps  shonld  be  added  the  mythic  personages  Targitans,  Lipoxais, 
Arpoxais,  and  Golazais.  Among  these  there  are  two  or  three  which 
present  very  palpable  etymologies. 

Sparga^hes  (or  Spargoupises^)  is  probably  the  Sanscrit  SvargapaUy 
"  lord  of  heaven,"  a  title  of  the  god  Indra  in  the  Yedas,  and  hraice 
we  obtain  a  cine  to  the  name  of  Ariapithes  (which  may  be  compared 
with  the  Persian  names  Ariaramines,  Ariomardus,  AHabignes,  and  the 
like),  formed  probably  from  the  two  roots  ariya,  originally  "  manly," 
and  thence  "  noble,  excellent, "  and  pati,  "  lord,"  as  in  the  preceding. 
In  Octamasddds  the  root  mazdas,  recurs,  of  which  an  accoont  has  been 
given ;  and  in  Idanth-yr^t^,  Anach- ar^,  we  seem  to  have  the  Per- 
sian (and  Armenian)  Arses,  which  appears  as  the  initial  element  in 
the  names  Arsames  and  Arsaces,  and  occurs  as  a  final  in  the  old  Per- 
sian KJishay-drshd  (Xerxes),  and  in  Dad-arses,  a  general  of  Darins.^ 
The  root  a/rses  (in  Persian  arshish,  or  arshd)  is  clearly  the  same  with 
the  Sanscrit  drsha,  "  venerable ; "  while  in  Anach-  we  can  hardly 
fail  to  recognise  the  Persian  naqa^  and  Greek  A^a^,     The  remaining 
names  do  not  admit  of  any  very  distinct  identification.     Some,  as 
LycuSy  ScylaSy  Saulius,  are  Ghreek  in  their  general  character.     Others 
(Lipoxais,  Arpoxais,  Golaxais)  have  a  Slavonic  look.   In  the  Scolopitus 
of  Jnstin  the  root  pati  may  again  be  recognised ;  and  if  in  the  first 
part  of  the  word  we  may  consider  that  we  have  the  national  appella- 
tion ScolO'ti,  the  term  wonld  be  equivalent  to  "  king  of  the  Scoloti 
or  Scyths ; "  and  it  may,  like  Brennus,  Pharaoh,  <fcc.,  have  been  a 
mere  title,  mistaken  by  foreigners  for  the  actual  name  of  a  monarch. 

9.  The  geographical  terms  which  Scythia  furnishes  are  few  in 
number.  They  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  names  of  rivers: — 
these  are,  the  Ister,  with  its  tributaries  the  Porata,  Tiarantns, 
Arams,  Naparis,  and  Ordessus ;  the  Tyras,  the  Hypanis,  the  Borys- 
thenes,  the  Panticapes,  the  Gerrhus,  the  Hypacyris,  the  Syrgis,  and 


^  As  it  is  read  iu  Book  i.  oh.  211. 
^  Mentioned  in  the  Belustnn  Inscrip- 
tion, col.  i.  par.  7,  §  2. 
*  "  Naqa"  is  a  doubtful  reading,  and 


may  perhaps  be  an  Egyptian  titie. 
(See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson'a  Memoir  on 
the  Beh.  Ins.  yol.  ii  p.  316.) 
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the  TanaiB.     These  names  mostly  admit  of  explanation  from  Indo- 
Germanic  roots. 

The  word  Is-ter  is  made  np  of  two  elements  (is  and  ter)^  both  of 
which  seem  to  have  signified,  in  different  Indo-European  dialects, 
"  river  '*  or  "  water. "^     We  may  trace  the  element  1$  in  the  names 
of  TiTers  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.     In  the  Is  of  Herodotus  (i.  179)  and  Herodianus  (p.  19, 
ed.  Dindorf)  we  have  the  word  in  its  simple  and  most  primitive 
form — in  the  Is-aurus,  Is- apis,  Is-ceus,  in  the  many  rivers  Isar  {Isere) 
and  Issel  we  find  the  same  root  combined  with  a  second  element ;  in 
Isis  and  Tham-isis  (Thames)  it  occurs  reduplicated.     The  other  ele- 
ment, ier,  is  less  widely  spread,  but  it  appears  again  in  the  two 
Scythian  rivers,  the  Tyr-as  and  Tiar-antus;  it  is  found  in  the  word 
Dnies-tTy  the  modem  name  of  the  Tyras ;  it  appears  in  the  Sicilian 
Tet'ias,  and  the  Sardinian  Ter-mus ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  traced  in 
Trebia(=Ter'ah'ia,   compare   Drave),  Trasimene,  Trerus,  Trinvam, 
Truenius  (=  Tia^aiktus,  our  Treni),  and  other  similarly  commencing 
names. 

The  FoTota  (now  the  FrutK)  seems  to  have  been  named  from  a 
root  connected  with  the  Greek  v^oi,  German  fwrthy  our  "  ford." 
The  Scottish  river  Forth  is  apparently  the  same  word. 

The  Tiarcuntus  (  =  Ter-antus)  contains  the  root  Ter,  and  a  suffix  antus^ 
which  may  be  compared  with  the  a/nder  of  Scam-andeVj  Mce-ander,  and 
the  enius  or  ento  of  Tru-entus,  Casu-entuSy  Fr-ento,  <fcc.  TiararUuSj 
Truentus,  Tronto,  Trenty  are  different  forms  of  the  same  word. 

In  the  Ar^arus  and  the  Nap-aris  we  may  recognise  the  root  aras 
(reduplicated  in  Ar-ourue,  combined  with  a  distinct  element,  Nap,  in 
Nap-aris),  which  was  widely  used  in  the  regions  about  the  Caspian 
as  a  river  name,  where  indeed  it  still  lingers.  Araxes  in  ancient 
times  seems  to  have  been  a  name  common  to  the  modem  Aras,  the 
Jaxartesy  the  Wolga,  and  many  other  streams.  Its  ultimate  base  is 
perhaps  Ba  or  Bha,  a  name  which  the  Wolga  still  bears,  and  which 
^OAJ  be  traced  throughout  Europe,  in  the  Bho-danus,  Bhe-nus, 
^•n-iont**,  Bho-danaUj  Ac.  The  Oarus  of  Herodotus  is  merely  a 
digammated  form  of  Aras. 


'  "  Local  names,"  as  Dr.  Donaldeon 
obaervee  (Varronian.  p.  83),  "very 
oiten  consist  of  synonjmonB  elements." 
Wick.ham,Hamp-ton.wick,Wan8.beck. 
"''^^i  Ban-nbe,  Kag-poor  are  cases  in 
Pomt.  The  firrt  occupants  of  a  conntry 


call  a  stream  bj  their  generic  word  for 
river ;  the  next  comers  regard  this  as 
a  proper  name,  and  add  to  it  their  own 
generic  term ;  later  immigrants  take 
this  whole  compound  word  for  the  tme 
name  of  the  stream. 
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The  Hypanis  (Eypam-is)  introduces  ns  to  a  new  element,  Hypan, 
the  Celtic  Apcm^  oar  AvoUy  which  may.  be  traced  in  two  other 
Scythian  rivers,  the  Hypa-cyris  and  the  Pan-ticapes,  The  remaining 
portion  of  each  of  these  names  is  extremely  obscure.  We  are 
reminded,  however,  by  the  element  cyris  (-Kvpis)  of  the  Atropatenian 
river  CymiSy  the  Ktir  of  the  present  day.  Perhaps  this  same  root  may 
be  the  base  of  another  Scythian  stream,  the  Ger-rhus  (Knr-rba?). 

The  Tyr-ds  (now  the  D'anas-ter  or  Dniestr)  contains  the  same 
two  roots  as  Is-ter,  only  in  the  reverse  order.  It  is  sufficiently  ex- 
plained by  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  name  of  that  stream. 

The  Borysthenes  furnishes  us  with  another  specimen  of  inversion. 
It  has  become  the  Danas-per,  Dana-per,  or  Dnie-pr.  The  form 
Borys-thenes  is  manifestly  Grecized — the  native  name,  in  all  proba- 
bility, approached  nearly  to  Poros-danas.  If  this  be  allowed,  the 
Borys  of  Borys-thenes  may  be  identified  with  the  word  Poraia,  and 
'thenes  will  be  DanaSy  Dana-is,  or  Tana^is, 

In  the  word  Tanais  (Tana-is)  the  medial  d  has  become  a  tenuis,  t ; 
just  as  we  find  Tun-owe  in  the  Niebelungen-lied  for  Dan-ube.  In  the 
modern  name  Don  the  d  is  restored  to  its  place.* 

10.  It  results  from  this  entire  investigation,  that  the  Scythians 
were  not  Mongolians,  but  members  of  the  Indo-European  race, 
lianguage,  as  Mr.  Grote  correctly  observes,  is  the  only  sure  test; 
and  language  pronounces  unmistakably  in  favour  of  the  Indo- 
European,  and  against  the  Mongol  theory.  The  small  number  of 
Scythic  words  which  remain  to  us  present  from  thirty  to  forty  roots 
capable  of  identification  with  well-known  Indo-European  terms.  A 
very  few  words,  and  those,  almost  all  of  them,  the  names,  real  or 
supposed,  of  men,  are  not  distinctly  referable  to  known  roots  belong- 
ing to  this  family  of  languages.  These  data  are  fully  sufficient  to 
establish  the  ethnic  connection  of  the  Scythians  of  Herodotus  with 
the  great  bulk  of  the  nations  who  have  peopled  Europe.* 

11.  When  we  attempt  to  go  beyond  this,  and  to  inquire  to  which 
of  the  great  divisions  of  the  Indo-European  race  the  Scyths  belonged, 


'  No  great  weight  can  be  attached 
to  the  Indo-Earopean  character  of 
these  names,  as  it  is  very  probable 
that  they  may  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Scyths  from  the  Cimmerians, 
and  so  may  be  really  indicative  of 
the  ethnic  character  of  that  people. 
In  this  point  of  view  it  is  inte> 
resting  to  observe  among  them  the 


Celtic  nVer-names,  Avon,  Don,  Trent, 
Forth,  Ac. 

*  It  is  not,  however,  impossible,  nor 
even  improbable,  that  there  may  have 
been  a  Mongolian  element  among  the 
European  Scyths.  The  hmguage  of 
which  we  have  specimens  may  be  that' 
of  the  Boyal  Tribe  only;  the  reet  of 
the  nation  was  perhaps  Turanian. 
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we  find  oarselvee  at  a  loss  to  determine  in  favour  of  one  branch 
more  than  another.  The  analogies  which  have  been  pointed  out  do 
not  connect  the  Scythic  language  speciallj  with  any  single  Indo- 
European  dialect.  The  Scyths,  as  their  language  exhibits  them, 
were  neither  Medes,  nor  Slaves,  nor  Gx>ths,  nor  Celts,  nor  Pelas- 
gians ;  but  their  tongue  possessed  affinities  to  the  speech  of  all  these 
nations.  We  must  not  therefore  be  led  away  by  doubtful  etymolo- 
gies^ to  identify  the  Scythians  with  any  special  Indo-European  race. 
They  were  probably  a  branch  of  this  ethnic  family  as  distinct  from 
all  other  branches  as  Celts,  Germans,  and  Slaves  from  one  another. 
Their  supposed  connection  with  the  Sauromates  or  Sarmatians^  does 
not  disprove  this ;  for  while  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  the  Sarma- 
tians  were  Slaves,  it  is  extremely  questionable  whether  there  was 
really  any  very  close  ethnic  connection  between  the  Scyths  and  the 
Sauromatse.^  At  any  rate  it  is  clear  that  the  fragments  of  the  Scythic 
language  are  no  more  Slavonic  than  they  are  Celtic,  or  Medo-Per- 
sian^  or  Pelasgian ;  and  the  argument  of  Lindner,^  that  the  Slavonians 
must  be  the  descendants  of  the  Scythians  because  no  other  nation 
can  have  descended  from  them,  is  absurd,  since  the  Scythians  may 
easily  have  had  no  descendants.  Indeed,  if  we  trace  historically  the 
after-fortunes  of  the  Scythic  people,  we  shaU  find  reason  to  suspect 
that  they  were  crushed  between  their  two  neighbours,  the  Qetee  and 
the  Sarmatians.^  By  the  time  of  Pliny  they  had  disappeared  from 
the  coasts  of  the  Pontus ;  and  the  name  of  Scythia,  which  had  once 
denoted  a  definite  tract  between  the  Danube  and  the  Tanais,  inha- 
bited by  a  people  with  whose  language,  physical  type,  religious  and 
other  customs,  the  Oreeks  and  Romans  were  perfectly  familiar,  had 
come  to  be  applied  vaguely  and  indefinitely  to  the  remote  and 
unknown  regions  of  Northern  Asia  and  Europe.®  It  is  probable  that 


'  Such  as  Dr.  Bonaldson's  identifica- 
tion of  S-kMoi  with  Wtcu,  Oothi, 
"  GothB  "  (Varron.  p.  27),  or  his  equally 
donbtfnl  deriyation  of  2ic6Xoroi  from 
AsagcUaUB  (p.  41). 

*  Niebnhr  regards  this  connection  as 
indubitable  (Researches,  &c.,  p.  83, 
E.  T.)  Boeckh  likewise  maintains  it 
(Corp.  Inscript.  Sarmat.  Introdnct. 
pars.  xi.  p.  83) .  Bat  Schaf arik(SIayiBche 
Alterthiimer,  vol.  i.  ch.  xvi.)  has 
called  it  in  question  on  strong  grounds. 

»  Pbny  (Hist.  Nat.  vi.  8)  and  Pom- 
ponins  Mela  (i.  19)  differ  on  this  point 


from  Herodotus  (iv.  117), whose  perso- 
nal observations  do  not  appear  to  have 
extended  eastward  of  Olbia. 

*  Skythien  und  die  Skythen  des 
Herodots,  Stuttgart,  1841. 

'  See  Niebuhr's  Besearohes,  Ac.,  pp. 
66.84. 

«  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  iv.  25.  "  Scytharum 
nomen  usquequaque  transiit  in  Sarma. 
tas  atque  Germanos :  nee  aliis  prisoa 
ilia  duravit  appellatio,  qukm  qui  ex- 
tremi  gentium  harum,  ig^oti  prop^ 
caeteris  mortalibns  degunt.'' 
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about  this  time  the  Scyths  altogether  perished ;  or  if  they  lingered 
anywhere,  as  a  weakly  and  expiring  tribe,  in  the  forests  of  the  &r 
interior,  the  Mongol  ravages  of  later  tames  completed  their  destmc- 
tion.  In  yain  we  look  for  their  descendants  at  the  present  day. 
While  the  Cimmerians,  whom  they  drove  before  them  with  such 
ease  on  their  first  passage  of  the  Tanais,  continue  to  exist  aa  Cymry 
in  the  mountains  of  Wales,^  and  the  Getes,  their  neighbours  upon 
the  west,  have  their  descendants  among  the  great  Gothic  or  Teutonic 
family  by  which  nearly  one-half  of  Europe  is  still  occupied,  the 
Scyths  have  disappeared  from  the  earth.  Like  the  Mexican  Axtecs, 
whom  they  resembled  in  some  degree,  they  have  been  swept  away 
by  the  current  of  immigration,  and,  except  in  the  mounds  which 
cover  their  land  and  in  the  pages  of  the  historian  or  ethnologist, 
not  a  trace  remains  to  tell  of  tbeir  past  existence. 

7  See  the  preceding  chapter. 


I 
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ESSAY   III. 

ON  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OP  SCYTHIA. 

1.  Neoessitj  of  ezaminlng  Kiebulir's  theory  of  the  Sojthia  of  Herodotus. 
2.  The  theory  stated.  3.  Itsgronnds*  4.  GonsideratioDS  which  disprove  it. 
5.  Real  views  of  Herodotus.  6.  His  personal  knowledge  of  the  region. 
7.  His  correctness  as  to  leading  facts,  and  mistakes  as  to  minntin.  8.  Fob. 
sibility  of  changes  since  his  time.    9.  Identification  of  rivers  and  places. 

1.  Befobe  entering  npon  anj  direct  statements  as  to  the  actual 
shape  and  extent  of  Scjthia,  or  attempting  to  identify  any  of  the 
geographical  features  pointed  out  by  Herodotus,  and  explain  his 
real  or  apparent  errors,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  that  theory  on 
the  subject  which  was  first  broached  by  Niebuhr  in  his  *  Kleine 
Schriften'  about  the  year  1828,  and  which  has  recently  been 
brought  a  second  time  before  the  public,  only  slightly  modified, 
in  his  '  Vortrage  tiber  alte  Geschichte,'  published  in  1847.^  The 
authority  of  Niebuhr  is  so  great,  and  his  conjectures,  even  when 
not  correct,  are  always  so  ingenious,  that  his  view  cannot  be  put 
aside  without  distinct  and  formal  examination. 

2.  Now  Niebuhr's  yiew  is,  that  Herodotus  regarded  Scythia  as 
a  square  hounded  on  two  sides  hy  the  sea ;  that  he  looked  upon  its 
southern  coast  as  extending  in  a  straight  line  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube  to  the  Palus  Msdotis,  a  distance  of  4000  stades,  its  eastern 
as  reaching  an  equal  distance  from  thence  to  the  embouchure  of 
the  Tanais  (Don),  its  western  frontier  as  parallel  to  this,  and  formed 
by  the  Lower  Danube  (which  river  he  thinks  Herodotus  supposed 
to  make  a  sudden  bend  at  the  north-western  angle  of  Scythia,  and 
to  run  thence  with  a  southerly  course  to  the  Euxine),  and  its 
northern  frontier  as  marked  by  a  line  drawn  from  this  sharp  bend 
in  the  Danube  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais.^  The  annexed  plan, 
which  is  taken  from  his  'Map  of  the  World  according  to  Herodotus,' 
will  more  plainly  show  his  meaning, 

3.  This  account  he  gathers  chiefly  from  chs.  99-101 ;  but  he 
conceives  it  to  be  confirmed  by  various  scattered  notices,  as  by 
the  comparison  between  the  Nile  and  the  Danube  in  Book  ii.,^ 
bj  what  is  said  in  Book  v.  of  the  great  size  of  Thrace,^  and  of 


^  See  pp.  182, 183.    >  Geography  of  Herod,  p.  29,  E.T.  Scythians,  pp.  39-41,  E.T. 
8Chii.a3-a4.  *Ch.3. 


» Chs.  33, 84.  *Ch.3. 
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the  coTintries  north  of  the  Danube  being  desert,*  as  well  as  by  other 
casnal  remarks. 

4.  The  following  considerations  appear  to  be  &tal  to  the  scheme 
in  question : — 

(i.)  Its  derangement  of  the  course  of  the  Danube,  in  favour  of 
which  nothing  can  be  brought  but  a  supposed  analogy,  and  which 


is  contradicted  by  the  whole  account,  so  very  consonant  with  facU, 
which  Herodotus  gives  of  that  river  and  its  tributaries.  The 
Danube,  he  says,  runs  from  the  west  right  through  Europe,®  and  folk 
into  the  Black  Sea,  "  with  its  mouth  facing  the  east*^  ^  It  receives 
many  great  tributaries  on  both  sides  :  from  the  side  of  Scythia  five 
— the  Porata,  Ararus,  Naparis,  Ordessus,  and  Tiarantus,  of  which 
the  Porata  (Fruth)  is  the  most  easterly^  the  Tiarantus  {Ahiia)  most 


*  Book  V.  ch.  10. 


«  Book  iv.  ch.  49. 


'  Ibid.  ch.  99. 
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tourards  the  west ;  from  the  mountain-cliam  of  Thrace  and  Ulyria 
ei^lit  others,  which  all  run  "  with  a  northern  course  "  into  it.®  This 
'whole  account  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  real  geography, 
and  cannot  possibly  be  made  to  sqnare  with  the  scheme  of  Niebnhr,  in 
"wliich  the  month  of  the  Danube  fronts  the  south ;  and  the  five  Scythian 
tiibutaries,  if  they  can  be  imagined  to  exist  at  all,  must  be  interposed 
between  the  sea  and  the  Maris,  according  to  the  dotted  lines  inserted 
in  the  accompanying  plan  to  represent  them,in  which  case  the  terms 
"most  eastern,"  "  most  western,**  would  cease  to  be  applicable. 

(ii.)  The  assertion  of  Herodotus  that  **  the  mart  of  the  Borys- 
tliemtes  is  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  whole  sea-coast  of 
Scythia."  ^  Niebuhr's  view  places  it  in  the  centre  of  the  south  side 
only,  while  the  east,  according  to  him,  is  also  washed  by  the  sea. 

(iii.)  The  impossibility  of  reconciling  Herodotus*s  account  of 
the  Persian  campaign  with  the  supposed  figure  of  Scythia.  The 
division  of  Scythians  with  which  Darius  first  fell  in,  had  orders  to 
retreat  "  aloTig  the  shores  of  the  Paltts  Mceotis  "  to  the  Tanais,^  orders 
which  appear  to  have  been  duly  executed.  Darius,  following  in 
their  track,  is  said  to  have  marched  ^^  eastward**  to  that  stream.^ 
Niebuhr's  plan  would  make  this  march  at  least  as  much  north  as 
east.  Arrived  at  the  Tanais,  they  cross  into  the  country  of  the 
Sanromatae,  which  they  traverse  from  south  to  north,  a  distance  of 
15  days*  journey ;  ^  whence  they  pass  on  to  the  Budini,  the  next 
nation  to  the  north,  whose  country  they  likewise  traverse.  Accord- 
ing to  Niebuhr,  they  would  now  be  nearly  20  days*  journey  beyond 
the  borders  of  Scythia,  and  separated  from  Scythia  by  the  entire 
country  of  the  Melanchlaeni.  Yet  here  the  Scythians,  suddenly 
giving  Darius  the  slip,  make  a  detour  through  the  country  above  tho 
Budini,  and  at  once  return  into  Scythia ;  *  while  Darius,  missing 
them,  turns  westward^  and  is  shortly  within  the  Scythian  borders, 
where  he  falls  in  with  the  other  division  of  the  Scythian  army,  and 
13  led  for  the  first  time  into  the  country  of  the  MelanchlaDui.  All 
this  is  absolutely  impossible  upon  Niebuhr's  theory,  where  the 
Budini  lie  north  of  Scythia,  at  a  vast  distance,  and  separated  by  the 
tract  in  which  the  Melanchlceni  live.  It  is  indifferent,  so  far  as 
this  aigument  is  concerned,  whether  we  admit  the  expedition  into 
these  parts  as  a  reality  or  no,  since  all  that  we  are  at  present 
considering  is  how  Herodotus  himself  conceived  of  Scythia. 


»  Herod,  iv.  chs.  48,  49.     »  Ibid.  ch.  17.      >  J  bid.  ch.  120.      «  Ibid.  oh.  122. 
3Ibid.  ch.  21.         -« Ibid.  ch.  124. 
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5.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Herodotus  regarded  Scythia  as 
haying  only  one  of  its  sides  washed  by  the  sea ;  ^  that  he  took  the 
coast  from  the  Danube  to  the  Tanais  as  representing  tolerably  well 
a  straight  line,  when  the  peninsula  occupied  by  the  Tanri  (the 
Crimea)  was  cut  ofE ;  that  he  estimated  the  length  of  this  at  40OO 
stades  (460  miles),®  2000  between  the  Danube  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Borysthenes,  2000  between  that  and  the  place  where  the  Tanais 
reached  the  sea ;  that  he  regarded  this  side  of  Scy  thia,  thus  diyided 
into  two  parts  and  fronting  towards  the  south-east,  as  reaching 
down  to  two  seas,  one  of  which  (the   Euxine)  might  be  called 
"  southern,"  the  other  (the  Sea  of  Azof),  "eastern ;"  that  he  thought 
Scythia  extended  inland  about  the  same  distance  as  its  length  along 
the  coast ;  and  that  he  therefore  caUed  it  square,  meaning  thereby 
not  to  give  its  exact  figure,  but  to  describe  its  general  shape.    He 
did  not  regard  the   Danube  as  bounding  one  side  of  the  square, 
but  as  meeting  it  obliquely  at  a  comer.     This  is  implied  in  the 
expression   is  rk  wk^m  t^j  2Kv$iiis  ivfidj^tJ      On  the  other  hand 
he  regarded  the   Tanais  as  not  merely  touching  an  angle  of  the 
square,  but  as  washing  at  least  a  portion  of  the  eastern  side,  and 


*"  Scythia,"  he  says,  "which  is 
square  in  shape,  and  has  two  of  its 
sides  (or  parts)  reaching  down  to  the 
sea,  extends  inland  to  the  same  dis- 
tance that  it  reaches  along  the  coast, 
and  is  eqnal  every  way.  For  it  is  a 
ten  days'  jonmey  from  the  Ister  to  the 
Borysthenes,  and  ten  more  from  the 
Borysthenes  to  the  Falos  MsBotis, 
while  the  distance  from  the  coast  in- 
land to  the  country  of  the  MelanohlsDni, 
who  dwell  above  Scythia,  is  a  journey 
of  twenty  days.  .  .  .  Thus  the  two 
sides  which  run  straight  inland  (rk 
ipdia  rk  is  tAt<r6yauLy  ^povra)  are  4000 
f orlongs  (stadia)  each,  and  the  trons- 
verse  sides  at  right  angles  to  these  (rk 
iwucdpiTia)  are  of  the  same  length.'' 
This  passage  alone  would  appear  to  me 
to  settle  the  controversy.  The  UpBta 
rk  is  fitffSyaiat^  tptpovra  must  be  parallel 
sides,  not,  as  in  Niebuhr's  plan,  sides 
at  right  angles  to  one  another. 
'  *  The  actual  distance  of  a  straight 
line  from  the  mo^t  northern  mouth  of 
the  Danube  to  the  embouchure  of  the 
Tanais  is  about  40  miles  more. 

'  Ch.  49.    Yet  the  Danube  separated 
between  Scythia  and  Thrace  because 


in  this  place  the  square  was  partica- 
larly  irregular,  there  being  a  projeotioii 
from  it  consisting  of  the  country  be- 
tween the  Black  Sea  and  the  Carpa- 
thian  chain,  the  modem  province  of 
Wallaohia.  The  general  course  of  the 
Danube  was  rightly  apprehended  by 
Herodotus,  and  its  tributaries  up  to 
Belgrade  were  known  with  an  ap- 
proach to  accuracy.  Above  Belgrade 
his  knowledge  was  less  exact.  He  con- 
founded the  Marosch  (Maris)  with  the 
Theiss,  and  the  two  great  streams  flow- 
ing in  from  the  south  side  of  the  Danube 
at  about  the  same  point,  of  which  he 
had  heard  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  river,  and  which  were 
really  the  Drave  and  the  Save^  he  con- 
founded with  the  two  Alpine  streams 
of  which  he  had  heard  the  Umbrians 
of  Northern  Italy  discourse  as  flowing 
into  the  Danube  from  the  ooontry  just 
beyond  their  borders.  These  were  the 
Saiga  and  the  Inn,  or  possibly  the  latter 
stream  and  the  Rhine,  which  in  its 
upper  course  has  nearly  the  same 
direction  as  the  Inn,  and  would  flow 
into  the  Danube  if  it  did  not  make  a 
right  angle  at  the  Lake  t>f  Ccnstancc. 
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SO  separating  the  Royal  Scytliiaiis  from  the  Sanromatee.^  His  notion 
is  fairly  expressed  by  Heeren  nearly  in  these  words : — "The  bound- 
aries which  Herodotus  assigns  to  Scythia  are  as  follows:  on  the 
south,  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  to 
the  Palus  MsBotis ;  on  the  east,  the  Don  or  Tanais  to  its  rise  out  of 
the  lake  Ivan  (?)  ;  on  the  north,  a  line  drawn  from  this  lake  to  that 
cot  of  which  the  Tyras  or  Dniestr  flows ;  and  on  the  west,  .a  line 
from  thence  to  the  Danube."  *  Thus  Scythia  comprised  the  modem 
goYemments  of  Kherson,  Poltawa,  Ekaterinoslav,  Kharkov,  Koursk, 
the  Don  Cossacks,  Voronez,  Riazan,  Orlov,  Tula,  Mogilev,  Tchemi- 
zov,  Minsk,  Volhynia  (part),  Kiev,  and  Podolsk,  together  with  the 
provinces  of  Bessarabia,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia ;  and  consisted  of 
the  two  great  basins  of  the  Don  and  Dniepr,  the  minor  basins  of 
the  Dniestr  and  the  Bong,  and  the  northern  half  of  the  basin  of  the 
Lower  Danube  from  Orsova  to  the  sea. 

6.  Of  this  region  Herodotus  personally  knew  but  little.  Ho  had 
made  the  coast  voyage  from  the  Straits  of  Constantinople  to  the  town 
of  Olbia,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hypanis  (Boug),  near 
the  point  at  which  that  river  falls  into  the  sea.  He  had  likewise 
penetrated  into  the  interior  as  far  as  Exampseus,  four  days*  journey 
up  the  course  of  the  same  stream ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
had  ever  crossed  the  Borysthenes  (Dniepr),  nor  that  he  had  any  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  country  east  of  that  river.  He  regarded 
the  Tauric  Chersonese,  not  as  a  peninsula,  but  as  a  great  promontory 
like  Attica  or  lapygia,  and  was  unaware  of  the  existence  of  the 
8tbach4  Mori,  or  Putrid  Sea.  He  imagined  the  Palus  MsBotis  to  be  a 
sea  not  very  much  smaller  than  the  Euxine,  and  thought  the  Tanais 
(Don)  ran  into  it  with  a  sotUh  course.  He  had  also  notions  with 
respect  to  the  rivers  east  of  the  Borysthenes  which  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  with  existing  geographical  facts.  Still  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  general  features  of  the  region  is  remarkably  accurate, 
and  might  almost  pass  for  an  account  of  the  same  country  at  the 
present  day.  A  recent  traveller,^  whose  journeys  took  him  pretty 
nearly  over  the  entire  extent  of  Herodotus*s  Scythia,  notices  the 
following  particulars  as  among  those  which  most  strike  a  person  on 
traversing  the  region : — 


•  Herod,  iv.  oha.  20,  21. 

•  *•  Asiatic  Nations,"  vol.  ii.  p.  267, 
note*,  B.  T. 

>  The  Sev.  W.  Fktlmer,  whose  obser. 


vations,  made  npon  the  spot,  have  been 
kindly  commonicated  to  me  by  his 
brother,  the  Bev.  E.  Palmer,  Fellow 
of  Balliol. 
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'*  First,  the  size  of  the  rivers  and  their  abnndance  in  good  fisL 
(Cf.  Herod,  iv.  53.)  Secondly,  the  general  flatness  of  the  coimtry. 
Thirdly,  the  total  absence  of  wood  oyer  the  southern  part  of  Hero- 
dotns's  square ;  while,  as  one  gets  beyond  it,  or  near  its  bordera, 
there  is  wood.  Fourthly,  that  the  bare  country,  or  steppes,  up  tiie 
Boug  (Hypanis)  and  the  Dniepr  (Borysthenes)  is  still  a  corn-growing 
country,  and  the  parts  to  the  east  of  these  still  abound  rather  in 
cattle,  so  corresponding  with  the  situation  of  the  agricultnral  and 
nomade  Scythians  of  Herodotus's  time.  Fifthly,  that  the  abnndance 
of  light  carts  moving  in  all  directions,  with  or  without  tracks, 
reminds  one  of  Herodotus's  observation  that  the  nature  of  the 
country  made  the  tribes  inhabiting  it  what  they  were." 

7.  We  seem  to  see  in  Herodotus  a  remarkable  knowledge  of 
leading  geographical  ^ts,  combined,  either  really  or  apparently, 
with  mistakes  as  to  minutiae.  Niebuhr  *  observed  long  ago  upon  the 
superiority  of  our  author  to  later  geographers  in  his  implied  denial 
of  that  Rhipaean  mountain-chain  s  apposed  generally  to  bound 
Scythia  upon  the  north ;  and  further  noticed  his  acquaintance  (indi- 
cated by  what  he  says  of  the  sources  of  the  Hypanis)  with  the  great 
marshy  district  of  Volhynia.  The  writer  to  whom  reference  was 
made  above,  adds  other  similar  points  : — 

**  What  Herodotus  says  of  the  Don  rising  in  a  vast  lake  seems 
to  show  that  there  were  rumours  in  the  south  of  the  existence  and 
size  of  the  great  lakes  of  North  Russia,  out  of  the  largest  of  whidi 
(the  Onega)  the  Volga,  not  the  Don,  does  in  fact  rise.  So  Herodotus 
knew  that  the  Caspian  was  an  inland  sea,  which  later  writers  did 
not ;  he  knew,  which  they  did  not  either,  that  the  bare  plains  of  the 
nomade  Scythians  did  not  extend  to  the  ocean,  but  that  northwards 
beyond  them  the  country  became  woody ;  that  in  one  part  of  this 
further  country  the  people  '  became  wolves '  for  some  days  annually, 
that  is,  wore  wolf -skins  in  winter  (as  they  do  still),  there  being  no 
wood  to  shelter  wolves,  and  consequently  few  wolves  to  furnish 
skins  in  the  south ;  that  in  another  part  there  were  people  who  lived 
by  hunting  in  a  woody  country ;  that  going  to  the  north-east,  above 
the  royal  Scythians  and  across  the  Don,  one  arrived  after  a  time  at 
the  roots  of  high  and  rugged  mountains,  namely,  of  the  Ural  range 
(which  was  also  unknown  to  later  writers)  ;  he  knew  also  that  from 
the  Ural  Mountains  it  was  that  the  gold  came  which  so  abounded  in 


«  See  hia  *'  Researches  into  the  History  of  the  Scythians,  Qette,  &c.,"  p.  42,  E.  T. 


^ 
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Sojihia,  while  iron  and  silver  were  wanting.  With  regard  to  the 
X>&rts  more  to  the  north,  he  rightly  nnderstood  the  figure  of  the  air 
l>eing  full  of  feathers  to  mean  that  there  was  more  and  more  snow 
as  one  went  northwards,  and  that  it  lay  longer,  till  one  could  go  no 
farther  for  the  want  of  people  and  means  of  subsistence.  He  speaks 
of  people  who  slept  (i.e,  lived  in-doors  in  comparative  darkness) 
lialf  the  year  (which  is  not  the  same  as  if  he  had  said  that  the  night 
lasted  half  the  year,  as  it  does  nearer  the  pole).  He  had  heard  not 
oxdy  of  the  great  lakes  in  the  north,  but  of  the  ocean  being  beyond 
2^11.  His  remarks  on  the  climate,  especially  concerning  the  abund- 
ance of  rain  and  thunder  in  summer,  and  the  extreme  rareness  of 
both  in  winter,  contrary  to  what  one  is  used  to  in  the  Levant,  and 
again  concerning  the  extreme  rareness  of  earthquakes,  are  such  as 
still  strike  people  who  go  to  the  north." 

8.  This  general  accuracy  inclines  one  to  suspect  that  possibly 
where  Herodotus  appears  to  be  in  error,  he  may  have  given  a  true 
account  of  the  state  of  things  in  his  own  day,  which  account  is  now 
inapplicable  in  consequence  of  changes  that  have  occurred  since  his 
time.  Professor  Pallas  ^  was  among  the  first  to  conjecture  that  vast 
alterations  in  the  levels  of  the  countries  about  the  Black  Sea  and 
Palus  MfiBotis  have  taken  place  in  comparatively  recent  times.  Sir 
R.  Murchison,  in  his  *  Geology  of  Russia,'  expresses  himself  as  of 
the  same  opinion.^  It  is  possible  that  the  Putrid  Sea  has  been 
formed  by  a  late  depression  of  the  land,  and  that  the  Kosa  Arahat- 
skaia  marks  the  line  of  the  ancient  coast.  The  Taurida  would  then 
have  deserved  to  be  called  a  promontory  {&KTn),  and  not  a  peninsula 
{x^l^^oo).  The  courses  of  the  rivers  from  the  Borysthenes 
{Dniepr)  to  the  Don  may  have  been  completely  altered,  many  (as 
the  Panticapes,  Hypacyris,  and  Gerrhus)  having  been  dried  up,  and 
otiiers  (as  the  Donetz  and  the  Dniepr  itself)  having  formed  them- 
selves new  beds.  The  Palus  Maaotis  may  have  had  its  limits  greatly 
contracted,  partly  by  the  deposits  of  the  rivers,  partly  by  an  elevation 
of  the  countries  along  the  line  of  the  Manitch ;  and  may  have  been  in 
former  times  not  so  very  unworthy  of  being  compared  for  size  with 
the  Enxine.*  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
personal  observation  of  Herodotus  did  not  extend  beyond  the  Borys- 
thenes ;  and  that  it  is  exactly  in  the  parts  of  Scy  thia  which  he  had  not 


»  "Travels,"  vol.  i.  pp.  78-87,  and 
302-307.  *  See  pp.  573-576. 

'  Herodotus  extends  the  Pains  to  a 
distance  of  three  days'  jonmey  east  of 


the  Tanais  (oh.  116),  which  wonid  make 
it  oover  a  good  deal  of  the  oonntrj 
supposed  by  Pallas  to  have  been 
formerly  submerged. 
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visited  that  bis  descriptions  cease  to  be  applicable  to  the  existing  ecm- 
dition  of  tbings.  Tbis  circumstance  f  avonrs  tbe  notion  that  the  direr- 
gence  of  bis  descriptions  from  fact  arose  from  insnfficient  informatLon. 

9.  Witb  respect  to  tbe  identification  of  tbe  several  riven  and 
places  mentioned  by  Herodotns,  it  may  be  considered  as  absolutelj 
certain  tbat  tbe  Ister  is  tbe  Banube^  tbe  Porata  tbe  Pruthj  the  Tyrma 
tbe  Dniestr  (=Danas-Tyr),  tbe  Hypanis  tbe  Bang,  the  Borysihenea 
tbe  Bniepr  (=Dana-Bor),  and  tbe  Tanais  tbe  Bon,  Tbe  oiber  rivers 
of  Scytbia — tbe  Gerrbns,  tbe  Panticapes,  the  Hypacyris,  tbe  Lycns, 
tbe  Hyrgis  or  Syrgis,  and  tbe  Oams — cannot  so  readily  be  deter- 
mined. We  may  be  certain,  however,  that  the  Gerrbns  was  not  tbe 
Moloshnia  Vodiy  as  Rennell  supposes  (Geography,  p.  71),  since  it  fdl 
into  tbe  Enxine  near  Carcinitis ;  and  tbat  tbe  Panticapes  was  neither 
tbe  Besna,  nor  the  Psol^^  since  it  joined  the  Borysthenes  at  its  em- 
bonchnre.  The  little  stream  which  enters  tbe  sea  by  Kalantckak 
would  seem  to  represent  either  the  Gterrbus  or  the  Hypacyris.  Tbe 
BoneU  may  be  the  Syrgis.  The  Oarus  is  perhaps  the  Volga,  There 
is,  however,  tbe  utmost  uncertainty  witb  respect  to  all  identifications 
east  of  the  Isthmus  of  Perekop, 

Of  places,  Herodotus  notices  but  few  in  Scytbia.  Olbia,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hypanis,  is  the  only  town  mentioned  by  him.  Its  site 
is  marked  by  ruins  and  mounds,  and  determined  beyond  a  question 
by  coins  and  inscriptions.  It  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe  river, 
near  its  embouchure  in  tbe  Uman  of  the  Dniepr,  and  is  now  called 
Stomogil,  or  "  tbe  Hundred  Mounds."  ^  Opposite  is  tbe  promontory 
called  by  Herodotus  Gape  Hippolaus,  where  in  bis  time  was  a  temple 
of  Geres.  Further  east  is  tbe  Gourse  of  Achilles,  the  Kosa  Tendra  and 
Kosa  Bjarilgatch  of  our  maps.  The  site  of  Garcinitis  is  occupied  pro- 
bably by  the  modem  town  of  Kalantckak.  The  Grimea  is  HerodotuB*s 
Taurica ;  the  peninsula  of  Kertch  his  "rugged  Ghersonese."  Further 
inland  we  may  identify  Podolia  as  the  country  of  the  Alazonians ; 
Transylvania  as  that  of  the  Agathyrsi,  whose  river  Maris  must  be  the 
Marosch  ;  Yolhynia  and  litbuania  as  tbe  habitation  of  tbe  Neuri ; 
part  of  Tambov  as  tbat  of  tbe  Budini  and  Geloni;  and  tbe  steppe 
between  the  Don  and  tbe  Yolga  as  tbat  of  tbe  Sauromatae.  Tbe  situa- 
tions of  the  Thyssagetee,  lyrcas,  Argippsei,  and  Issedones,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  fix  witb  any  exactitude.  Tbe  *  Map  of  tbe  Scytbia  of  Herodotus' 
prefixed  to  this  volume  gives  tbe  probable  position  of  these  nations. 


*  Heereii*B  A.  Nat.  ii.  p.  262.  '  Tide  supra,  note>  on  Book  ir.  oh.  58. 
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NOTE   A. 

ON   THE  WORDS  THYSSAGET^   AND  MASSAGET^. 

The  etymology  of  the  names  of  these  tribes  is  of  some  interest  in  its 
bearing  on  their  ethnic  classification.  It  has  been  generally  supposed 
that  the  Geisd,  whether  compared  with  the  Jdts  of  India  or  the  G^ths  of 
Europe,  most  be  of  the  Arian  stock,  and  Massa  for  "  great "  belongs  to 
the  same  family  of  languages  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  of  the  Arian 
dialects  furnish  a  correspondent  for  Thyssa,  with  the  signification  of 
'*  small"  or  "lesser."  That  term  seems  to  be  Scythic.  At  any  rate, 
in  primitive  Babylonian  tur  or  tus  (compare  interchange  of  Bvp  and  Sv^) 
has  two  significations,  one  "  a  chief,"  and  the  other  "  small "  or  "lesser,** 
and  in  each  of  these  senses  the  term  has  been  preserved  to  modem  times. 
Thus,  the  Cuneiform  Tur,  used  as  the  determinative  of  rank,  is  to  be 
recognized  in  the  Biblical  Tartan,  Tirsatha  (for  Turtan,  Turmthay,  in  the 
Chaldee  TurgU,  "  a  general,"  and  in  the  modem  Lur  TtUhmdl  \[^  *  ^ 
(Persian  Ketkhoda)  "  chief  of  the  house,"  the  ordinary  title  of  the  "  white 
beards  "  of  the  mountain  tribes  ;  while  Tur  for  "  lesser,"  which  in  Otmei- 
form  is  used  as  the  standard  monogram  for  "a  son,"  and  which  is 
translated  in  Assyrian  by  Zikhir  (Heb.  I^V,  Arab.^^Jt,^)  is  still  found  in 
the  title  of  Turkhan  given  to  the  "  Heir  Apparent "  or  "  Crown  Prince  " 
by  the  Uzbegs  of  Khiva. 

Masm  also  for  "  greater,"  although  closely  resembling  the  Zend  max 
(for  Sanscrit  maha),  which  was  actually  in  use  in  Persia  within  modem 
times  (as  in  [S^j^j^^  Ma»-maghdn,  "  Chief  of  the  Magi,"  the  title  of  the 
kings  of  Mazenderan  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest),  may  perhaps 
with  equal  reason  be  compared  with  the  Babylonian  Scythic  term  mew 
or  mis,  which  signified  "  much"  or  "  many  "  (Assyrian  madut),  and  the 
monogram  for  which  was  thus  ordinarily  used  as  the  sign  of  the  plural 
number  (compare  the  Scythic  name  Tlap0afuunrdrfi9,  "  chief  of  the 
Parthians  ").  To  illustrate  the  connection  of  madut,  '*  much,"  with  mis, 
**  greater,"  we  may  compare  "  multus  "  and  "  magis."— {H.  C.  R] 


VOL.  in. 
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ENTITLED   TERPSICHORE. 


1.  The  Persians  left  behind  by  King  Darius  in  Europe,  who 
had  Megabazus  for  their  general,^  reduced,  before  any  other 
Hellespontine  state,  the  people  of  Perinthus,'  who  had  no 
mind  to  become  subjects  of  the  king.  Now  the  Perinthians 
had  ere  this  been  roughly  handled  by  another  nation,  the 
PsBonians.*  For  the  PsBonians  from  about  the  Strymon  were 
once  bidden  by  an  oracle  to  make  war  upon  the  Perinthians, 
and  if  these  latter,  when  the  camps  faced  one  another,  chal- 
lenged them  by  name  to  fight,  then  to  venture  on  a  battle, 
but  if  otherwise,  not  to  make  the  hazard.  The  Pteonians 
followed  the  advice.  Now  the  men  of  Perinthus  drew  out  to 
meet  them  in  the  skirts  of  their  city ;  and  a  threefold  single 
combat  was  fought  on  challenge  given.  Man  to  man,  and 
horse  to  horse,  and  dog  to  dog,  was  the  strife  waged ;  and  the 
Perinthians,  winners  of  two  combats  out  of  the  three,  in  their 
joy  had  raised  the  paean ;  when  the  PaBonians,  struck  by  the 
thought  that  this  was  what  the  oracle  had  meant,  passed  the 
word  one  to  another,  saying,  **  Now  of  a  surety  has  the  oracle 


>  Vide  snpra,  iv.  143. 

*  Ferinthas,  called  afterwards  He- 
radea  (Ptolem.  iii.  11),  is  the  modem 
Erekli,  a  place  of  some  conseqaenoe  on 
the  sea  of  Marmora  (lat.  41",  long.  28° 

rlj).    Soylaz  mentions  it  (p.  68). 


It  was  a  Samian  colony  (Plot.  Q.  G. 
56;  Seym.  Ch.  1.  712.) 

3  Gonoeming  the  Feeonians,  yide 
infra,  oh.  13,  note^  and  ch.  16,  note^ 
It  is  surprising  to  find  that  they  erer 
penetrated  so  far  east  as  Ferinthas, 
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been  fulfilled  for  ns;  now  our  work  begins."  Then  the 
Pseonians  set  npon  the  Ferinthians  in  the  midst  of  their  psean, 
and  defeated  them  utterly,  leaving  but  few  of  them  alive. 

2.  Such  was  the  affair  of  the  Paeonians,  which  happened  a 
long  time  previously.  At  this  time  the  Perinthians,  after  a 
brave  struggle  for  freedom,  were  overcome  by  numbers,  and 
yielded  to  Megabazus  and  his  Persians.  After  Perinthus  had 
been  brought  under  Megabazus  led  his  host  through  Thrace, 
subduing' to  the  dominion  of  the  king  all  the  towns  and  all  the 
nations  of  those  parts.^  For  the  king's  command  to  him  was, 
that  he  should  conquer  Thrace. 

8.  The  Thracians  are  the  most  powerful  people  in  the  world, 
except,  of  course,  the  Indians ;  ^  and  if  they  had  one  head,  or 
were  agreed  among  themselves,  it  is  my  belief  that  their 
match  could  not  be  found  anywhere,  and  that  they  would  very 
far  surpass  all  other  nations.^  But  such  union  is  impossible 
for  them,  and  there  are  no  means  of  ever  bringing  it  about. 
Herein  therefore  consists  their  weakness.  The  Thracians 
bear  many  names  in  the  different  regions  of  their  country,^ 


\  This  mast  be  nnderstood  with  the 
limitation  supplied  at  the  end  of  oh.  10. 
The  conquests  of  Megabazns  were  con- 
fined to  the  tracts  along  the  coast. 

*  Allnding  to  what  he  had  said  be- 
fore  (Bk.  iii.  ch.  94). 

*  Thacydides  makes  almost  the  same 
remark  of  the  Scythians  (ii.  97).  There 
is  a  cnrioQB  parallelism  between  his 
expressions  and  those  of  Herodotus. 

^  Strabo  said  that  the  Thracians  con- 
sisted of  22  different  tribes  (yii.  Fr.  46), 
and  no  doubt  enumerated  them,  but 
this  part  of  his  work  is  lost.  Herodotus 
himself  names  18  tribes ;  the  Bessi  (rii. 
Ill),  Bisaltce  (viii.  116),  Bistones  (vii. 
110),  Brygi  (vi.  45),  Cioones  (yii.  110), 
Crobryzi  (iv.  49),  Dersam  (yii.  110), 
Dolonci  (vi.  34),  Edoni  (rii.  110),  Getss 
(iv,  93),  Nipsaei  (ibid.),  Odomanti  (vii. 
112),  OdryssD  (iv.  93),  Pseti  (ib.),  Sapsei 
(vii.  110),  Satrse  (ibid.),  ScyrmiadsB  (iv. 
93),  and  Trausi  (v.  3).  The  fragments 
of  Hecatseus  supply  12  or  13,  of  which 
only  two— the  Satrso  and  the  Grobyzi 


mentioned  by  Herodotus.  The 
remainder  are  the  Bantii,Dar8ii,Daty- 
lepti,  Desili,  Disorse,  Entribro,  Satro- 
centsB,  SindonsBi,  Trisplss,  and  Trizi. 
Of  these  the  Darsii  may  be  Herodotus's 
Dersaei,  but  the  remainder  are  clearly 
new  names.  Thucydides  adds  the  DiX 
(=  Dal  or  Daci),  the  Treres,  and  the 
TilatsBi  (ii.  96);  Strabo,  the  BrensB, 
Corptli,  Meedi,  lisBsi  or  Mysi,  Sinti,  and 
Triballi.  Pliny  augments  the  list  by 
above  20  more  names :  the  Adrsi,  Bense, 
Bottiffii,  BryssB,  Casnici,  Carbilesi,  Car- 
biletae,  ClarisD,  Coeletao,  DensiletsB, 
Digeri,  Diobessi,  Drugeri,  Elethi,  Gan- 
daB,  HypsaltsB,  Moriseni,  PriantsQ,  Pyro- 
gen, SelletsBy  Sithonii,  and  Thyni  (H. 
N.  iv.  11).  He  also  notices  that  the 
tribes  were  occasionally  subdivided,  as 
that  of  the  Bessi,  which  included  under 
it  a  number  of  names.  His  list  un. 
donbtedly  contains  repetitions,  as  Car- 
bilesi, CarbiletsD — Digeri,  Drugeri — 
and  the  Thracian  character  of  some  of 
his  tribes  (e.  g,  the  Bottiaai)  may  be 
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but  all  of  them  have  like  usages  in  every  respect,  excepting 
only  the  GetsB,®  the  Trausi,®  and  those  who  dwell  above  the 
people  of  Creston.^ 

4.  Now  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Getaa,  who  believe 
in  their  immortality,  I  have  already  spoken  of.*  The  Trausi 
in  all  else  resemble  the  other  Thracians,  but  have  customs  at 
births  and  deaths  which  I  will  now  describe.  When  a  child  is 
bom  all  its  kindred  sit  round  about  it  in  a  circle  and  weep  for 
the  woes  it  will  have  to  undergo  now  that  it  is  come  into  the 
world,  making  mention  of  every  ill  that  falls  to  the  lot  of 
humankind ;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  has  died,  th^ 
bury  him  with  laughter  and  rejoicings,  and  say  that  now  he 
is  free  from  a  host  of  sufferings,  and  enjoys  the  completest 
happiness. 

5.  The  Thracians  who  live  above  the  CrestonsBans  observe 
the  following  customs.  Each  man  among  them  has  several 
wives  ;  ®  and  no  sooner  does  a  man  die  than  a  sharp  contest 
ensues  among  the  wives  upon  the  question,  which  of  them  all 


questioned;  but  after  makiiig  aUow- 
ances  on  these  grounds,  we  shall  find 
that  the  number  of  Thracian  tribes 
known  to  us  exceeds  fifty !  Of  these  the 
most  important  in  the  earlier  times 
were  the  Getse,  the  Treres,  the  Odrys®, 
the  Triballi,  and  the  Odomanti,  while 
the  Baoi  and  the  Maasi  obtained  ulti- 
mately the  preponderance. 

With  regard  to  the  military  strength 
of  the  Thracians,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  Sitalces,  king  of  the  Odrys®,  who 
had  a  very  widely  extended  influence 
over  the  various  tribes,  invaded  Mace- 
donia in  the  year  b.c.  429,  at  the  head 
of  150,000  men,  of  whom  50,000  were 
cavalry  (Thuoyd.  ii.  98).  But  his  army 
was  in  part  composed  of  PsBonians. 
Strabo  estimates  the  military  strength 
of  the  nation  in  his  own  times  at 
215,000  men  — 15,000  horse,  and 
200,000  foot  (vii.  Pr.  48).  The  want 
of  union,  of  which  Herodotus  speaks, 
continued;  and  was  a  source  of  en- 
during  weakness. 

"  Concerning  the  Getad,  vide  supra, 
Bk.  iv.  ch.  98. 


•  The  Trausi  occur  in  Livy  as  a 
Thracian  people  ("gens  et  ipsa  Thra- 
cum,"  39,  41.)  Nicholas  of  Damascus 
repeats  concerning  them  the  story  of 
Herodotus  (Fr.  119).  Stephen  of  By- 
zantium confounds  them  with  the  Aga- 
thyrsi  (Steph.  ad  voc.).  They  seem  not 
to  be  mentioned  by  any  other  ancient 
writer.  B&hr  connects  their  name  with 
the  river  Travus  (Tpavos)  mentioned  in 
the  seventh  Book  (ch.  109),  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  modem  Karatch.  This 
would  place  them  in  the  range  of 
Despoto  Da^hf  between  the  25th  and 
26th  degrees  of  longitude. 

*  Concerning  Creston,  vide  soprtk, 
i.57. 

•  Supra,  iv.  94. 

*  Three  or  four  commonly,  aooord. 
ing  to  Heraclides  Fonticus,  but  some- 
times as  many  as  30!  Their  treatment, 
as  is  usually  the  case  where  polygamy 
prevails,  was  harsh  and  degrading  (Fr. 
xxviii.).  Arrian  ascribed  the  introduc- 
tion of  polygamy  among  the  Thrmoians 
to  a  king,  Dolonohus  (Fr.  37). 
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the  husband  loved  most  tenderly ;  the  friends  of  each  eagerly 
plead  on  her  behalf,  and  she  to  whom  the  honour  is  adjudged, 
after  receiving  the  praises  both  of  men  and  women,  is  slain 
over  the  grave  by  the  hand  of  her  next  of  kin,  and  then  buried 
with  her  husband.*  The  others  are  sorely  grieved,  for  nothing 
is  considered  such  a  disgrace. 

6.  The  Thracians  who  do  not  belong  to  these  tribes  have  the 
customs  which  follow.  They  sell  their  children  to  traders.* 
On  their  maidens  they  keep  no  watch,  but  leave  them  alto- 
gether free,  while  on  the  conduct  of  their  wives  they  keep  a 
most  strict  watch.  Brides  are  purchased  of  their  parents  for 
large  simis  of  money .*  Tatooing  among  them  marks  noble 
birth,'  and  the  want  of  it  low  birth.  To  be  idle  is  accounted 
the  most  honourable  thing,  and  to  be  a  tiller  of  the  ground 
the  most  dishonourable.  To  live  by  war  and  plunder  is  of  all 
things  the  most  glorious.  These  are  the  most  remarkable  of 
their  customs. 

7.  The  gods  which  they  worship  are  but  three.  Mars, 
Bacchus,  and  Dian.®    Their  kings,  however,  unlike  the  rest 


*  Stephen  of  Bysantium  gives  this  as 
a  special  custom  of  the  Qeta  (in  voo. 
Trria).  It  is  soaroelj  necessary  to  com- 
pare with  it  the  sutteeism  of  the  Hin- 
doos. Belief  in  a  happy  future  state  is 
clearly  the  pervading  principle  of  almost 
aU  these  Thracian  customs.  Suttee  has 
been  practised  by  various  nations.  It 
existed  among  the  Teutons  (Val.  Max. 
ri.  1),  the  Wends  (S.  Bonifao.  Ep.  ad 
Ethelbald.),  and  the  Heruli  (Procop. 
B.  Gkrth.  ii.  14),  as  well  as  the  Indians. 
[It  was  also  an  ancient  Slavonian  and 
Scandinavian  custom. — G.  W.] 

*  [As  the  Circassians  now  do  for  the 
"foreign"  market. — G.  W.]  Hence 
Geta  and  Davus  (AaFo; )  came  to  be  the 
commonest  names  for  slaves  at  Athens 
(see  the  comedies  of  Terence,  which 
were  adaptations  of  Menander,  and 
comp.  Schol.  ad  Arist.  Acham.  231). 

*  Heraclides  Fonticus  related  the 
same  (Fr.  zzviii.) ,  and  noted  that  when 
a  wife  thought  herself  ill-treated,  the 
parents  might  take  her  back,  on  re- 


This 


turning  the  sum  paid  for  her. 
practice  is  common  in  the  East. 

7  CJompare  Clearch.  Sol.  Fr.  8. 

®  War,  drinking,  and  the  chaoe — the 
principal  delights  of  a  nation  in  the 
condition  of  the  Thracians — had,  it 
would  seem,  their  respective  deities, 
which  the  Greeks  identified  with  their 
Ares,  Dionysus,  and  Artemis.  The 
names  of  the  Thracian  Mars  and  Bac- 
chus are  uncertain,  but  their  Diana  is 
known  to  have  been  called  Bendis 
(Hesych.  ad  voc. ;  Schol.  ad  Flat.  p. 
143,  ed.  Buhnk.).  Her  worship  spread 
to  Attica  in  the  time  of  Socrates 
(Plat.  Bep.  i.  §  1),  where  the  festival 
of  the  Bendideia  was  celebrated  with 
much  pomp  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  PirsBus.  Its  chief  characteristic 
was  the  XofivaBrt^opioy  or  torch-race. 
There  was  a  temple  to  Bendis  in  Muny- 
chia,  which  adjoined  on  the  Pirrous 
(Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4,  §  11). 

Other  deities  are  known  to  have  been 
woi'shipped  at  least  by  some  of  the 
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of  the  citizens,  worship  Mercury*  more  than  any  other  god, 
always  swearing  by  his  name,  and  declaring  that  they  are 
themselves  sprung  from  him. 

8.  Their  wealthy  ones  are  buried  in  the  following  fashion. 
The  body  is  laid  out  for  three  days ;  and  during  this  time 
they  kill  victims  of  all  kinds,  and  feast  upon  them,  after  first 
bewailing  the  departed.  Then  they  either  bum  the  body  ^  or 
else  bury  it  in  the  ground.  Lastly,  they  raise  a  mound  over 
the  grave,  and  hold  games  of  all  sorts,  wherein  the  single 
combat  is  awarded  the  highest  prize.  Such  is  the  mode  of 
burial  among  the  Thracians.^ 


Thraoian  tribes,  e,  g.  Ck)t7B  (JBschyL 
Pr.  xviii.  1),  Zamolxis  (supra,  iv.  96), 
the  Cabin  (snpra,  ii.  51),  Ac.  Hero- 
dotus must  be  supposed  to  mean  that 
these  were  the  only  gods  worshipped 
by  the  whole  nation. 

*  Mercury  was,  according  to  Tacitus, 
the  god  principally  worshipped  by  the 
Germans  (German.  9),  and  according 
to  CsBsar  (de  B.  G.  vi.)  by  the  Gauls. 
Some  mythic  inventor  of  *the  useful 
arts  is  probably  intended. 

*  Jacob  Grimm  has  shown  that  cre- 
mation was  the  mode  in  which  the 
Indo-European  nations  most  usually 
disposed  of  their  dead  (Ueber  das  Yer- 
brenuen  der  Leichen,  Berlin,  1850). 
It  was  practised  by  the  Gauls  and 
Celtic  races  generally  (Cses.  B.  G.  vi. 
19;  Pomp.  Mela,  iii.  2),  the  Germans 
(Tacit.  Germ.  27),  the  Horuli  (Procop. 
B.  Goth.  ii.  14),  the  Scandinavian 
nations,  the  Lithuanians,  the  Slaves, 
and  the  Indians,  as  well  as  by  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans.  (See,  besides 
Grimm's  Essay,  an  interesting  paper 
in  the  ArchsGK>log^  vol.  xxrvii.  by 
Mr.  WyUe.) 

*  The  ethnic  character  of  the  Thra- 
cians  is  a  subject  of  much  interest.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  tribes  of  various 
origin  were  included  under  the  name. 
If  the  word  e/ml  be,  as  commonly  sup- 
posed (Mure's  Lit.  of  Greece,  i.  p.  153), 
connected  with  Tpaxlf  and  rprixvst  it 
would  sig^fy  nothing  more  than  "  a 
mountaineer,"  and  would  thus  not  be 


expressive  of  race.  Nothing  oonclusive 
is  to  be  gathered  from  the  customs 
here  assigned  to  the  Thractana ;  and  to 
decide  the  ethnic  family  to  which  they 
belong,  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  the 
light  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  subse- 
qoent  history  as  well  as  by  comparative 
philologfy.  Now  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  Getae — one  of  the  principal 
Thraoian  tribes,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus — are  the  Gothi  or  Gotbones  of 
the  Bomans,  who  are  the  old  German 
Quthai  or  Quthans,  and  our  Ooths  (see 
Grinmi's  Geschichte  der  Deutschen 
Spraohe.  vol.  i.  pp.  178-184).  The  one 
name  superseded  the  other  in  the  $anu 
country,  and  there  are  not  wanting 
ancient  writers  who  expressly  identify 
the  two  forms  (Philostorgius,  Hist. 
Eocl.  ii.  5;  Ennodius,  p.  521,  dc.). 
Grimm  has  shown  that  the  change 
from  r^f  to  Ooth  is  according  to  the 
analogy  of  the  Teutonic  and  Gneco- 
Boman  forms  of  speech;  instancing 
such  words  as  den-St  -tis  ="  tunthos,*' 
yra4«r="hrAthur,"  Ac.  (p.l79).  LitUe 
is  left  to  UB  of  the  Thracian  language ; 
but  one  or  two  striking  analogies  to 
the  Teutonic  may  be  pointed  out.  The 
^la,  for  instance,  which  is  so  common 
an  ending  of  the  names  of  Thraoian 
towns  (e.  g.  Meeembria,  Selymfaria, 
Poltyombria,  &c.),  is  said  by  Strabo 
(vii.  p.  462)  and  Stephen  (ad  voc  Ne> 
mififipla  to  signify  a  "city"  {w6Ki$), 
Compare  the  Anglo-Saxon  borough,  and 
especially  its  use  as  a  termination  U> 
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9.  As  regards  the  region  lying  north  of  this  country  no  one 
can  say  with  any  certainty  what  men  inhabit  it.  It  appears 
that  you  no  sooner  cross  the  Ister  than  yon  enter  on  an 
interminable  wilderness.*  The  only  people  of  whom  I  can 
hear  as  dwelling  beyond  the  Ister  are  the  race  named 
Sigynnae,^  who  wear^  they  say^  a  dress  like  the  Medes,  and 
have  horses  which  are  covered  entirely  with  a  coat  of  shaggy 
hair,  five  fingers  in  length.  They  are  a  small  breed,  flat- 
nosed,  and  not  strong  enongh  to  bear  men  on  their  backs ; 
bnt  when  yoked  to  chariots,  they  are  among  the  swiftest 
known,*  which  is  the  reason  why  the  people  of  that  country 
use  chariots.  Their  borders  reach  down  almost  to  the  Eneti 
upon  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  they  call  themselves  colonists  of 
the  Medes,*  but  how  they  can  be  colonists  of  the  Medes  I  for 
my  part  cannot  imagine.     Still  nothing  is  impossible  in  the 


tbe  names  of  towns,  in  snob  names  as 
£dinbnrgh,  Peterborongh,  Glaston- 
bury,  &c.  Again,  the  name  of  the 
Brygi  or  Briges,  a  Thracian  tribe 
(Herod,  vi.  45),  is  said  by  Hesychins 
to  signifj  "freemen."  Compare  tlie 
Gothic  /r«w,  German /rci,  and  out  firee. 
It  is  not  pretended  that  these  analogies 
are  of  mach  weight;  bat  they  point  in 
ihe  same  direction  as  the  history,  tend- 
ing to  connect  the  Thracians  with  the 
Teutonic  family. 

There  is  some  little  confirmation  of 
this  Tiew  to  be  gathered  from  the 
Thracian  customs.  A  good  many 
points  of  resemblance  may  be  traced 
between  the  German  customs  described 
by  Tacitns,  and  those  assigned  by  He. 
rodotns  to  the  Thracians.  Common  to 
the  two  people  are  —  1.  the  special 
worship  of  Meroory  and  Mars  (Tacit. 
Qerm.  9) ;  2.  the  contempt  of  agricol- 
tnre,  and  delight  in  war  (ibid.   14) ; 

3.  the  pnrity  of  married  life  (ibid.  19)  ; 

4.  the  purchase  of  wiyes  (ib.  18) ;  5.  the 
practice  of  homing  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  (ib.  27) ;  and  6.  the  practice  of 
corering  graves  with  momids  (ibid.). 
Farther,  those  peculiarities  which  He> 
lodotoB  relates  of  the  QetsD  (iv.  94.96) 
and  the  Traosi,  bearing  upon  the  great 


mysteries  of  life  and  deatli,  are  in 
harmony  with  the  general  character, 
istics  of  the  "sad"  Teutonic  race, 
which  has  always  leant  towards  the 
spiritual,  and  despised  this  life  in 
comparison  with  the  next. 

'  Hungary  and  Austria  seem  to  be 
the  countries  intended  in  this  descrip. 
tion.  Dense  forests  and  vast  morasses 
would  in  the  early  times  have  rendered 
them  scarcely  habitable. 

*  The  SigynnsD  of  Europe  are  un- 
known  to  later  historians  and  geogra- 
phers. ApoUonius  Bhodius  introduces 
them  into  his  poem  as  dwellers  upon 
the  Euwine  (iv.  320),  and  his  scholiast 
calls  them  $0tfos  2Kv$tK6»r,  Curiously 
enough,  Strabo,  whose  Sigynni  (or 
Sig^ni)  are  in  Asia  near  the  Caspian, 
teUs  the  same  story,  as  Herodotus,  of 
their  ponies  (xi.  p.  757). 

^  It  has  been  suggested  that  dogs 
used  in  the  manner  practised  by  the 
Esquimaux  were  the  origin  of  this  de- 
scription; but  I  should  rather  under- 
stand ponies,  like  the  Shetland. 

*  Perhaps  the  Sigynnse  retained  a 
better  recollection  than  other  European 
tribes  of  their  migrations  westward, 
and  Arian  origin. 
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long  lapse  of  ages.''  SigynnsB  is  the  name  whidi  fiie  Liga- 
rians®  who  dwell  above  Massilia*  give  to  traders,  while  among 
the  Cyprians  the  word  means  spears.* 

10.  According  to  the  account  which  the  Thracians  give,  the 
comitry  beyond  the  Ister  is  possessed  by  bees,  on  account  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  penetrate  farther.^  Bat  in  this  they 
seem  to  me  to  say  what  has  no  likelihood ;  for  it  is  certain 
that  those  creatures  are  very  impatient  of  cold.  I  rather 
believe  that  it  is  on  account  of  the  cold  that  the  regions  which 
lie  under  the  Bear  are  without  inhabitants.  Such  then  are 
the  accounts  given  of  this  country,  the  sea-coast  whereof 
Megabazus  was  now  employed  in  subjecting  to  the  Persians. 

11.  King  Darius  had  no  sooner  crossed  the  Hellespont  and 
reached  Sardis,  than  he  bethought  himself  of  the  good  deed  of 
HistiaBUs  the  Milesian,^  and  the  good  counsel  of  the  Mytilenean 
Goes.*  He  therefore  sent  for  botii  of  them  to  Sardis,  and  bade 
them  each  crave  a  boon  at  his  hands*  Now  Histiaaus,  as  he 
was  already  king  of  Miletus,  did  not  make  request  for  any 
government  besides,  but  asked  Darius  to  give  him  Myrcinus  * 


^  Herodotns  has  yange  notions  of  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  world  and  of 
mankind.  Though  in  general  he  only 
professed  to  carry  history  back  for 
some  eight  or  ten  centnries,  yet  he  felt 
no  objection  to  receiving  the  Egyptian 
exaggeration,  whereby  Menes  was 
referred'  to  B.C.  12,000.  In  one  place 
(ii.  11)  he  speoalates  on  the  world  being 
20,000  years  old. 

^Niebuhr  has  collected  together 
(Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  pp.  163-166; 
compare  Prichard,  Phys.  Hist,  of  Man- 
4dnd,  iii.  ch.  3,  §  2,  and  the  excellent 
article  in  Smith's  Geogr.  Diet.)  all  that 
is  known  of  the  Ligorians.  They  once 
extended  along  the  coast  from  Spain  to 
Etroria,  and  possessed  a  large  portion 
of  Piedmont.  They  were  certainly  not 
Celts ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  may 
have  been  an  Illyrian  race.  The  name 
may  perhaps  be  connected  with  that  of 
the  Libomians  on  the  Adriatic,  of 
which  it  seems  to  be  a  mere  variant. 
Note  that  Libnmam,  near  the  month 


of  the  Amo,  has  become  Liromo,  and 
with  ns  Lejjfhom. 

*  Massilia,  the  modem  Marseilles, 
appears  to  have  been  foonded  by  the 
PhocsDans  abont  the  year  b.c,  600. 
(See  Clinton's  Fast.  Hell.  vol.  i.  p.  220.^ 

^  ApoUonios  Rhodins  oses  the  word 
aiywos  for  a  spear  or  dart  (ii.  99),  and 
aiyitni  occors  in  this  sense  in  the  An. 
thology  (Anth.  Pal.  vi.  176).  Snidas 
says  that  the  Macedonians  called 
spears  by  this  name  (sub.  voc.  irtyin^). 
The  Scholiast  on  Apoll.  BhocL,  like 
Herodotns,  regards  the  term  in  this 
sense  as  Cyprian.  May  we  connect  it 
with  the  Hebrew  -lH»?  ? 

'  The  mosquitoes,  which  infest  the 
valley  of  the  Danube,  seem  to  be  here 
indicated. 

»  Sapra,  iv.  187. 

*  Supra,  iv.  97. 

*  The  site  of  Myrcinus  cannot  be 
fixed  with  certainty.  It  was  near  the 
Strymon  (infra,  oh.  23)  on  the  left  bank 
(Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  iv.  p.  1041),  and  not 
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of  the  Edonians,^  where  he  wished  to  build  him  a  city.  Such 
was  the  choice  that  HistisBUS  made.  Goes,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  he  was  a  mere  burgher,  and  not  a  king,  requested  the 
sovereignty  of  Mytilene.  Both  alike  obtained  their  requests, 
and  straightway  betook  themselves  to  the  places  which  they 
had  chosen. 

12.  It  chanced  in  the  meantime  that  King  Darius  saw  a 
sight  which  determined  him  to  bid  Megabazus  remove  the 
Padonians  from  their  seats  in  Europe  and  transport  them  to 
Asia.  There  were  two  PsBonians,  Pigres  and  Mantyes,  whose 
ambition  it  was  to  obtain  the  sovereignty  over  their  country- 
men. As  soon  therefore  as  ever  Darius  crossed  into  Asia, 
these  men  came  to  Sardis,  and  brought  with  them  their  sister, 
who  was  a  tall  and  beautiful  woman.  Having  so  done,  they 
waited  till  a  day  came  when  the  king  sat  in  state  in  the 
sabnrb  of  the  Lydians ;  and  then  dressing  their  sister  in  the 
richest  gear  they  could,  sent  her  to  draw  water  for  them. 
She  bore  a  pitcher  upon  her  head,  and  with  one  arm  led  a 
horse,  while  all  the  way  as  she  went  she  span  flax."^  Now  as 
she  passed  by  where  the  king  was,  Darius  took  notice  of  her ; 
for  it  was  neither  like  the  Persians  nor  the  Lydians,  nor  any 
of  the  dwellers  in  Asia,  to  do  as  she  did.  Darius  accordingly 
noted  her,  and  ordered  some  of  his  guard  to  follow  her  steps, 
and  watch  to  see  what  she  would  do  with  the  horse.     So  the 


▼ery  near  the  sea.  Stephen  (ad  voo. 
*A^voAif)  believed  it  to  have  occu- 
pied the  site  of  AmphipoUs ;  bnt  it  is 
dear  that  this  waa  not  the  case ;  for 
Anatagoras  attacked  Amphipolia  from 
Hjromiu  (compare  Herod,  v.  126,  with 
Thucyd.  iv.  102),  and  Myrcintis  oon- 
tioaed  to  be  a  town  of  some  oonse. 
<pieDoe  after  Amphipolia  had  obtained 
iU  gieateat  extent  ;(Thuo7d.  iv.  107). 
Colonel  Leake  places  MTroinns  to  the 
^orth  of  Pangenm,  and  very  near  Am- 
P^polis  (Travels  in  Northern  Qreeoe, 
wi  p.  18). 

*  The  Edonians  appear  in  history  as 
•  ▼ery  ancient  Thracian  people  (infra, 
^  110  J  Soph.  Ant.  956 ;  Strab.  x.  p. 


686;  Apollod.  iii.  5,  §  1).  They  seem 
to  have  dwelt  originally  in  Mygdonia, 
where  they  were  dislodged  by  the 
Macedonians  (Thncyd.  ii.  99).  They 
possessed  at  this  time  a  small  tract  east 
of  the  Strymon,  where  they  had  the 
two  cities  Myrcinus  and  Ennea-Hodoi 
(Nine-Ways).  Afterwards  Drabiscos 
{Dhnuna)  is  called  theirs  (Thncyd.  i. 
100) ;  bnt  it  is  donbtf  ul  if  they  extended 
so  far  at  this  period. 

7  Nicolas  of  Damascus  told  the  same 
story  of  a  certain  T^acion,  who  thus 
exhibited  his  wife  to  Alyaties,  king  of 
Lydia  (Fragm.  Hist.  Grsec.  iii.  p.  413). 
The  repetition  of  such  tales  is  a  common 
feature  of  ancient  legendary  history. 
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spearmen  went ;  and  the  woiiian,  when  she  came  to  the  riTer, 
first  watered  the  horse,  and  then  filling  the  pitcher,  came  back 
the  same  way  she  had  gone,  with  the  pitcher  of  water  upon 
her  head,  and  the  horse  dragging  upon  her  arm,  while  she 
still  kept  twirling  the  spindle. 

13.  King  Darius  was  full  of  wonder  both  at  what  they  who 
had  watched  the  woman  told  him,  and  at  what  he  had  himself 
seen.  So  he  commanded  that  she  should  be  brought  before 
him.  And  the  woman  came ;  and  with  her  appeared  her 
brothers,  who  had  been  watching  everything  a  little  way  oflF* 
Then  Darius  asked  them  of  what  nation  the  woman  was ;  and 
the  young  men  replied  that  they  were  PaBonians,  and  she  was 
their  sister.  Darius  rejoined  by  asking,  **  Who  the  PfiBonians 
were,  and  in  what  part  of  the  world  they  lived  ?  and,  further, 
what  business  had  brought  the  young  men  to  Sardis  ?  "  Then 
the  brothers  told  him  they  had  come  to  put  themselves  under 
his  power,  and  PaBonia  was  a  country  upon  the  river  Strymon, 
and  the  Strymon  was  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Hellespont* 
The  Pseonians,  they  said,  were  colonists  of  the  Teucrians  from 
Troy.®  When  they  had  thus  answered  his  questions,  Darius 
asked  if  all  the  women  of  their  country  worked  so  hard  ?  Then 
the  brothers  eagerly  answered.  Yes ;  for  this  was  the  very 
object  with  which  the  whole  thing'had  been  done. 

14.  So  Darius  wrote  letters  to  Megabazus,  the  commander 
whom  he  had  left  behind  in  Thrace,*  and  ordered  him  to 
remove  the  PsBonians  from  their  own  land,  and  bring  them 


^  Herodotus,  it  mnst  be  remembered, 
brongbt  the  Tencrians  with  the  Mj- 
sians  ont  of  Europe  into  Asia,  at  a  time 
anterior  to  the  Trojan  war  (vii.  20). 
He  probably  therefore  intends  here  to 
represent  the  Fsdonians  as  an  offshoot 
from  the  Teucrians  hejcre  they  left 
their  ancient  abodes  in  Europe  (cf. 
Niebuhr,  E,  H.  yol.  i.  p.  51). 

To  what  ethnic  family  the  Pffionians 
really  belonged  is  very  uncertain.  That 
they  were  neither  Tbracians  nor  Illy, 
rians,  we  may  perhaps,  with  Niebulur, 
consider  to  be  "unquestionable."   But 


can  we  say,  with  Mr.  Grote  (vol.  ir.  p. 
19),  that  they  were  not  Macedonians  ? 
They  may  have  been  a  remnant  of  the 
ancient  Pelasgio  race  to  which  the  early 
Macedonians  likewise  belonged  (of.  Nie- 
buhr,  1.  s.  c.  and  Appendix  to  Bk.  Ti. 
Essay  i.) ;  or  they  may  have  been  a 
remnant  of  the  primitive  Tuianian 
population,  which  first  spread  over 
Europe.  There  are  some  curoumstanoes 
which  favour  this  latter  view  (see 
below,  ch.  16,  note  •). 
»  Supra,  iv.  143 ;  and  v.  1. 
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into  his  presence,  men,  women,  and  children.  And  straight- 
'waj  a  horseman  took  the  message,  and  rode  at  speed  to  the 
Sellespont ;  and,  crossing  it,  gave  the  paper  to  Megabazus. 
Then  Membazus,  as  soon  as  he  had  read  it,  and  procured 
guides  from  Thrace,  made  war  upon  Pseonia. 

15.  Now  when  the  PsBonians  heard  that  the  Persians  were 
marching  against  them,  they  gathered  themselves  together, 
and  marched  down  to  the  sea-coast,  since  they  thought  the 
Persians  would  endeavour  to  enter  their  country  on  that  side. 
Here  then  they  stood  in  readiness  to  oppose  the  army  of 
Megabazus.  But  the  Persians,  who  knew  that  they  had 
collected,  and  were  gone  to  keep  guard  at  the  pass  near  the 
sea,  got  guides,  and  taking  the  inland  route  before  the 
PaDonians  were  aware,  poured  down  upon  their  cities,  from 
which  the  men  had  aU  marched  out ;  and  finding  them  empty, 
easily  got  possession  of  them.  Then  the  men,  when  they 
heard  that  all  their  towns  were  taken,  scattered  this  way  and 
that  to  their  homes,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  Persians. 
And  so  these  tribes  of  the  Paeonians,  to  wit,  the  Siropseonians,^ 
the  PsBoplians,^  and  all  the  others  as  far  as  Lake  Prasias,^ 
were  torn  from  their  seats  and  led  away  into  Asia. 

16.  They  on  the  other  hand  who    dwelt    about    Mount 
Pangffium  *  and  in  the  country  of  the  Doberes,*  the  Agria- 


'  The  Siropadonians,  or  PsBonians  of 
Siris,  muBt  haye  dwelt  in  the  fertile 
plain,  which  is  still  known  as  "the 
great  plain  of  Seres  "  (Clarke,  ir.  p.  404 ; 
Leake,  Northern  Gr.  iiL  p.  201),  lying 
north  of  the  StrTmonic  lake.  Thej  de- 
rired  their  name  from  their  capital  city 
Siris  (Steph.  Byz.  ad  yoc.)>  which  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (yiii.  115), and 
Liyy  (xIt.  4) ;  the  Seres  or  Serres  of 
modem  geographers,  now  a  town  of 
20,000  inhabitants  (Leake,  iii.  pp.  199- 
206). 

'  The  Ptooplians  are  mentioned  again 
(rii.  113)  in  connection  with  the  Do- 
hires,  as  dwelling  to  the  north  of  Monnt 
Flangseom.  They  probably  oconpied 
a  portion  of  the  same  plain  with  the 
Siropsonians  (Leake,  iii.  212). 


'  Colonel  Leake's  arguments  (N.  Gr. 
iii.  pp.  210.212)  in  proof  that  Lake 
Prasias  is  not  Lake  Bolbe  {Besikia)  but 
the  Strymonic  Lake  (Takhino)  seem 
to  me  completely  satisfactory.  The 
PsBonia  of  Herodotus  is  entirely  M  r^ 
^rpvfi6vi  irorofA^  (▼.  s.  ch.  13,  and  infra, 
note  to  ch.  17). 

^I  regard  Mount  Ftogroum  as  the 
range  which  runs  parallel  to  the  coast 
between  the  yalley  of  the  Anghisia 
(Ang^tes),  or  eastern  portion  of  the 
plain  of  Serves,  and  the  high  road  from 
Orfano  to  Pravista,  It  is  called  in 
some  maps  Puna/r  Dagh. 

'  The  Dobires  dwelt  on  the  northern 
skirts  of  Mount  Pangaaum  (infra,  yii. 
113).  They  can  scarcely  be  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Paoonian  Doberus  men- 
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nians,®  and  the  Odomantians,^  and  they  likewise  who 
inhabited  Lake  Prasias,  were  not  conquered  by  Megabazus. 
He  sought  indeed  to  subdue  the  dwellers  upon  the  lake,  but 
could  not  effect  his  purpose.  Their  manner  of  living  is  the 
following.  Platforms  supported  upon  tall  piles  stand  in  the 
middle  of  the  lake,  which  are  approached  from  tiie  land  by  a 
single  narrow  bridge.®    At  the  first,  the  piles  which  bear  up 


tioned  by  Thucydides  (ii.  98),  since  that 
city  lay  near  the  Axins,  which  is  more 
than  a  degree  to  the  westward. 

•  The  Agrianians  are  regarded  with 
probability  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Strymon  (Gatterer, 
p.  114;  Leake,  iii.  p.  210).  The  notices 
in  Thucydides  (ii.  96)  ;  Strabo  (rii.  p. 
460);  and  Stephen  ad  voc.  *Ayplai), 
agree  with  such  a  position.  They  con. 
tinned  independent  to  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, when  their  king,  Langams,  made 
his  sabmission  (Arrian,  Exp.  Al.  i.  5). 
Afterwards  in  Alexander's  army  they 
formed  about  the  most  important  por- 
tion of  his  light  troops  (ibid.  iii.  12, 18, 
20,  24,  Ac.). 

^  We  must  not  confound  this  people 
with  the  Odomanti  of  Thucydides,  who 
dwelt  in  a  plain  beyond  the  Strymon, 
far  to  the  north,  and  moreover  were 
Thracians  (ii.  101).  They  are  un. 
donbtedly  the  Odomanti  of  Livy  (xlv. 
4),  who  gradually  encroached  on  the 
Siropssonians,  and  became  masters  of 
their  chief  city  ("Siras  terrse  Odo- 
manticsB  ").  Colonel  Leake  places  them 
on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  mountain, 
chain  which  doses  in  the  Strymonic 
plain  (plain  of  Serres)  upon  the  north 
and  north-east,  the  Mount  Orbdlus  of 
Herodotus.  He  observes  with  respect 
to  this  campaign  of  Megabazus — 

**  It  was  very  natural  that  Megabazus 
should  have  subdued  the  Siropseones, 
who  possessed  the  most  fertile  and  ex- 
posed part  of  the  Strymonic  plain, 
while  the  Odomanti,  who  were  secure 
in  a  higher  situatiop,  and  still  more 
the  Agrianes,  who  dwelt  at  the  sources 
of  the  Strymon,  were  able  to  avoid  or 
resist  him,  as  well  as  the  Dobdres,  and 
the  other  Paaones  of  Mount  Pangsdum, 
and  the  amphibious  inhabitants  of  the 


Lake  Prasias"  (Travels  in  Northern 
Greece,  iii.  p.  210). 

The  substance  of  this  remark  is  very 
true ;  but  the  Odomanti  of  Herodotus 
dwelt  in  Pangsdum,  not  in  Orb^los,  as 
appears  from  vii.  112.' 

^  Becent  discoveries  in  the  lakee  of 
central  Europe,  particularly  thoae  of 
Switzerland,  have  confirmed  in  tke 
mc»t  remarkable  way  this  whole  de- 
scription of  Herodotus.  It  appears 
that  at  an  ancient  date,  probably  ante. 
rior  to  that  of  the  immigration  of  the 
Celts,  there  lived  on  most  of  these  lakes 
a  raoe,  or  races,  who  formed  for  them- 
selves habitations  almost  exactly  like 
those  which  Herodotus  here  describes. 
At  a  short  distance  from  the  shore, 
rows  of  wooden  piles  were  driven  into 
the  muddy  bottom,  generally  disposed 
in  lines  parallel  to  the  bank,  but  not  at 
regular  intervals,  upon  which  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  platforms  were  placed 
and  habitations  raised.  Within  the  area 
occupied  by  the  piles,  and  over  the 
space  inunediately  adjoining,  are  found 
at  the  bottom,  often  occupying  a  depth 
of  several  feet,  objects  of  human  in- 
dustry, consisting  of  rude  pottery  and 
various  implements  in  stone,  bone,  and 
bronze.  Everything  marks  the  high 
antiquity  of  these  remains.  The  pot- 
tery  is  coarse  in  character  and  ahajped 
by  the  hand;  it  has  scarcely  a  traceof 
ornament.  The  implements  in  stone 
and  bone  indicate  a  nation  in  the  most 
primitive  condition.  The  complete,  or 
almost  complete,  absence  of  iron,  is 
most  significant.  Also,  it  must  be  ob. 
served,  that  there  is  in  most  places  a 
deposit  of  mud,  the  growth  of  centn. 
ries,  covering  the  remains,  in  the  whole 
of  which  there  are  no  implementt. 
Bones  of  animals,  which  had  apparently 
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the  platforms  were  fixed  in  their  places  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  citizens,  but  since  that  time  the  custom  which  has  pre- 
vailed about  fixing  them  is  this : — ^they  are  brought  from  a 
hill  called  Orbelus,^  and  every  man  drives  in  three  for  each 
wife  that  he  marries.  Now  the  men  have  all  many  wives 
apiece ;  and  this  is  the  way  in  which  they  live.  Each  has 
his  own  hut,  wherein  he  dwells,  upon  one  of  the  platforms, 
and  each  has  also  a  trap-door  giving  access  to  the  lake 
beneath ;  and  their  wont  is  to  tie  their  baby  children  by  the 
foot  with  a  string,  to  save  them  from  rolling  into  the  water. 
They  feed  their  horses  and  their  other  beasts  upon  fish,  which 
abound  in  the  lake  to  such  a  degree  that  a  man  has  only  to 
open  his  trap-door  and  to  let  down  a  basket  by  a  rope  into 
the  water,  and  then  to  wait  a  very  short  time,  when  he  draws 


been  killed  for  food,  appear  throughout 
the  whole  stratum  of  mud  in  which  the 
implements  are  found.  In  one  case  at 
lefuit  a  remnant  of  the  bridge  has  been 
discoTered,  by  which  the  inhabitants 
commnnicated  with  the  land.  (See  a 
letter  from  M.  Fred.  Troyon  to  M.  Pic- 
tect,  in  the  Bihliotheque  Universelle  de 
Oenivey  Mai,  1857)  and  an  elaborate 
article  in  the  Mittheilungen  der  AntU 
qxiarischen  Oeselhchaft  in  2^rich,  for 
1854,  by  Dr.  Ferdinand  Keller.  Com- 
pare also  Die  Pfahlbau-AlterihUfner  von 
Moosseedorf  im  Ka/nton  Berriy  by  MM. 
Yahn  and  Uhlmann,  published  in 
1857.) 

Antiquaries  seem  fully  agreed  that 
these  are  among  the  most  primitive 
remains  in  Europe,  belonging  either  to 
the  early  Celtic,  or  perhaps  more  pro- 
bably,  to  a  pre.Celtio  period.  It  is  a 
reaflonable  conjecture  that  they  come 
down  to  ns  from  that  Finnish  (Tura- 
man)  race,  which  (as  has  been  observed, 
▼oL  i.  p.  670,  note  ')  seems  to  have 
peopled  the  whole  of  Europe  in  pri. 
n»eval  times.  We  may  suspect  that 
this  people  occupied  the  lakes  for 
secority  at  the  time  when  the  Celts 
began  to  press  upon  them;  but  that 
they  ftkiled  to  maintain  themselves, 
and  g^radoally  yielded  and  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  immigrants.     In  some 


places  it  is  evident  from  the  deposits 
that  the  platforms  were  finally  de- 
stroyed by  lire  (Lettre  de  M.  Troyon, 
p.  7)»  abundance  of  charred  wood 
being  found  above  all  the  rest  of  the 
remains. 

The  ethnic  character  of  the  Psoonians 
has  always  appeared  difficult  to  deter, 
mine.  They  lay  interposed  between 
the  niyriaus  and  the  Thracians,  evi. 
dently  a  distinct  race  from  both,  and 
much  weaker  than  either.  The  ac- 
count of  their  physical  qualities  (supra, 
ch.  12),  if  we  could  depend  upon 
it,  would  mark  them  for  Indo-Euro- 
peans.  But  it  may  now  be  suspected 
that  they  were  in  reality  a  Turanian 
race. 

A  similar  mode  of  life  to  that  here 
described  by  Herodotus,  and  apparently 
practised  by  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Switzerland,  is  found  amongthe  Papons 
of  New  Guinea  (see  the  Histoire  of 
Dumont  d'Urville,  tom.  iv.  p.  607). 

»  The  position  of  Qrbdlus  is  fixed 
by  the  passage  of  Arrian,  where  Alex- 
anderis  said  to  have  had  Fhilippi 
and  Mount  Orbdlus  (m  his  left  as  he 
marched  from  Amphipolis  towards  the 
Nestus  (Exped.  Alex.  i.  1).  Strabo 
seems  to  have  extended  the  name  to 
the  more  central  range  of  Soomina 
(vii.  p.  478). 
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it  up  quite  full  of  them.^    The  fish  are  of  two  kinds,  which 
they  call  the  paprax  and  the  tilon.^ 

17.  The  PflBonians  ®  therefore — at  least  such  of  them  as  had 
been  conquered — ^were  led  away  into  Asia.  As  for  Megabaxus, 
he  had  no  sooner  brought  the  Pseonians  under,  than  he  sent 
into  Macedonia  an  embassy  of  Persians,  choosing  for  the 
purpose  the  seven  men  of  most  note  in  all  the  army  after 
himself.  These  persons  were  to  go  to  Amyntas,  and  require 
him  to  give  earth  and  water  to  King  Darius.  Now  there  is 
a  very  short  cut  from  the  lake  Prasias  across  to  Macedonia. 
Quite  close  to  the  lake  is  the  mine  which  yielded  afterwards 
a  talent  of  silver  a  day  to  Alexander ;  and  from  this  mine  yoa 


*  The  following  description  of  the 
huso-fishing  on  the  Wolga  may  serve  to 
illustrate  this  passsage  of  our  anthor : — 
**  The  huso  enters  the  rivers  to  spawn 
earlier  than  the  storgeon,  g^enerallj 
about  mid-winter,  when  they  are  still 
covered  with  ice.  At  this  time  the 
natives  oonstmot  dikes  across  the  river 
'  in  certain  parts,  formed  with  piles, 
leaving  no  interval  that  the  hnso  can 
pass  through;  in  the  centre  of  the  dike 
is  an  angle  opening  to  the  current, 
which  consequently  is  an  entering  angle 
to  the  fish  ascending  the  stream ;  at 
the  eummit  of  this  angle  is  an  opening, 
which  leads  into  a  Idnd  of  chamber 
formed  with  cord  or  osier  hurdles,  ac- 
cording to  the  season  of  the  year. 
Above  the  opening  is  a  kind  of  scaffold, 
and  a  little  cabin,  where  the  fishermen 
can  retire  and  warm  themselves  or 
repose,  when  they  are  not  wanted 
abroad.  No  sooner  is  the  huso  entered 
into  the  chamber,  which  is  known  by 
the  motion  of  the  water,  than  the 
fishermen  on  the  scaffold  let  fall  a 
door,  which  prevents  its  return  to  sea- 
ward ;  they  then,  by  means  of  ropes 
and  pulleys,  lift  the  moveable  bottom 
of  the  chamber,  and  easily  secure  the 
fish."  (Kirby*8  Bridgewater  Treatise, 
vol.  i.  p.  108.) 

'  These  names  are  untranslatable. 
No  other  ancient  writer  mentions  the 
PapToa^  and  only  Aristotle  in  a  single 
passage  the  IH'lon.    (Hist.  Animal,  viii. 


20,  §  12^  At  the  present  day  thefiafa 
principally  caught  in  the  lake  are  carp, 
tench,  and  eels.    (Leake,  iii.  p.  198.) 

*  Pssonia  in  ancient  times  ^peanto 
have  consisted  of  two  distinct  tracts. 
One,  commencing  at  the  sources  of  the 
Strymon,  the  country  of  the  Agri- 
anians,  extended  down  that  river  to  the 
great  lake  near  its  mouth,  being 
bounded  to  the  east  by  the  mountain 
ridge  of  Orb^Ius,  and  to  the  south  bj 
that  of  PangsBum.  On  the  west  it  is 
not  clear  how  far  these  Psaonians  ex- 
tended, but  probably  they  held  both 
banks  of  the  Strymon  from  its  souroe 
to  the  commencement  of  the  Stiymonic 
lake.  The  other  Paeonic  territory  was 
upon  the  Axius.  It  oommenoed  at  some 
distance  inland,  and  in  its  upper  part 
was  a  broadish  tract,  separated  by  the 
mountain-range  of  Ceroine  from  the 
country  of  the  Msedi  and  Sinti  (Thucyd. 
ii.  98),  which  lay  west  and  south-west 
of  the  Strymon ;  but  lower  down  it 
was  confined  to  a  very  narrow  strip 
along  the  course  of  the  river  Axius  to 
the  sea.  (Thuc.  ii.  99.)  This  latter 
tract  had  been  conquered  by  the 
Macedonians  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Peloponnesian  vrar  (ibid.)^ 
but  at  what  time  is  uncertain.  The 
upper  Axian  region  continued  Peonian 
till  a  much  later  date. 

Herodotus  seems  to  have  known 
only  of  the  Strymonio  Peeonia. 
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have  only  to  cross  the  mountain  called  Dysorum  to  find  your- 
self in  the  Macedonian  territory/ 

18.  So  the  Persians  sent  upon  this  errand,  when  they 
reached  the  court,  and  were  brought  into  the  presence  of 
Amyntas,  required  him  to  give  earth  and  water  to  King 
Darius.  And  Amyntas  not  only  gave  them  what  they  asked, 
but  also  invited  them  to  come  and  feast  with  him;  after 
which  he  made  ready  the  board  with  great  magnificence,  and 
entertained  the  Persians  in  right  friendly  fashion.  Now 
when  the  meal  was  over,  and  they  were  all  set  to  the  drink- 
ing, the  Persians  said — 

"  Dear  Macedonian,  we  Persians  have  a  custom  when  we 
make  a  great  feast  to  bring  with  us  to  the  board  our  wives 
and  concubines,  and  make  them  sit  beside  us.^  Now  then, 
as  thou  hast  received  us  so  kindly,  and  feasted  us  so  hand- 
somely, and  givest  moreover  earth  and  water  to  King  Darius, 
do  also  after  our  custom  in  this  matter.'* 

Then  Amyntas  answered — "  0,  Persians !  we  have  no  such 
custom  as  this  ;  but  with  us  men  and  women  are  kept  apart. 
Nevertheless,  since  you,  who  are  our  lords,  wish  it,  this  also 
shall  be  granted  to  you." 

When  Amyntas  had  thus  spoken,  he  bade  some  go  and 
fetch  the  women.    And  the  women  came  at  his  call  and  took 


^  DjsAnun  is  probably  the  monntain- 
zange  between  Lake  Bolb^  and  Lake 
Prasias.  Herodotos,  in  making  this 
nmge  the  boundary  between  Pseonia 
and  Macedonia,  is  thinking  of  the 
Macedonia  of  his  own  day,  which  had 
been  extended  by  the  conqnests  of 
Perdiccas  and  others,  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Strymon.  (See  Leake, 
zii.  p.  212.) 

Tlie  whole  of  this  region  abounds 
with  mines  (infra,  vi.  23  and  46;  vii. 
112 ;  Thncyd.  iv.  105 ;  Appian,  Bell. 
CiT.  iv,  p.  1041).  Some,  as  those  of 
Sidh^rokapsaf  are  still  worked.  (Leake, 
iii.  p.  161.)  Silver  is  the  ore  chiefly 
obUuned.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
fimution  of  the  statement  in  the  text, 


that  silver  coins  (tetradrachms)  of 
Alexander  I.  are  found  among  the 
earliest  specimens  in  the  Macedonian 
series. 

^  The  ambassadors,  if  this  portion  of 
the  tale  be  true,  most  have  presumed 
greatly  upon  the  Greek  ignorance  of 
Persian  customs.  The  seclusion  of 
the  women  was  as  much  practised 
by  the  Persians  as  by  any  other 
Chrientals.  The  message  to  Yashti 
(Esther  i.  11)  is  an  act  of  royal  wanton- 
ness, and  her  refusal  arises  from  her 
unwillingness  to  outrage  the  estab- 
lished usages  of  society.  (See  Joseph. 
Ant.  Jud.  xi.  6 ;  and  compare  on  the 
subject  generally,  Biisson,  de  Regn. 
Pers.  n.  pp.  273-276,  and  BiOir  ad  loc.) 
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Babares,  ®  a  Persian,  the  chief  leader  of  the  expedition  which 
came  in  search  of  the  lost  men.  Thus  the  death  of  these 
Persians  was  hashed  up,  and  no  more  was  said  of  it. 

22.  Now  that  the  men  of  this  family  are  Greeks,  sprung 
from  Perdiccas,  as  they  themselves  affirm,  is  a  thing  which  I 
can  declare  of  my  own  knowledge,  and  which  I  will  hereafter 
make  plainly  evident.^^  That  they  are  so  has  been  already 
adjudged  by  those  who  manage  the  Pan-Hellenic  contest  at 
Olympia.  For  when  Alexander  wished  to  contend  in  the 
games,  and  had  come  to  Olympia  with  no  other  yiew,  the 
Greeks  who  were  about  to  run  against  him  would  have 
excluded  him  from  the  contest — saying  that  Greeks  only 
were  allowed  to  contend,  and  not  barbarians.  But  Alexander 
proved  himself  to  be  an  Argive,  and  was  distinctly  adjudged 
a  Greek;  after  which  he  entered  the  lists  for  the  foot-race, 
and  was  drawn  to  run  in  the  first  pair.  Thus  was  this  matter 
settled. 

28.  Megabazus,  having  reach  the  Hellespont  with  the 
PaBonians,  crossed  it,  and  went  up  to  Sardis.  He  had  become 
aware  while  in  Europe  that  Histiseus  the  Milesian  was  raising 
a  wall  at  Myrcinus — the  town  upon  the  Strymon  which  he 
had  obtained  from  King  Darius  as  his  guerdon  for  keeping  the 
bridge.  No  sooner  therefore  did  he  reach  Sardis  with  the 
Paeonians  than  he  said  to  Darius,  "  What  mad  thing  is  this 


*  Bnbares  was  the  son  of  Megabazus. 
He  was  afterwards  overseer  of  the 
workmen  at  Athos  (infra,  vii.  22). 

^^  Vide  infra,  viii.  137.  Mr.  Grote 
accepts  without  reserve  the  Hellenic 
descent  of  the  royal  Macedonian  family 
(vol.  iv.  pp.  21-25).  He  instances,  as 
similar,  the  case  of  Miltiades  (Herod, 
vi.  84),  and  refers  also  to  the  cases  of 
Phormio  among  the  Acamanians,  and 
Sertorins  among  the  Iberians,  as  illas- 
trations  of  the  probability  of  such  a 
submission  on  the  part  of  uncivilised 
tribes.  We  may  readily  grant  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  an  occurrence.  But  is 
it  not  more  likely  that  the  Macedonian 
regal  line,  like  that  of  the  Lyncestes 


(Strab.  vii.  p.  473),  and  that  of  the 
Molossi  of  Epirus,  belonged  to  the  class 
of  "Hellenised  natives  pretending  to 
Greek  blood"  P  The  character  of  the 
race,  so  far  as  it  can  bo  made  out,  is 
barbarian,  not  Greek.  And  the  Hel> 
lanodicce  would  not  be  very  strict  in 
their  examination,  when  the  claimant 
was  a  king.  Thucydides,  it  is  tme^ 
agrees  with  Herodotus  (ii.  99 ;  t.  80)  ; 
but  Demosthenes  may  be  quoted  on 
the  other  side  of  the  controversy.  His 
words  are  excessively  strong, — ^tXiwwti 
.  .  .  .  od  fUvop  obx  ^EWfivos  6mt 
obZ^  irpoa^Kovros  ohZ\v  roTt 
'EAAi}ffiy,  &AA*  ....  i\^pov  M«ur«^ 
«<Jror,  K.T.A.     (Philipp.  iii.  40.  p,  126). 
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that  thou  hast  done,  sire,  to  let  a  Greek,  a  wise  man  and  a 
shrewd,  get  hold  of  a  town  in  Thrace,  a  place  too  where  there 
is  abundance  of  timber  fit  for  shipbuilding,  and  oars  in  plenty, 
and  mines  of  silver,*  and  about  which  are  many  dwellers  both 
Greek  and  barbarian,  ready  enough  to  take  him  for  their 
chief,  and  by  day  and  night  to  do  his  bidding !  *  I  pray 
thee  make  this  man  cease  his  work,  if  thou  wouldest  not  be 
entangled  in  a  war  with  thine  own  followers.  Stop  him,  but 
with  a  gentle  message,  only  bidding  him  to  come  to  thee. 
Then  when  thou  once  hast  him  in  thy  power,  be  sure  thou 
take  good  care  that  he  never  get  back  to  Greece  again." 

24.  With  these  words  Megabazus  easily  persuaded  Darius, 
who  thought  he  had  shown  true  foresight  in  this  matter. 
Darius  therefore  sent  a  messenger  to  Myrcinus,  who  said, 
**  These  be  the  words  of  the  king  to  thee,  0  Histiaeus !  I 
have  looked  to  find  a  man  well  affectioned  towards  me  and 
towards  my  greatness ;  and  I  have  found  none  whom  I  can 
trust  like  thee.  Thy  deeds,  and  not  thy  words  only,  have 
proved  thy  love  for  me.  Now  then,  since  I  have  a  mighty 
enterprise  in  hand,  I  pr^-y  thee  come  to  me,  that  I  may  show 
thee  what  I  purpose  !  " 

Histiseus,  when  he  heard  this,  put  faith  in  the  words  of  the 
messenger ;  and,  as  it  seemed  to  him  a  grand  thing  to  be  the 
king's  counsellor,  he  straightway  went  up  to  Sardis.  Then 
Darius,  when  he  was  come,  said  to  him,  "Dear  HistisBus, 
hear  why  I  have  sent  for  thee.     No  sooner  did  I  return  from 


*  Histiosns  showed  excellent  judg- 
ment in  selecting  this  site.  The  vici- 
nity of  the  rich  and  extensive  Stry- 
monic  plain,  the  abondance  of  timber, 
the  neighbourhood  of  gold  and  silver 
mines  (v.  s.  note*  on  ch.  17),  the  ready 
access  to  the  sea,  were  all  points  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  a  new  settlement. 
The  valne  set  npon  the  site  in  later 
times  is  indicated  by  the  straggles  for 
its  possession  (Thncyd.  iv.  102).  The 
excellence  of  the  position  caused  the 
subsequent  greatness  of  Amphipolis, 


and  in  later  times  of  Philippi.  It  is 
extolled  abundantly  by  writers  both 
ancient  and  modem.  (Thucyd.  iv.  108 ; 
Liv.  xlv.  30 ;  Appian,  de  Bell.  Civ.  iv. 
p.  1041 J  Bou^,  Voyage  en  Turquie,  i. 
pp.  196-199;  Clarke,  iv.  pp.  402-406; 
Leake,  iii.  pp.  190-201.) 

^  Compare  the  Behistun  inscription, 
where  obedience  is  thus  described  .• — 
"  That  which  has  been  said  to  them  by 
me,  both  by  night  and  by  day  it  has 
been  done  by  them."  (Col.  i.  par.  7, 
end.)     See  also  Thucyd.  i.  129. 
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Srff::;k  ssii  jjot  ib»  oc:  :f  cr  si^,  Haai  I  longed,  as  I 
hh^n  uiTPir  'rr:r«ai  tr  A.ir"i  tlse,  to  behold  thee  once  more, 
loii  «:  -:::vrf>:w*r^  «De«e^  vhh  tbee.  Bi^t  sure  I  am  there 
i  2Lr":  — r  iz.  iZ  liit  wicli  <o  vrttiz^MS  as  a  friend  who  is  at 
jni»  -vTift  »2ii  ira* :  biiLi  ▼riri:  th^Ti  art,  as  I  have  had  good 
jr:t:f  iz.  viu  iii:c  Lfc=3  alr^etftdr  done  far  me.  Now  then  'tis 
iF^  iirir  ars  ;tn=iif  :  5:r  l>:c^  I  Lit«  an  <^i^  to  make  to  thee. 
IjfS  i^:  itlrr^rsf  asi  lij  iic-»iT-f::n:led  tovn  in  Thrace,  and 
rcnnt  ^^rii  sit  —  •:  S^fa ;  <"ire  all  that  I  have ;  live  with 

iJ^  T~^'zii  r*irl-3  iii  ii:i5  spoken  he  made  Artaphemes, 
ijf  :«r:-Ji4r  rj  vni  filler's  siir,  gjvemor  of  Sardis,  and 
W^ —  f  HlfCJE'^s  w-.ii  Lin,  wrrt  up  to  Susa.  He  left  as 
^z>rril  :c  aZ  ibr  ir:*:?*?  -j*  ::  the  s^*-«Mist*  Otanes,  son  of 
vl:^*  filler  K.r.j:  Cambvses  slew  and  flayed,' 


:*:vak:z<<*  ili:  be.  t^rlij:  cf  tie  nimiber  of  the  royal  judges, 
Lti  ^L±z:l  n:r-x  v  r-Ve  in  Trir:y:::t-?us  sentence.  Therefore 
Cfr^ 'r^-s^-^  flzTT  4r.i  fj.7r*i  Sisunnes,  and  cutting  his  skin  into 
ssrtr??-  >ir-.:rltd  tlfn  4cr.^^  the  seat  of  the  throne  whereon 
bi  lii  rntn  w::it  tc  sft  wlfn  he  heard  causes.  Having  so 
i:r:;£  Cii:::  j>es  arj*:l::'f^i  tie  s.:n  of  Sisamnes  to  be  judge  in 
LI5  fi:ltr>  rx  T=.  ini  c<iie  him  never  forget  in  what  way  Jiis 

:^x  Av-^:rilLr>  ilis  Otanes,  who  had  occupied  so  strange  a 
tlr.'nt\  btv'jfcme  tie  STJCx^essor  of  Megabazus  in  his  command. 


t  S^ua.  ii-  7.  11 :  iix.  ^ :  1  kirirs  li. 
T.  A*r,  Ar>i  f.-r  ih*  «se  rf  h  br  Uae 
IVrsar*,  Xf^T.-cA-  Aa^h.LS>  §  2i,  acd 

*  v>i*r.T^*  »oi  Axtapberaes  dc  ikx  boK  i 
th*  irl*t;Te  i>Tft;;.v"r^  ci  Otnoptrs  arid 
Mtiro^u-tf  .lu-  l:^VTissaphe2ii«sa;:d 

■cini$tnui-'«,  wiule  Ocmaes  is  a  mere 
cvmmauHkf  of  troofks  ^suprm,  App.  Bk. 
iii>  Eis$AT  ill.  §  ^  ikoce  ^).  He  is 
eispecialiT  appointed  to  sacoeed  Megm- 
i  ia  hi&4 


*  S:4  Xhs  canspirator,  who  waa 
Ocanes,  soo  of  PKamaspes  (iiL  68). 

*  Ic  later  times  the  Persiaos  seem  to 
kare  fiajed  their  criminals  alive. 
Hues,  the  heretic,  suffered  this  death 
tSnida^  in  toc,),  which  was  known  as 
*•  ihe  Persian  punishment "  (Theodoret. 
adv.  Hkt.  i.  26;  Cyrfl,  Catech.  riL). 
Uesabates  too  is  said  to  hare  becoi 
flared  aliro  by  Paiysatis.  (Pint. 
Artaxerx.)  Flajing  was  also  an  As- 
syrian practice.  (See  Botta*8  Moon, 
mens  de  NiniTe,  roL  uL,  pL  120,  and 
Layard's  Monuments  of  Nineveh,  Snd 
Series,  pL  47.) 
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and  took  first  of  all  Byzantium  and  GhalcSdon,^  then  An- 
tandms^  in  the  Troas,  and  next  Lampdnium.^  This  done,  he 
borrowed  ships  of  the  Lesbians,  and  took  Lenmos  and  Imbms, 
which  were  still  inhabited  by  Pelasgians.^ 

27.  Now  the  Lemnians  stood  on  their  defence,  and  fought 
gallantly ;  but  they  were  brought  low  in  course  of  time.  Such 
as  outlived  the  struggle  were  placed  by  the  Persians  under  the 
government  of  Lycaretus,  the  brother  of  that  Mseandrius' 
who  was  tyrant  of  Samos.  (This  Lycaretus  died  afterwards 
in  his  government.)  The  cause  which  Otanes  alleged  for 
conquering  and  enslaving  all  these  nations  was,  that  some 
had  refused  to  join  the  king*s  army  against  Scythia,  while 
others  had  molested  the  host  on  its  return.  Such  were  the 
exploits  which  Otanes  performed  in  his  command. 

28.  Afterwards,  but  for  no  long  time,®  there  was  a  respite 
from  suffering.  Then  from  Naxos  and  Miletus  troubles 
gathered  anew  about  Ionia.  Now  Naxos  at  this  time  sur- 
passed all  the  other  islands  in  prosperity ;  ^  and  Miletus  had 


7  Vide  snpra,  iv.  144. 

*  Antandrus  lay  on  the  eea-oockst  of 
the  golf  of  Adrdmyti,  a  short  distanoe 
west  of  Adramyttium  (Scyl.  Peripl.  p. 
87;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  872  ;  infra,  vii.  42). 
The  name  remains  in  the  Antand/ro  of 
the  present  day  (lat.  39''  32",  long.  26° 
40^).  It  is  called  by  Herodotus  a 
Pelasgic  town  (yii.42),and  by  Alcseas 
a  city  of  the  Leleges  (ap.  Strab.  1.  s.c.). 
Its  foundation  mnst  therefore  be 
ascribed  to  a  period  prior  to  the  first 
Greek  colonies  upon  the  coast.  The 
occupation  of  Antandrns  for  a  hundred 
years  by  the  Cimmerians  has  been 
already  noticed  (yol.  i.  p.  358,  note  *, 
and  supra,  p.  180,  note  '). 

*  This  was  an  unimportant  place  on 
the  same  coast,  the  exact  site  of  which 
cannot  be  fixed.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
an  .£olian  colony  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  877). 
Hecatasus  and  Hellanicus  both  men- 
tioned it  (Steph.  Byz.  ad  vec.  Aa^irci- 
i^m)  ;  but  it  is  omitted  by  Scylax. 

*  Vide  supra,  iv.  145. 
'  Supra,  iii.  142-148. 

'  The  chronology  of  the  events  in  the 


reign  of  Darius  depends  almost  entirely 
on  the  question  of  what  we  are  to  un- 
derstand by  this  expression.  If  we 
regard  the  battle  of  Marathon  as  fixed 
by  the  concurrent  voice  of  all  the  Greek 
chronologists  and  historians  to  the 
Olympic  year,  72, 3  (B.C.  490),  we  can, 
from  Herodotus  alone,  determine  the 
dates  of  the  various  events  in  the  reign 
of  Darius  up  to  the  Naxian  revolt, 
almost  v)ith  certainty.  But  the  earlier 
events,  as  the  Thracian  and  the  Scy- 
thian campaigns,  depend  for  their  date 
upon  the  length  of  the  interval  here 
described  as  **  no  long  time"  (06  voAX^ 
Xp6rov),  Perhaps  Clinton  is  not  far 
wrong  in  reckoning  it  **  a  tranquillity 
of  two  years."  (F.  H.  vol.  ii.  oh.  18, 
App.  p.  314.) 

Mr.  Grote's  proposed  punctuation, 
fitrit  8^  ob  troKXbv  xp^'^^^t  Ayttrts  kok&w 
JiVy  appears  to  me  to  give  no  sense  at  all. 

^  Naxos  (now  Aana,  Boss's  Inselreise, 
vol.  iii.  Pref.  p.  x.),  the  largest  of  the 
Cyclades,  when  we  last  heard  of  it,  was 
said  to  have  been  delivered  by  Pisis- 
tratus  into  the  hands  of  his  follower, 
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reached  the  height  of  her  power j*^  and  was  the  glory  of  Ionia, 
But  previously  for  two  generations  the  Milesians  had  suffered 
grievously  from  civil  disorders,  which  were  composed  by  the 
Parians,  whom  the  Milesians  chose  before  all  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks  to  rearrange  their  government.* 

29.  Now  the  way  in  which  the  Parians  healed  their  differ- 
ences was  the  following.  ,  A  number  of  the  chief  Parians 
came  to  Miletus,  and  when  they  saw  in  how  ruined  a  condi- 
tion the  Milesians  were,  they  said  that  they  would  like  first  to 
go  over  their  country.  So  they  went  through  all  Milesia,  and 
on  their  way,  whenever  they  saw  in  the  waste  and  desolate 
country  any  land  that  was  well  farmed,  they  took  down  the 
names  of  the  owners  in  their  tablets ;  and  having  thus  gone 
through  the  whole  region,  and  obtained  after  all  but  few 
names,  they  called  the  people  together  on  their  return  to 
Miletus,  and  made  proclamation  that  they  gave  the  govern- 
ment into  the  hands  of  those  persons  whose  lands  they  had 
found  well  farmed ;  for  they  thought  it  likely  (they  said)  that 
the  same  persons  who  had  managed  their  own  affairs  well 
would  likewise  conduct  aright  the  business  of  the  state/  The 
other  Milesians,  who  in  time  past  had  been  at  variance,  they 


Ljgdamis  (i.  64).  It  would  seem  that 
on  oligarchy  had  sncceeded  to  his 
tyranny  (infra,  oh.  30),  as  was  nsnal  in 
the  Greek  states.  (See  Hermann's 
Pol.  Ant.  §  65.)  According  to  the 
Psendo-Plntarch  the  LaoedsDmonians 
had  driy^en  Lygdamis  from  his  post. 
(De  Mab'gn.  Herod,  vol.  ii.  p.  859.) 
This  is  questioned  by  Mr.  Grote  (vol. 
iv.  p.  378, note);  but  it  is  in  accoi'dance 
with  the  general  statements  both  of 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides  (Herod,  v. 
92;  Thncyd.  i.  18,  122,  &o.). 

The  fertility  of  Naxos  was  proverbial 
in  ancient  times.  Agathemer  says  that 
it  was  called  on  this  account  "little 
Sicily"  (i.  6,  p.  194).  M.  de  Toume- 
fort  gives  an  agreeable  description  of 
its  productiveness.  (Travels,  Letter 
V.  vol.  i.  pp.  166, 167,  E.  T.)  Ross  says 
(Inselreise,  vol.  i.  p.  42),  "  Ja,  Vater 
Herodot  hat  reoht;   Naxos  ist  schon 


jetzt  die  seligste  der  Inseln ;  nnd  was 
kdnnte  sie  vollends  durch  sorgsamen 
Anbau  werden ! " 

*  The  daKouraoKparia  of  Miletus  was 
placed  by  the  ohronologers  very  mnoh 
earlier,  t.  e.  about  B.C.  760-730  (cf. 
Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  i.  36,  and  ii.  p.  321). 
And  her  80  colonies  (Plin.  H.  N.  v.  29) 
seem  to  have  been  chiefly  sent  out  in 
the  7th  and  8th  centuries  (see  Her- 
mann's Pol.  Ant.  §  78). 

•  Concerning  the  practice  of  calling 
in  foreignei's  to  settle  the  domestic 
differences  of  a  state,  vide  supra,  iv. 
161.  According  to  M.  Toumefort,  tho 
Parians  retained  the  character  of  per- 
sons of  good  sense  to  his  day,  acd  "  the 
Greeks  of  the  neighbouring  islands 
often  made  them  arbitrators  of  their 
disputes."  (Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  159, 
E.T.) 
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placed  under  the  rule  of  these  men.  Thus  was  the  Milesian 
government  set  in  order  by  the  Parians. 

80.  It  was,  however,  from  the  two  cities  above  mentioned 
that  troubles  began  now  to  gather  again  about  Ionia;  and 
this  is  the  way  in  which  they  arose.  Certain  of  the  rich 
men  had  been  banished  from  Naxos  by  the  commonalty, 
and,  upon  their  banishment,  had  fled  to  MUetus.  Arista- 
goras,  son  of  Molpagoras,"^  the  nephew  and  likewise  the  son- 
in-law  of  Histiseus,  son  of  Lysagoras,  who  was  still  kept 
by  Darius  at  Susa,  happened  to  be  regent  of  Miletus  at  the 
time  of  their  coming.  For  the  kingly  power  belonged  to 
Histiaeus  ;  but  he  was  at  Susa  when  the  Naxians  came.  Now 
these  Naxians  had  in  times  past  been  bond-friends  of  His- 
tiaeus ;  and  so  on  their  arrival  at  Miletus  they  addressed  them- 
selves to  Aristagoras  and  begged  him  to  lend  them  such  aid 
as  his  ability  allowed,  in  hopes  thereby  to  recover  their 
country.  Then  Aristagoras,  considering  with  himself  that,  if 
the  Naxians  should  be  restored  by  his  help,  he  would  be  lord 
of  Naxos,  put  forward  the  friendship  with  HistiaBus  to  cloak 
his  views,  and  spoke  as  follows : — 

"  I  cannot  engage  to  famish  you  with  such  a  power  as  were 
needful  to  force  you,  against  their  will,  upon  the  Naxians 
who  hold  the  city ;  for  I  know  they  can  bring  into  the  field 
eight  thousand®  bucklers,  and  have  also  a  vast  number  of 
ships  of  war.  But  I  will  do  all  that  lies  in  my  power  to  get 
you  some  aid,  and  I  think  I  can  manage  it  in  this  way. 
Artaphemes  happens  to  be  my  friend.  Now  he  is  a  son  of 
Hystaspes,  and  brother  to  King  Darius.  All  the  sea-coast 
of  Asia  is  under  him,^  and  he  has  a  numerous  army  and 


'  A  Holpagoras  is  mentioned  by 
Plutarch  as  a  contemporary  and  friend 
of  Thales.  (Conv.  Sap.  vol.  ii.  p.  147.) 
This  may  have  been  the  father  of  Aris- 
tagoras. 

*  In  the  last  centnry  the  whole  popii« 
lation  of  the  island  was  estimated  at 
this  amonnt.  (Toomefort,  vol.  i.  p. 
171.)  If  Naxos  could  really  at  this 
time  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of 


snch  a  size,  she  must  have  been  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Greek  states. 
Sparta  is  said  (vii.  234)  to  have  been 
**  a  city  of  8000  men,"  and  Athens,  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  could  send  into 
the  field  no  more  than  13,000  heavy- 
armed.     (Thucyd.  ii.  13.) 

•  This  is  evidently  an  exaggeration. 
As  the  command  of  Artaphemes  did 
not  extend  on  the  south  coast  beyond 
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mnBeroas  sh^s.    I  ihink  I  can  prevail  on  him  to  do  what 

When  tbe  Naxians  beaid  this,  they  empowered  AristSgoras 
to  stanage  the  matts  for  them  as  well  as  he  could,  and  told 
him  to  promise  gifts  and  pay  for  the  soldiers,  which  (they 
said]'  they  would  readily  famish,  since  they  had  great  hope 
that  the  Xaxiaiis,  so  scxm  as  they  saw  them  returned,  would 
render  them  obedience,  and  likewise  the  other  islanders." 
For  at  that  time  not  <me  of  the  Cyolades  was  subject  to  King 
Darius. 

SI.  So  Aiistagoras  went  to  Sardis  and  told  Artaphemes 
that  Xaxos  was  an  island  of  no  great  size,  but  a  fair  land  and 
fertile,^  lying  near  Ionia,*  and  containing  much  treasure  axul 
a  Tast  number  of  slayes.  "  Make  war  then  upon  this  land 
(he  6aid>  and  reinstate  the  exiles ;  for  if  thou  wilt  do  this, 
first  of  all,  I  hare  rery  rich  gifts  in  store  for  thee  (besides  the 
cost  of  the  armament,  wlneh  it  is  fair  that  we  who  are  the 
authors  of  the  war  should  pay) ;  and,  secondly,  thou  wilt 
bring  under  the  pow^  of  the  king  not  only  Naxos  but  the 
other  islands  which  depend  on  it,'  as  Paros,  Andros,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  Cyclades.  And  when  thou  hast  gained  these, 
thou  mayest  easily  go  on  against  Euboea,  which  is  a  large  and 

Plunphrlia,  so  northwards  it  probablj  .  caoaed  it  to  be  called  not  onlj  "  little 

stopped  at  Adramyttimn,  wliepe  the  1  Sicily"  (see  note*,  ch.  28),  but  also 

satrapy  of  Dascyleiom  began.   It  snits  Dionjsias  (**  k  yineanun  fertilitate '% 

theporpoacof  Aristagoras  toorer-rate   \  and  Callipolis.  (Plin.  H.  N.  1.  s.  c.)    It 

the  power  of  his  friend.  I  is  still  famous  for  its  yineyards,  its 

'•  Naxos  would  appear  by  this  to  haye  citrons,  and  its  orange-groyes.    (Boss, 

exercised  a  species  of  soyereignty  oyer  j  vol.  i.  p.  38,  and  p.  41.) 
some  of  the  other  Cyclades.  Ad^cwiro-  |       '  Naxos  is  distant  from  the  Ionian 

Kpvria  was  ascribed  to  her,  which  was  coast  at  least  80  miles.     From  Samos, 

said  to  haye  lasted  10  years,  and  which   .  howeyer,  which  was  now  in  the  posses. 


is  reckoned  apparently  from  B.c.  510  to 
B.C.  500,  thns  covering  the  ten  years 
immediately  preceding  this  war  (cf. 
Knseb.  Chron.  Can.  i.  p.  36,  and  ii.  p. 
336). 

*  Pliny  estimates  the  oircnmference 
of  Naxos  at  75  Roman  miles  (H.  N.  iv. 
12) ;  Toomefort  at  a  hundred  (vol.  i.  p. 
167).  It  is  considerably  larger  than 
Jersey,  but  not  more  than  half  the  size 
of  the   Isle  of  Wight.      Its  fertility 


sion  of  the  Persians,  it  is  not  more  than 
65  miles,  and  in  dear  weather  is  visibU. 
(Tonmefort,  voL  L  p.  175.) 

*  Laroher  (ad  loc.)  understands  this 
to  mean,  not  that  the  other  Cyclades 
were  generally  subject  to  Naxos,  bat 
only  that,  as  they  lay  so  near  it,  the 
capture  of  Naxos  might  probably  lead 
to  that  of  the  resL  But  something 
more  seems  to  be  intended.  Compare 
note  *•  on  oh.  30. 
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wealthy  island  not  less  in  size  than  Cyprus,*  and  very  easy 
to  bring  nnder.  A  hundred  ships  were  quite  enough  to  subdue 
the  whole."  The  other  answered — "  Truly  thou  art  the  author 
of  a  plan  which  may  much  advantage  the  house  of  the  king ; 
and  thy  counsel  is  good  in  all  points  except  the  number  of 
the  ships.  Instead  of  a  hundred,  two  hundred  shall  be  at  thy 
disposal  when  the  spring  comes.  But  the  king  himself  must 
first  approve  the  undertaking.'* 

82.  When  Aristagoras  heard  this  he  was  greatly  rejoiced, 
and  went  home  in  good  heart  to  Miletus.  And  Artaphemes, 
after  he  had  sent  a  messenger  to  Susa  to  lay  the  plans  of 
Aristagoras  before  the  king,  and  received  his  approval  of  the 
undertaking,  made  ready  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  triremes  and 
a  vast  army  of  Persians  and  their  confederates.  The  com- 
mand of  these  he  gave  to  a  Persian  named  Megabates,  who 
belonged  to  the  house  of  the  Achsemenids,  being  nephew  both 
to  himself  and  to  King  Darius.  It  was  to  a  daughter  of  this 
man  that  Pausanias  the  LacedsBmonian,  the  son  of  Gleom- 
brotus  (if  at  least  there  be  any  truth  in  the  tale^)  was 
affianced  many  years  afterwards,  when  he  conceived  the 
desire  of  becoming  tyrant  of  Greece.  Artaphemes  now, 
having  named  Megabates  to  the  command,  sent  forward  the 
armament  to  Aristagoras. 

88.  Megabates  set  sail,  and,  touching  at  Miletus,  took  on 
board  Aristagoras  with  the  Ionian  troops  and  the  Naxians ; 


^  Gypms  is  reaUy  more  than  twice 
the  vize  of  Eaboea  (NegroporU),  The 
amnentfi,  howeyer,  in  general,  regarded 
them  as  nearly  eqnaL  Scjlaz  placed 
them  together,  assigning  a  mere  pre- 
ference to  Cyprus.  (Peripl.  p.  131.) 
Agathemer  allowed  a  greater  interviJ 
(ii.  8,  p.  233),  but  eyen  he  estimated 
the  length  of  Euboea  to  exceed  con- 
nderabij  that  of  Cyprus  (i.  5,  p.  196), 
whereas  Cyprus  is  in  reality  much 
(nearty  half  a  degree)  the  longer  of 
the  two.  Pliny,  according  to  one 
measurement  of  Cyprus,  brought  them 
nearly  to  an  equality.  (Compare  iv. 
12,  p.  216,  with  V.  31,  p.  302.)     The 


error  arose  from  under-estimating  the 
size  of  Cyprus,  not  from  over-estimat- 
ing that  of  Euboea* 

'  For  the  true  account  of  these 
proceedings  of  Pausanias,  cf.  Thucyd. 
i.  128-130.  By  the  documents  there 
brought  forward  —  which,  however, 
Thucydides  shows  by  a  casual  phrase 
(&s  tartpoy  ctytvpiBtj)  not  to  have  be- 
come known  to  the  Greeks  till  some 
time  afterwards,  and  which,  therefore, 
Herodotus  may  very  well  never  have 
seen — it  appears  that  the  marriage 
which  Pausanias  desired  to  contract 
was,  in  reality,  with  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Xerxes. 
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ARISTAGORAS  QUABBELS  WITH  MEGABATES.  Book  V. 


after  which  he  steered,  as  he  gave  ont,  for  the  Hellespont ; 
but  when  he  reached  Chios,  he  brought  the  fleet  to  anchor  off 
Gaucasa,^  being  minded  to  wait  there  for  a  north  wind,^  and 
then  sail  straight  to  Naxos.  The  Naxians  however  were  not 
to  perish  at  this  time;  and  so  the  following  events  were 
brought  about.  As  Megabates  went  his  rounds  to  visit  the 
watches  on  board  the  ships,  he  found  a  Myndian  ®  vessel  upon 
which  there  was  none  set.  Full  of  anger  at  such  carelessness, 
he  bade  his  guards  to  seek  out  the  captain,  one  Scjlax*  by 
name,  and  thrusting  him  through  one  of  the  holes  in  the 
ship's  side,^^  to  fasten  him  there  in  such  a  way  that  his  head 
might  show  outside  the  vessel,  while  his  body  remained 
within.  When  Scylax  was  thus  fastened,  one  went  and  in- 
formed Aristagoras  that  Megabates  had  bound  his  Myndian 
friend  and  was  entreating  him  shamefully.  So  he  came  and 
asked  Megabates  to  let  the  man  off;  but  the  Persian  refused 
him;  whereupon  Aristagoras  went  himself  and  set  Scylax 
free.  When  Megabates  heard  this  he  was  still  more  angry 
than  before,  and  spoke  hotly  to  Aristagoras.  Then  the  latter 
said  to  him — 

"  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  these  matters  ?  Wert  thou  not 
sent  here  by  Artaphemes  to  obey  me,  and  to  sail  whither- 
soever I  ordered  ?    Why  dost  meddle  so  ?  " 

Thus  spake  Aristagoras.     The  other,  in  high  dudgeon  at 


•  Thia  place  does  not  appear  to  be 
mentioned  by  any  other  ancient  writer. 
Strabo  omits  it,  though  he  gives  a  care- 
ful description  of  the  coast  (xiv.  p.  924). 

^  Such  a  wind  might  be  looked  for 
with  confidence,  as  the  Etesian  gales 
blew  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer  months  from  tlus  quarter. 
(Vide  supra,  ii.  20.) 

B  Myndus  was  a  town  in  Caria 
(Hecat.  Fr.  229).  It  lay  upon  the 
coast,  between  Halicamassus  and 
Bargylia  (Scylac.  Peripl.  p.  91 ;  Strab. 
ziy.  p.  941),  and  is  probably  identified 
with  the  ruins  at  Oumishluj  nearly  at 
the  extreme  west  of  the  Halicamassian 
peninsula  (Leake's  Asia  Minor,  p.  228). 


*  Scylax  is  known  to  us  altogether 
as  a  Cainan  appellative.  The  most 
famous  of  the  name  was  the  navigator 
mentioned  iv.  44.  He  was  of  Gary- 
anda,  a  city  a  little  north  of  Myndus 
(Strab.  1.  s.  c).  Another  weU-known 
Scylax,  the  friend  of  Pana&tius,  was  of 
Halicamassus,  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  peninsula. 

1®  The  "holes  in  the  side"  of  a 
Greek  vessel  were,  of  course,  for  the 
oars.  The  term  used  by  Herodotus 
(BaXofAirf)  is  literally  "  the  hole  for  the 
oar  of  a  OoXofUnit,"  the  Bakofdrat  being 
the  rowers  on  the  third  or  lowest 
benches  of  the  trireme. 
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such  language,  waited  till  the  night,  and  then  despatched  a 
boat  to  Naxos,  to  warn  the  Naxians  of  the  coming  danger. 

34.  Now  the  Naxians  up  to  this  time  had  not  had  any  sus- 
picion that  the  armament  was  directed  against  them;  as  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  message  reached  them,  forthwith  they 
brought  within  their  walls  all  that  they  had  in  the  open  field, 
and  made  themselves  ready  against  a  siege  by  provisioning 
their  town  both  with  food  and  drink.  Thus  was  Naxos  placed 
in  a  posture  of  defence ;  and  the  Persians,  when  they  crossed 
the  sea  from  Chios,  found  the  Naxians  fully  prepared  for 
them.  However  they  sat  down  before  the  place  and  besieged 
it  for  four  whole  months.  When  at  length  all  the  stores 
which  they  had  brought  with  them  were  exhausted,  and 
Aristagoras  had  likewise  spent  upon  the  siege  no  small  sum 
from  his  private  means,  and  more  was  still  needed  to  insure 
success,  the  Persians  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  first  building 
certain  forts,  wherein  they  left  the  banished  Naxians,^  with- 
drew to  the  mainland,  having  utterly  failed  in  their  under- 
taking. 

85.  And  now  Aristagoras  found  himself  quite  unable  to 
make  good  his  promises  to  Artaphemes;  nay,  he  was  even 
hard  pressed  to  meet  the  claims  whereto  he  was  liable  for  the 
pay  of  the  troops ;  and  at  the  same  time  his  fear  was  great, 
lest,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  expedition  and  his  own 
quarrel  with  Megabates,  he  should  be  ousted  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Miletus.  These  manifold  alarms  had  already  caused 
him  to  contemplate  raising  a  rebellion,  when  the  man  with 
the  marked  head^  came  from  Susa,  bringing  him  instructions 


'  This  was  the  common  practice  in 
roch  cases  (cf.  Thncyd.  iii.  85,  iv.  52, 
75,  Ac.).  The  exiles  expected  either 
by  perpetnal  warfare  to  force  an 
accommodation,  or  to  find  an  oppor- 
tnnity  of  seizing  the  town.  Does 
the  story  told  by  Parthenius  (Erotic. 
19),  after  Andriscos,  relate  to  this 
war? 

'  Herodotns  introduces  this  circum- 
Btanoe   as  one  weU    known  to    his 


hearers.  The  tale  is  related  by  Gellius 
(Noct.  Att.  xvii.  9),  Polyaenns  (Strat. 
i.  24),  and  Tzetzes  (Chil.  iii.  512),  the 
two  former  of  whom  appear  to  derive 
their  facts  from  some  other  writer 
besides  Herodotus.  According  to 
Gellius,  the  slave's  head  was  shaved 
and  punctured,  ostensibly  on  medical 
g^unds,  so  that  he  himself  was  not 
aware  that  he  carried  any  message. 
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on  the  part  of   Histisdos  to  revolt   from   the   king.    For 
HistisBus,  when  he  was  anxious  to  give  Aristagoras  orders  to 
revolt,  could  find  but  one  safe  way,  as  the  roads  were  guarded, 
of   making  his  wishes  known;    which  was  by  taking  the 
trustiest  of  his  slaves,  shaving  all  the  hair  from  off  his  head, 
and  then  pricking  letters  upon  the  skin,  and  waiting  till  the 
hair  grew  again.    Thus  accordingly  he  did ;  and  as  soon  as 
ever  the  hair  was  grown,  he  despatched  the  man  to  Miletos, 
giving  him  no  other  message  than  this — "  When  thou  art 
come  to  Miletus,  bid  Aristagoras  shave  thy  head  and  look 
thereon.'*    Now  the  marks  on  the  head,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  were  a  command  to  revolt.^    All  this  Histiseus  did 
because  it  irked  him  greatly  to  be  kept  at  Susa,  and  because 
he  had  strong  hopes  that,  if  troubles  broke  out,  he  would  be 
sent  down  to  the  coast  to  quell  them,  whereas,  if  AGletns 
made  no  movement,  he  did  not  see  a  chance  of  his  ever  again 
returning  thither. 

86.  Such,  then,  were  the  views  which  led  Histiaeus  to  de- 
spatch his  messenger ;  and  it  so  chanced  that  all  these  several 
motives  to  revolt  were  brought  to  bear  upon  Aristagoras  at  one 
and  the  same  time. 

Accordingly,  at  this  conjuncture  Aristagoras  held  a  council 
of  his  trusty  friends,  and  laid  the  business  before  them,  telling 
them  both  what  he  had  himself  purposed,  and  what  message 
had  been  sent  him  by  HistisBus.  At  this  council  all  his  friends 
were  of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  and  recommended  revolt, 
except  only  HecataBus  the  historian.*  He,  first  of  all,  advised 
them  by  all  means  to  avoid  engaging  in  war  with  the  king  of 
the  Persians,  whose  might  he  set  forth,  and  whose  subject 
nations  he  enumerated.  As  however  he  could  not  induce  them 
to  listen  to  this  counsel,  he  next  advised  that  they  should  do 
all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
sea.     "  There  was  one  only  way,"  he  said,  "  so  far  as  he  could 


*  PolyaBnuB  professes  to  give  the 
exact  words  of  the  message.  "  His- 
tisQns  to  Aristagoras — raise  revolt  in 


Ionia.**    ('I<rTi«ubj  'Apitrray^ — *lmwUf 
*  Vide  supra,  ii.  143,  note  •. 
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see,  of  their  sncceeding  in  this.  Miletus  was,  he  knew,  a  weak 
state — but  if  the  treasures  in  the  temple  at  BranchidsB,*  which 
Croesus  the  Lydian  gave  to  it,*  were  seized,  he  had  strong  hopes 
that  the  mastery  of  the  sea  might  be  thereby  gained ;  at  least 
it  would  give  them  money  to  begin  the  war,  and  would  save 
the  treasures  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.'*  ^ 


■  A  general  description  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Apollo  at  BranchidsD  has  been 
giren  in  the  foot-notes  to  Book  i.  (ch. 
157,  note^  Li  addition  to  what  was 
there  stated,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  building  was  probably  of  great 
antiquity,  some  of  its  accessories 
haying  a  peculiarly  archaic  character. 
A  straight  road  led  from  the  sea  to 
the  temple,  "  bordered  on  either  side 
with  statues  on  chairs,  of  a  single 
block  of  stone,  with  the  feet  close  to- 
gether and  the  hands  on  the  knees 
— an  exact  imitation  of  the  avenues 
of  the  temples  in  Egypt."  (Leake's 
Asia  Minor,  p.  239,  note.  Compare 
the  representation  of  an  Egyptian 
temple,  supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  236.)  On  one 
of  these  statues  (some  of  which  are 
now  in  the  British  Mnseum)  an  in- 
Bcription  was  found  by  Sir  W.  Gell, 
also  very  archaic  in  type.  It  was 
written  houstrophedon,  and  the  forms 
of  the  letters  marked  an  extremely 
early  period.  It  is  read,  a  little  doubt- 
fully, thus — [*Ef>]/iT}(ric(i'a|  ht»-€ai  h^iBui' 
K(P  [B]po[y*c]f8f«  r^  V^AA«yt.  On 
another  of  the  statues — now  in  the 
British  Museum — are  two  inscriptions, 
both  evidently  very  ancient,  which 
seem  to  show  that  the  practice  of 
scribbling  one's  name  in  a  conspicuous 
place  can  boast  a  respectable  an- 
tiquity. One  of  these  inscriptions, 
written  from  right  to  left,  may  be 
read  thus  —  Xd(>rj^  cl/il  6  K\4aioSf 
t€ix^A<rns  ipx^s.  The  archaic  form 
iffX^f  is  interesting.  Ttixi^^s  is  for 
TtiXio^aris — Teichiussa  being  a  well- 
known  place  in  the  Milesian  territory. 
(Thncyd,  viiL  26,  28 ;  Athen.  Deipn. 
▼iii.  p.  391;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.) 
Another  curious  inscription  may  be 
seen  on  a  lion  brought  from  the  same 
temple.     (See  vol.  iv.  Appendix  to 


Book  ix.  Note  A.).  The  earliest  his- 
torical notice  which  attaches  to  the 
building  is  that  contained  in  Herod,  ii. 
159,  which  shows  the  celebrity  of  the 
shrhie  at  the  close  of  the  7th  century. 
The  original  temple  appears  to  have 
been  burnt  by  the  Persians  on  putting 
down  this  revolt  (infra,  vi.  19).  A 
second  temple  was  then  built,  which 
was  plundered  and  destroyed  by 
Xerxes  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  910).  Finally, 
a  third  temple  (that  of  which  the  plan 
is  given,  vol.  i.  p.  236)  was  erected  by 
the  Milesians ;  but  the  avenue  of 
statues  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the 
first  temple.  Strabo  speaks  of  the 
third  temple  as  still  very  magnificent 
in  his  own  day  (1.  s.  c). 

<  The  name  BranchidsB,  as  the  name 
of  a  place,  is  curious.  The  term  pro- 
perly applied  to  the  priestly  family 
to  which  was  committed  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  oracle,  and  may  be 
compared  with  such  names  as  Eumol- 
pidsB,  lamidae,  &c.  Hence  even  Hero- 
dotus has  in  one  place  ol  Bporyx^^oi 
(supra,  i.  168 ;  cf.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  910). 
According  to  the  local  tradition  they 
were  descended  from  Branchus,  a 
Thessalian,  or  according  to  others  a 
Delphian,  the  original  founder  and 
priest  of  the  temple,  of  whom  a  legend 
was  told  similar  to  that  of  Hyacinthus 
(Strab,  ix.  p.  611 ;  xiv.  p.  910 ;  Metro- 
dor.  Fr  7a;  Aristag.  Miles.  Fr.  11). 

7  Bishop  Thirlwall  regards  this  ad- 
vice as  the  best  that  could  be  given, 
and  reproaches  the  lonians  with  their 
folly  in  neglecting  it.  Mr.  Grote  sees, 
that  "the  seizure  of  the  treasures 
would  have  been  insupportable  to  the 
pious  feelings  of  the  people^  and  would 
thus  have  proved  more  injurious  than 
beneficial."  (Vol.  iv.  p.  382.)  May 
we  not  say,  without  taking  too  high  a 
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Now  these  treasures  were  of  very  great  value,  as  I  showed  in 
the  first  part  of  my  History.®  The  assembly,  however,  rejected 
the  counsel  of  Hecatseus,  while,  nevertheless,  they  resolved 
upon  a  revolt.  One  of  their  number,  it  was  agreed,  should  sail 
to  Myus,®  where  the  fleet  had  been  lying  since  its  return  from 
Naxos,  and  endeavour  to  seize  the  captains  who  had  gone 
there  with  the  vessels. 

37.  latragoras  accordingly  was  despatched  on  this  errand, 
and  he  took  with  guile  Oliatus  the  son  of  Ibanolis  the  Mylas- 
sian,^  and  Histiseus  the  son  of  Tynmes  *  the  Termerean,' — Goes 
likewise,  the  son  of  Erxander,  to  whom  Darius  gave  Mytilene,* 
and  Aristagoras  the  son  of  HeracUdes  the  CymaBan,  and  also 
many  others.  Thus  Aristagoras  revolted  openly  from  Darius; 
and  now  he  set  to  work  to  scheme  against  him  in  every  possible 
way.  First  of  all,  in  order  to  induce  the  Milesians  to  join 
heartily  in  the  revolt,  he  gave  out,  that  he  laid  down  his  own 


view  of  the  Greek  religion,  that  it 
would  have  been  a  real  act  of  sacrilege, 
unless  done  in  the  last  resort,  and  then 
with  the  intention  of  restoration? 
(Compare  the  unexceptionable  advice 
of  Pericles,  Thucyd.  ii.  13.) 

®  Supra»  i.  92.  They  were  (accord- 
ing to  our  author)  of  the  same  weight 
and  value  as  the  offerings  made  by 
Croesus  to  Delphi  (cf.  i.  50,  51).  We 
learn  from  Strabo,  that  the  treasures 
at  BranchidaD  did  in  fact  fall  a  prey  to 
the  Persians  ;  not,  however,  according 
to  him,  till  after  the  return  of  Xerxes 
to  Asia  from  Greece,  and  even  then 
with  the  connivance  of  the  priests. 
Afraid  of  the  indignation  which  their 
sacrilege  would  excite,  they  accom- 
panied him  to  his  court,  and  were 
settled  by  him  in  Baotria,  where  Alex- 
ander found  and  punished  them. 
(Strab.  xi.  p.  763,  754,  and  xiv.  p.  910. 
Cf.  Quint.  Curt  vii.  5.)  The  statue 
of  Apollo  was  carried  off  at  the  same 
time  with  the  treasures,  and  was 
found  at  Agbatana,  whence  Seleucus 
Bent  it  back  to  Miletus  (Pausan.  viii. 
46,  §  2). 

^  Myus  was  one  of  the  twelve  cities 


of  Ionia  (supra,  i.  142).  It  lay  on  the 
MsBandcr,  not  far  from  Miletus.  Ori- 
ginally on  the  coast,  in  Strabo*6  time 
it  was  three  or  four  miles  up  the 
stream  of  the  MaDander  (Strab.  xiv.  p. 
912),  and  is  now  still  further  inland. 
Its  site  appears  to  have  been  correctly 
determined  by  Chandler.  (Travels,  i. 
p.  213.)     Vide  supra,  i.  142,  note  *. 

^  Mylasa  or  Mylassa  was  an  inland 
town  of  Caria  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  942).  It 
is  still  a  large  place,  and  is  called 
Melasso  (Chwidler,  vol.  i.  p.  234; 
Leake's  Asia  Minor,  p.  230).  Its 
famous  temple  to  the  Carian  Jupiter 
has  been  mentioned  already  (i.  171). 

^  This  Histseus  afterwa^^  accom- 
panied the  expedition  of  Xerxes  (infina, 
vii.  98). 

'  Termera,  like  Mylasa,  was  a  CariaD 
city  (infra,  vii.  98;  Pliny,  H.  N.  v. 
29,  p.  292).  It  lay  on  the  coast,  a 
little  west  of  Halicamassus,  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Cos  (Strab.  xiv.  p. 
940).  Stephen  of  Byzantinm  hia 
confused  the  name  with  the  native 
appellation  of  the  Lycians,  Tramil», 
or  TermUcB. 

*  Supra,  ch.  11. 
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lordship  over  Miletus,  and  in  lieu  thereof  established  a  com- 
monwealth :  after  which,  throughout  all  Ionia  he  did  the  like; 
for  from  some  of  the  cities  he  drove  out  their  tyrants,  and  to 
others,  whose  goodwill  he  hoped  thereby  to  gain,  he  handed 
theirs  over,  thus  giving  up  all  the  men  whom  he  had  seized  at 
the  Naxian  fleet,  each  to  the  city  whereto  he  belonged. 

88.  Now  the  Mytileneans  had  no  sooner  got  Goes  into  their 
power,  than  they  led  him  forth  from  the  city  and  stoned  him ; 
the  Cymaeans,  on  the  other  hand,  allowed  their  tyrant  to  go 
free ;  as  likewise  did  most  of  the  others.  And  so  this  form  of 
government  ceased  throughout  all  the  cities.  Aristagoras  the 
Milesian,  after  he  had  in  this  way  put  down  the  tyrants,  and 
bidden  the  cities  choose  themselves  captains  ^  in  their  room, 
sailed  away  himself  on  board  a  trireme  to  Lacedaemon ;  for  he 
had  great  need  of  obtaining  the  aid  of  some  powerful  ally. 

89.  At  Sparta,  Anaxandridas  the  son  of  Leo  was  no  longer 
king :  ®  he  had  died,  and  his  son  Cleomenes  had  mounted  the 
throne,  not  however  by  right  of  merit,  but  of  birth.  Anaxan- 
dridas took  to  wife  his  own  sister's  daughter,''  and  was  tenderly 
attached  to  her;  but  no  children  came  from  the  marriage. 
Hereupon  the  Ephors ®  called  him  before  them,  and  said — "If 
thou  hast  no  care  for  thine  own  self,  nevertheless  we  cannot 
aUow  this,  nor  suffer  the  race  of  Eurysthenes  to  die  out  from 
among  us.  Come  then,  as  thy  present  wife  bears  thee  no 
children,  put  her  away,  and  wed  another.  So  wilt  thou  do 
what  is  well-pleasing  to  the  Spartans."  Anaxandridas  how- 
ever refused  to  do  as  they  required,  and  said  it  was  no  good 
advice  the  Ephors  gave,  to  bid  him  put  away  his  wife  when 


'  This  is  the  literal  rendering  of  the 
Greek  wca^ ;  but,  no  doubt,  as  Larcher 
and  Bahr  observe,  the  persons  so  called 
were,  like  the  arpannyol  of  Athens 
(infra,  y\.  103),  civil  magistrates  no 
\sa»  than  military  commanders.  They 
had  limited  powers,  and  were  elected, 
meet  probably,  for  a  limited  period. 

*  As  he  was  when  Spartan  affairs 
were  last  treated  of,  at  the  time  of 
the  embassy  sent  by  Croesus  (i.  65-70). 


^  Marriages  of  this  kind  were  com- 
mon at  Sparta.  Leonidas  married  his 
niece,  Gorgo  (infra,  vii.  239)  ;  Archi- 
damns  his  aunt,  Lampito  (infra,  vi. 
71). 

^  Concerning  the  Ephors  at  Sparta, 
vide  sapra,  i.  65.  This  passage  is  very 
important,  as  marking  their  power  over 
the  kings.  (Compare  infra,  ch.  40,  vi. 
82,  ix.9,  10,  and  Thucyd.  i.  131-134.) 
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she  had  done  no  mrong,  and  take  to  himself  another.    He 
therefore  declined  to  obey  them. 

40.  Then  tiie  Ephcn^  and  Elders  '  took  comisel  together,  and 
laid  this  proposal  before  the  king : — *'  Since  thou  art  so  fond, 
as  we  see  thee  to  be,  of  thy  present  wife,  do  what  we  now 
adTise,  and  gainsay  ns  not,  lest  the  Spartans  make  some  un- 
wonted decree  concerning  thee.  We  ask  thee  not  now  to  put 
away  thy  wife  to  whom  thon  art  married — give  her  still  the 
same  lore  and  honour  as  ever, — ^but  take  ihee  another  wife 
beside,  who  may  bear  thee  children." 

When  he  heard  this  offer,  Anaxandridas  gave  way — and 
henceforth  he  lived  with  two  wives  in  two  separate  houses, 
quite  against  all  Spartan  custom.^ 

41.  In  a  short  time,  the  wife  whom  he  had  last  married  bore 
him  a  son,  who  received  the  name  of  Geomenes ;  and  so  the 
heir  to  the  throne  was  brought  into  the  world  by  her.  After 
this,  the  first  wife  also,  who  in  time  past  had  been  barren,  by 
some  strange  chance  conceived,  and  came  to  be  with  child. 
Then  the  friends  of  the  second  wife,  when  they  heard  a  rumour 
of  the  truth,  made  a  great  stir,  and  said  it  was  a  false  boast,  and 
she  meant,  they  were  sure,  to  bring  forward  as  her  own  a 
supposititious  child.  So  they  raised  an  outcry  against  her ; 
and  therefore,  when  her  full  time  was  come,  the  Ephors,  who 
were  themselves  incredulous,  sat  round  her  bed,  and  kept  a 
strict  watch  on  the  labour.^     At  this  time  then  she  bore 


•  The  conncfl  of  twenty-eight  men- 
tioned,  with  the  Ephors,  in  Book  i.  ch. 
65|  and  again  epoken  of  in  Book  vi. 
oh.  67.  It  seems  that  when  the 
Ephors  and  the  Elders  agreed  to- 
gether, the  king  had  no  power  to  with, 
stand  them. 

*  Pansanias  says  (iii.  8,  §  7)  that  this 
was  never  allowed  to  any  other  Spar- 
tan. QAtfc^ayhpi^ris  Atacfiaifiopiwr  lUpoi 
yvyatKds  re  i6o  &fia  tvx*^  kcX  olKias  ^{to 
ifia  ^icri<r(.)  The  account  in  Herod,  vi. 
61-63,  does  not  conflict  with  these 
statements,  as  Col.  Mure  thinks  (Lit. 
of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  542),  since  Ariston 
is  not  said  to  have  had  two  wives  at  one 


and  the  same  time.  (See  the  Introdno- 
tory  Essay,  vol.  i.  p.  103,  note  ".) 

'  Compare  with  this,  the  practice  in 
onr  own  conntry  of  summoning  the 
great  officers  of  state  to  the  qneen's 
apartments  at  the  birth  of  a  prince  or 
princess.  With  the  Spartans  there  was 
a  religions  motive  at  work,  in  additi<Hi 
to  the  political  one  which  alone  obtains 
with  ourselves.  It  was  necessary  for 
them,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  the  blood  of 
Hercules.  Mr.  Grote  justly  observes 
of  the  Spartan  kings : — 

"  Above  all,  their  root  was  deep  in 
the  religions  feelings  of  the  people. 
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Dorieus,  and  after  him,  quickly,  Leonidas,  and  after  him, 
again  quickly,  Cleombrotus.  Some  even  say  that  Leonidas 
and  Cleombrotus  were  twins.  On  the  other  hand,  the  second 
wife,  the  mother  of  Cleomenes  (who  was  a  daughter  of  Prine- 
tadas,  the  son  of  Demarmenus),  never  gave  birth  to  a  second 
child. 

42.  Now  Geomenes,  it  is  said,  was  not  right  in  his  mind ; 
indeed  he  verged  upon  madness ;  while  Dorieus  surpassed  all 
his  co-mates,  and  looked  confidently  to  receiving  the  kingdom 
on  the  score  of  merit.  When,  therefore,  after  the  death  of 
Anaxandridas,  the  Spartans  kept  to  the  law,  and  made  Cleo- 
menes, his  eldest  son,  king  in  his  room,  Dorieus,  who  had 
imagined  that  he  should  be  chosen,  and  who  could  not  bear 
the  thought  of  having  such  a  man  as  Cleomenes  to  rule  over 
him,  asked  the  Spartans  to  give  him  a  body  of  men,  and  left 
Sparta  with  them  in  order  to  found  a  colony.  However,  he 
neither  took  counsel  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi  as  to  the  place 
whereto  he  should  go,^  nor  observed  any  of  the  customary 
usages ;  *  but  left  Sparta  in  dudgeon,  and  sailed  away  to  Libya, 
under  the  guidance  of  certain  men  who  were  Thereeans.*  These 
men  brought  him  to  Cinyps,  where  he  colonised  a  spot,  which 
has  not  its  equal  in  all  Libya,  on  the  banks  of  a  river :  ®  but 


Their  pre-eminent  lineage  connected 
the  state  with  a  divine  paternity.  Kay, 
the  chiefs  of  the  Heraoleidg  were  the 
special  grantees  of  the  soil  of  Sparta 
from  the  gods — the  occupation  of  the 
DorianB  being  only  sanctified  and  blest 
by  Zens  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
the  children  of  Hercules  in  the  valley 
of  the  Eurotae."    (Vol.  ii.  p.  476.) 

'Vide  supra,  iv.  169,  note,  and 
compare  Huller's  Dorians  (iii.  p.  282, 
E.  T.),  and  Hermann's  Political  An- 
tiquities of  Greece  (§  75,  note  4) .  The 
sanction  of  some  oracle  or  other  was 
required  for  every  colony ;  the  sanction 
of  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  when  the  colony 
was  Dorian.  The  passage  in  Cicero  (De 
Div.  II.  i.  §  3)  is  important :  "  Quam 
ver6  GrsBcia  coloniam  misit  in  .^Boliam, 
loniam,  Asiam,  Siciliam,  Italiam,  sine 

VOL.  m, 


Pythio  aut  Dodoneeo  aut  Hammonis 
oraculo  ?  "        » 

*  The  taking  of  fire  from  the  Pry- 
taneum  of  the  parent  city  was  one 
of  these.  (Hermann,  §  74,  note  1.) 
Compare  note  '  on  Book  i.  ch.  146. 

^  Thera,  as  a  Spartan  colony  (supra, 
iv.  147),  would  be  likely  to  keep  up  a 
connection  with  the  mother  country. 
Again,  the  connection  of  Thera  with 
Cyrene  (iv.  150-159)  would  explain  the 
choice  of  Cinyps  as  a  settlement. 

*  This  place,  which  Herodotus  re- 
garded as  the  most  fertile  spot  in  Africa, 
has  been  already  described  (iv.  198; 
compare  ch.  175).  Scylaz  only  calls  it 
Xuplov  Koi\6v  (Peripl.  p.  1 1 2) .  Perennial 
streamsare  so  rare  in  this  part  of  Africa, 
that  the  highest  praise  was  contained  in 
the  words, "  on  the  banks  of  a  river." 
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43.  IfcirSe-iis  rerzra?ed  to  the  Pel<^Mninese ;  whereupon  Anti- 
chares  ih-e  El-eiirrian  *  gare  him  a  counsel  (which  he  got  from 
the  ora*fIrs  of  Laitis^  •  to  ''foimd  the  dty  of  Heraclea  in 
SiciIt;  the  wh:le  tozintry  <d  Eryx* belonged,"  he  said,  "to 
the  Heraeleids,  since  Hercules  himself  conquered  it."  On 
recerving  this  adTiee,  Dorieus  went  to  Delphi  to  inquire  of  the 
oracle  whether  he  would  take  the  place  to  which  he  was  about 
to  go.  The  Prth:ness  p9X>phesied  that  he  would  :  whereupon 
Dorieus  went  back  to  Libya,  took  up  the  men  who  had  sailed 
with  him  at  the  first,  and  proceeded  upon  his  way  along  the 
shores  of  Italy. 
44.  Just  at  this  time,  the  Sybarites '  say,  they  and  their 


*"  CinTpe  was  in  the  cocntrr  of  tbe 
M&cians  'IT.  175 :  ScrL  PeripL  L  w.  c% 
who  woTiId  iherefcre  be  lik^  to  resisl 
the  fieiilement- 

»  Tnax  is,  "the  o*\er  Librans."  The 
Kacians  were  Libvans  ^iy.  168,  175, 
X»7). 

•  Eleon  was  a  TiUage  in  the  terriloiy 
of  Tanagra  (Strabo,  ix.  pp.  587,  637u 
^  Propoeals  hare  been  made  to  change 
the  name  here  either  to  lamns  (men- 
tioned Pind-  01.  Ti.  74X  or  to  Bacis,  a 
native  of  Eleon  (SchoL  Aristoph.  Plac 
1071) ;  as  we  do  not  hear  of  any  pro- 
phet Lains.  But  no  cBange  is  needed. 
We  maj  understand,  with  Larcher, 
"oracles  given  to  Lalns."  (Cf.  Soph. 
CEd.  T.  898,  Aatov  vaXauk  Biai^ara. 

-  Eryx  is  said  by  Thucydides  to  have 
been  a  Trojan  settlement  (vi.  2).  It 
lay  at  the  western  point  of  the  island, 
a  little  to  the  north  of  Drepannm,  the 
modem  Trapani.  (See  Plin.  H.  N.  iih 
8  ;  Strab.  vi.  p.  393.)  Its  site  is  fixed 
by  the  remarkable  mountain,  the 
"  mons  Eyrx  "  of  antiquity,  which  can 
only  be  the  modem  Mount  St.  Julian. 
The  conquest  of  this  district  by  Her- 
cules is  related  at  length  by  Diodorus 
(iv.  22). 

>  Sybaris  was  one  of  the  most  im. 
portent  towns  of  Magna  Grsscia.  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  it  was  founded  by  the 


Arhgans  (ri  p.  378),  probably  about 
Bjc  720.  (Clinton's  F.  H.,  vol.  i.  pp. 
168, 174.)  The  colonisation  was  moat 
likely  cooDected  with  the  gradual  con- 
quest of  the  Peloponnese  by  the 
Dorian  inTaders.  Its  site  is  maribed 
by  the  junction  oi  the  Crathis  {OrtUi) 
with  the  Sybaris  [Cossile). 

Sybaris  flourished  210  yeara  (Seym. 
Ch.  L360).  Its  walls  were  60  stadiain 
circumference ;  it  had  twenty -five  sub- 
ject cities,  and  ruled  over  four  neigh- 
bouring tribes.  In  the  great  war  with 
Crot<Hia,  it  is  said  to  have  brought  into 
the  field  300,000  men  (Strab.  L  s.  c.). 
Its  exoessiTe  luxury  is  proverbial  (vide 
infra,  vi.  127).  It  was  taken  (b.c.  SlGj 
after  a  siege  of  70  days  by  the  Croto- 
niats ;  who  turned  the  river  upon  the 
town,  and  in  this  way  destroyed  ii 
(Strab.  ut  supra). 

A  second  Sybaris  arose  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  first,  but  it  nevo*  flou. 
rished,  and  was  finally  merged  in  the 
Athenian  colony  of  Thurii  (b.c.  443), 
which  was  built  on  a  spot  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Herodotus  was  one  of  the 
colonists  (Suidas).  In  this  place  by 
"Sybarites"  he  probably  means  the 
inhabitants  of  Laus  and  Scidrus,  places 
to  which  the  Sybarites  retired  when 
the  Crotoniats  took  their  city  (infra, 
vi.  21). 
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king  Telys  were  about  to  make  war  upon  Crotona,*  and  the 
Crotoniats,  greatly  alarmed,  besought  Dorieus  to  lend  them 
aid.  Dorieus  was  prevailed  upon,  bore  part  in  the  war  against 
Sybaris,  and  had  a  share  in  taking  the  town.  Such  is  the 
account  which  the  Sybarites  give  of  what  was  done  by  Dorieus 
and  his  companions.  The  Crotoniats,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintain  that  no  foreigner  lent  them  aid  in  their  war*  against 
the  Sybarites,  save  and  except  Callias  the  Elean,*  a  soothsayer 
of  the  race  of  the  lamidae ;  ®  and  he  only  forsook  Telys  the 
Sybaritic  king,  and  deserted  to  their  side,  when  he  found  on 
sacrificing  that  the  victims  were  not  favourable  to  an  attack 
on  Crotona.  Such  is  the  account  which  each  party  gives  of 
these  matters. 

45.  Both  parties  likewise  adduce  testimonies  to  the  truth  of 
what  they  say.  The  Sybarites  show  a  temple  and  sacred  pre- 
cinct near  the  dry  stream  of  the  Crastis,'  which  they  declare 
that  Dorieus,  after  taking  their  city,  dedicated  to  Minerva  Cras- 
tias.  And  further,  they  bring  forward  the  death  of  Dorieus  as 
the  surest  proof ;  since  he  feU,  they  Say,  because  he  disobeyed 
the  oracle.  For  had  he  in  nothing  varied  from  the  directions 
given  him,  but  confined  himself  to  the  business  on  which  he 
was  sent,  he  would  assuredly  have  conquered  the  Erycian  ter- 
ritory, and  kept  possession  of  it,  instead  of  perishing  with  all 
his  followers.  The  Crotcmiats,  on  the  other  hand,  point  to  the 
numerous  allotments  within  their  borders  which  were  assigned 
to  Callias  the  Elean  by  their  countrymen,  and  which  to  my 
day  remained  in  the  possession  of  his  family ;  while  Dorieus 


*  Supra,  iii.  136,  note  ><>. 

*  Supra,  iii.  132,  note  *. 

*  The  Tftmidflp  were  one  of  the  sacred 
families  which  ministered  in  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  1^  Olympia.  (Miiller's  Do- 
nans,  vol.  i.  p.  281,  E.  T.)  Pindar 
calls  them  iroAtWXctrov  ko^  "EAAoyos 
y4ns  (OL  vi.  120).  They  were  mythi- 
cally  descended  from  lamus  the  son 
of  Apollo.  Pausanias  makes  frequent 
mention  of  them  (in.  xi.  6,  xii.  7  j  vi. 
ii.  4,  iv.  8  ;  viu.  x.  4). 


'  It  has  been  proposed  to  read 
"Crathis"  here  for  ^'Crastis,"  and 
"€rathias"for  "Crastias."  But  the 
MSS.  are  without  Tariation.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the 
stream  commonly  called  the  Crathis 
(supra,  i.  146;  Strab.  vi.  p.  378)  is 
intended,  but  Crastis  may  have  been 
the  Italian  form  of  the  name.  The 
'*  dry  stream "  is  probably  an  old 
bed. 
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and  his  descendants  (they  remark)  possess  nothing.  Yet  if 
Dorieus  had  really  helped  them  in  the  Sybaritic  war,  he  would 
have  received  very  much  more  than  CaUias.  Such  are  the 
testimonies  which  are  adduced  on  either  side ;  it  is  open  to 
every  man  to  adopt  whichever  view  he  deems  the  best.® 

46.  Certain  Spartans  accompanied  Dorieus  on  his  voyage  as 
co-founders,  to  wit,  Thessalus,  Parsebates,  Celeas,  and  Eury- 
leon.  These  men  and  all  the  troops  under  their  command 
reached  SicUy ;  but  there  they  fell  in  a  battle  wherein  they 
were  defeated  by  the  Egesteans  ®  and  Phoenicians,  only  one, 
Euryleon,  surviving  the  disaster.  He  then,  collecting  the 
remnants  of  the  beaten  army,  made  himself  master  of  Minoa, 
the  Selinusian  colony,^  and  helped  the  Selinusians  to  throw  oflf 
the  yoke  of  their  tyrant  Peithagoras.  Having  upset  Peithagoras, 
he  soughli  to  become  tyrant  in  his  room,  and  he  even  reigned  at 
Selinus  for  a  brief  space — ^but  after  a  while  the  Selinusians  rose 
up  in  revolt  against  him,  and  though  he  fled  to  the  altar  of 
Jupiter  AgorsBus,*  they  notwithstanding  put  him  to  death. 


'  This  chapter  is  clearly  the  writing 
of  Herodotus  t^«  Thurian,  (Arist.Bhet. 
iii.  9.)  Other  specimens  of  the  same 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  cities  of 
Magna  Graecia  occur,  iii.  181, 186-138, 
iv.  16 ;  infra,  chs.  46,  47,  Tii.  170,  Ac. 

*  Egesta,  or  Segesta  (the  natire  name, 
as  appears  from  the  coins)  was  a  sister 
settlement  of  Eryx  (Thuc.  vi.  2).  It 
was  situated  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  sea,  and  had  a  port  known  as 
Emporium  Sogestanum.  (Strab.  ri.p. 
398;  Ptol.  Geograph.iii.4;  Plin.  H.N. 
iii.  8.)  The  latter  seems  to  hare  oc- 
cupied the  site  of  the  modem  CastelUd^ 
mare  (lat.  38**  2'  long.  12°  52').  A 
temple  sind  theatre  mark  the  site  of  the 
former,  about  six  miles  inland  from 
CastelUd-mare. 

^Miu6a  was  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  Minos  (Heracl.  Pont. 
Fr.  xxix.),  who  was  reported  by  tra- 
dition to  have  visited  Sicily  (infira,  vii. 
170).  But  it  seems  more  probable  that 
the  Megarians,  who  colonised  Selinus 
(Thucyd.  vi.  4),  brought  the  name 
with  them  from  their  former  country 


(Thucyd.  iii.  61).  Min6a  was  afterwards 
called  Heraclea.  It  is  uncertain  when 
this  change  was  made — perhaps  on  its 
occupation  by  Euryleon.  Sometimes 
both  names  were  used  ('HpoicXWar  rifw 
Utp^MtMy  Polyb.  i.  25 ;  cf.  Liv.  rxiv.  36)} 
but  commonly  we  find  only  Hermdea. 
The  town  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Halycus  (Platcmt),  where  some  slight 
ruins  stiU  remain  (Smyth's  Sicily,  p. 
216)l  Heraclea  is  mentioned  by  vmrioas 
writers,  among  them  by  Ptolemy  (Oeo- 
graph,  iii.  4),  Stephen  (ad  too.),  and 
Cicero  (adv.  Verr.  ii.  60). 

Selinus  was  founded  from  Megmra 
Hyblaea,  about  B.C.  630  (Thucyd.  vi. 
4).  It  was  a  place  of  great  importance 
until  its  destruction  by  Hannibftl  (Diod. 
Sic.  xiii.  69).  From  that  time  it  feU 
into  decay  (Strab.  vi.  p.  894).  Very 
extensive  ruins  mark  the  site,  which  is 
in  the  Terra  dei  Pulei  between  the 
rivers  Madiuna  and  Belici  (Smyth's 
Sicily,  pp.  219,  220). 

•  That  is,  the  altar  of  Jupiter,  Pro- 
tector of  the  Forum  (iyopd).  It  piro- 
bably  stood  in  the  market-j^aoe. 
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47.  Another  man  who  accompanied  Dorieus,  and  died  with 
him,  was  Philip  the  son  of  Butacidas,  a  man  of  Crotona ;  who, 
after  he  had  been  betrothed  to  a  daughter  of  Telys  the  Syba- 
rite, was  banished  from  Crotona,  whereupon  his  marriage 
came  to  nought ;  and  he  in  his  disappointment  took  ship  and 
sailed  to  Cyren6.  From  thence  he  became  a  follower  of 
Dorieus,  furnishing  to  the  fleet  a  trireme  of  his  own,  the  crew 
of  which  he  supported  at  his  own  charge.  This  Philip  was  an 
Olympian  victor,  and  the  handsomest  Greek  of  his  day.  His 
beauty  gained  him  honours  at  the  hands  of  ihe  Egestseans 
which  they  never  accorded  to  any  one  else ;  for  they  raised  a 
hero-temple  over  his  grave,  and  they  still  worship  him  with 
sacrifices.' 

48.  Such  then  was  the  end  of  Dorieus,  who  if  he  had 
brooked  the  rule  of  Cleomenes,  and  remained  in  Sparta,  would 
have  been  king  of  Lacedsemon;  since  Gleomenes,  after  reign- 
ing no  great  length  of  time,  died  without  male  offspring, 
leaving  behind  him  an  only  daughter,  by  name  Gorgo,^ 

49.  Cleomenes,  however,  was  still  king  when  Aristagoras, 
tyrant  of  Miletus,  reached  Sparta.  At  their  interview,  Arista- 
goras, according  to  the  report  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  produced 
a  bronze  tablet,  whereupon  the  whole  circuit  of  the  earth  was 
engraved,  with  all  its  seas  and  rivers,*  Discourse  began 
between  the  two ;  and  Aristagoras  addressed  the  Spartan  king 
in  these  words  following : — "  Think  it  not  strange,  0  King 
Cleomenes,  that  I  have  been  at  the  pains  to  sail  hither ;  for 
the  postiire  of  aflfairs,  which  I  will  now  recount  unto  thee, 
made  it  fitting.    Shame  and  grief  is  it  indeed  to  none  so  much 


'  Enfltathlns  reports  the  same  (ad 
Horn.  n.  i.)  ;  bnt  he  deriyes  his  know- 
ledge from  Herodotus. 

*  She  became  the  wife  of  Leonidas, 
her  imole,  according  to  a  nsnal  Spar- 
tan costom  (infra,  vii.  239 ;  compare 
note  »  on  ch.  39  of  this  Book).  The 
noble  character  of  Qorgo  is  evidenced 
by  the  anecdote  related  below  (ch.  61), 
and  by  the  praises  of  Plutarch  (ii.  p. 
145).   Her  acnteness  appears,  vii.  239. 


■  Maps,  according  to  Strabo  and 
others  (Strab.  i.  p.  10 ;  Agathem.  i.  1 ; 
Diog.  Laert.  ii.  1),  were  invented 
about  this  time  by  Anazimander. 
Hecataeus  appears  to  have  made  use 
of  them.  (Compare  iv.  36,  and 
note^  on  the  passage.)  The  map  of 
Aristagoras  was  probably  the  first 
which  had  been  seen  in  European 
Greece. 
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X5  ;•:  ^3.  tl^:  tl-e  sees  of  the  IcHiians  should  have  lost  their 
frr-i-.zn.  ani  t*:^=ie  to  be  the  slares  of  others;  but  yet  it 
t:-:!;-*  7:::  Zk-cwi&e,  O  SpuUns,  beyond  the  rest  of  the 
Gr=-i5-  i=As=i:ii  ^  the  pr^-einineDce  over  all  Greece  apper- 
iiins  I,:-  t:-^  Wr  t^esaeeh  you,  therefore,  by  the  common  gods 
:f  iL-r  Grecfiz.?,  d-eliTcr  the  looians,  who  are  your  own  kins- 
::>ri:-  fizzz.  slivcry.  Trcly  the  task  is  not  difficult ;  for  the 
lAriaLTAr.^  are  an  onwarlike  people ;  and  you  are  the  best  and 
:r:ATe5i  virxiirs  in  the  whole  world.  Their  mode  of  fighting 
is  tie  f.Z.-winri — they  use  bows  and  arrows  and  a  short 
ST^^AT :  tlrT  wrdx  trcosers  in  the  field,  and  cover  their  heads 
with  nrlans*  So  easy  are  they  to  vanquish !  Enow  too 
th^t  the  d^chcrrs  in  these  parts  have  more  good  things  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together — gold,  and  silver,  and 
Irafs,  anl  emtrcidertd  garments,  beasts  of  burthen,  and 
ix>nd-6trvaiits — all  which,  if  you  only  wish  it,  you  may  soon 
have  f :»r  your  own.  The  nations  border  on  one  another,  in 
the  ordrr  which  I  wiU  now  explain.  Next  to  these  lonians  " 
■  here  he  p.?hit«rd  with  his  finger  to  the  map  of  the  world  which 
was  enjraved  uf  on  the  tablet  that  he  had  brought  with  him) 
"  the-e  Lydians  dwell ;  their  soil  is  fertile,'  and  few  people  are 
<3  rich  in  silver.®  Xeit  to  them,"  he  continued,  "come  these 
PiiTTgians,  who  have  more  flocks  and  herds  than  any  race  that 
I  know.'  and  more  plentiful  harvests.  On  them  border  the 
Cappadocians,  whom  we  Greeks  know  by  the  name  of  Sy- 

*  Vide  infra,  vii.  61.     A  representa-  Dot  ailrer,  so  far  as  I  am  vvare.     Was 

tion  of  the  ordinarr  Persian  dress  has  the  silver  the  product  of  those  mines 

h-^n  already  given,  ^ol.  i.  p.  261.  Their  between  Pergamos  and  Atamens,  to 

war  costume  will  be  seen  bj  reference  which  some  writers  ascribed  the  im- 

to  the  notes  on  Book  vii.  ch.  61.  mense  riches  of  Gyges,  Aljattes,  and 

■  The  valleys  of  the  Hermns.Cayster,  CroBsns?     (Strab.  xir.  p.  969.) 

CaTcus,  and  Evenns,  are  all  of  extreme  .       •  The  high  table-land  of  Phrygfia  is 

fertility.    Fellows's  Asia  Minor,  pp.  21,  '  especially     adapted     for     pasturage. 

26,  278 ;  Leake's  Tour,  pp.  255,  265.)  ■  Flocks  and    herds,  even    under    the 

The  intermediate  country  is  mountain.  .  present  miserable  system  of  govern- 

0U8  and  barren,  especially  the  district  ment,  are  numeroos  (Leake,  pp.  19, 

called  Catakecaxmien^.       (Hamilton's  ■  36 ;  Hamilton,  L  pp.  415-418 ;  ii.  pp. 

Asia  Minor,  i.  pp.  132-141.)  |  218-221,  &o.).    The  Angora  wool  has 

^  Mount  Tmolus,   (C^eunor  6pof,  as  I  a  world-wide  reputation.    The  land  is 

Strabo  calls  it  (xiii.  p.  897),  is  said  to  j  in    many    places    very    rich,   bnt    is 

have  produced  gold  in  abundance,  but  I  wretchedly  cnltiyated  (Leake,  p.  94). 
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rians :  ^  they  are  neighbours  to  the  Cilicians,  who  extend  all 
the  way  to  this  sea,  where  Cyprus  (the  island  which  you  see 
here)  lies.  The  Cilicians  pay  the  king  a  yearly  tribute  of  five 
hundred  talents.*  Next  to  them  come  the  Armenians,  who 
live  here — ^they  too  have  numerous  flocks  and  herds.^  After 
them  come  the  Matieni,*  inhabiting  this  country ;  then  Cissia, 
this  province,  where  you  see  the  river  Choaspes  marked,  and 
likewise  the  town  Susa  upon  its  banks,  where  the  Great  King 
holds  his  court,^  and  where  the  treasuries  are  in  which  his 


^  Vide  snpra,  L  72,  and  infra,  vii. 
72. 

'  Supra,  iii.  90. 

'  Armenia  is,  even  more  than  Phry- 
gia,  a  pasture  coontry.  Fhrjgia  has 
many  wide  plains,  capable  of  bearing 
ample  harrests ;  but  Armenia  is  all 
momitsin  and  valley  (cf.  voL  i  Essay 
ix.  §  10). 

*  Not  the  Matieni  of  Asia  Minor, 
bnt  those  of  the  Kurdish  hills.  (Com- 
pare i.  72,  189,  202,  Ac.) 

^  That  Snsa  had  by  this  time  cer- 
tainly become  the  Persian  capital,  has 
been  already  admitted  (supra,  iii.  30, 
note').  It  was  the  ancient  capital  of 
Elam  or  Susiana,  the  country  between 
Mount  Zagros  and  the  lower  Tigris. 
It  was  situated  on  the  edge  of  the 
great  Mesopotamian  plain,  25  or  30 
miles  from  the  mountains,  in  a  luxu- 
riant region  abtmdantly  watered,  and 
famous  for  its  beautiful  herbage.  The 
city  does  not  now  lie  directly  upon  the 
Choaspes  (Kerkhah)^  but  upon  a  small 
stream,  caUed  the  Shapur,  which 
rises  about  10  miles  to  the  north  of 
the  ruins,  and  flows  into  the  Karun 
near  Ahwaz.  The  Choaspes  is  at 
present  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  west 
of  the  to^^  (Journal  of  Geograph. 
Society,  toI.  ix.  part  i.  p.  71 ;  compare 
Herod,  v.  52,  and  Strab.  xv.  p.  1032), 
and  the  Karun  or  river  of  Dizful, 
about  six  miles  to  the  east.  It  is 
thought,  however,  that  anciently  the 
Choaspes  bifurcated  a  little  above  the 
ruins  of  Badaca,  and  flowed  in  part 
east  of  Susa  (supra,  vol.  i.  p.  588, 
note'.)  The  citadel,  so  often  noticed 
(snpra,  iii.  68;  Polyb.  v.  xlviii.  §  14; 


Strab.  XV.  p.  1031;  Arrian.  iii.  16; 
Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  27,  p.  362),  lay  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  place,  close 
to  the  ShwpWf  and  opposite  to  the 
modem  **tomb  of  Daniel.**  It  occu- 
pied the  highest  part  of  the  great 
mound,  which  is  even  now  120  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Shapur,  The 
town  extended  from  this  point  in  an 
easterly  direction ;  it  was  of  an  oblong 
shape,  and  had  a  circuit  which  we  find 
differently  estimated  at  200  and  120 
stades  (cf.  Strab.  1.  s.  c,  and  Polyclit. 
ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  1032).  The  ruins 
seem  at  present  to  be  confined  within 
a  circumference  of  7  miles  or  about  60 
stades  (Geograph.  Jonm.  1.  s.  c). 
They  extend  considerably  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  accompanying  plan. 

The  material  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  city  was  baked  and  sun- 
dried  brick,  like  the  Babylonian.  It 
was  probably  built  originally  by  the 
Scythic  people  whose  language  is 
found  on  all  the  most  ancient  of  its 
remains  ;  but  it  was  no  doubt  enlarged 
and  beautified  when  Darius  transferred 
to  it  the  seat  of  empire  (cf.  Plin. 
H.  N.  vi.  27,  p.  361).  The  magnificent 
palace  which  had  so  great  a  fame  in 
antiquity  (infra,  ch.  53 ;  Ar.  de  Mund. 
p.  398  ;  Strab.  1.  s.  c. ;  Diod.  Sic.  xvii. 
65 ;  Cassiodorus,  vii.  Ep.  15),  and  of 
which  the  best  account  is  to  be  found 
in  the  book  of  Esther  (i.  5,  6),  occu- 
pied the  northern  portion  of  the  great 
mound  (supra,  iii.  68,  note'),  an  irre- 
gular rectangle,  two  sides  of  which 
measure  1200  feet,  while  the  remain- 
ing two  fall  somewhat  short  of  1000. 
It  has  been  recently  exhumed  in  a 
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wealth  is  stored.'    Once  masters  of  this  city,  you  may  be  bold 
to  vie  with  Jove  himself  for  riches.    In  the  wars  which  ye 


groat  measore  by  Sir  W.  Williams  and 
Hr.  Loftns,  and  is  found  to  liave  con- 
sisted of  a  great  hall  of  stone  pillars, 
of  the  same  size  and  on  the  same  plsm 
as  that  of  Xerxes  ^t  Fersepolis  (Ker 
Porter,  vol.  L  Fl.  30,  and  compare  PL 
45),  and  of  a  number  of  inferior 
bmldings  behind  the  hall,  the  material 
of  which  is  brick.  The  pillars  are 
arranged  into  a  central  group  of  36, 
standing  in  six  rows  of  six  each,  so  as 
to  form  an  exact  square,  145  feet 
(nearly)  each  way;  and  into  three 
outlying  groups  or  porticoes,  flanking 
the  central  group  on  three  sides,  the 
east,  the  north,  and  the  west.  These 
porticoes,  which  are  exactly  parallel 
to  the  sides  of  the  inner  square,  are 
formed  of  two  rows  of  six  piUars  each, 
in  line  with  the  pillars  of  the  central 
groups  the  distance  between  the  outer- 
most pillars  of  the  central  group  and 
the  inner  pillars  of  the  porticoes  being 
64  feet.  The  pillars  are  of  two  kinds 
— ^those  of  the  central  group  or 
phalanx  have  square  bases,  while  those 
of  the  porticoes  hare  round  or  bell- 
shaped  bases,  as  given  in  the  woodcut 
(No.  2).  Both  sorts  appear,  however, 
to  hare  been  surmounted  by  the  same 
capital,  the  form  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  woodcut  (No.  1).  The 
central  group  is  supposed  to  have  been 
covered  with  a  roof,  but  the  space  be- 
tween that  group  and  the  porticoes 
was  probably  only  shaded  by  curtains 
(see  Loftus'sChaldsBa,  pp.  373-375,  and 
compare  the  description  in  the  book  of 
Esther,  i.  5,  6).  It  appears  by  a 
triHngnal  inscription  upon  four  of  the 
pillars  (1,  2,  8,  and  4  in  the  plan)  that 
the  palace  was  commenced  by  Darius 
and  finished  by  Artaxerxes  Mnemon. 

The  town  is  said  to  have  been  un- 
walled  (Polyclit.  ap.  Strab.  1.  s.  c), 
and  certainly  appears  as  an  open 
place  in  the  wars  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander  (Polyb.  1.  s.  c).  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  we  have  no  description 
of  ancient  Susa  from  an  eye-witness, 
since  it  doubtless  exceeded  in  magni- 
ficence both  P^rsepolis  and  Eobatana. 


With  regard  to  the  residence  of  the 
Persian  king  at  Susa,  there  are  con- 
flicting accounts.  Xenophon  was  the 
first  to  relate  that  the  kings  of  Persia 
had  no  fixed  court,  but  divided  the 
year  between  Babylon,  Susa,  and 
Ecbatana  (Cyrop.  viii.  vL  §  22 ;  com- 
pare Anab.  iii.  v.  §  15).  From  him 
the  statement  was  repeated,  with  va- 
riations, by  later  writers.  Xenophon 
assigned  the  three  months  of  spring 
to  Susa,  the  two  of  summer  to  Ecba. 
tana,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  to 
Babylon.  Plutarch  (de  Exil.  ii.  p. 
604)  followed  this  account  in  its 
outline,  Zonaras  in  its  details  (iii.  26, 
p.  302).  Athenseus  (xii.  p.  513,  F.) 
introduced  a  change,  for  which  it  may 
be  questioned  if  he  had  any  authority, 
assigning  the  winter  to  Susa,  the 
summer  to  Ecbatana,  the  spring  to 
Babylon,  and  the  autumn  to  PersepoUs. 
From  him  apparently  ^lian  derived 
the  notion,  very  absurd  to  one  who 
knows  the  localities,  that  Susa  was 
the  summer  and  Ecbatana  the  winter 
residence  of  the  Persian  monarch  (Hist. 
Animal,  x.  6).  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  there  is  more  than  a  slight 
basis  of  truth  even  in  Xenophon's  ac- 
count. Susa  appears  in  ^schylus  and 
Herodotus,  as  in  Scripture,  to  be  the 
ordinary  residence  of  the  court ;  and 
indeed  there  is  abundant  testimony  to 
this  point  from  various  writers  (Ctes. 
Exc.  Pers.  passim ;  Strab.  xv.  p.  1031 ; 
Pausan.  iii.  ix.  §  3;  Joseph.  Ant. 
X.  sub.  fin.  xi.  5).  It  is  impossible 
therefore  to  believe  the  statement  of 
Xenophon,  that  it  was  only  occupied 
for  three  months  out  of  the  twelve. 
Probably  it  was.  the  ordinary  court 
residence  except  for  the  two  or  three 
hottest  months  in  the  summer,  when 
there  was  a  removal  to  the  mountains, 
perhaps  commonly  to  Ecbatana,  but 
no  doubt  sometimes  to  Fersepolis, 
where  Darius  and  Xerxes  both  built 
palaces.  Visits  to  Babylon  would 
occasionally  be  paid,  especially  in  the 
winter,  but  Ecbatana  and  Susa  would 
couBtitute,  as  Aristotle  seems  to  have 
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wage  with  your  rivals  of  Messenia,^  with  them  of  Argos  like- 
wise and  of  Arcadia,  about  paltry  boundaries  and  strips  d 
land  not  so  remarkably  good,^  ye  contend  with  those  who  haTe 
no  gold,  nor  silver  even,  which  often  give  men  heart  to  fight 
and  die.  Must  ye  wage  such  wars,  and  when  ye  might  bo 
easily  be  lords  of  Asia,  will  ye  decide  otherwise?"  Thus 
spoke  Aristagoras ;  and  Cleomenes  replied  to  him, — "Milesian 
stranger,  three  days  hence  I  will  give  thee  an  answer." 

50.  So  they  proceeded  no  farther  at  that  time.  When,  how- 
ever, the  day  appointed  for  the  answer  came,  and  the  two 
once  more  met,  Cleomenes  asked  Aristagoras,  "how  many 
days'  journey  it  was  from  the  sea  of  the  lonians  to  the  king's 
residence?"  Hereupon  Aristagoras,  who  had  managed  the 
rest  so  cleverly,  and  succeeded  in  deceiving  the  king,  tripped 
in  his  speech  and  blundered ;  for  instead  of  concealing  the 
truth,  as  he  ought  to  have  done  if  he  wanted  to  induce  the 
Spartans  to  cross  into  Asia,  he  said  plainly  that  it  was  a 
journey  of  three  months.  Cleomenes  caught  at  the  words, 
and,  preventing  Aristagoras  from  finishing  what -he  had  begun 
to  say  concerning  the  road,  addressed  him  thus : — "  Milesian 
stranger,  quit  Sparta  before  sunset.  This  is  no  good  proposal 
that  thou  makest  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  conduct  them  a 
distance  of  three  months'  journey  from  the  sea."  When  he 
had  thus  spoken,  Cleomenes  went  to  his  home. 

61«  But  Aristagoras  took  an  olive-bough  in  his  hand,  and 


been  aware  (de  Mnndo,  1.  s.  o.),  the 
only  regular  stations  of  the  court,  the 
one  in  tho  height  of  summer,  the  other 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

(For  a  representation  of  Susa,  as  it 
now  appears,  see  the  woodcut,  Bk.  iii. 
ch.  68,  note  «.) 

^  According  to  Strabo,  the  principal 
treasuries  were  in  Persepolis  and  Pasar. 
g^8B,  which  were  regarded  as  places 
of  greater  strength  than  Susa  (xv.  p. 
1032) ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Alexander 
found  considerable  wealth  at  P»isar- 
gadsB  (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  iii.  18).  Still 
the  great  treasury  appears  even  at  that 
time  to  have  been  at  Susa,  where  the 


silver  captured  amoxmted  to  50,000 
talents,  or  more  than  twelve  millionf 
sterling  (Arrian,  iii.  16).  Ecbatana 
had  its  own  small  treasury,  from  which 
Darius  carried  away  70(X)  talents  (ib. 
0.  19). 

^  This  is  the  only  distinct  reference 
in  Herodotus  to  the  two  early  Mesee- 
nian  wars,  of  which  so  full  an  account 
has  been  left  us  by  Pausanias  (ir. 
iv..xxii.).  He  alludes  to  what  is  called 
the  third  war,  ix.  85. 

B  Cf .  i.  66.68,  and  82.  There  seems 
to  be  a  special  allusion  to  the  dis* 
puted  district  of  Cynoria. 
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liastened  to  the  king's  house,  where  he  was  admitted  by  reason 
of  his  suppliant's  guise.  Gorgo,  the  daughter  of  Cleomenes, 
and  his  only  child,  a  girl  of  about  eight  or  nine  years  of  age, 
happened  to  be  there,  standing  by  her  father's  side.  Arista- 
goras,  seeing  her,  requested  Cleomenes  to  send  her  out  of  the 
room  before  he  began  to  speak  with  him ;  but  Cleomenes  told 
him  to  say  on,  and  not  mind  the  child.  So  Aristagoras  began 
with  a  promise  of  ten  talents  •  if  the  king  would  grant  him 
his  request,  and  when  Cleomenes  shook  his  head,  continued  to 
raise  his  oflfer  till  it  reached  fifty  talents;  whereupon  the 
child  spoke: — "Father,"  she  said,  **get  up  and  go,  or  the 
stranger  will  certainly  corrupt  thee."  Then  Cleomenes, 
pleased  at  the  warning  of  his  child,  withdrew  and  went  into 
another  room.  Aristagoras  quitted  Sparta  for  good,  not  being 
able  to  discourse  any  more  concerning  the  road  which  led  up 
to  the  king. 

52.  Now  the  true  account  of  the  road  in  question  is  the 
following  : — Eoyal  stations  ^  exist  along  its  whole  length,  and 
excellent  caravanserais ;  and  throughout,  it  traverses  an  in- 
habited tract,  and  is  free  from  danger.  In  Lydia  and  Phrygia 
there  are  twenty  stations  within  a  distance  of  94^  parasangs. 


*  On  the  readiness  of  the  Spartans 
to  yield  to  bribery,  vide  snpra,  iii.  148, 
note  *. 

*  By  " royal  stations"  are  to  be  un- 
derstood the  abodes  of  the  king's 
couriers  {iyyttpriiot),  who  conveyed  de- 
spatches from  their  own  station  to  the 
next,  and  then  reCumed  (infra,  viii. 
98).  The  route  described  is  probably 
at  once  the  poet-route  and  the  caravan- 
route  between  the  two  capitals.  If 
Herodotus  visited  Babylon,  he  would 
have  travelled  along  this  road,  at  least 
as  far  as  the  Gyudes,  where  this  great 
highway  was  crossed  by  ttie  route 
leading  from  Babylon  to  Agbatana(cf. 
i.  189).  The  road  is  nearly  that  which 
would  now  be  followed  by  travellers 
between  Smyrna  and  Baghdad.  It 
bears  away  out  of  the  straight  line, 
towards  the  north,  in  order  to  avoid 


the  vast  arid  tract  between  the  Upper 
Tigris  and  Upper  Euphrates,  the  Great 
Desert  of  Sinjar,  It  also,  by  this  de- 
viation, is  able  to  take  in  the  Armenian 
capital,  Diarbekr.  It  passes  by  8art 
(Sardis),  Allah  Shehr  (Philadelphia), 
Afiom  Kara  EissoTt  Ak-Shehr,  Kaisa. 
riyehf  Churounf  Malatiyeh,  Diarbekir, 
Jezireh,  Mosul  (Nineveh),  Arhil  (Ar- 
bela),  and  Kirkuk.  There  are  two 
other  great  roads,  or  rather  routes, 
connecting  Asia  Minor  with  Persia: 
the  Erzeronm  route,  which  leads,  how- 
ever,  into  what  was  rather  Upper 
Media,  debouching  upon  Tabriz  and 
Teheran;  and  the  Aleppo  route,  by 
far  the  most  direct  line,  but  which 
runs  mainly  through  the  Syrian  and 
Arabian  deserts,  and  so  must  at  aU 
times  have  been  very  unsafe,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Arab  plunderers. 
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On  ksTing  Fbiygia  tl^  Halys  has  to  be  crossed ;  and  here 
mre  giUes  throii^  which  you  must  needs  pass  ere  you  can 
trarerse  the  stream.  A  strong  force  guards  this  post.  When 
yon  hare  made  the  passage,  and  are  come  into  Cappadocia, 
28  stations  and  104  parasangs  bring  you  to  the  borders  of 
Cilicia,  where  the  road  passes  through  two  sets  of  gates,  at 
each  of  which  there  is  a  guard  i>o6ted.  Leaving  these  behind, 
you  go  on  through  Cilicia,  idiere  you  find  three  stations  in  a 
distance  of  15^  parasangs.  The  boundary  between  Cilicia' 
and  Armenia  is  the  riyer  Euphrates,  which  it  is  necessary  to 
cross  in  boats.  In  Armenia  the  resting-places  are  fifteen  in 
number,  and  the  distance  is  56|^  parasangs.  There  is  one 
place  where  a  guard  is  posted.  Four  large  streams  intersect 
this  district,'  all  of  which  haye  to  be  crossed  by  means  of 
boats.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Tigris ;  the  second  and  the 
third  have  both  of  them  the  same  name,^  though  they  are  not 
only  difi^erent  rivers,  but  do  not  even  run  from  the  same 
place.'  For  the  one  which  I  have  called  the  first  of  the  two 
has  its  source  in  Armenia,  while  the  other  flows  afterwards 
out  of  the  country  of  the  Matienians.  The  fourth  of  the 
streams  is  called  the  Gyndes,  and  this  is  the  river  which 


'  This  description  gives  Cilicia  an  ex- 
tension towards  the  north,  which  no 
other  writer  allows  to  it.  I  have  en. 
deavonred  to  express  this  in  the  Map 
of  the  Satrapies  which  accompanies 
the  present  volume. 

'Armenia  is  here  given  an  extra, 
ordinary  extension  to  the  sonth,  and  so 
made  to  include  a  large  tract  ordinarily 
reckoned  either  to  Assyria  or  Media. 

*  Undoubtedly  the  two  Zabs,  the 
Chreater  and  the  Lesser.  These  rivers, 
which  gave  the  appellation  of  Adiabene 
to  the  region  watered  by  them  (Am. 
mian.  Marcell.  xxiii.  6  ;  Bochart,  Sac. 
Geog.  iv.  19,  p.  243),  seem  to  have  re- 
tained  their  names  unchanged  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present.  The 
Greater  Zab,  at  any  rate,  appears 
under  that  title  in  the  Assyrian  In- 
scriptions (passim);  it  is  also,  un- 
doubtedly, the  Zabatus  of  Xenophon 


(Anab.  n.  v.  5,  and  ni.  ilL  6),  and  the 
Diava  or  Diaba  of  Ammianus  (L  s.  c). 
The  Lesser  Zab  is  a  less  famous  stream ; 
but  its  continuity  of  name  appears 
from  this  passage,  combined  with  the 
mention  of  it  by  Ammianus  as  the 
Adiava  or  Adiaba,  and  with  the  fact  of 
its  present  i^pellation. 

The  word  Zab,  Diab,  or  Diav  (ion), 
according  to  Bochart  (L  s.  c),  signifies 
''a  wolf"  in  Ghaldee.  Hence  the 
Greater  Zab  is  called  Avkos  (Lycus)  in 
Strabo,  Ammianus,  and  Pliny,  and 
Afxnebs  (by  mistake)  in  Ptolemy  (Geogr. 
VI.  i.). 

*  What  Herodotus  here  states  is  ex- 
actly true  of  the  two  Zabs.  The  Grreater 
Zab  has  its  source  in  Armenia  between 
the  lakes  of  Van  and  Urumiyeh — the 
Lesser  rises  in  the  Koordish  mountains 
(his  Matienian  hills)  at  a  distance  of 
nearly  two  degrees  to  the  S.S.E. 
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Cyrus  dispersed  by  digging  for  it  three  hundred  and  sixty 
channels/  Leaving  Armenia  and  entering  the  Matienian 
conntry,  you  have  four  stations  ;  these  passed,  you  find  your- 
self in  Cissia,  where  eleven  stations  and  42}  parasangs  bring 
you  to  another  navigable  stream,  the  Choaspes,  on  the  banks 
of  which  the  city  of  Susa  is  built.  Thus  the  entire  number  of 
the  stations  is  raised  to  one  hundred  and  eleven;  and  so 
many  are  in  fact  the  resting-places  that  one  finds  between 
Sardis  and  Susa. 

53.  If  then  the  royal  road  be  measured  aright,  and  the 
parasang  equals,  as  it  does,  thirty  furlongs,^  the  whole  dis- 
tance &om  Sardis  to  the  palace  of  Memnon  (as  it  is  called), 
amounting  thus  to  450  parasangs,  would  be  13,500  furlongs.® 
Travelling  then  at  the  rate  of  150  furlongs  a  day,®  one  will 
take  exactly  ninety  days  to  perform  the  journey. 


•  Vide  supra,  L  189,  note  ®,  where 
the  Gyndes  is  identified  with  the 
JXydleh, 

*  6apra,  ii  6.  This  was  the  ordinary 
estimate  of  the  Greeks.  (See  Xen. 
Anab.  ii.  2,  §  6 ;  Snidas  in  voc.  Hesych. 
in  TOO.,  ^.)  Strabo,  however,  tells  ns 
that  it  was  not  nniTersally  agreed  npon, 
since  there  were  some  who  considered 
the  parasang  to  equal  40,  and  others 
60  stades  (xi.  p.  754).  The  truth  is, 
that  the  ancient  parasang,  like  the 
modem  farsakh,  was  orig^mally  a 
measure  of  time  (an  hour),  not  a 
measure  of  distance.  In  passing  from 
the  one  meaning  to  the  other,  it  came 
to  mark  a  different  length  in  different 
places,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  country  traversed.  The  modem 
farsakh  varies  also,  but  not  so  much 
as  the  parasang,  if  we  can  trust 
Strabo.  It  is  estimated  at  from 
34  to  4  miles,  or  from  30  to  85 
stades. 

^  As  usual,  there  is  a  discrepancy 
in  the  numbers.  The  stations,  accord^ 
ing  to  the  previous  small  sums,  are  81 
Instead  of  111,  and  the  parasangs  or 
farsakhs,  828  instead  of  450,  as  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  subjoined 
table.— 


StAtions.  Faraakhs. 

In  Ljdla  and  PhrygU    ...  20    ...    94} 

In  Cappadoda 28    ...  104 

InCiUcIa   3    ...    154 

In  Armenia      15    ...    56| 

In  the  Matienian  coontiy  4  (say)  15 

In  Cissia   11    ...    421 


Total 


81 


328 


The  subsequent  arguments  of  Hero- 
dotus are  based  upon  his  totals;  we 
must  conclude,  therefore,  that  errors 
have  crept  into  some  of  the  smaller 
sums.  The  distance  from  Sardis  to 
Susa  by  the  Armenian  route  does  not 
seem  to  be  over-estimated  at  18,500 
stades  (between  1500  and  1600  miles). 
'  Herodotus  takes  here  the  rate  at 
which  an  army  would  be  likely  to 
move.  Elsewhere  (iv.  101)  he  reckons 
the  journey  of  the  ordinary  pedestrian 
at  200  stades  (about  23  miles).  It 
appears,  by  the  account  which  Xeno- 
phon  has  left  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus 
the  younger  (Anab.  i),  that  a  some- 
what longer  day's  march  was  usual. 
(The  average  is  about  6  farsakhs  or  180 
stades.)  But  this  rate,  apparently, 
cannot  be  continued  without  resting 
the  army,  at  intervals,  for  several  days 
at  a  time.  If  the  days  during  which 
the  army  of  Cyrus  rested  be  counted, 
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-r=.  "^li^  TII15T  *.-Hgn3J3g  ^iit  V^tf^aaii  toU  Ckomeiies  the 
Ufcsr  jni.^.fiT  "TUT  r  "1:1^  I  -ir?!*  ^uctbs*  jouznej  from  the 
*t»  ir»  -r  iiit  xZLz  it  «Lit  an  aDnv  than  tiie  tmth.  The 
-£!->'  dj^^iiZL--^  j:  et-  ant  id-srt  «5lZ  greater  accnracy)  is 
*:zLr^^^^  T.rT-*  ij  iiit  jnirT>fy  frxL  Ephesos  to  Sardis 
xnirr  •-  *i^  It-L  "5  "Hit  5  rv^-asr  aonrczn :  and  this  will  make 
-Urr  Tz-  .r-  irUcii-t  "i»-^t-t-2l  iiir  -Srififck  S<a  Slid  Susa  (oT  the 
cr-  •!  X-zaiiiTi.  je  r  s  raZr^i*  14.010  iorlongs;  since 
ZjJ^^^ir^  :!f^   Cisainr  irnn.  Strrs  54-1'  f^njcgs.*    This  would 

~.  Tir^  jij^^tZij: nt?  if;  >T*ru  be  hastoied  to  Athens, 
x-i..  _L  1:1.1  r  ^  rnr  re  r^  .^  -k:*^  in  iLe  way  that  I  will  now 
Ic^rl'K.  ii-.tT  •Uii  Ortz^  :f  HiTcifcrth::^  the  son.  of  Pisistra- 
TLt?.  kzl  ir .^UitT  .c  Tit  TTTiir:  Ehjias  .*  who,  in  spite  of  the 


r^    T.  .t-     r    l-^is  Tt    3*    on?    :€ 
t^z-  r-'-ss   r  :r-tr:i.     X-n^ jc  "iit  **■«. 

fc-.-  in.'^  ui  I-M^  "  ail  rrrir  ^i? 
T-L«r    r-i.Tr.iiv    I  -^--r    -.its  k 

i:f  5*;       H-^'  *~  r^"^  i-^=-  rr-f  ^  ^^ 

x*ciJ -'—  ■^■^''  r*.-^r-  -  T: 

w:i:  2*  > '  -  ■  *  •  ^^'^  o^csected  Meea- 
5:c  w^Li  Si=A  is  -£*:ir*=*.  wto  in*de 
iii  Ei.xiiK'  m  C.^^isaa  w.=aa  (Srrmb. 
T  J,  e-V  I:  i*  cl-r^fcT.  tcwvrer,  thii  br 
iie  r.rie  rf  H^  -^  ^^^  ^^  ^*^  *^* 
fee  wi:!'  S^sx  CT  r:«  ere«t  paiace,  ir»a 
«oei»::v»o>.p:edinG!Woe.  Perhaps 
the  adopcicc  of  thia  aco>aiit  may  be 


jftTKrArf  M  jdktiag  «ome  knowledge 
:£  -Ltt  4£Ji^  ujMecuon  wiiich  reallj 
•nxotc  WtvecB  Etkiopaa  andSwmina 
S^  r-JL  L  jf^  4*0  mad  679. ) 

*2aa^Z  GeocrapliT  ci  Weeten 
Asa.  i.  pw  9^*'  mrs  thai  this  is  "  len 
rsaa  ?^  d=«ct  diftance,"  whkk  be 
n — imT^  as  4^  gmgiafihical  (or  about 
if  v^r'-^^  sijea.  Bst  if  we  reckon 
Z3^  sck^  at  is  trae  leofrtbof  606  feet 
;r  nir^tfv  .T*-yH*it*  ibe  distance  gi^en 
w-Z  be  zacber  mace  than  62  miles 
?Txb«^ .  «o  tkat  a  distaooe  of  aboat 
i:  =Ji«  wZl  be  aDowed  for  the  deflec- 
orr:^  d  tbe  rooie. 

^  I:  b^  be«B  cmmmonly  snppoeed 
i^as  ibere  is  an  oppoeiUoo  between 
Eer-Acagaad Hacrdides  with  respect 
v:  r^  reladreage  of  the  two  brotben, 
ftci  ic  xht  fmc%  inrvircd  in  their  rela- 
&TV  ^«.  wbecker  Hipparcbos  was  king 
ax  tbeiiiBe  cf  his  anassinatkHi.  Bnt 
if  the  narraciTe  of  Herodocns  be  care- 
tzZj  examined,  it  wiH  be  fo«md  that 
be  V:n/tniM;  instead  of  opposing,  the 
veli-known  Tiew  of  Thncydides,  that 
H:ppias  was  the  elder  of  the  two.  Not 
QtUr  is  Hipparcbas  never  called  king, 
bat  here  at  his  first  introduction  he  is 
broofffat  forward  as  **  brother  qf  iht 
t\'t  A  Hippias." 

With  respect  to  the  fact,  which  is 
disputed  bj  Larcber,  I  agree  with 
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dear  warning  he  had  received  concerning  his  fate  in  a  dream, 
was  slain  by  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  (men  both  of  the 
race  of  the  GephyraBans),  the  oppression  of  the  Athenians 
continued  by  the  space  of  four  years;*  and  they  gained 
nothing,  but  were  worse  used  than  before. 

66.  Now  the  dream  of  Hipparchus  was  the  following : — The 
night  before  the  Fanathenaic  festival,  he  thought  he  saw  in  his 
sleep  a  tall  and  beautiful  man,  who  stood  over  him,  and  read 
him  the  following  riddle : — 

"  Bear  thoa  unbearable  woes  with  the  all-bearing  heart  of  a  lion  ; 
Never,  be  sure,  shall  wrong-doer  escape  the  reward  of  wrong-doing." 

As  soon  as  day  dawned  he  sent  and  submitted  his  dream  to 
the  interpreters,  after  which  he  offered  the  averting  sacrifices, 
and  then  went  and  led  the  procession  in  which  he  perished.'^ 
57.  The  family  of  the  GephyrflBans,®  to  which  the  murderers 


Thirlwall,  that  "the  authority  of 
Thucydides  is  more  convincing  than 
his  reasons  "  (Hist.  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p. 
65 ;  cf.  Thncyd.  vi.  55).  His  authority, 
backed  as  it  is  by  Herodotus,  seems  to 
me  decisive.  Plato  (if  it  be  he),  the 
only  early  writer  on  the  other  side 
(Hipparch.),  as  a  historical  authority, 
is  vsklueless.  Glitodemus,  who  has 
been  quoted  against  Thucydides  by 
Meursius  and  others,  in  reality  takes 
the  same  view  (Plrag.  Hist.  Gr.,  vol.  i. 
p.  364).  As  for  Heraclides  Ponticus 
and  Diodorus  Siculus,  on  such  a  matter 
they  are  writers  of  no  account. 

*  Prom  B.C.  514  to  B.C.  510.  Compare 
Thncyd.  vi.  69 ;  Plat.  Hipparch.  The 
fourth  year  was  not  quite  complete 

Clinton's  F.  H.  ii.  p.  18). 

*  FuU  details  of  this  whole  transac- 
tion are  gfiven  by  Thucydides  (vi.  54-58 ; 
compare  Ar.  Pol.  v.  8  and  9) .  The  time 
of  the  Pianathenaic  festival  was  chosen 
because  the  citizens  might  then  appear 
m  arms. 

*  Bochart  (Geog.  Sacr.  i.  xxi.)  be- 
lieves the  Gephyraei  to  have  got  their 
name  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
settled  at  the  bridge  (y4<pvpa)  over  the 
Cephissus,  on  the  road  from  Athens  to 


Eleusis.  It  seems  to  be  certain  that 
there  was  a  village  there  called  Gephy- 
rts,  and  a  temple  of  Ceres,  thence 
said  to  have  been  called  Gephyrsean 
Ceres  (cf .  Etym.  Mag.  ad  voc.  TtipvptTsf 
and  Strab.  ix.  p.  581).  But  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  GephyrsDans 
did  not  rather  bring  their  name  with 
them  into  Attica.  No  ancient  writer 
connects  the  (^ephyrssan  family  with 
the  bridge,  or  with  the  village  of 
Gephyris.  Nor  could  the  temple  of 
Ceres  near  Gephyris  have  been  (as 
Bochart  supposes)  their  temple  of 
Achaean  Ceres  (mentioned  below,  ch. 
61) ;  for  that  was  in  Athens.  On  the 
other  hand  it  appears  that  Tanagra, 
the  city  from  which  the  Gephyraeans 
came  to  Athens,  was  anciently  called 
C^phyra,  and  its  inhabitants  generally 
Gephyraeans  (Strab.  ix.  p.  586 ;  Steph. 
Byz.  ad  voc.  W^'pa;  Etym.  Magn. 
ad  eand.).  The  origin  of  the  name  was 
the  bridge  there  over  the  As6pus. 
Gephyraean  Ceres  meant  Tanagraoan 
Ceres,  or  Ceres  whose  worship  was 
introduced  into  Attica  from  Tanagra 
(Etym.  Magn.  ad  voc.  *AxaicC ;  Steph. 
Byz.  1.  s.  c. ;  and  infra,  ch.  61). 
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of  HipparchuB  belonged,  according  to  their  own  account,  came 
originally  from  Eretria.  My  inquiries,  however,  have  made 
it  clear  to  me  that  they  are  in  reality  Phcenicians,  descendants 
of  those  who  came  with  Cadmus  "^  into  the  country  now  called 
BoBotia.  Here  they  received  for  their  portion  the  district  of 
Tanagra,  in  which  they  afterwards  dwelt.  On  their  expulsion 
from  this  country  by  the  Boeotians  (which  happened  some  time 
after  that  of  the  Cadmeians  from  the  same  parts  by  the  Ar- 
gives®)  they  took  refuge  at  Athens.  The  Athenians  received 
them  among  their  citizens  upon  set  terms,  whereby  they  were 
excluded  from  a  number  of  privileges  which  are  not  worth 
mentioning. 

58.  Now  the  Phoenicians  who  came  with  Cadmus,  and  to 
whom  the  Gephyrsei  belonged,  introduced  into  Greece  upon 
their  arrival  a  great  variety  of  arts,  among  the  rest  that  of 
writing,®  whereof  the  Greeks  tUl  then  had,  as  I  think,  been 
ignorant.  And  originally  they  shaped  their  letters  exactly 
like  all  the  other  Phoenicians,  but  afterwards,  in  course  of 
time,  they  changed  by  degrees  their  language,  and  together 
with  it  the  form  likewise  of  their  characters.^    Now  the  Greeks 


^  On  the  reality  of  this  immigration. 
Bee  note  ^  on  Bk.  ii.  ch.  49,  and  of.  Bo> 
chart's  Geog.  Sac.  (i.  xvi.-xxi.). 

8  Herodotus  allndes  here  to  the 
legend  of  the  Epigoni.  Ten  years 
after  the  first  nnsncoessfnl  attack  up> 
on  Thebes,  the  sons  of  the  seren  chiefs 
sncceeded  in  taking  the  city  and 
avenging  their  fathers  (Apollod.  iii. 
vii.  2).  This  was  shortly  before  the 
Trojan  war  (Horn.  H.  iv.  405).  The 
great  invasion  of  the  Boeotians  was 
sixty  years  after  that  event  (Thuc.  i. 
12).  It  was  this  which  caused  the 
Gtophyrsdans  to  quit  their  country  (vide 
Bupra,  i.  146;  iv.  147). 

^  Homer  (II.  vi.  168)  shows  that  in 
his  time  the  Grreeks  wrote  on  folding 
wooden  tablets.  On  the  introduction  of 
letters  into  Greece  from  Phoenicia,  see 
end  of  Ch.  v.,  App.  to  Bk.  ii.,  and  on 
Cadmus,  n.  on  Bk.  ii.  ch.  44.— [G.  W.] 

*  That  the  Greeks  derived  their  let- 


ters directly  from  the  Fhoomdans  is 
probable  on  many  groundB : — 1.  A 
glance  at  the  table  given  in  the  Ap* 
pendix  to  Bk.  ii.  (vol.  ii  p.  315,  App.) 
will  show  the  close  resemblance, 
almost  amounting  to  identity,  between 
the  Greek  alphabet  (especially  in  its 
archaic  form)  and  the  PhoBnician.  It 
is  evident  that  one  is  oopied  from  the 
other.  2.  The  names  of  the  letters, 
which  are  all  significative  in  Semitic 
tongues  of  the  objects  which  they 
were  originally  intended  to  represent, 
but  have  no  mesming  in  Greek,  prore 
that  the  Semites  are  the  inventox^,  the 
Greeks  the  oopyists.  3.  The  dropped 
letters  of  the  early  Greek  alphai)et 
prove  the  same.  These  are  found,  very 
distinctly,  in  the  numerals,  wh&« 
they  have  the  place  which  belongs  to 
them  in  Phcenidan  and  Hebrew.  4. 
The  traditional  late  invention  of  thoee 
letters,  which  the  Greeks  poBsessed 
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who  dwelt  about  those  parts  at  that  time  were  chiefly  the 
lonians.  The  Phoenician  letters  were  accordingly  adopted  by 
them^  but  with  some  variation  in  the  shape  of  a  few,  and  so 
they  arrived  at  the  present  use,  still  calling  the  letters  Phoe- 
nician,^ as  justice  required,  after  the  name  of  those  who  were 
the  first  to  introduce  them  into  Greece.  Paper  rolls  also  were 
called  &om  of  old  "parchments"  by  the  lonians,  because 
formerly  when  paper  was  scarce^  they  used,  instead,  the 
skins  of  sheep  and  goats — on  which  material  many  of  the 
barbarians  are  even  now  wont  to  write,* 


bejond  the  Fhoeiiicians,  is  an  addi. 
ticmal  argoment.     These   points  wiU 


receive  illustration  from  the  subjoined 
comparatiye  table . — 


Okmhial   ' 

Ph<XSICUlX 

Namx. 
SrosmcA- 

TIOX. 

HinuxiCAi. 

rowu  n 

Qmmek. 

A 

alpha 

aleph 
bun 

1 

B 

bete 

beUi 
tent 

2 

r 

gamma 

gimel 
camel 

3 

A 

delta 

daleth 
door 

4 

E 

he 
window 

8 

F 
ban(?) 

▼an 
hook 

6 

Z 
»eu(?) 

lain 
lanoe 

7 

H 

kheta 

kheth 
pallne 

8 

e 

theU 

theth 
■erpen 

9 

I 
iota 

yod 

t  hand 
10 

K 

kappa 

kaph 
hollow 

of 
hand 

20 

Okmikal    ) 

PHOaiClAV 

Nams. 

SlOVIFICA- 

TIOK.          / 
NCTVKUCAI. 

POWV&  or     > 

OXKKX. 

A 

lambda 

lamed 

prick- 
Btick 

30 

M 
ma 

mem 
water 

40 

N 

nu 

nim 
flah 

60 

dgma 

aamech 
prop 

60 

O 

ain 
eye 

70 

n 

pi 

peh 
month 

80 

9 
koK>a 

qoph 
ax 

90 

P 

rho 

rteh 
head 

100 

2 
san 

■hin 

tooth 
200 

T 

Un 
bread 

300 

'  This  is  strong  evidence  to  the  fact, 
that  BuTopean  (Sceeoe  got  its  alphabet 
direct  from  the  Fhoanicians.  Other- 
wise, there  is  so  gpreat  a  similarity 
between  the  yarions  alphabets  of 
Western  Asia  and  Bonthem  Europe 
(the  Ljcian,  Phrygian,  Etrosoan,  Urn. 
briaai,  &e.),  that  it  wonld  be  difficult 
to  prore  more  than  their  conmion 
origin  from  a  single  type,  which  might 
be  one  anterior  to  the  Phoenician. 

*  That  ie,  before  the  establishment 
of  a  regnlar  commerce  with  Egypt, 
wfaidi  was  periiaps  scarcely  earlier 
than  the  reign  of  Amasis. 

*  This  is  a  remarkable  statement. 
Among  the** barbarians"  alluded  to, 

VOL.  in. 


we  may  assome  the  Persians  to  be 
included,  on  the  authority  of  Ctesiae, 
who  declared  that  he  drew  his  Persian 
history  "  from  the  royal  parchments  " 
(iK  rSav  $€urtKac&¥  9t^*pAr,  ap.  Diod. 
Sic.  ii.  32).  But  we  have  (I  believe) 
no  distinct  evidence  of  parchment  be- 
ing used  at  this  early  date  by  any 
other  "  barbarous  "  nation.  Stone  and 
clay  seem  to  have  been  the  common 
material  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia 
wood,  leather,  and  paper  in  Egypt 
the  bark  of  trees  and  linen  in  Italy , 
stone,  wood,  and  metal  among  the 
Jews.  Parchment  seems  never  to  have 
been  much  used,  even  by  the  Greeks, 
till  the   time  of  Eumenes   II.  (b.c. 

8 
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59.  I  myself  saw  Gadmeian  characters^  engraved  upon 
some  tripods  in  the  temple  of  ApoUo  Ismenias'in  Boeotian^ 
Thebes,  most  of  them  shaped  like  the  Ionian.  One  of  the 
tripods  has  the  inscription  following : — 

"  Me  did  Amphitryon  place,  from  the  far  Teleboans^  oomiiig." 


197-159),  to  whom  the  invention  was 
ascribed  by  Varro  (Plin,  H.  N.  xiii.  21). 
*  The  old  Greek  letters,  like  the 
PhcBnician,  were  written  from  right 
to  left,  and  were  nearer  in  shape  to 
those  of  the  parent  alphabet.  (See 
the  table  in  p.  315,  Ch.  v.  of  the  App. 
to  Bk.  ii.,  and  n.  ch.  30,  Bk.  ii.)  They 
continued  to  be  so  written  till  a  late 
time  on  vases;  bnt  this  appears  to 
have  been  then  merely  the  imitation 
of  an  old  fashion ;  for  already,  in  the 
age  of  Psammetichns,  the  7th  centnry 
B.C.,  inscriptions  were  written  from 
left  to  right,  and  the  double  letters  *, 
X,  %  were  introduced,  as  well  as  the 
germ  of  the  long  vowels,  H,  n,  a 
century  before  Simonides.  The  boiw- 
trophedon  style  succeeded  to  that  from 
right  to  left,  when  the  lines  were 
written  alternately  one  way  and  the 
other,  like  the  ploughing  of  oxen — 
whence  the  name ;  and  at  last  the 
method  followed  to  the  present  day, 
from  left  to  right,  was  adopted.  And 
while  the  Phoenician  method  is  common 
to  all  the  Semitic  nations,  it  is  curious 
that  the  later  Greek  should  have  be- 
come the  same  as  the  Sanscrit  method, 
— ^the  Greek  being  of  the  Sanscrit,  and 
not  of  the  Semitic  family  of  languages : 
see  n.  p.  316,  in  App.  to  Bk.  ii.  Of 
the  age  of  Greek  vases  nothing  is 
certain ;  so  that  they  lead  to  no  exact 
conclusion  respecting  the  use  of  Greek 
letters,  especially  as  the  old  form  of 
them  continued  to  be  imitated  in  later 
times. 

In  Millingen's  monuments  (Ancient 
Unedited  Monuments,  plate  1)  is  a  very 
ancient  bas-relief,  bearing  some  re- 
semblance in  the  style  of  the  letters 
to  the  inscription  at  Aboosimbel,  but 
without  any  double  letters,  and  rather 
more  archaic  in  character,  which  he 
only  considers  somewhat  anterior  to 
t\\e  69tb  Olympiad,  B.C.  500;  there  is 


also  a  prize  vase,  from  its  inscriptioa 
supposed  to  date  before  582  B.C.,  of 
which  the  letters  are  very  similar  to 
those  at  Aboosimbel,  though  they  are 
written  from  right  to  left.  (Millingen, 
plate  1,  Vases.)  If  the  Psamnocti- 
chus  of  Aboosimbel  were  ihe  third, 
this  date  would  agree  very  weU  with 
582  B.C. ;  but  he  was  probably  the 
first  (as  stated  in  n.  oh.  30,  Bk.  ii.). 
The  inscription  of  Menecrates  at  Ck>rn& 
is  supposed  to  be  about  600  B.C., 
written  &om  right  to  left,  with  the 
aspirate  and  digamma,  and  old  form 
of  letters.  The  introduction  of  the 
double  letters  and  long  vowels  was 
earlier  in  some  places  (as  in  Asia 
Minor)  than  in  others.  At  first  i  was 
used  for  ct,  and  o  for  o»  (as  o  was  for 
u  in  ancient  Italy)  ;  9  was  a  hard  K 
used  in  Corinth,  Hector,  and  oth^* 
nsunes,  and  afterwards  replaced  by  k. 
It  was  the  Latin  Q.  The  aspirate  H 
and  the  digamma  F  are  both  found  in 
archaic  inscriptions,  the  latter  answer- 
ing to  the  Latin  /  in  many  Etruscan 
names ;  the  former  a  soft  aspirate. 
The  X  ^^^  A  harder  h,  like  the  Arabic 

^,  but  not  guttural  like  the  ^,  which 

is  proved  by  its  modem  Bomaic  pro- 
nunciation, and  by  the  fact  of  the  Copts 

being  obliged  to  make  a  new  letter  K 

for  the  guttural  Jk\.— [G.  W.] 

«  Cf .  i.  52. 

^  BcBotian  Thebes  is  here  disdn- 
guished  from  J^gyptiam, 

*  Strabo  identifies  the  Teleboans 
with  the  Taphians,  who  were  among 
the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Acar- 
nania  (vii.  p.  466).  He  mentions  the 
expedition  of  Ainphitryon  (x.  664, 
673),  which  ia  likewise  spoken  of  by 
Pherecydes  (Frag.  Hist.  Gr.  i.  p,  77 
and  Apollodorus  (ii.  iv.  6,  7). 
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This  would  be  about  the  age  of  Lains,  the  son  of  Labdacus, 
the  son  of  Polydorns,  the  son  of  Cadmus.® 

60.  Another  of  the  tripods  has  this  legend  in  the  hexameter 
measure : — 

''  I  to  far-shootiiig  PhcBbns  was  offered  by  SosDns  the  boxer, 
When  be  had  won  at  the  games — a  wondrous  beaatifol  offering." 

This  might  be  Scaeus,  the  son  of  Hippoooon;^  and  the  tripod, 
if  dedicated  by  him,  and  not  by  another  of  the  same  name, 
would  belong  to  the  time  of  (Edipus,  the  son  of  La'ius. 

61.  The  third  tripod  has  also  an  inscription  in  hexameters, 
which  runs  thus  : — 

"  King  Laodamas  gave  this  tripod  to  far-seeing  Phoebns, 
When  he  was  set  on  the  throne — a  wondrous  beantif  al  offering." 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  this  Laodamas,  the  son  of  Eteocles, 
that  the  Cadmeians  were  driven  by  the  Argives  out  of  their 
country,^  and  found  a  shelter  with  the  Encheleans.®  The 
Gephyraeans  at  that  time  remained  in  the  country,  but  after- 
wards they  retired  before  the  Boeotians,*  and  took  refuge  at 
Athens,  where  they  have  a  number  of  temples  for  their  sepa- 
rate use,  which  the  other  Athenians  are  not  allowed  to  enter 
— among  the  rest,  one  of  AchsBan  Ceres,*^  in  whose  honour 
they  likewise  celebrate  special  orgies. 


•  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
tripod  belonged  really  to  so  early  an 
age  (see  Wolf's  Prolegomena,  p.  Iv.). 
The  inscription,  at  any  rate,  must  have 
been  later,  and  can  at  best  only  have 
expressed  the  belief  of  the  priests  as  to 
the  person  who  dedicated  the  tripod. 
The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  two 
other  inscriptions. 

•  Hippocodn  was  the  brother  of 
Tyndareus  and  Icarion.  Assisted  by 
his  twelve  sons,  he  drove  his  two 
brothers  from  Lacedaemon.  After- 
wards Hercules  slew  him  and  his 
sons,  and  restored  Tyndareus.  One 
of  his  sons  was  named  Scssus  (Apollod. 
III.  X.  5). 

•  Vide  supra,  ch.  57,  note  ^.  Lao- 
damas succeeded  his  father  Eteocles 
upon  the  throne  of  Thebes.  According 


to  the  legend,  he  reigned  ten  years, 
and  was  slain  by  the  Epigoni  (Apollod. 
III.  vii.  2). 

5  The  Encheleans  were  an  Ulyrian 
tribe.  They  dwelt  on  the  coast  above 
Epidamnus  (Syclax,  Peripl.  p.  19; 
Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc. ;  Hecatseus,  Fr. 
73).  There  was  a  legend  that  Cadmus 
assisted  them  against  the  other  Illy- 
rians  (Apollod.  in.  v.  4).  Hence  per- 
haps it  was  thought  Ukely  that  the 
Cadmeians  would  take  refuge  with 
them. 

*  Thucyd.  i.  12  j  supra,  ch,  57. 

'  Bochart  believes  that  the  Phoeni- 
cians introduced  the  worship  of  Ceres 
into  Greece  (Geog.  Sac,  i.  xii.),  and 
supposes  the  Gephyrseans  to  have  been 
the  first  by  whom  the  worship  was 
brought  into  Attica  (ib.  ch.  xxi.).   Cer- 
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62.  Having  thus  related  the  dream  which  HipparchnB  saw, 
and  traced  the  descent  of  the  GephyrsBans,  the  family  whereto 
his  murderers  belonged,  I  must  proceed  with  the  matter 
whereof  I  was  intending  before  to  speak ;  to  wit,  the  way  in 
which  the  Athenians  got  quit  of  their  tyrants.  Upon  the 
death  of  Hipparchus,  Hippias,  who  was  king,  grew  harsh 
towards  the  Athenians ;  *  and  the  AlcmaDonidaB,^  an  Athenian 
family  which  had  been  banished  by  the  PisistratidsB,^  joined 
the  other  exiles,  and  endeavoured  to  procure  their  own  return, 
and  to  free  Athens,  by  force.  They  seized  and  fortified 
Leipsydrium'  above  FaDonia,^  and  tried  to  gain  their  object 
by  arms ;  but  great  disasters  befell  them,*  and  their  purpose 
remained  unaccomplished.  They  therefore  resolved  to  shrink 
from  no  contrivance  that  might  bring  them  success;  and 
accordingly  they  contracted  with  the  Amphictyons®  to  build 


tainly  the  Eleosinian  mjsteries  appear 
to  have  been  thoroughly  Oriental  in 
their  character. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  epithet 
"Achsean"  here.  The  grammarians 
say  that  it  has  no  connection  with  the 
well-known  Hellenic  tribe,  but  is 
formed  either  from  &x^'  (gnef)  or  iix^ 
(soand),  because  Ceres  grieved  for  the 
loss  of  Proserpine,  or  becaose  of  the 
cymbals  nsed  in  her  worship  (Etym. 
Hag.  ad  yoc.  'Axoi^. 

*  The  great  change  in  the  character 
of  the  goYemment  after  the  murder  of 
Hipparchns  is  noticed  again,  yi.  123,  as 
it  was  before  in  ch.  55.  Thncydides 
confirms  this  (vi.  59).  He  commends 
the  yirtne  and  wisdom  of  the  family  np 
to  this  time  (vi.  54).  Compare  Plat. 
Hipp.  p.  229,  B.  and  Heraclid.  Pont.  i.  6. 

^  Vide  infra,  vL  125-131,  where  the 
earlier  history  of  the  AlcmsBonidsB  is 
given :  and  see  note  on  ch.  131. 

^  That  is  by  Pisistratns  himself  ,  who 
is  included  among  the  PisistratidsD 
(vide  supra,  i.  64^. 

*  This  was  no  aoubt  an  ImrcixMrfi^r, 
like  that  of  Agis  at  Decelea  (Thno.  vii. 
19),  which  was  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. 

^  This  is  the  reading  of  all  the  MSS. 
Some  have  proposed  to  change  P»onia 


into  Pames;  but  without  necessity. 
There  was  probably  a  reg^ion  called 
P&sonia  in  Attica,  the  abode  of  the 
PSeonidsB  mentioned  by  Harpocration 
(subvoc.  naiaytcrf),and  Pausanias  (ii. 
xviii  7).  Lepsydrium  was  above  this, 
and  on  the  flanks  of  Flames  (Schol. 
Aristoph.  Lysist.BGS;  Hesyoh.  tirice,ad 
voc.  Afi^^piow,  and  ad  voc.  Axjfi^ptow). 
Colonel  Leake  recognises  the  abode  and 
name  of  the  PsDonidsB  (HcuoWSot)  in 
Menidhit  and  the  site  of  Leipsydrium 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Nicholas  (Demi 
of  Attica,  p.  88). 

If  this  view  be  taken,  the  site  *'  near 
the  right  bank  of  a  remarkable  torrent, 
which  descends  directly  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain  and  flows  along  a 
broad  g^velly  bed  to  the  Cephissus," 
will  favour  the  derivation  of  the  word 
Leipsydrium  from  \tl0w,  not  Xclirm  (cf . 
Cyrill.  Lex.  ined.  sub  voc.,  and  the 
notes  to  Albert's  Hesychins). 

'  Hence  the  famous  Soolium  (in 
AthensDus,  zv.  15,  p.  695,  and  Suidas 
ad  voc.  Aci^pioy)  : — 

ii^a0oit  Tc  Koi  tvwarpiiut, 

oi  r6r*  Sittfav,  oimv  war4pmf  fv-av. 

*  Vide  infra»  vii  200,  note. 
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the  temple  which  now  stands  at  Delphi,  hut  which  in  those 
days  did  not  exist.^  Having  done  this,  they  proceeded,  being 
men  of  great  wealth,  and  members  of  an  ancient  and  distin- 
guished family,  to  build  the  temple  much  more  magnificently 
than  the  plan  obliged  them.  Besides  other  improvements, 
instead  of  the  coarse  stone  whereof  by  the  contract  the  temple 
was  to  have  been  constructed,  they  made  the  facings  of  Parian 
marble.*^ 

68.  These  same  men,  if  we  may  believe  the  Athenians, 
during  their  stay  at  Delphi  persuaded  the  Pythoness  by  a 
bribe  ^  to  tell  the  Spartans,  whenever  any  of  them  came  to 
consult  the  oracle,  either  on  their  own  private  affairs  or  on 
the  business  of  the  state,  that  they  must  free  Athens.  So  the 
Lacedfemonians,  when  they  found  no  answer  ever  returned  to 
them  but  this,  sent  at  last  Anchimolius,  the  son  of  Aster — a 
man  of  note  among  their  citizens — at  the  head  of  an  army 
against  Athens,  with  orders  to  drive  out  the  PisistratidsB, 
albeit  they  were  bound  to  them  by  the  closest  ties  of  friend- 
ship. For  they  esteemed  the  things  of  heaven  more  highly 
than  the  things  of  men.  The  troops  went  by  sea  and  were 
conveyed  in  transports.  Anchimohus  brought  them  to  an 
anchorage  at  Phalerum  ;^  and  there  the  men  disembarked. 
But  the  PisistratidsB,  who  had  previous  knowledge  of  their 
intentions,  had  sent  to  Thessaly,  between  which  country  and 
Athens  there  was  an  alliance,^  with  a  request  for  aid.    The 


^  The  old  temple  had  been  burnt 
(vide  snpra,  ii.  180) ;  according  to 
some,  bj  the  machinations  of  the 
PisistratidfiD  (Philoohor.  Fr.  H.  G.  vol. 
i.  p.  895). 

*  The  Alcmseonid®  had  already  re- 
ceived the  praise  of  Pindar  for  this  piece 
of  munificence  (Pyth.  vii.  ol  rtir  rt 
96fiO¥  Tlv0&vt  8(f  darirbfirtv^ap), 

*  The  Delphic  oracle  is  again  bribed 
by  CleomeneSi  infra,  vi.  66. 

7  Phalerom  is  the  most  ancient,  as 
it  is  the  most  natural,  harbour  of 
Athens.  It  is  nearer  than  PirsDus  to 
the  city  (Leake's  Demi,  §  9,  p.  897), 
and  the  two  rivers  (Cephissus  and  Ilis- 


Bus),  between  which  Athens  is  placed, 
lead  into  it.  The  Pineus  seems  not  to 
have  been  used  as  a  port  until  the  time 
of  Pericles  (Pausan.  i.  ii.  8). 

8  As  BcBotia  is  found  generally  on 
the  Spartan,  so  Thessaly  appears  on 
the  Athenian  side.  Mutual  Jealousy 
of  BoDotia  would  appear  to  be  the  chief 
ground  of  the  alliance.  It  was  broken 
by  the  Persian  invasion,  renewed  b.c. 
461,  when  hostilities  with  Sparta 
threatened  (Thnc.  i.  102),  infringed 
by  the  expedition  of  b.c.  458  (Thuc.  i. 
Ill),  renewed  partially  before  b.c.  431 
(ibid.  ii.  22),  and  fully  reestablished 
in  B.C.  423  (ibid.  iv.  182). 
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Thessalians,  in  reply  to  their  entreaties,  sent  them  by  a  public 
vote  1000  horsemen,®  under  the  command  of  their  king,  Cineas, 
who  was  a  ConiaBan.^  When  this  help  came,  the  Pisistratidae, 
laid  their  plan  accordingly :  they  cleared  the  whole  plain 
about  Phalerum,  so  as  to  make  it  fit  for  the  movements  of 
cavalry,  and  then  charged  the  enemy's  camp  with  their  horse, 
which  fell  with  such  fury  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  as  to  kill 
numbers,  among  the  rest  Anchimolius,  the  general,  and  to 
drive  the  remainder  to  their  ships.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the 
first  army  sent  from  Lacedaemon,  and  the  tomb  of  Anchi- 
molius may  be  seen  to  this  day  in  Attica;  it  is  at  Alo- 
pecaB*  (Foxtown),  near  the  temple  of  Hercules  in  Cynosargos.^ 
64.  Afterwards,  the  Lacedaemonians  despatched  a  larger 
force  against  Athens,  which  they  put  under  the  command  of 
Cleomenes,  son  of  Anaxandridas,  one  of  their  kings.  These 
troops  were  not  sent  by  sea,  but  marched  by  the  mainland. 
When  they  were  come  into  Attica,  their  first  encounter  was 
with  the  Thessalian  horse,  which  they  shortly  put  to  flight, 


•  The  Thessalians  were  still  in  thit 
"early  stage  of  society**  mentioned  by 
Arnold,  "when  the  ruling  order  or 
class  has  fought  on  horseback ,  their 
subjects  or  dependents  on  foot"  (Hist, 
of  Borne,  vol.  i.  p.  71).  "  The  cavalry 
service  under  these  circumstances  has 
been  cultivated,  that  of  the  infantry 
neglected."  In  Thessaly  the  bulk  of 
the  population  were  held  in  the  con- 
dition of  serfs  {ir€p4arai) — ^the  ruling 
class,  however,  was  large  and  warlike. 
Hence  we  constantly  hear  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  Thessalian  horse,  while 
it  is  seldom  that  we  have  any  mention 
of  their  infantry.  (CJompare  Herod, 
vii.  28, 29  ;  Thucyd.  i.  Ill ;  Ephor.  Fr. 
6 ;  Pausan  x.  i.  2  ;  Polyb.  iv.  8  ;  Plut. 
Men.  p.  70,  A. ;  Hipp.  Maj.  p.  284,  A.) 

The  country  was  favourable  for  pas- 
turage ;  and  Thessalian  horses  were  of 
special  excellency  (vide  infra,  vii.  196, 
and  note  ad  loc.). 

1  Wachsmuth  proposes  to  read  a 
"  Gk>nn8Ban  "  (rawoTov),  for  a  "  Coni- 
8san"  {Koyieuoy)  here.  And  certainly 
there  is  no  known  town  in  Thessaly, 


from  which  the  word  "  ConisBan*'  could 
be  formed.  It  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand, with  Larcher,  Conium  or  loo- 
nium,  the  modem  Koniyehj  in  Phrygia. 
I  should  incline,  therefore,  to  adopt 
the  emendation  of  Wachsmuth.  Gron- 
nus,  or  Gonni,  is  a  well-known  Thessa- 
lian town  (Strab.  ix.  p.  638 ;  Porphyr. 
Tyr.  8;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.;  Ptol. 
Qeograph.  iii.  18 ;  Liv.  xlii.  64).  It 
lay  north  of  the  Peneus,  a  little  above 
the  commencement  of  the  pass  of 
Temp6  in  the  modem  valley  of  DereU 
(Leake's  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
881,882). 

>  It  is  curious  to  find  that  the 
Spartans  had  passed  Athens,  and 
penetrated  to  this  place,  which  lay  to 
the  north-east  of  the  city,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
(-^sch.  Timaroh.  p.  119).  We  may 
suspect  that  Herodotus  has  ill-under- 
stood the  Spartan  plan  of  campaign. 
The  site  of  Alopecse  is  marked  by  the 
modern  village  of  Ambelokipo  (Leake's 
Demi  of  Attica,  p.  81). 

*  Vide  infra,  vi.  116,  and  note  ad  loc. 
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killing  above  forty  men;  the  remainder  made  good  their 
escape,  and  fled  straight  to  Thessaly.  Cleomenes  proceeded 
to  the  city,  and,  with  the  aid  of  such  of  the  Athenians  as 
wished  for  freedom,  besieged  the  tyrants,  who  had  shut  them- 
selves up  in  the  Pelasgic  fortress.* 

65.  And  now  there  had  been  small  chance  of  the  Pisistra- 
tidse  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Spartans,  who  did  not  even 
design  to  sit  down  before  the  place,*^  which  had  moreover  been 
well  provisioned  beforehand  with  stores  both  of  meat  and 
drink, — ^nay,  it  is  likely  that  after  a  few  days'  blockade  the 
LacedsBmonians  would  have  quitted  Attica  altogether,  and 
gone  back  to  Sparta, — had  not  an  event  occurred  most  unlucky 
for  the  besieged,  and  most  advantageous  for  the  besiegers. 
The  children  of  the  PisistratidaB  were  made  prisoners,  as  they 
were  being  removed  out  of  the  country.  By  this  calamity  all 
their  plans  were  deranged,  and — as  the  ransom  of  their 
children — they  consented  to  the  demands  of  the  Athenians, 
and  agreed  within  five  days'  time  to  quit  Attica.®  Accordingly 
they  soon  afterwards  left  the  country,  and  withdrew  to  Sigeum 
on  the  Scamander,'  after  reigning  thirty-six  years  over  the 
Athenians.®    By  descent  they  were  Pylians,  of  the  family  of 


"•  That  is,  the  Acropolis,  which  the 
Pelasgi  were  said  to  have  fortified  for 
the  Athenians  (see  below,  vi.  137). 
According  to  Clitodemns,  aU  that  the 
Pelasgi  did  was  to  leyel  the  surface 
of  the  rock  at  the  summit,  and  build 
a  wall  round  the  space  so  obtained 
(Frag.  22,ed.Didot.). 

•Aware,  apparently,  of  their  in- 
ability to  conduct  sieges  (vide  infra,  ix. 
70).  That  the  Acropolis  was  not  at 
this  time  TCiy  strong  appears  from  the 
account  of  its  siege  by  Xerxes  (viii. 
52,  53).  It  was  afterwards  fortified 
by  Cimon  (Plut.  Vit.  Cim.  c.  13). 

'  All  the  chief  points  of  this  nar. 
ratiye  are  confirmed  by  Aristotle,  who 
relates  the  contract  of  the  Alcmseo- 
nidas  to  rebuild  the  Delphian  temple, 
the  importunity  of  the  oracle  in  their 
favour,  the  expedition  of  Anchimolius 
by  sect,  his  defeat,  the  expedition  of 
Cleomenes  "  with  a  larger  force,"  his 


victory  over  the  Thessalians,  the  re- 
treat of  Hippias  into  "  the  Palasgio 
fortress,"  and  the  capture  of  the 
children  as  they  were  being  conyeyed 
out  of  the  country  (Fr.  17). 

7  Vide  infra,  ch.  94,  95. 

8  It  appears  from  Aristotle  (Polit. 
y.  9)  that  this  period  is  exclusive  of  the 
time  passed  by  Pisistratus  in  exile 
after  his  first  seizure  of  the  sovereignty. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Pisistratus,  to  the  final  expulsion  of 
his  sons,  was  a  period  of  fifty-one 
years  (Arist.  1.  s.  c. ;  Scholiast,  ap. 
Aristoph.  Vesp.  600).  Pisistratus 
seized  the  sovereignty,  B.C.  560 ;  died, 
B.C.  527,  having  reigned  nearly  17 
years  out  of  the  33.  Hippias  reigned 
14  years  before  the  death  of  Hippar- 
chus  (B.C.  514),  and  four  afterwturds. 
He  was  expelled  b.c.  510,  {)erhaps  iu 
the  same  year  with  the  Tarquins. 
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the  Neleids,'  to  which  Codrns  and  Melanthns  likewise  belonged, 
men  who  in  former  times  from  foreign  settlers  became  kings  of 
Athens.  And  hence  it  was  that  Hippocrates  ^  came  to  think 
of  calling  his  son  Pisistratus :  he  named  him  after  the  Pisis- 
tratus  who  was  a  son  of  Nestor.  Such  then  was  the  mode  in 
which  the  Athenians  got  quit  of  their  tyrants.  What  they  did 
and  suffered  worthy  of  note  from  the  time  when  they  gained 
their  freedom  imtil  the  revolt  of  Ionia  from  King  Darius,  and 
the  coming  of  Aristagoras  to  Athens  with  a  request  that  the 
Athenians  would  lend  the  lonians  aid,  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
relate. 

66.  The  power  of  Athens  had  been  great  before  ;  but, 
now  that  the  tyrants  were  gone,  it  became  greater  than  ever. 
The  chief  authority  was  lodged  with  two  persons,  Clisthenes, 
of  the  family  of  the  AlcmsBonids,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
the  persuader  of  the  Pythoness,^  and  Isagoras,  the  son  of 
Tisander,  who  belonged  to  a  noble  house,  but  whose  pedigree 
I  am  not  able  to  trace  further.  Howbeit  his  kinsmen  offer 
sacrifice  to  the  Carian  Jupiter.®  These  two  men  strove 
together  for  the  mastery ;  and  CUsthenes,  finding  himself  the 
weaker,  caUed  to  his  aid  the  common  people.*    Hereupon, 


*  The  tale  went,  that  Melanthns  (the 
fifth  in  descent  £rom  the  Homeric  Nes- 
tor, son  of  Nelens,  and  king  of  Pylos), 
was  king  of  Messenia  at  the  time  of 
the  retom  of  the  HeraclidsB.  Being 
expelled,  he  sought  a  refnge  in  Attica, 
where  he  was  kindly  received,  and 
even  placed  npon  the  throne — Thy- 
moetes,  the  existing  monarch,  being 
forced  to  abdicate  in  his  favour.  This 
will  explain  the  terms  "  Pylians,"  and 
<*Neleids"  (cf.  Hellan.  Fr.  10,  and 
Demo,  Fr.  1,  ed.  Didot.). 

^  Supra,  L  59. 

*  Supra,  ch.  62. 

'  That  the  Garians  were  once  widely 
spread  through  the  Cyclades,  is  wit. 
nessed  both  by  Herodotus  (i.  171)  and 
Thucydides  (i.  4).  There  would  be 
nothing  surprising,  therefore,  in  an 
ancient  settlement  of  Carians  upon 
the  Attic  peninsula.     Strabo  notices 


descents  of  Carians  upon  the  coasts  of 
Attica  (ix.  p.  577). 

^  We  seem  here  to  meet  again  with 
the  old  triple  division  of  parties — the 
PedisBi,  Parali,  and  Diacrii,  of  fifty 
years  back  (supra,  i.  59).  Isagoras 
had,  apparently,  revived  the  party  of 
Lycurgus  (the  Pedieei),  which  was  that 
of  the  ancient  landed  aristocracy: 
Clisthenes  had  taken  his  father's  place 
at  the  head  of  the  Parali,  or  wealthy 
middle  class,  who  were  attached  to 
the  timocratical  constitution  of  Solon : 
while  the  Diacrii,  or  democrats,  were 
without  a  leader,  but  had  strength 
sufficient  to  turn  ^e  scale  either  way. 
Clisthenes,  it  seems,  was  not  a  demo- 
crat by  choice,  but  from  necessity.  It 
was  only  when  he  found  himself  unable 
to  contend  successfully  with  Isagoras, 
that  he  had  recourse  to  the  democrati- 
oal  party.     (Vide  infra,  oh.  69,  note  K) 
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instead  of  the  four  tribes  ^  among  which  the  Athenians  had 
been  divided  hitherto,  Clisthenes  made  ten  tribes,  and  par- 


'  That  is,  the  Gkleontes  or  Teleontes, 
Hopl^tes,  ^gicoreis,and  Argadeis,  the 
anoieiit   hereditary  tribes  of   Attica. 
Mr.  Qrote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  voL  iii  p. 
69)  denies  that  there  is  any  sufficient 
gronnd  for   believing  that  a  division 
into  castes,  snch  as  the  names  of  these 
tribes  has  been  thought  to  indicate, 
ever  prevailed  in  Attica.     In  this  he 
opposes,  among  the   ancients,  Plato, 
Strabo,   and    Plutarch;    among    the 
modems  almost  all  who  have  written 
upon  the  subject  (C.  F.  Hermann,  §  94 ; 
Thirlwall,  vol.  ii  p.  7 ;  Boeckh,  Corp. 
Insc.  3656 ;  Illgen,  p.  38-50;  SchOmann 
de  Com.  Ath.  p.  351|  Ac.).    It  seems 
inconceivable  that  names,  three  out  of 
four  of  which  read  so  clearly  Warriors 
(HoplMes),    Goatherds    (JSgicoreis), 
and  Artisans  (Argadeis),  can  have  been 
given  except  to  classes  formed  accord, 
ing  to  professions,  at  least  at  the  outset 
The  difficulty  and    uncertainty  that 
attaches  to   the  fourth  name,  which 
appears  under  three  forms — Gteleontes, 
Gedeontes,    and    Teleontes  —  cannot 
invalidate  the  argument  derived  from 
the  other   three.      Teleontes,  which 
rests  upon  decent  authority  (Eurip. 
Ion.   1579;  Pollux,   viii.   109;  Steph. 
Byz.  ad  voc.  A^yllc^/KMf),  is  certainly 
the  form  most  eas^  of  explanation,  for 
this    would    be    etymologically  con- 
nected with  rcX^,  Waos,  rcXcHi,  and 
would    give    the    excellent  sense  of 
Priests  or  Consecrators  (of.   Strabo, 
viii.  p.  556).     Gteleontes,  which  has 
far  the  greatest  weight  of  authority, 
since  it  is  the  form  of  the  Inscriptions 
as  well  as  that  of  the  best  MSS.  of 
Herodotus,  may  possibly  only  be  a 
variant  from  this,  according   to  the 
notice  which  we  find  in  Hesyohius, 
that    y4\ta    was    in  use    for    r4\*a 
(Hesych.  ad  voc.  y4\9a).    The   form 
G^eontes  has    the    least    authority 
(Plutarch  only),  and  may  be  safely  set 
aside  as  having  arisen  from  ill- written 
MSS.,   in  which    rEA£ONTE:i   might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  TEAEONTEX 

It  would   seem  therefore    that  at 
Athens  in  very  early  times  there  were 


four  castes  :  1.  Priests ;  2.  Warriors ; 
3.  Herdsmen;  and 4.  Mechanics.  This 
may  be  considered  as  tolerably  certain 
from  the  appellations  themselves.  It 
is  also  confirmed  by  several  writers 
of  fair  name  and  note.  The  passages 
in  Plato  (TimsBus,  p.  24,  A. ;  Critias,  p. 
110,  C),  where  ancient  Athens  is 
compared  to  Egypt  in  respect  of  its 
castes,  are  well  known.  They  are  the 
more  valuable,  because,  so  far  as  ap- 
pears, the  fact  recorded  is  not  based 
upon  the  etymology  of  the  names  of 
the  tribes,  or  indeed  connected  con- 
sciously with  the  tribes  at  all.  Plu- 
tarch's statement  is  distinct  and 
positive  (Yit.  Solon,  ch.  25)  ;  and  the 
error  in  detail — the  substitution  of 
husbandmen  for  priests — arises  from 
his  having  the  false  form  TcS^rrcf ,  for 
rcX^orrcf.  Strabo  also,  who  is  a  re- 
spectable authority,  has  no  doubt  of 
the  four  tribes  having  been  castes.  His 
account  exactly  accords  with  the  view 
taken  above ;  for  it  is  of  no  importance 
that  he  uses  the  term  husbandmen 
{ytctpyot)  for  goatherds  (oiyucofMif),  to 
designate  the  caste  which  g^t  its  living 
from  the  soil. 

If  we  admit  the  fact  of  the  existence 
of  castes  in  Attica  in  the  earliest  times, 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to 
inquire,  whence  did  these  castes  come  P 
— ^were  they  of  home  gprowth,  or  intro- 
duced from  abroad  P  They  have  been 
regarded  as  favouring  the  notion  of  a 
special  connection  of  Athens  with 
Egypt  (Diodor.  Sic.  i.  28;  Thirlwall, 
voL  ii.  p.  67) ;  and  in  Plato  they  cer- 
tainly appear  in  this  shape ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  this  is  the  true 
account  of  them,  or  whether  the  fact 
is  not,  that  the  same  spirit  which  pre- 
vailed in  early  times  in  Egypt  and 
India,  also  independently  sprang  up 
in  Greece.  The  nature  of  the  special 
connection,  if  any,  between  Egypt  and 
Athens,  is  not  agreed  on.  Plato  gives 
no  account  of  it ;  and  Phanodemus 
and  Callisthenes,  the  earliest  writers 
who  propounded  a  theory,  derived  Sais 
from  Athens  (ap.  ProoL  Comment. 
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celled  out  the  Athenians  among  then^.  He  likewise  changed 
the  names  of  the  tribes ;  for  whereas  they  had  till  now  been 
called  after  Geleon,  -3Egicores,  Argades,  and  Hoples,  the  four 
sons  of  Ion,**  Clisthenes  set  these  names  aside,  and  called  his 
tribes  after  certain  other  heroes,^  all  of  whom  were  native, 
except  Ajax.  Ajax  was  associated  because,  although  a 
foreigner,  he  was  a  neighbour  and  an  ally  of  Athens.® 

67.  My  belief  is  that  in  acting  thus  he  did  but  imitate  his 
maternal  grandfather,  Clisthenes,  king  of  Sicyon.*^  This  king, 
when  he  was  at  war  with  Argos,  put  an  end  to  the  contests  of 


Plat.  Tim.  p.  80).  The  Egyptian 
colony  to  Attica  seems  to  have  been 
a  late  invention  of  the  Egyptians 
themselves.  It  appears  first  in  Dio- 
doras  (1.  s.  o.),  whence  it  passes  to 
Ensebins  (Chron.  Can.  ii.  p.  280), 
Tzetzes,  Snidas,  &c.  Still  there  is, 
nndonbtedly ,  a  resemblance  in  religion 
and  art,  as  well  as  in  political  institu- 
tions, between  Athens  and  Egypt, 
which  favours  the  notion  of  some 
special  early  connection.  (See  Thi- 
ersch's Epochen  der  Bildenden  Knnst, 
p.  26.) 

The  chief  objection  to  the  view 
which  wonld  derive  the  Athenian 
castes  from  Egypt,  is  the  fact,  of 
which  there  seems  to  be  g^ood  evi- 
dence, that  the  four  tribes  were  not 
peculiar  to  Athens,  but  common  to  all 
the  Ionian  Greeks.  The  tradition 
which  makes  Teleon  and  his  brothers 
sons  of  Ion,  embodies  this  fact ;  and 
it  is  proved,  not  only  by  the  statement 
of  Herodotus  (infra,  ch.  69),  but  also 
by  inscriptions  from  the  Ionian  towns 
of  Asia  Minor  (Boeckh,  Ck)rp.  Ins. 
8078,  8079,  8665),  which  show  the 
existence  of  these  divisions  in  them. 
It  is  also  important  to  observe  that 
remnants  of  caste  divisions  and  caste 
prejudices  appear  through  Greece 
generally,  which  seem  to  indicate  the 
entire  and  universal  prevalence  of 
caste  in  earlier  times.  Of  this  nature 
are  the  hereditary  priesthoods  com. 
mon  to  many  states ;  and  the  descent 
of  offices  and  employments  from  father 
to  son,  which  is  known  to  have  pre- 


vailed at  Sparta  and  elsewhere,  and 
of  which  Herodotus  himself  gives 
instances  in  the  next  Book  (infra,  vi. 
60,  and  note  ad  loc. ;  see  also  Her- 
mann's Pol.  Ant.  §  5).  It  is  astonish- 
ing to  find  an  assertion  in  Clinton  (F. 
H.  vol.  i.  p.  54),  that  of  the  institution 
of  castes  'Hhere  are  no  vestiges  in 
any  part  of  Greece  "  ! 

^  The  same  names  are  given,  but 
with  the  reading  of  Teleon  for  Geleon, 
in  Euripides  (Ion.  1 579-1581,  ed.  Din. 
dorf.).  In  accordance  with  this,  Julius 
Pollux  (viii.  9,  p.  931),  and  Stephen  of 
Byzantium  (ad  voc.  AlyiK6p€e9s)f  give 
the  tribes  as  Teleontes,  Hopletes,  ^gi- 
coreis,  and  Argadeis.  The  Inscriptions 
of  Cyzicus  contain  the  full  list,  but 
with  the  form  Geleflhtes. 

'  The  names  of  the  Attic  tribes  were 
Erechtheis,  Mge'iB,  Pandionis,  Leontis, 
Acamantis,  CEneis,  Cecropis,  Hippo, 
thodntis,  Mantis,  and  Antiochis ;  the 
heroes  being  Erechthens,  ^geus.  Fan. 
dion,  Leoe,  Acamas,  (Eneus,  Cecrope, 
Hippothodn,  Ajax,  and  Antiochus.  The 
order  g^ven  is  that  observed  upon  the 
monuments. 

®  Ajax  was  the  tutelary  hero  of 
Salamis  (vide  infra,  viii.  64  and  121). 
According  to  Homer,  his  troops  at 
Troy  were  drawn  up  next  to  those  of 
Athens. 

Aiar  6*  ix  Xa\anivot  ft^e  dvoKaidrxo  vnat, 
II.  U.  507,  568. 

*  Concerning  this  king,  see  below, 
vi.  126. 
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the  rhapsodists  at  Sicyon,  because  in  the  Homeric  poems  Argos 
and  the  Argives  were  so  constantly  the  theme  of  song.  He 
likewise  conceived  the  wish  to  drive  Adrastus,  the  son  of 
Talaiis,  out  of  his  country,^  seeing  that  he  was  an  Argive 
hero.  For  Adrastus  had  a  shrine  at  Sicyon,  which  yet  stands 
in  the  market-place  of  the  town.  Glisthenes  therefore  went  to 
Delphi,  and  asked  the  oracle  if  he  might  expel  Adrastus.  To 
this  the  Pythoness  is  reported  to  have  answered — "  Adrastus 
is  the  Sicyonians'  king,  but  thou  art  only  a  robber."  So 
when  the  god  would  not  grant  his  request,  he  went  home  and 
began  to  think  how  he  might  contrive  to  make  Adrastus  with- 
draw of  his  own  accord.  After  a  while  he  hit  upon  a  plan 
which  he  thought  would  succeed.  He  sent  envoys  to  Thebes 
in  Boeotia,  and  informed  the  Thebans  that  he  wished  to  bring 
Melanippus,^  the  son  of  Astacus,  to  Sicyon.  The  Thebans 
consenting,  Glisthenes  carried  Melanippus  back  with  him, 
assigned  him  a  precinct  within  the  government-house,  and 
built  him  a  shrine  there  in  the  safest  and  strongest  part. 
The  reason  for  his  so  doing  (which  I  must  not  forbear  to 
mention)  was,  because  Melanippus  was  Adrastus'  great 
enemy,  having  slain  both  his  brother  Mecistes  and  his  son- 
in-law  Tydeus.®  Glisthenes,  after  assigning  the  precinct  to 
Melanippus,  took  away  from  Adrastus  the  sacrifices  and 
festivals  wherewith  he  had  till  then  been  honoured,  and 
transferred  them  to  his  adversary.  Hitherto  the  Sicyonians 
had  paid  extraordinary  honours  to  Adrastus,  because  the 
country  had  belonged  to  Polybus,*  and  Adrastus  was  Polybus' 
daughter's  son;*^  whence  it  came  to  pass  that  Polybus,  dying 


*  Adrastns,  king  of  Argus  and  leader 
of  the  first  (mTthic)  attack  upon  Thebes 
(Enrip.  Fhosniss. ;  Apollod,  in.  yi.  § 
3-7),  was  worshipped  as  a  hero  in 
several  places  :  among  the  rest  at  Me- 
gara  (Paosan.  i.  xliii.  1)  and  Athens 
(ibid.  I.  XXX.  4). 

'  A  9iat\jut  of  Melanippns  is  probably 
intended.    See  below,  oh.  80. 

>  Melanippns,  the  son  of  Astacns, 
is  mentioned  among  the  defenders  of 


Thebes  by  Pherecydes  (Pr.  51),  Apol- 
lodoms  (III.  vi.  §  8),  and  Pausanias 
(IX.  xviii.  §  1).  He  is  said  to  have  lost 
his  own  life  at  the  siege,  being  slain  by 
Amphiaraos  (Pherecyd.  1.  s.  c). 

"•  Polybus  was  king  of  Corinth,  and 
Sicyon  was  included  in  his  dominions 
(Apollod.  III.  T.  §  7). 

*  The  Scholiast  on  Pindar  (Nem.  ix.) 
follows  the  same  tradition.  According 
to  him  Talaus  married  Lysimach^,  the 
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childless,  left  Adrastus  his  kingdom.  Besides  other  cere- 
monies, it  had  been  their  wont  to  honour  Adrastus  with  tragic 
choruses,  which  they  assigned  to  him  rather  than  Bacchus, 
on  account  of  his  calamities.®  GUsthenes  now  gave  the 
choruses  to  Bacchus,  transferring  to  Melanippus  the  rest  of 
the  sacred  rites. 

68.  Such  were  his  doings  in  the  matter  of  Adrastus.  With 
respect  to  the  Dorian  tribes,  not  choosing  the  Sicyonians  to 
have  the  same  tribes  as  the  Argives,  he  changed  all  the  old 
names  for  new  ones ;  and  here  he  took  special  occasion  to 
mock  the  Sicyonians,  for  he  drew  his  new  names  from  the 
words  "pig,"  and  "ass,"  adding  thereto  the  usual  tribe- 
endings  ;  only  in  the  case  of  his  own  tribe  he  did  nothing  of 
the  sort,  but  gave  them  a  name  drawn  from  his  own  kingly 
office.  For  he  called  his  own  tribe  the  Archelai,  or  Kulers, 
while  the  others  he  named  HyataB,  or  Pig-folk,  Oneatae,  or 
Ass-folk,  and  Choereatee,  or  Swine-folk.'  The  Sicyonians  kept 
these  names,  not  only  during  the  reign  of  GUsthenes,  but 
even  after  his  death,  by  the  space  of  sixty  years :  then,  how- 
ever, they  took  counsel  together,  and  changed  to  the  well- 
known  names  of  HyUaeans,  Pamphylians,  and  Dymanatae,® 


daughter  of  Folybns,  and  their  issne 
was  Adrastus.  Apollodoms  g^ves  a 
different  aoconnt  (i.  iz.  §  13). 

'  Besides  the  destmction  of  his  army 
and  friends  in  the  first  exi)edition 
against  Thebes,  Adrastns  was  said  to 
have  lost  his  son  ^gialens  in  the 
second  (Hellanicns,  Fr.  11 ;  Apollod. 
III.  vii.  §  2). 

'  The  dynasty  of  the  Orthagoridse,  to 
which  CUsthenes  belonged,  was  not 
Dorian,  bnt  Achaoan.  CUsthenes  aimed 
at  depressing  the  Doric  popnlation, 
and  eloTating  the  Aohseans — his  own 
kinsfolk.  His  arrangement  of  the  Sic- 
yonian  tribes  may  be  thns  compared 
with  the  older  (and  later)  diTision — 

Adueans Archelai       ...    JEgialeis. 

( Hyatw.      )       ( Hyll«l. 
Dorians     {  Oneatce.     >  ...  ]  Pamphyli. 

(  Cbcereat». )       ( DymanaUe. 

•  That  these  were  the  three  ancient 


tribes  of  the  Dorians  is  now  nniyersally 
acknowledged.  Milller  (Dorians,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  76,  78,  E.  T.)  has  collected  the 
principal  testimonies.  The  most  di- 
rect is  that  of  Stephen  of  Byzantinm 
(ad  TOC.  AvfjMf)  I  Avfiay,  ^vkof  Avpi^mw 
^atuf  5^  Tpcif,  'TXActs,  kqDl  n<£ft^vAoi, 
Kol  Av/Aoycj.  (Compare  also  the  words 
of  the  same  writer,  ad  yoc.  *TAActt.) 
Homer  (II.  ii.  668  j  Od.  xix.  177) ,  Hesiod 
(Frag.  vii.ed.  Gdttling),  Pindar  (Pyth. 
i.  61),  and  Ephorus  (Pr.  10),  besides 
Herodotns,  confirm  the  statement  of  ' 
Stephen.  A  mnltitnde  of  inscriptions 
from  the  rains  of  different  Dorian  towns 
lead  to  the  same  conclnsion. 

The  names  were  traced  to  PiEunphy. 
Ins  and  Dyman,  the  two  actnal  sons, 
and  Hyllns,  the  adopted  son,  of  ^gi- 
mios,  who  was  the  traditional  king  of 
Doris  at  the  time  of  the  flight  of  the 
Heracleids, 
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taking  at  the  same  time,  as  a  fonrth  name,  the  title  of 
^gialeanSy  from  JBgialeus,  the  son  of  Adrastus.' 

69.  Thus  had  Clisthenes  the  Sioyonian  done.^°  The  Athe- 
nian Clisthenes,  who  was  grandson  by  the  mother's  side  of 
the  other,  and  had  been  named  after  him,  resolved,  from 
contempt  (as  I  believe)  of  the  lonians,^  that  his  tribes  should 
not  be  the  same  as  theirs ;  and  so  followed  the  pattern  set 
him  by  his  namesake  of  Sicyon.  Having  brought  entirely 
over  to  his  own  side  the  common  people  of  Athens,  whom  he 
had  before  disdained,^  he  gave  all  the  tribes  new  names,  and 


'  .^igiftleans  was  the  ancient  name 
of  the  primitiye  loniana  of  this  tract 
(Tide  infra,  yii.  94 ;  cf .  ApoUod.  11.  i. 
§  1,  and  Strabo,  yiii.  p.  656).  Fbn. 
sanias  conjectares,  with  reason,  that 
the  term  was  deriyed  from  the  com. 
mon  word  olyta\6s, "  coast,"  and  signi. 
fied  ''the  dwellers  along  the  shore" 
(yii.  i,  §  1).  Ck)mpare  the  Attic 
wdpaXtH  (supra,  i.  69).  It  is  not  nn. 
fireqnent  to  find  a  tribe  or  tribes  of  the 
aborigfinal  inhabitants  along^de  of  the 
Hyll^ns,  Dymanes,  and  Pamphjles, 
in  a  Dorian  state.  In  Argos,  and  per- 
haps in  Epidaoms,  the  Hymithian  was 
snoh  a  tribe  (Steph.  Bjz.,  ad  voces 
Avfuuf  et '  Tppl$u>¥),  In  Corinth  there 
i^pear  to  have  been  five  snch  (Miller's 
Dorians,  voL  ii.  p.  58,  E.  T.). 

^®  An  interestmg  account  is  g^ven  hy 
Nicolas  of  Damascus,  of  the  mode  in 
which  Clisthenes  obtained  the  throne. 
Clisthenes  was  the  youngest  of  three 
brothers,  and  had  therefore,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  little  h<^  of 
the  succession.  Mjron,  howeyer,  his 
eldest  brother,  having  been  guHij  of 
adultery  with  the  wife  of  Isodemus  the 
second  brother,  Clisthenes  persuaded 
the  latter  to  revenge  himself  by  slaying 
the  adulterer.  He  then  represented  to 
him  that  he  could  not  reign  alone,  as  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  offer  the 
sacrifices;  and  was  admitted  as  joint 
king  on  this  account.  Finally,  he  had 
Isodemus  persuaded  to  go  into  volun- 
tary exile  for  a  year,  in  order  to  purge 
his  pollution ;  and  during  his  absence 
made  himself  sole  king  (Fr.  61). 


^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Clis- 
thenes was  actuated  by  ahigher  motive. 
He  abolished  the  old  tribes,  not  be- 
cause they  were  lonic^  but  because 
they  were  exclusive  ;  his  intention  was 
to  break  down  an  old  oligarchical  dis- 
tinction, and  to  admit  the  more  readily 
to  the  franchise  fresh  classes  of  the 
free  inhabitants.  The  old  tribes  were 
hereditary,  and  with  their  machinery 
of  phratnes  and  claitt  (7^),  tended 
to  confine  within  very  nairow  limits 
the  rights  of  Athenian  citizenship.  A 
free  pleha  had  grown  up  outside  the 
hereditary  tribes  at  Athens,  as  it  did 
at  Bome,and  by  the  same  means,  ex- 
cept that  in  Bome  the  element  of  forced, 
in  Athens  that  of  free,  settlers  prepon- 
derated. Clisthenes  resolved  to  admit 
all  free  Athenians  to  the  franchise,  and 
therefore  enrolled  the  entire  free  popu- 
lation in  local  tribes.  It  would  have 
been  almost  impossible  for  him  to  have 
set  up  fresh  hereditary  tribes  by  the 
side  of  the  ancient  ones ;  for  "  a  tie  of 
faith  and  feeling*'  connected  these 
together,  which  could  not  have  been 
"conjored  suddenly  up  as  a  bond  of 
union  between  comparative  strangers." 
Mr.  Grote  views  these  transactions  in 
their  true  light  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol. 
iv.  pp.  169-176). 

'  So  we  were  told  before,  that  when 
Clisthenes  **  found  himself  the  weaker, 
he  called  to  his  aid  the  common  people  " 
(ch.  66).  On  what  g^rounds  Mr.  Grote 
supposes  it  "  not  unreasonable  to  g^ve 
Clisthenes  credit  for  a  more  f orwisurd 
generous  movement  than  is  implied  in 
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made  the  number  greater  than  formerly ;  instead  of  the  four 
phylarchs  he  established  ten;^  he  likewise  placed  ten  demes 
in  each  of  the  tribes ;  *  and  he  was,  now  that  the  common 
people  took  his  part,  very  much  more  powerful  than  his 
adversaries. 

70.  Isagoras  in  his  turn  lost  ground;  and  therefore,  to 
counterplot  his  enemy,  he  caUed  in  Cleomenes,  the  Lacedse- 
monian,  who  had  already,  at  the  time  when  he  was  besieging 
the  PisistratidflB,  made  a  contract  of  friendship  with  him.  A 
charge  is  even  brought  against  Cleomenes  that  he  was  on 
terms  of  too  great  famiUarity  with  Isagoras's  wife.  At  this 
time  the  first  thing  that  he  did,  was  to  send  a  herald  and 
require  that  Clisthenes,  and  a  large  number  of  Athenians 
besides,  whom  he  called  **  The  Accursed,"  should  leave  Athens.^ 
This  message  he  sent  at  the  suggestion  of  Isagoras :  for  in  the 
affair  referred  to,  the  blood-guiltiness  lay  on  the  AlcmaeonidaB 
and  their  partisans,  while  he  and  his  friends  were  quite  clear 
of  it. 


the  literal  account  of  Herodotus,"  does 
not  appear.  We  may  certainly  do  so ; 
but  then  we  reject  the  authority  of  the 
writer  who  is  our  only  guide  in  the 
matter,  and  who,  as  a  lover  of  demo- 
cracy (vide  infra,  ch.  78),  would  not 
willingly  have  spoken  evil  of  one  who 
had  done  so  much  for  it  as  Clisthenes. 
Are  democrats  alone  of  aU  mankind 
immaculate  ? 

*  Vide  supra,  ch.  66.  By  Phylarchs, 
in  this  place,  Herodotus  probably 
means  the  drififXi^ral  rwv  <pv\uy,  who 
took  the  place  of  the  old  ^Ao/ScuriAf?;, 
as  the  heads  of  the  tribes.  The  Phy- 
larchs proper  were,  under  the  Hip- 
parchs,  the  chief  officers  of  the  cavalry 
(oomp.  Hermann's  Pol.  Ant.  of  Greece, 
§§  111  and  152). 

^  It  seems  to  ^e  quite  impossible 
that  this  passage  can  bear  the  con- 
struction given  it  by  Wachsmuth,  and 
adopted  by  Mr.  Grote  (vol.  iv.  p.  176, 
note),  or  indeed  admit  of  any  sense  but 
that  assigned  it  in  the  text.  Whether 
Herodotus  was  mistaken,  as  Hei-mann 
(1.  8.  c.)  supposes,  or  whether,  as  Schu- 


mann contends  (De  Com.  Att.  p.  363,) 
the  number  of  demes  was  originally 
100,  and  was  afterwards  increased  to 
the  170  mentioned  by  Polemo  (ap. 
Strab.  iz.  p.  575),  is  an  open  question. 
Perhaps  scarcely  sufficient  ground  has 
been  shown  for  questioning  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus. 

The  fact  is  quite  ascertained,  that 
the  demes  of  which  each  tribe  was 
composed,  were  not  locally  contiguous 
(Leake's  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  13 ;  Grote,  • 
vol.  iv.  p.  177).  It  is  a  happy  conjec- 
ture of  Mr.  Crete's,  that  the  object  in 
view  was  the  avoidance  of  those  local 
feuds  and  jealousies  of  which  we  have 
a  trace  in  the  contentions  of  the  Dia- 
crii,  the  Pediaei,  and  the  Parali  (supra, 
oh.  66,  note,  and  i.  59). 

^  The  same  demand  was  made  im- 
mediately before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thucyd.  i. 
126)  ;  when  it  was  directed  against 
Pericles,  who  was  connected,  through 
his  mother,  with  the  Alcmsdonid  fJEunily 
(infra,  vi.  131). 
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71.  The  way  in  which  "  The  Accursed  "  at  Athens  got  their 
name,  was  the  following.  There  was  a  certain  Athenian, 
called  Cylon,  a  victor  at  the  Olympic  games,**  who  aspired  to 
the  sovereignty,  and  aided  by  a  number  of  his  companions, 
who  were  of  the  same  age  with  himself,  made  an  attempt  to 
seize  the  citadel.^  But  the  attack  failed ;  and  Cylon  became 
a  suppliant  at  the  image.®  Hereupon  the  Heads  of  the 
Naucraries,®  who  at  that  time  bore  rule  in  Athens,  induced 
the  fugitives  to  remove  by  a  promise  to  spare  their  lives. 


•  Cylon  gained  the  prize  for  the 
ZlwXos,  or  double  foot-raoe  (Fansan.  i. 
xxviii.  1). 

7  Cylon*B  enterprise,  and  the  oircom- 
stances  which  led  to  it,  have  been 
better  stated  by  Bishop  Thirlwall  than 
by  Mr.  Grote.  The  latter  does  not 
appear  to  see  any  stir  of  the  democratic 
element  at  Athens,  nntU  the  time  im. 
mediately  preceding  the  legislation  of 
Solon.  Bat,  as  Dr.  Thirlwall  well  re- 
marks, the  legrislation  of  Draco,  which 
tended  to  limit  the  authority  of  the 
nobles,  cannot  have  proceeded  from 
their  own  wish,  but  must  have  been 
extorted  from  them  by  the  growing 
discontent  of  the  people  (vol.  ii.p.  18). 
A  popular  stir,  therefore,  began  before 
Draco's  legislation  —  a  demand  for 
written  laws,  like  that  which  at  Rome 
led  to  the  Decemvirato — Draco  was 
appointed  to  satisfy  this  demand,  but 
framed  his  laws  in  a  manner  "  designed 
to  overawe  and  repress  the  popular 
movement,"  which  had  led  to  his  being 
set  up  as  a  lawgiver.  The  insurrection 
of  Cylon  was  the  natural  consequence 
of  this  attempt  at  repression  ;  it  was  a 
democratic  movement,  at  least  it  de- 
rived its  chief  strength  from  the  dis- 
content of  the  masses ;  and  this,  al- 
though  Cylon  was  a  Eupatrid.  Whether 
Cylon's  views  were  selfish  or  not,  we 
cannot  say.  He  may  have  designed 
what  Pisistratus  afterwards  accom- 
plished,  or  ho  may  have  been  really 
the  Spurius  Cassius,  or  Titus  Manlius  of 
Athens.  His  failure  left  the  Athenians 
to  groan  under  the  weight  of  a  cruel 
oligarchy  for  at  least  eighteen  more 
years  (from  B.C.  612  to  B.C.  594.     See 


on  this  subject,  Hermann's  Pol.  Antiq. 
§  103,  and  the  writers  there  quoted, 
Meier,  Welcker,  and  Siebelis).  It  is 
remarkable  that  Cylon's  statue  was 
preserved  in  the  Acropolis  to  the  days 
of  Pausanias  (i.  xxviii.  §  1),  a  sign  of 
the  gratitude  of  the  people. 

*  The  account  in  Thucydides  (i.  126) 
is  much  fuller,  and  may  itself  be  com- 
pleted from  Plutarch's  Solon,  0.  12. 
According  to  these  writers,  Cylon  him- 
self escaped.  His  adherents  took  re- 
fuge in  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias, 
and  when  induced,  under  promise  of 
being  spared,  to  surrender,  fastened 
themselves  with  a  rope  to  the  statue 
of  the  goddess,  and  so  descended  into 
the  town.  On  their  way  the  rope 
broke,  or  was  cut ;  and  they  were  im- 
mediately set  upon.  Many  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  Furies, 
which  happened  to  be  near,  but  were 
slain  at  the  altars.  Megacles,  who  was 
chief  archon  at  the  time,  directed  the 
proceedings  (Heracl.  P.  i.  4)  ;  and 
hence  the  guilt  of  the  double  sacrilege 
was  considered  to  rest  chiefly  on  him. 
During  the  rule  of  Solon,  Epimenides 
was  employed  to  devise  an  expiation  of 
the  crime  j  but  the  measures  which  he 
took  (Diog.  Laert.  i.  110)  failed  to 
satisfy  public  opinion. 

•  The  Naucraries  were  divisions  of  ' 
the  ancient  tribes  :  in  each  tribe  there 
were  three  Trittyes,  and  in  each 
Trittys,  four  Naucraries.  Thus  the 
number  of  these  last  was  48.  Accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  each  Naucrary 
was  bound  to  furnish  a  vessel  to  the 
navy,  and  this  was  the  origin  of  the 
name  {yavKpapla,  ixdiTTfi  96o  iirw4(u  ira- 
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Nevertheless  they  were  all  slain;  and  the  blame  was  laid 
on  the  AlcmsBonidsB.  All  this  happened  before  the  time  of 
Pisistratns. 

72.  When  the  message  of  Cleomenes  arrived,  requiring 
Clisthenes  and  "  The  Accursed "  to  quit  the  city,  Clisthenes 
departed  of  his  own  accord.  Cleomenes,  however,  notwith- 
standing his  departure,  came  to  Athens,  with  a  small  band 
of  foUow^s ;  and  on  his  arrival  sent  into  banishment  seven 
himdred  Athenian  families,  which  were  pointed  out  to  him 
by  Isagoras.  Succeeding  here,  he  next  endeavoured  to 
dissolve  the  council,^  and  to  put  the  government  into  the 
hands  of  three  hundred  of  the  partisans  of  that  leader.  But 
the  council  resisted,  and  refused  to  obey  his  orders ;  where- 
upon Cleomenes,  Isagoras,  and  their  followers  took  possession 
of  the  citadel.  Here  they  were  attacked  by  the  rest  of  the 
Athenians,  who  took  the  side  of  the  coimcil,  and  were  besieged 
for  the  space  of  two  days ;  on  the  third  day  they  accepted 
terms,  being  allowed — at  least  such  of  them  as  were  Lacedae- 
monians— to  quit  the  country.  And  so  the  word  which  came 
to  Cleomenes  received  its  fulfilment.  For  when  he  first  went 
up  into  the  citadel,  meaning  to  seize  it,  just  as  he  was  enter- 
ing the  sanctuary  of  the  goddess,  in  order  to  question  her,  the 
priestess  arose  from  her  throne,  before  he  had  passed  the 
doors,  and  said — "  Stranger  from  Lacedeemon,  depart  hence, 
and  presume  not  to  enter  the  holy  place — it  is  not  lawful  for 
a  Dorian  to  set  foot  there."    But  he  answered,  "Oh!  woman. 


fjuurrau  PoUux  viii.  108).  This  de- 
rivation, however,  is  rather  plaoBible 
than  probable ;  and  the  accoimt  of  the 
word  which  connects  it  with  ro^ciy,  and 
makes  the  yctCicpapos  (=  va^Kkripos)  "a 
honseholder,"  is  on  all  acooimts  to  be 
preferred. 

As  Thncydides  sajs  that  the  nine 
archons  at  this  time  managed  affeirs, 
some  writers  (as  Harpooraton)  have 
confounded  the  Heads  (Prytaneis)  of 
the  Naucraries  with  the  archons.    It  is 


better  to  suppose  that  they  wero  the 
chief  miliUtry  officers,  or  that  they 
formed  a  council  or  coiurt  which  assist- 
ed the  chief  archons  in  the  decision  of 
criminal  causes  (Wachsmuth,  i.  p.  246 ; 
Thirlwall,  ii.  p.  22,  note). 

'  The  new  council  of  500,  fifty  from 
each  local  tribe,  which  Clisthenes  had 
recently  substituted  for  Solon's  council 
of  Four  Hundred.  For  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  council,  see  the  excellent 
account  in  the  Diotionaiy  of  Antiqui- 
ties (pp.  166-159). 
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I  am  not  a  Dorian,  but  an  Achaean."  *  Slighting  this  warn- 
ing, Cleomenes  made  his  attempt,  and  so  he  was  forced  to 
retire,  together  with  his  LacedaBmonians.®  The  rest  were 
cast  into  prison  by  the  Athenians,  and  condemned  to  die, — 
among  them  Timasitheiis  the  Delphian,  of  whose  prowess  and 
courage  I  have  great  things  which  I  could  tell.* 

73.  So  these  men  died  in  prison.*  The  Athenians  directly 
afterwards  recalled  Clistheues,  and  the  seven  hundred  families 
which  Cleomenes  had  driven  out;  and,  further,  they  sent 
envoys  to  Sardis,  to  make  an  alliance  with  the  Persians,  for 
they  knew  that  war  would  follow  with  Cleomenes  and  the 
Lacedaemonians.  When  the  ambassadors  reached  Sardis  and 
delivered  their  message,  Artaphemes,  son  of  Hystaspes,  who 
was  at  that  time  governor  of  the  place,  inquired  of  them 
"who  they  were,  and  in  what  part  of  the  world  they  dwelt,^ 
that  they  wanted  to  become  allies  of  the  Persians?"  The 
messengers  told  him ;  upon  which  he  answered  them  shortly 
— that  "  if  the  Athenians  chose  to  give  earth  and  water  to 
King  Darius,  he  would  conclude  an  aUiance  with  them ;  but  if 
not,  they  might  go  home  again."  After  consulting  together, 
the  envoys,  anxious  to  form  the  alliance,  accepted  the  terms ; 


-  The  Heraclid89  were,  aooording  to 
the  tmanimoTiB  tradition,  the  old  royal 
family  of  the  Peloponnese,  when  it  was 
yet  AchsQan.  Expelled  thence,  they 
had  found  a  refuge  in  Doris,  and  been 
adopted  by  the  Dorians  into  their  na- 
tion. Hence  in  the  legend  mentioned 
above  (note  ^  on  ch.  68),  Hyllus  is  the 
adopted  son  of  ^gimius  (Ephor.  Fr. 
10). 

'  The  Athenians  always  cherished  a 
lively  recollection  of  this  triumph  over 
their  great  rivals.  Even  Aristophanee^ 
notwithstanding  his  peace  policy,  can- 
not refrain  from  indulging  in  the  re- 
collection. According  to  him  Cleo- 
menes had  to  surrender  his  arms,  and 
to  retire  in  a  verv  miserable  plight — 
fffiucpbv  ^X^^  irayv  rpifidtviop,  iriy&y, 
^vw&y,  iarapdri\roSf  1^  irwu  iXxnnos 
(Lysist.  269). 

VOL.  m« 


*  Pausanias,  referring  to  this  pas- 
sage, relates  that  Timasitheus  was  a 
pancratiast,  and  had  won  three  vie- 
tories  at  the  Pythian,  and  two  at  the 
Olympian  games  (vi.  viii.  §  4).  His 
statue — ^the  work  of  Agelades  the  Ar- 
give — ^was  still  standing  at  Olympia 
when  Pausanias  wrote  (ibid.  §  6). 

*  Mr.  Blakealey  (not.  ad  loc.)  calls  in 
question  this  severity,  but  (as  it  seems 
to  me)  without  reason.  The  passage  of 
the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Lysistr. 
273)  to  which  he  refers,  belongs  to  a 
later  period  of  the  history  (see  note^ 
on  ch.  74). 

For  a  similar  instance  of  the  cowardly 
desertion  of  allies  by  the  Spartans,  see 
Thuc.  iii,  109-111. 

«  Vide  supra,  i.  153,  and  infra,  ch. 
105. 
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but  on  their  return  to  Athens,  they  fell  into  deep  disgrace  on 
account  of  their  compliance. 

74.  Meanwhile  Cleomenes,  who  considered  himself  to  have 
been  insulted  by  the  Athenians  both  in  word  and  deed,  was 
drawing  a  force  together  from  all  parts  of  the  Peloponnese, 
without  informing  any  one  of  his  object ;  which  was  to 
revenge  himself  on  the  Athenians,  and  to  establish  Isagoras, 
who  had  escaped  with  him  from  the  citadel,'  as  despot  of 
Athens.  Accordingly,  with  a  large  army,  he  invaded  the 
district  of  Eleusis,®  while  the  Boeotians,  who  had  concerted 
measures  with  him,  took  (Enoe®  and  Hysise,^  two  country- 
towns  upon  the  frontier;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Chalci- 
deans,*  on  another  side,  plundered  divers  places  in  Attica. 


7  DiBg^aised,  probably  as  a  Spartan. 

^  Aooording  to  the  Scholiast  on  Aris- 
tophanes (Lysist.  t,  8.  o.),  Cleomenes 
took  Eleosis  on  his  way  back  from 
Athens,  and  was  aided  in  so  doing  by  a 
number  of  Athenians.  These  traitors 
were  punished  by  the  confiscation  of 
their  goods,  the  razing  of  their  houses 
to  the  ground  (cf.  LiT.  ii.  41),  their 
own  condemnation  to  death,  and  the 
public  inscription  of  their  names  as 
condemned  felons  on  a  brazen  pillar  in 
the  Acropolis. 

Eleusis  was  the  key  to  Attica  on 
the  south,  and  its  possession  enabled 
Cleomenes  to  invade  whenever  he 
chose  to  do  so. 

>  The  (Eno@  here  spoken  of,  is  un. 
doubtedly  that  near  Eleutherse,  which 
belonged  to  the  tribe  Hippotho5ntis 
(Harpocration  ad  toc.).  Its  vicinity  to 
Hysisa  is  sufficient  to  prove  this  ;  for 
the  other  (Eno€  was  close  to  Marathon, 
near  the  eastern  coast,  30  miles  from 
Hysis^  (Leake's  Demes,  p.  85).  The 
exact  site  is  not  agreed  upon.  Eliepert 
places  it  at  the  modem  PalcBo-kastro, 
which  is  not  more  then  six  miles  from 
Eleusis  (Atlas  von  Hellas,  Blatt  X.). 
Leake  regards  it  as  identical  with 
Ohyfto-kastro,  which  lies  close  under 
CithsBTop,  w  &  parrow  valley  through 
which  must  have  passed  the  road  from 
Athens  to  FlatsM.     His  arguments 


appear  to  me  conclusiye  (Demi  of 
AtUca,  pp.  129-131). 

GSno6  was  a  place  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thucyd. 
ii.  18,  19,  viii.  98).  It  was  taken  by 
the  Bceotians,  B.c.  411,  but  probably 
soon  after  recovered  by  Athens. 

*  HysisB  lay  on  the  north  side  of  Ci- 
thsBron,  in  the  plain  of  the  Asopus 
(infra,  ix.  15,  25 j  Qtrab.  ix.p.  587),  be- 
tween Platsea  and  Erythrea.  It  belonged 
naturally  and  commonly  to  Boeotia. 
Homer  mentions  it  under  the  name  of 
Hyria,  as  a  Boeotian  city.  (D.  ii.  496. 
Compare  Strab.  1.  s.  c.)  It  seems  to 
have  been  recaptured  by  Athens  soon 
after  this  (infra,  vi.  108),  but  to  have 
reverted  to  Thebes  before  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thucyd.  iii.  24'; 
viii.  98). 

'  Chalcis  had  been  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  in  Greece^  It  was  said 
to  have  been  originally  a  colony  from 
Athens  (Strab.  x.  p.  651),  but  shortly 
acquired  complete  independence.  In  a 
war  which  it  had  maintained  with  Ere- 
tria,  some  considerable  time  before 
this,  all  Greece  had  been  concerned  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other  (Thucyd.  i. 
15,  and  infra,  ch.  99).  Few  cities  sent 
out  so  many,  or  such  distant  colonies. 
The  whole  peninsula  situated  between 
the  Thermaio  and  Stiymonio  gulfs,  ac- 
quired the  name  of  Chalcidic^  from  the 
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The  Athenians,  notwithstanding  that  danger  threatened  them 
from  every  quarter,  pnt  off  all  thought  of  the  Boeotians  and 
Ghalcideans  till  a  future  time,'  and  marched  against  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  who  were  at  Eleusis.* 

75.  As  the  two  hosts  were  about  to  engage,  first  of  all 
the  Corinthians,  bethinking  themselves  that  they  were  per- 
petrating a  wrong,  changed  their  minds,  and  drew  off  from 
the  main  army.  Then  Demaratus,  son  of  Ariston,  who  was 
himself  king  of  Sparta  and  joint-leader  of  the  expedition, 
and  who  till  now  had  had  no  sort  of  quarrel  with  Cleomenes, 
followed  their  example.  On  account  of  this  rupture  between 
the  kings,  a  law  was  passed  at  Sparta,  forbidding  both 
monarchs  to  go  out  together  with  the  army,  as  had  been  the 
custom  hitherto.  The  law  also  provided  that,  as  one  of  the 
kings  was  to  be  left  behind,  one  of  the  Tyndarid®  should  also 
remain  at  home;^  whereas  hitherto  both  had  accompanied 
the  expeditions,  as  auxiliaries.  So  when  the  rest  of  the  allies 
saw  that  the  LacedaBmonian  kings  were  not  of  one  mind,  and 
that  the  Corinthian  troops  had  quitted  their  post,  they  like- 
wise drew  off  and  departed. 

76.  This  was  the  fourth  time  that  the  Dorians  had  invaded 


nnmber  of  Chaloidean  eettlements 
(Thucyd.  passim).  Seriphns,  Pepare- 
thus,  and  others  of  the  Cyclades,  were 
Chalddean  (Seym.  ChioSi  1.  585).  In 
Italy  and  Sicily,  the  colonies  of  Chalcia 
exceeded  in  number  those  of  any  other 
state.  Naxos,  Leontini,  Catana,  Zancl^, 
Bheginm,  and  Cnma,  were  among 
them  (Thucyd.  vi.  8,  4;  Strab.  vi.  p. 
870). 

The  g^Tcmment  of  Chalcis  was  aris- 
tocratic (vide  infra,  ch.  77).  Its  site  is 
fixed  by  the  fact  that  it  lay  exactly  at 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel  of 
the  Euripus  (Strab.  x.  p.  648).  It 
is  therefore  the  modem  Egripo,  or 
Negropont. 

•  Compare  the  rery  similar  course 
taken  by  Perioles  in  the  campaign  of 
B.C.  445  (Thuc,  i.  114), 

^  The  situation  of  Eleusis  is  very  dis- 
tinctly marked.    It  lay  on  the  ooAst 


(Scylax,  Peripl  p.  47;  Strab.  ix.  p. 
572),  opposite  Salamis,  at  the  point 
where  the  western  Cephissus  reached 
the  sea.  (Pausan.  i.  xxxWii.  §  7.)  It 
thus  commanded  the  coast  route  from 
the  Peloponnese  into  Attica.  (Leake's 
Demi,  p.  154).  The  little  village  of 
Lepsina  ('EAcuo-iya)  marks  the  site. 

*  By  the  TyndaridsB  are  meant  the 
sacred  images,  or  rather  symbols,  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  which  soveral 
writers  tell  us  were  objects  of  reli- 
gious worship  at  Sparta.  Plutarch 
(De  Amor,  Frat.  p.  478,  A.)  says  they 
were  two  oblong  blocks  of  wood,  joined 
together  by  two  transverse  spars.  It 
would  seem  that  it  was  possible  to 
separate  them.  Examples  of  the 
superstitious  regard  attached  by  the 
Ghndeks  to  images  will  be  found,  infra, 
chs.  80,  81,  and  viii.  64,  88.  See  also 
Above,  note  •  ou  ch,  67. 
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Attica :  twice  they  came  as  enemies,  and  twice  they  came  to 
do  good  service  to  the  Athenian  people.  Their  first  invasion 
took  place  at  the  period  when  they  founded  Megara,®  and  is 
rightly  placed  in  the  reign  of  Codrus  at  Athens  ;  "^  the  second 
and  third  occasions  were  when  they  came  from  Sparta  to 
drive  out  the  Fisistratidse ;  the  fourth  was  the  present  attack, 
when  Cleomenes,  at  the  head  of  a  Peloponnesian  army,  en- 
tered at  Eleusis.  Thus  the  Dorians  had  now  four  times 
invaded  Attica.® 

77.  So  when  the  Spartan  army  had  broken  up  from  its 
quarters  thus  ingloriously,  the  Athenians,  wishing  to  revenge 
themselves,  marched  first  against  the  Chalcideans.  The 
Boeotians,  however,  advancing  to  the  aid  of  the  latter  as  far 
as  the  Euripus,  the  Athenians  thought  it  best  to  attack  them 
first.  A  battle  was  fought  accordingly;  and  the  Athenians 
gained  a  very  complete  victory,  killing  a  vast  number  of  the 
enemy,  and  taking  seven  himdred  of  them  alive.  After  this, 
on  the  very  same  day,  they  crossed  into  Euboea,  and  engaged 
the  Chalcideans  with  the  like  success;  whereupon  they  left 


*  According  to  FanBanias  (i.  xzxiz. 
§  4),  Megara  existed  before  the  Dorian 
invasion,  and  was  at  that  time  an  Athe- 
nian town.  According  to  Strabo  (iz. 
p.  670)  and  Herodotus,  it  was  first 
foonded,  after  that  invasion,  by  the 
the  Dorians.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  the  tract  of  country,  afterwards 
called  the  Megarid,  at  this  time  be« 
longed  to  Athens,  and  was  taken  from 
them  by  the  invaders. 

7  The  story  went,  that  many  fugitives 
from  the  Peloponnese  having  fled  be- 
fore the  Dorian  conquerors,  and  fonnd 
a  refage  in  Attica — among  the  rest 
Melanthus  and  his  eon  Codrus,  from 
Pylos  (vide  supra,  ch.  65) — ^it  was 
thought  necessary  to  make  an  attack 
upon  Attica  from  the  Peloponnese 
(about  B.C,  1050),  Corinth  and  Mes- 
senia  were  the  chief  instigators  of  the 
invasion.  It  resulted  in  a  battle, 
wherein  Codrus  devoted  himself  for 
his  country,  in  consequence  of  an  oracle 
which  declared  that  Athens  must  either 


be  conquered  or  lose  her  king.  He 
disguised  himself,  and  was  slain,  after 
which  victory  declared  for  the  Athe- 
nians. The  Feloponnesians,  however, 
retained  their  hold  upon  the  Megarid, 
which  thenceforth  became  a  Dorian 
state.  (Pausan.  1.  s.  c. ;  Strab.  L  b.c.  ; 
Cic.  Tusc.  i.  48.) 

^  Some  commentators,  among  them 
Hr.  Blakesley  (note  202  ad  loc.)i  have 
made  a  difficulty  here,  which  does  not 
exist  in  the  text.  The  four  expedi. 
tions,  two  friendly  and  two  hostile, 


1.  The  expedition  in  the  reign  of 
Codrus — (hostile). 

2.  The  attack  of  Anohimolius  on  the 
Pisistratid0&~  (friendly) . 

8.  The  attack  of  Cleomenes  on  the 
same — (friendly) . 

4.  The  expedition  under  Cleomenes 
and  Demaratus — (hostile). 

The  coming  of  Cleomenes  to  help 
Isagoras  is  simply  not  counted,  since 
it  was  not  a  military  expedition. 
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four  thousand  settlers  *  upon  the  lands  of  the  Hippobotse,^ — 
which  is  the  name  the  Chalcideans  give  to  their  rich  men. 
All  the  Chalcidean  prisoners  whom  they  took  were  put  in 
irons,  and  kept  for  a  long  time  in  close  confinement,  as  like- 
wise were  the  Boeotians,  until  the  ransom  asked  for  them  was 
paid ;  and  this  the  Athenians  fixed  at  two  minae 
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made  an  offering  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  ransom-money :  and 
expended  it  on  the  hrazen  chariot  drawn  hy  four  steeds,* 
which  stands  on  the  left  hand  immediately  that  one  enters 
the  gateway*  of  the  citadel.  The  inscription  nms  as  fol- 
lows : — 

*'  When  Chalois  and  Boeotia  dared  her  might, 
Athens  snbdued  their  pride  in  valorons  fight ; 
Gaye  bonds  for  insnlts ;  and,  the  ransom  paid, 
From  the  fall  tenths  these  steeds  for  Pallas  made/' 

78.  Thus  did  the  Athenians  increase  in  strength.  And  it 
is  plain  enough,  not  from  this  instance  only,  but  from  many 
everywhere,  that  freedom  is  an  excellent  thing;  since  even 
the  Athenians,  who,  while  they  continued  under  the  rule  of 
tyrants,  were  not  a  whit  more  valiant  than  any  of  their 
neighbours,  no  sooner  shook  off  the  yoke  than  they  became 
decidedly  the  first  of  alL  These  things  show  that,  while 
undergoing  oppression,  they  let  themselves  be  beaten,  since 
then  they  worked  for  a  master ;  but  so  soon  as  they  got  their 
freedom,  each  man  was  eager  to  do  the  best  he  could  for 
himself.     So  fared  it  now  with  the  Athenians. 

79.  Meanwhile  the  Thebans,  who  longed  to  be  revenged  on 
the  Athenians,  had  sent  to  the  oracle,  and  been  told  by  the 
Pythoness  that  of  their  own  strength  they  would  be  unable  to 
accomplish  their  wish:  "they  must  lay  the  matter,"  she 
said,  **  before  the  many- voiced,  and  ask  the  aid  of  those 
nearest  them."     The  messengers,  therefore,  on  their  return. 


B  Pausanias  saw  this  im  the  same 
place.  Kal  Kpfta  ir  c  i  r  a  i  x'*^^^'^^^  ^® 
says,  &irb  Bottar&y  ZtKdrTj,  Kot  XaXjct' 
Uuv  rwv  iy  Eh$ol(f.     (l.  xxviii.  §  2.) 

*  For  a  foil  description  of  this  gate* 
way,  the  great  Propylcea,  the  most 
magnificent  of  the  works  of  Pericles, 
Beo  Leake's  Demi  of  Attica  (toI.  i. 
pp.  316-318 ;  compare  Wordsworth's 
Greece,  p.  192,  and  the  article  Pso- 
PTLifiA,  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Antiq.  p. 
963).  It  filled  np  the  whole  western 
end  of  the  acropolis,  and  through  it 


was  the  only  entrance  into  the  fortified 
enclosare.  The  cost  of  the  constrac- 
tion  was  2012  talents  (nearly  half  a 
million  of  onr  money),  and  the  time 
which  it  took  in  building  five  years 
(Harpocrat.  ad  too.).  The  feelings 
with  whidi  it  was  regarded  by  the 
Athenians  may  be  gathered  from  Aris- 
tophanes (Bq.  1226-1228).  Epaminon- 
das  is  said  to  hare  threatened  that  ho 
wonld  carry  the  whole  building  to 
Thebes,  to  adorn  the  Cadmeia  there, 
(^sch.  de  F.  Leg.  p.  278,  Beiske.) 
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called  a  meeting,  and  laid  the  answer  of  the  oracle  before 
the  people,  who  no  sooner  heard  the  advice  to  "  ask  the  aid 
of  those  nearest  them  "  than  they  exclaimed, — "  What !  are 
not  they  who  dwell  the  nearest  to  ns  the  men  of  Tanagra,  of 
Coronsea,  and  Thespise?^  Yet  these  men  always  fight  on  our 
side,®  and  have  aided  us  with  a  good  heart  all  through  the 
war.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  ask  them  ?  But  maybe  this  is  not 
the  true  meaning  of  the  oracle." 

80.  As  they  were  thus  discoursing  one  with  another,  a 
certain  man,  informed  of  the  debate,  cried  out, — "  Methinks 
that  I  understand  what  course  the  oracle  would  recommend 
to  us.  Asopus,  they  say,  had  two  daughters,  Thebe  and 
Egina.*  The  god  means  that,  as  these  two  were  sisters,  we 
ought  to  ask  the  Eginetans  to  lend  us  aid."  As  no  one  was 
able  to  hit  on  any  better  explanation,  the  Thebans  forthwith 
sent  messengers  to  Egina,  and,  according  to  the  advice  of  the 
oracle,  asked  their  aid,  as  the  people  "  nearest  to  them."    In 


^  A  question  has  been  raised,  why 
these  three  cities  shonld  have  been 
singled  ont,  since,  at  any  rate,  CoronsBa 
is  not  one  of  the  nearest  neighbours 
of  Thebes.  The  answer  would  seem 
to  be,  that  they  are  named  from  com- 
bining importance  with  nearness  of 
locality.  The  Erythrseans,  Haliartians, 
Ac.,  who  lay  nearer  to  Thebes,  were 
too  weak  to  deserve  mention  in  snch  a 
connection. 

'  Here  we  may  discern  the  hegemony 
of  Thebes  over  the  other  cities  of  Bcbo- 
tia,  of  which  there  are  traces  throngh- 
out  Herodotns,  but  which  only  appears 
plainly  in  Thncydides  (iv.  91).  On 
what  the  hegemony  rested  is  not  very 
clear.  Thebes  herself  claimed  to  have 
founded  the  other  cities  of  Bceotia 
(Thuc.  iiL  61),  but  probably  without 
any  sufficient  grounds.  The  original 
confederacy  is  thought  to  have  con- 
tained fourteen  cities  (Hermann's  Pol. 
Ant.  §  179)  ;  but  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war  there  seem  to  have  been  only 
ten.  The  following  are  sufficiently 
ascertained:  Thebes,  Tanagra,  Coro- 
nssa,  TfaespisB,  Orchomenus,  Haliartus, 


CopsD,  Lebadea,  Anthedon,  and  Plataea. 
The  other  four  are  thought  to  have 
been  Chaeronsea,  Chalia,  Oropus,  and 
EleuthersB.  (Of.  Clinton,  F.  H.  voL  ii. 
pp.  485-487,  where  the  list  is  given 
correctly,  with  one  exception,  viz.  the 
substitution  of  the  district  Parasopia 
for  the  town  Chalia.  For  this  town 
cf.  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voa,  and  Harm. 
Oxon.  29,  1.  p.  67.) 

•So   Pindar   (lath.    vii.   15-18,   ed. 
Dissen.) — 

"XPh  y  Iv  iirrawvXonri  Ofifiait  rpa^vra 

A171V9  X"P»'''oi»  &MTOV  irpovifxeiv, 

iraTpor  ovvena  iiivficu  fivovro  0vyarptt  *A<r«»- 

S^Xorarait  t*  t.  X. 

And  compare  the  allusions  in  Kern, 
iii.  8-5,  and  iv.  19-22.  Egina  is  con- 
stantly found  as  the  daughter  of  Aso- 
pus, Theb^  less  often.  (Cf .  Pherecyd. 
Frag.  78  j  Apollod.  L  ix.  3 ;  in.  xii.  6; 
SchoL  ap.  Pind.  Nem.  iv.  22 ;  Schol.  ap. 
Callimach.  Hymn,  in  Del.  78.)  A  good 
understanding  seemB  in  fact  to  have 
existed  between  Boeotia  and  Egina  from 
very  early  times :  the  ground  of  it  waa 
a  common  jealousy  of  Athens. 
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answer  fo  this  petition,  the  Eginetans  said^  that  they  wotild 
give  them  the  MsLcidsb^  for  helpers. 

81.  The  Thebans  now,  relying  on  the  assistance  of  the 
^acidaB,  ventured  to  renew  the  war ;  but  they  met  with  so 
rough  a  reception,  that  they  resolved  to  send  to  the  Eginetans 
again,  returning  the  ^acidae,  and  beseeching  them  to  send 
some  men  instead.  The  Eginetans,  who  were  at  that  time  a 
most  flourishing  people,^  elated  with  their  greatness,  and  at 
the  same  time  calling  to  mind  their  ancient  feud  with 
Athens,^  agreed  to  lend  the  Thebans  aid,  and  forthwith  went 
to  war  with  the  Athenians,  without  even  giving  them  notice 
by  a  herald.*  The  attention  of  these  latter  being  engaged  by 
the  struggle  with  the  Boeotians,  the  Eginetans  in  their  ships 
of  war  made  descents  upon  Attica,  plundered  Phjderum,^  and 
ravaged  a  vast  number  of  the  townships  upon  the  sea-board, 
whereby  the  Athenians  suffered  very  grievous  damage. 

82.  The  ancient  feud  between  the  Eginetans  and  Athenians 
arose  out  of  the  following  circumstances.  Once  upon  a  time 
the  land  of  Epidaurus  would  bear  no  crops ;  and  the  Epidau- 
rians  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi  concerning  their 


*  The  superstitious  value  attached 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  images  of  the 
^acids  (Peleusand  Telamon)  appears 
again  before  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
when  these  same  images  were  ex- 
pressly sent  for,  and  the  battle  was  not 
fought  till  they  arrived  (viii.  64,  and 
83).  It  is  noticeable  that  Herodotus, 
with  his  usual  devout  faith,  identifies 
the  images  with  the  gods  themselves. 
(Cf.  Grote,  iv.  p.  229,  and  snpra,  ch. 
75,  note*.) 

*  Eusebius  (Chron.  Can.  i.  xxxvL) 
g^ves  the  Eginetans  the  empire  of  the 
sea  ($a\aff(roKparla)  for  the  ten  years 
immediately  preceding  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes,  i.  e.  from  B.C.  490  to  b.c.  480. 
Herodotus  apparently  would  extend 
the  term  and  make  it  begrln  earlier.  So 
far  back  as  the  reign  of  Cambyses  they 
had  made  a  naval  expedition  to  Crete, 
defeated  the  Samian  settlers  at  Cydonia 
(supra,  iii.  59),  and  founded  a  colony 
there  (Strab.  viii.  p.  545) ;  and  it  was 


probably  their  naval  power  and  com- 
mercial enterprise  (supra,  iv.  152) 
which  had  made  them  obnoxious  to  the 
Samiansat  a  far  earlier  period  (iii.  59.) 
They  appear  to  have  been  the  most 
ent^^rising  of  the  Dorians,  and  in 
their  getieral  character,  *'  oligarchical, 
wealthy,  commercial,  and  powerful  at 
sea,  were  more  analogous  to  Corinth 
than  to  any  other  Dorian  state." 
(Grote  iv.  p.  229 ;  see  also  Midler's 
Eginetans  for  the  full  early  history  of 
this  people.) 
'  Belated  in  the  next  chapter. 

*  "Exceptio  probat  regulam.*'  In 
Greece,  as  at  Borne  (Li v.  i.  82),  and  in 
modem  Europe,  war  was,  by  the  rules 
of  international  law,  preceded  by  a 
declaration.  (Instances  occur,  Thncyd. 
ii.  12  ;  V.  41,  &o. ;  cf .  Wachsmuth, 
vol.  i.  p.  133.) 

*  The  port  of  Athens  at  the  time. 
(Vide  supra,  ch.  63,  note  ^.) ' 
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affliction.  The  answer  bade  them  set  up  the  images  of 
Damia  and  Auxesia,®  and  promised  them  better  fortime  when 
that  should  be  done.  '*  Shall  the  images  be  made  of  bronze 
or  stone?"  the  Epidaurians  asked;  but  the  Pythoness 
replied,  '*  Of  neither:  but  let  them  be  made  of  the  garden 
oUve."^  Then  the  Epidaurians  sent  to  Athens  and  asked 
leave  to  cut  oUve  wood  in  Attica,  beheving  the  Athenian 
olives  to  be  the  hoHest ;  or,  according  to  others,  because  there 
were  no  olives  at  that  time  anywhere  else  in  all  the  world  but 
at  Athens.®  The  Athenians  answered  that  they  would  give 
them  leave,  but  on  condition  of  their  bringing  oflferings  year 
by  year  to  Minerva  PoUas  and  to  Erechtheus.^    The  Epidau- 


*  Damia  and  Anzesia  are  nndonbt- 
ed]y  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  the  "  great 
goddesses/'  whose  moat  celebrated 
shrine  was  at  Elensis.  The  well-known 
passage  of  Pausanias,  where  reference 
is  made  to  these  chapters  in  Herodotus, 
leaves  no  donbt  upon  this  point  (ii. 
XXX.  5,  I^Bvffd  aipurt  Karh  rdi  mnh,'Kaff  & 
ff 9r7  KoL  'EAc v(r<vi  Bhtw  yofil(ovffi) .  What 
the  exact  origin  of  the  names  may  be, 
is  not  quite  so  easy  to  determine. 
Auxesia  seems  clearly  to  be  the  god- 
dess of  increase  (aH^Tiffis),  that  is,  the 
goddess  who  blesses  the  land  with  in- 
crease, which  was  the  office  of  Proser- 
pine when  coupled  with  Ceres.  (Pau- 
san.  Tin.  liii.  3.)  Damia  has  been 
thought  to  be  Demia,  the  people's  god- 
dess (Bahr,  ad  loc.),  or  again,  Damia, 
the  charioteer  (Welcker,  Zeitschrift 
fiir  Greschicht.  d.  Kunst,  i.  p.  130)  ; 
but  it  appears  rather  to  be  Aa-fxcua, 
"  Earth-mother,"  and  so  equivalent  to 
Ddm^ter,  the  ordinary  Greek  name  of 
Ceres.  (Cf.  Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  xii.  p. 
245.)  The  name  was  in  after.times 
transferred  to  Bome,  where  Ceres  was 
known  as  "  Damia,"  and  her  priestess 
as  "Damiatrix."  (Festus,  sub  voc. 
Damium.) 

7  Statues  in  wood  {^6aya)  preceded 
those  in  stone  and  bronze.  The  ma- 
terial suited  a  ruder  state  of  the  arts. 
(See  Diet,  of  Antiq.  ad  voc  **  Statu- 
ary.") 

^  This  isj  of  course,  not  true,  for  the 


olive  had  been  cultivated  in  the  east 
from  a  very  remote  antiquity.  (Deute- 
ronomy vi.  11 ;  viii.  8,  &c.)  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  likely  that  the  olive  may 
have  been  introduced  into  Attica  from 
Asia,  before  it  was  known  to  the  rest 
of  Grreece.  Pausanias  calls  the  tree  in 
the  Pandroseium  (see  the  next  note) 
**  the  most  ancient  in  the  world "  (i. 
XXX.  §  2),  and  one  of  those  in  the 
Academy  the  second  oldest.  The  olive 
was  at  all  times  regarded  as  the  special 
pride  of  Attica,  where  (according  to 
Sophocles)  it  grew  spontaneously,  and 
attained  a  greater  size  (t  ra^r  OdXXu 
Hiyiffra  x^P<h  ^^'  ^ol.  700)  than 
elsewhere.  A  vase  of  oil  from  the 
sacred  olives  of  Academus  was  the 
prize  given  to  victors  at  the  Panathe- 
naic  games  (Aristot.  Fr.  266;  comp. 
Pind.  Nem.  x.  61  et  seqq.). 

•  By  "  Minerva  Polias  '*  we  are  to 
understand  the  Minerva  who  presided 
over  the  city  (ir<JAij).  Her  temple  in 
later  times  was  a  portion  of  the  build- 
ing known  to  the  Athenians  by  the 
general  name  of  Erechtheium,  which 
stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  acropolis, 
nearly  opposite  the  spot  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  Parthenon,  and  was 
traditionally  regarded  as  founded  by 
Erechtheus,  the  tutelar  hero  of  Attica, 
and  as  the  place  of  his  burial.  This 
building  contained,  towards  the  west, 
the  Pandroseium,  or  temple  of  Pan- 
droeuB ;  towards  the  east,  divided  only 
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rians  agreed,  and  having  obtained  what  they  wanted,  made  the 
images  of  oKve  wood,  and  set  them  up  in  their  own  country. 
Henceforth  their  land  bore  its  crops ;  and  they  duly  paid  the 
Athenians  what  had  been  agreed  upon. 

88.  Anciently,  and  even  down  to  the  time  when  this  took 
place,  the  Eginetans  were  in  all  things  subject  to  the  Epidau- 
rians,^  and  had  to  cross  over  to  Epidaurus  for  the  trial  of  all 
suits  in  which  they  were  engaged  one  with  another.*  After 
this,  however,  the  Eginetans  built  themselves  ships,  and, 
growing  proud,  revolted  from  the  Epidaurians.  Having  thus 
come  to  be  at  enmity  with  them,  the  Eginetans,  who  were 
masters  of  the  sea,  ravaged  Epidaurus,  and  even  carried  off 
these  very  images  of  Damia  and  Auxesia,  which  they  set  up 
in  their  own  country,  in  the  interior,  at  a  place  called  (Ea,® 
about  twenty  furlongs  from  their  city.  This  done,  they  fixed 
a  worship  for  the  images,  which  consisted  in  part  of  sacri- 
fices, in  part  of  female  satiric  choruses ;  *  while  at  the  same 
time  they  appointed  certain  men  to  furnish  the  choruses,  ten 
for  each  goddess.  These  choruses  did  not  abuse  men,  but 
only  the  women  of  the  country.  Holy  orgies  of  a  similar 
kind  were  in  use  also  among  the  Epidaurians,  and  likewise 
another  sort  of  holy  orgies,  whereof  it  is  not  lawful  to  speak. 


by  a  party- wall,  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Poliafl.  In  the  former,  most  probably 
in  the  southern  projection,  snpported 
by  the  Caryatides,  was  the  saored 
olive  (infra,  viii.  55)*  In  the  latter 
was  an  altar  to  Erechthens,  who  was 
identified  with  Neptnne  at  Athens. 
(See  Col.  Leake*8  very  jndicions  re- 
marks in  his  'Athens  and  Demi  of 
Attica,'  vol.  i.  pp.  338-345,  and  Appen- 
dix, §  17.) 

^  Egina  had  been  colonized  from 
Epidaurus  (infra,  viii.  4f5 ;  Pausan.  ii. 
zxix.  5),  but  seems  to  have  been  less 
independent  than  most  colonies.  (Her- 
mann, Pol.  Ant.  §  73.) 

'  Compare  the  case  of  the  Athenian 
subject-allies.  (Xen.  de  Bep.  Ath.  i. 
16-18.) 

>No  sufficient  materials  exist  for 
fijdng  the  situation  of  (Ea,  which  is 


not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer.  It 
was  probably  where  Kiepert  places  it, 
near  the  centre  of  the  island,  on  the 
site  of  the  modem  Egina.  (Chandler, 
vol.  ii.  ch,  iv.  p.  18.)  Bahr  is  cer- 
tainly wrong  in  supposing  it  to  have 
been  near  the  temple  of  Minerva,  at 
the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  island ; 
for  that  is  more  than  double  the  proper 
distance  from  the  capital  (45  stades 
instead  of  20). 

*  Compare  the  similar  customs  at 
the  Eleusinian  festival,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  peculiar  meaning  of  the 
words  yt<pvpl(fty,  ytipvpiirr^iSy  and  to 
the  expression,  &<nrtp  4^  afid^ris.  (See 
Bentley  upon  Phalaris,  p.  180.)  There 
too  we  hear  that  the  women  "  abused 
one  another**  (4\oti6pov¥  oAA^Acuf. 
Suid.  in  rdk  i^  &fia{»r.) 
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84.  After  the  robbery  of  the  images  the  Epidaurians  ceased 
to  make  the  stipulated  payments  to  the  Athenians,  wherefore 
the  Athenians  sent  to  Epidaurus  to  remonstrate.  But  the 
Epidaurians  proved  to  them  that  they  were  not  guilty  of  any 
wrong: — "While  the  images  continued  in  their  country," 
they  said,  "they  had  duly  paid  the  oflferings  according  to  the 
agreement ;  now  that  the  images  had  been  taken  from  them, 
they  were  no  longer  under  any  obligation  to  pay :  the  Athe- 
nians should  make  their  demand  of  the  Eginetans,  in  whose 
possession  the  figm*es  now  were/*  Upon  this  the  Athenians 
sent  to  Egina,  and  demanded  the  images  back;  but  the 
Eginetans  answered  that  the  Athenians  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  them. 

85.  After  this  the  Athenians  relate  that  they  sent  a  trireme 
to  Egina  with  certain  citizens  on  board,  and  that  these  men, 
who  bore  commission  from  the  state,  landed  in  Egina,  and 
sought  to  take  the  images  away,  considering  them  to  be  their 
own,  inasmuch  as  they  were  made  of  their  wood.  And  first 
they  endeavoured  to  wrench  them  from  their  pedestals,  and  so 
carry  them  oflf;  but  failing  herein,  they  in  the  next  place  tied 
ropes  to  them,  and  set  to  work  to  try  if  they  could  haul  them 
down.  In  the  midst  of  their  hauling  suddenly  there  was  a 
thunderclap,  and  with  the  thunderclap  an  earthquake;  and 
the  crew  of  the  trireme  were  forthwith  seized  with  madness, 
and,  like  enemies,  began  to  kill  one  another;  until  at  last 
there  was  but  one  left,  who  returned  alone  to  Phalerum.* 

86.  Such  is  the  account  given  by  the  Athenians.  The 
Eginetans  deny  that  there  was  only  a  single  vessel: — "Had 
there  been  only  one,"  they  say,  "  or  no  more  than  a  few,  they 
would  easily  have  repulsed  the  attack,  even  if  they  had  had 
no  fleet  at  all ;  but  the  Athenians  came  against  them  with  a 
large  number  of  ships,  wherefore  they  gave  way,  and  did  not 
hazard    a    battle."      They  do  not  however  explain  clearly 


*  Similar  stories  are  frequent  in 
Pansanias.  (See  i.  xriii.  2  ;  iii.  xvi. 
6 ;  Yii.  xiz.  3,  &o,)    Compare  also  the 


tale  in  Athemens  (xv.  xii.  p.  672  B.), 
and  the  story  of  the  preserration  ol 
Delphi  (infra,  viii.  37). 
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whether  it  was  from  a  conviction  of  their  own  inferiority  at 
sea  that  they  yielded,  or  whether  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  that  which  in  fact  they  did.  Their  account  is  that  the 
Athenians,  disembarking  from  their  ships,  when  they  found 
that  no  resistance  was  offered,  made  for  the  statues,  and  fail- 
ing to  wrench  them  from  their  pedestals,  tied  ropes  to  them 
and  began  to  haul.  Then,  they  say, — and  some  people  will 
perhaps  believe  them,  though  I  for  my  part  do  not, — ^the  two 
statues,  as  they  were  being  dragged  and  hauled,  fell  down 
both  upon  their  knees ;  in  which  attitude  they  still  remain.® 
Such,  according  to  them,  was  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians ; 
they  meanwhile,  having  learnt  beforehand  what  was  intended, 
had  prevailed  on  the  Argives  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  ; 
and  the  Athenians  accordingly  were  but  just  landed  on  their 
coasts  when  the  Argives  came  to  their  aid.  Secretly  and 
silently  they  crossed  over  from  Epidaurus,  and,  before  the 
Athenians  were  aware,  cut  off  their  retreat  to  their  ships,  and 
fell  upon  them ;  and  the  thunder  came  exactly  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  the  earthquake  with  it. 

87.  The  Argives  and  the  Eginetans  both  agree  in  giving 
this  account ;  and  the  Athenians  themselves  acknowledge  that 
but  one  of  their  men  returned  alive  to  Attica.  According  to 
the  Argives,  he  escaped  from  the  battle  in  which  the  rest  of 
the  Athenian  troops  were  destroyed  by  them.''  According  to 
the  Athenians,  it  was  the  god  who  destroyed  their  troops ; 
and  even  this  one  man  did  not  escape,  for  he  perished  in  the 
following  manner.  When  he  came  back  to  Athens,  bringing 
word  of  the  calamity,  the  wives  of  those  who  had  been  sent 
out  on  the  expedition  took  it  sorely  to  heart,  that  he  alone 
should  have  survived  the   slaughter  of  all  the  rest; — ^they 


•  The  'statues  were  still  shown  in 
the  days  of  Pansanias,  who  says  he  saw 
them  (ll.  XXX.  5,  ft^Sv  rt  rk  iiyd\fiara^ 
icol  $6tMrd  (r^KTi).  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, mention  their  attitnde,  which 
was  very  nnnsnal. 

^  Paris  of  Samos  (the  pnpiiof  Theo- 


phrastns)  preferred  the  Argiveacconnt. 
He  considered  the  war  to  hare  origin- 
ated in  the  nayal  aggressions  of  Egina 
npon  Athens.  His  habitual  careless- 
ness has  made  him  call  the  Argives 
Spartans.  (Cf.  Pragm,  Hist.  Qr.  ii. 
pp.  481  and  488.) 
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therefore  crowded  round  the  man,  and  struck  him  with  the 
brooches  by  which  their  dresses  were  fastened — each,  as  she 
struck,  asking  him,  where  he  had  left  her  husband.  And  the 
man  died  in  this  way.  The  Athenians  thought  the  deed  of 
the  women  more  horrible  even  than  the  fate  of  the  troops; 
as  however  they  did  not  know  how  else  to  punish  them,  they 
changed  their  dress  and  compelled  them  to  wear  the  costume 
of  the  lonians.  Till  this  time  the  Athenian  women  had  worn 
a  Dorian  dress,  shaped  nearly  like  that  which  prevails  at 
Corinth.  Henceforth  they  were  made  to  wear  the  linen  tunic, 
which  does  not  require  brooches.® 

88.  In  very  truth,  however,  this  dress  is  not  originally 
Ionian,  but  Carian;^  for  anciently  the  Greek  women  all  wore 
the  costume  which  is  now  called  the  Dorian.  It  is  said 
further  that  the  Argives  and  Eginetans  made  it  a  custom, 
on  this  same  account,  for  their  women  to  wear  brooches  half 
as  large  again  as  formerly,  and  to  offer  brooches  rather  than 
anything  else  in  the  temple  of  these  goddesses.  They  also 
forbade  the  bringing  of  anything  Attic  into  the  temple,  were 
it  even  a  jar  of  earthenware,^  and  made  a  law  that  none  but 
native  drinking  vessels  should  be  used  there  in  time  to  come.* 


^  The  large  horseshoe  brooch  with 
which  ladies  in  our  times  occasionally 
fasten  their  shawls,  closely  resembles 
the  ancient  ircp^vi;,  which  was  not  a 
buckle,  bnt  "  a  brooch,  consisting  of  a 
pin,  and  a  cnrred  portion,  fnniiBhed 
with  a  hook."  The  Dorian  tonic  was 
of  woollen ;  it  had  no  sleeves,  and  was 
fastened  over  both  the  shonlders  by 
brooches.  It  was  scanty  and  short, 
sometimes  scarcely  reaching  the  knee. 
The  Ionic  tnnic  was  of  linen  :  it  had 
short  loose  sleeves,  as  we  see  in  statnes 
of  the  Muses,  and  so  did  not  need 
brooches ;  it  was  a  long  and  full  dress 
hiding  the  form,  and  reaching  down 
generally  to  the  feet.  (Cf.  Diet,  of 
Ant.,  Articles  Fihulaf  and  Tunica.) 

The  poets  frequently  represented 
the  trtpirn  as  made  use  of  to  blind  per- 
sons. (Cf.  Soph.  CEd.  Tyr.  1269; 
Eurip.   Heo.  1152;    Fhcen.    60,  Ao.) 


Duris  said  (1.  s.  0.)  that  the  Athenian 
women  on  this  occasion  first  blinded 
the  man,  and  then  slew  him  (^{cnf^XoN 
(ray,  cTra  iiir^icrttyay) , 

»  This  is  another  proof  of  the  close 
connection  of  the  Carian  and  Greek 
races.     (Vide  supra,  vol.  i.  p.  693.) 

*  The  pottery  of  Athens  was  the 
most  celebrated  in  ancient  Greece. 
One  whole  quarter  of  the  city  was 
called  Cerameicus,  or  *'  The  Potteries.'* 
Earthenware  was  exhibited  at  the 
Panathenaic  festival;  and  earthen 
vases  were  often  prizes  at  the  games. 
Athens,  from  her  superior  skill  in  the 
art  of  pottery,  was  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  its  inventor.  (Plin.  H.  K. 
vii.  57.) 

^  This  law  perhaps  amounted  to  a 
prohibition  of  the  Attic  pottery,  and 
was  really  for  the  protection  of  native 
industry,  though  it  may  have  been  pro* 
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From  this  early  age  to  my  own  day  the  Argive  and  Eginetan 
women  have  always  continued  to  wear  their  brooches  larger 
than  formerly,  through  hatred  of  the  Athenians. 

89.  Such  then  was  the  origin  of  the  feud  which  existed 
between  the  Eginetans  and  the  Athenians.  Hence,  when  the 
Thebans  made  their  application  for  succour,  the  Eginetans, 
calling  to  mind  the  matter  of  images,  gladly  lent  their  aid  to 
the  Boeotians.  They  ravaged  all  the  sea-coast  of  Attica ;  and 
the  Athenians  were  about  to  attack  them  in  return,  when  they 
were  stopped  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  which  bade  them  wait 
till  thirty,  years  had  passed  from  the  time  that  the  Eginetans 
did  the  wrong,  and  in  the  thirty-first  year,  having  first  set 
apart  a  precinct  for  ^acus,  then  to  begin  the  wax.*  "  So 
should  they  succeed  to  their  wish,**  the  oracle  said ;  "  but  if 
they  went  to  war  at  once,  though  they  would  still  conquer  the 
island  in  the  end,  yet  they  must  go  through  much  suflFering 
and  much  exertion  before  taking  it.'*  On  receiving  this 
warning  the  Athenians  set  apart  a  precinct  for  ^acus — ^the 
same  which  still  remains  dedicated  to  him  in  their  market- 
place * — but  they  could  not  hear  with  any  patience  of  waiting 
thirty  years,  after  they  had  suffered  such  grievous  wrong  at 
the  hands  of  the  Eginetans. 

90.  Accordingly  they  were  making  ready  to  take  their 
revenge  when  a  fresh  stir  on  the  part  of  the  LacedaBmonians 
hindered  their  projects.  These  last  had  become  aware  of  the 
truth — how  that  the  AlcmsBonidflB  had  practised  on  the  Pytho- 
ness, and  the  Pythoness  had  schemed  against  themselves,  and 
against  the  PisistratidsB;  and  the  discovery  was  a  double  grief 
to  them,  for  while  they  had  driven  their  own  sworn  friends 


fessedly  a  war  measure,  like  a  block- 
ade or  an  embargo,  Ancient  protec- 
tionists, like  modem  ones,  sought  to 
exclude  snperior  manufactures,  some- 
times  by  a  high  duty,  sometimes  by 
absolute  prohibition. 

>  Did  the  Delphian  priests  foresee 
the  probability  of  a  Persian  invasion, 
and  wish  to  preyent  the  two  great 
mantime  powers  from  wasting  each 


other's  strength  P   Or  was  it  only  their 
wish  to  protect  a  Dorian  state  ? 

*  This  would  be  the  ancient  iiyopiL, 
between  the  Acropolis  and  the  Areo- 
pagus, where  the  statues  of  Harmodins 
and  Aristogiton  stood  (Leake's  Athens, 
p.  215)  ;  not  the  new  one,  which  was 
north  of  the  city,  towards  the  ohuroh 
of  Megdli  Panhagia, 
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into  exile,  they  found  that  they  had  not  gained  thereby  a 
particle  of  good  will  from  Athens.  They  were  also  moved  by 
certain  prophecies,  which  declared  that  many  dire  calamities 
should  befall  them  at  the  hands  of  the  Athenians.  Of  these 
in  times  past  they  had  been  ignorant ;  but  now  they  had 
become  acquainted  with  them  by  means  of  Cleomenes,  who 
had  brought  them  with  him  to  Sparta,  having  found  them  in 
the  Athenian  citadel,  where  they  had  been  left  by  the  Pisis- 
tratidffi  when  they  were  driven  from  Athens :  they  were  in  the 
temple,^  and  Cleomenes  having  discovered  them,  carried  them 
ofif. 

dl.  So  when  the  Lacedsemonians  obtained  possession  of  the 
prophecies,  and  saw  that  the  Athenians  were  growing  in 
strength,  and  had  no  mind  to  acknowledge  any  subjection  to 
their  control,  it  occurred  to  them  that,  if  the  people  of  Attica 
were  free,  they  would  be  likely  to  be  as  powerful  as  them- 
selves, but  if  they  were  oppressed  by  a  tyranny,  they  would  be 
weak  and  submissive.  Under  this  feeling  they  sent  and 
recalled  Hippias,  the  son  of  Pisistratus,  from  Sigeum  upon 
the  Hellespont,  where  the  Pisistratidse  had  taken  shelter.® 
Hippias  came  at  their  bidding,  and  the  Spartans  on  his 
arrival  summoned  deputies  from  all  their  other  allies,^  and 
thus  addressed  the  assembly  : — 

"  Friends  and  brothers  in  arms,  we  are  free  to  confess  that 
we  did  lately  a  thing  which  was  not  right.  Misled  by  coun- 
terfeit oracles,  we  drove  from  their  country  those  who  were  our 
sworn  and  true  friends,  and  who  had,  moreover,  engaged  to 
keep  Athens  in  dependence  upon  us;  and  we  deUvered  the 
government  into  the  hands  of  an  unthankful  people-^a  people 
who  no  sooner  got  their  freedom  by  our  means,  and  grew  in 
power,  than  they  turned  us  and  our  king,  with  every  token  of 


'  The  temple  of  Minerva  Polias  (vide 
snpra,  ohs.  72  and  82). 

*  Vide  snpra,  oh.  65. 

7  This  was,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
OOmmenoement  of  what  afterwards  be« 
came  the  regnlar  practice — the  estab- 
lished system  on  which  Sparta  treated 


her  allies.  Mr.  Grote  ht^s  some  good 
remarks  on  the  importance  of  the  occa- 
sion (vol.  iv.  pp.  231,  232).  The  dis. 
peraion  of  the  allies  at  the  time  of  the 
last  expedition  (supra,  ch.  76)  had 
made  the  consultation  necessary. 
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insult,  out  of  their  city.  Since  then  they  have  gone  on  con- 
tinually raising  their  thoughts  higher,  as  their  neighbours  of 
Boeotia  and  Chalcis  have  already  discovered  to  their  cost,  and 
as  others  too  will  presently  discover  if  they  shall  oflfend  them. 
Having  thus  erred,  we  wiU  endeavour  now,  with  your  help,  to 
remedy  the  evils  we  have  caused,  and  to  obtain  vengeance  on 
the  Athenians.  For  this  cause  we  have  sent  for  Hippias  to 
come  here,  and  have  summoned  you  likewise  from  your 
several  states,  that  we  may  all  now  with  heart  and  hand  unite 
to  restore  him  to  Athens,  and  thereby  give  him  back  that 
which  we  took  from  him  formerly." 

92.  (§  1.)  Such  was  the  address  of  the  Spartans.  The 
greater  number  of  the  allies  listened  without  being  persuaded. 
None  however  broke  silence,  but  Sosicles  the  Corinthian,  who 
exclaimed — 

**  Surely  the  heaven  will  soon  be  below,  and  the  earth  above, 
and  men  wiU  henceforth  live  in  the  sea,  and  fish  take  their 
place  upon  the  dry  land,  since  you,  Lacedaemonians,  propose 
to  put  down  free  governments  in  the  cities  of  Greece,  and  to 
set  up  tyrannies  in  their  room.®  There  is  nothing  in  the 
whole  world  so  imjust,  nothing  so  bloody,  as  a  tyranny.  If, 
however,  it  seems  to  you  a  desirable  thing  to  have  the  cities 
under  despotic  rule,  begin  by  putting  a  tyrant  over  yourselves, 
and  then  establish  despots  in  the  other  states.  While  you 
continue  yourselves,  as  you  have  always  been,  unacquainted 
with  tyranny,  and  take  such  excellent  care  that  Sparta  may 
not  suffer  from  it,  to  act  as  you  are  now  doing  is  to  treat  your 
allies  unworthily.  If  you  knew  what  tyranny  was  as  well  as 
ourselves,  you  would  be  better  advised  than  you  now  are  in 
regard  to  it.     (§  2.)  The  government  at  Corinth  was  once  an 


8  Hermann  remarks  (Pol.  Ant.  §  32), 
that  **  it  was  chiefly  by  overthrowing 
the  tyrants  in  the  cities  of  Greece,  that 
Sparta  obtained  her  superiority  over 
her  neighbours;**  and  nndonbtedly 
both  Thucydides  (i.  18)  and  Herodotus 
bear  witness  to  the  fact  of  her  having 
pursued  this  policy.     But  it  is  difficult 


to  collect  many  instances  unless  we  re- 
gard the  list  m  Plutarch  (de  Malign. 
Herod,  ch.  21)  as  authentic  The  ex- 
pedition to  put  down  the  tyranny  of 
Polyorates  is  the  best  attested  case, 
and  certainly  proves  that  they  would 
make  great  efforts  with  this  object 
(supra,  iii.  44.66). 
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oligarchy — a  single  race,  called  BacchiadsB,  who  intermarried 
only  among  themselves,®  held  the  management  of  affairs.^ 
Now  it  happened  that  Amphion,  one  of  these,  had  a  daughter, 
named  Labda,^  who  was  lame,  and  whom  therefore  none  of 
the  BacchiadsB  would  consent  to  marry ;  cfo  she  was  taken  to 
wife  by  Action,  son  of  Echecrates,  a  man  of  the  township  of 
Petra,  who  was,  however,  by  descent  of  the  race  of  the  Lapi- 
thsB,"  and  of  the  house  of  Geeneus.  Aetion,  as  he  had  no 
child,  either  by  this  wife  or  by  any  other,  went  to  Delphi  to 
consult  the  oracle  concerning  the  matter.  Scarcely  had  he 
entered  the  temple  when  the  Pythoness  saluted  him  in  these 
words — 

'  No  one  honours  thee  now,  AStion,  worthy  of  honour; — 
Labda  shall  soon  be  a  mother — ^her  oi&pring  a  rook,  that  will  one  day 
Fall  on  the  kingly  race,  and  right  the  city  of  Corinth.' 

By  some  chance  this  address  of  the  oracle  to  Aetion  came  to 
the  ears  of  the  Bacchiadee,  who  till  then  had  been  unable  to 
perceive  the  meaning  of  another  earlier  prophecy  which  like- 
wise bore  upon  Corinth,  and  pointed  to  the  same  event  as 
Action's  prediction.    It  was  the  following : — 


*  Ck)mpare  the  case  of  the  Boman 
patricians  (Niebohr's  B.  H.  vol.  ii.  p. 
280,  Ac.). 

^  The  tradition  said,  that  after  the 
Dorian  conquest  of  Corinth  (ab.  B.C. 
1040),  the  descendants  of  Aletes,  the 
Heracleid  conqueror,  reigned  for  ten 
generations,  when  the  monarchy  was 
<3hanged  into  an  oligarchy  by  a  process 
somewhat  like  that  whicn  may  be 
traced  at  Athens,  annual  magistrates 
(Prytaneis)  being  substituted  for  mon. 
archs,  but  the  magistracy  being  con- 
fined to  the  royal  family.  About  half- 
way in  the  list  of  kings,  which  is  given 
by  Eusebius  (Chron.  Can.  i.  ch.  xxxiv.), 
SynceUus  (p.  179)  and  others,  occurs 
the  name  of  Bacchis,  from  whom  the 
royal  family  is  considered  to  have  de- 
rived its  appellation  of  Bacohidaa,  or 
Bacchiadsd.     (Heracl.  Font.  ▼. ;  Fau- 

VOL.  m. 


san.  II.  iv.  §§  3, 4 ;  Died.  Sic.  ap.  Sync. 
1.  s.  c.)  The  whole  history,  previous 
to  the  annual  Prytaneis,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
certain. Mr.  Clinton,  however,  adopts 
it  as  authentic  into  his  chronology. 
(Tables,  01.  9,  1,  and  voL  i.  p.  129, 
note  °».) 

'  Labda,  according  to  the  Etymolo- 
g^cum  Magnum  (ad  too.  /SAaut^s),  is 
the  same  as  Lambda,  and  is  a  nick, 
name  given  to  indicate  lameness  (per- 
haps because  the  two  legs  of  the  old 
Greek  lambda  are  of  unequal  leng^ — 
^ — this,  at  least,  seems  a  better  rea- 
son than  that  given  in  the  Etvm. — 6 
rohs  ir69as  M  rh  l{w  Zi9<rTpatifiivos). 

•  The  mythic  antagonists  of  Hercules 
(Apollod.  II.  vii.  7),  whose  king Ceeneus 
is  mentioned  by  Homer  (II.  i.  264; 
SchoL  ad  loc.). 
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*  When  mid  the  rooks  *  an  eagle  shall  bear  a  oamiyoroxiB  lion, 
Mighty  and  fierce,  he  shall  loosen  the  limbs  of  many  beiieath  them — 
Brood  ye  well  upon  this,  all  ye  Corinthian  people, 
Ye  who  dwell  by  fair  Peir6n^,  and  beetling  Corinth.'  • 

(§  8.)  The  BacchiadsB  had  possessed  this  oracle  for  some  time; 
but  they  were  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  what  it  meant  until  they 
heard  the  response  given  to  Aetion;  then  however  they  at  once 
perceived  its  meaning,  since  the  two  agreed  so  well  together. 
Nevertheless,  though  the  bearing  of  the  first  prophecy  was  now 
clear  to  them,  they  remained  quiet,  being  minded  to  put  to 
death  the  child  which  Aetion  was  expecting.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  his  wife  was  delivered,  they  sent  ten  of  their  number 
to  the  township  where  Aetion  lived,  with  orders  to  make  away 
with  the  baby.  So  the  men  came  to  Petra,  and  went  into 
Action's  house,  and  there  asked  if  they  might  see  the  child ; 
and  Labda,  who  knew  nothing  of  their  purpose,  but  thought 
their  inquiries  arose  from  a  kindly  feeling  towards  her 
husband,  brought  the  child,  and  laid  him  in  the  arms  of  one 
of  them.  Now  they  had  agreed  by  the  way  that  whoever  first 
got  hold  of  the  child  should  dash  it  against  the  ground.  It 
happened,  however,  by  a  providential  chance,  that  the  babe, 
just  as  Labda  put  him  into  the  man's  arms,  smiled  in  his 
face.  The  man  saw  the  smile,  and  was  touched  with  pity,  so 
that  he  could  not  kill  it ;  he  therefore  passed  it  on  to  his  next 
neighbour,  who  gave  it  to  a  third ;  and  so  it  went  through  all 
the  ten  without  any  one  choosing  to  be  the  murderer.  The 
mother  received  her  child  back ;  and  the  men  went  out  of  the 
house,  and  stood  near  the  door,  and  there  blamed  and  re- 
proached one  another ;  chiefly  however  accusing  the  man  who 
had  first  had  the  child  in  his  arms,  because  he  had  not  done 


*  There  is  a  double  pun  here. 
Action's  name  is  glanced  at  in  the  word 
cd€r6s  (eagle),  the  place  of  his  abode, 
Petra,  in  the  expression  iy  x^rpfiat 
(among  the  rocks). 

*  The  fonntain  of  Peirdn^  is  described 
by  F^nsanias  (ii.  iii.  3) ;  it  was  on  the 
low  ground,  at  the  base  of  the  Acro- 
CorinthuB.    The  name,  howeyer,  was 


sometimes  applied  to  a  spring  of  water 
in  the  citadel,  which  was  supposed  to 
communicate  with  the  lower  source  (ib. 
y.  1.)  Perhaps  in  this  place  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  lower  town  are  indi- 
oated  by  the  former,  those  of  the 
upper  by  the  latter  part  of  the  hexa- 
meter. 
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as  had  been' agreed  upon.  At  last^  after  much  time  had  been 
thus  spent,  they  resolved  to  go  into  the  house  again  and  all 
take  part  in  the  murder.  (§  4.)  But  it  was  fated  that  evil 
should  come  upon  Corinth  from  the  progeny  of  Aetion ;  and 
so  it  chanced  that  Labda,  as  she  stood  near  the  door,  heard 
all  that  the  men  said  to  one  another,  and  fearful  of  their 
changing  their  mind,  and  returning  to  destroy  her  baby,  she 
carried  him  off  and  hid  him  in  what  seemed  to  her  the  most 
unlikely  place  to  be  suspected,  viz.,  a  *  cypsel  *  or  corn-bin.® 
She  knew  that  if  they  came  back  to  look  for  the  child,  they 
would  search  aU  her  house ;  and  so  indeed  they  did,  but  not 
finding  the  child  after  looking  everywhere,  they  thought  it 
best  to  go  away,  and  declare  .to  those  by  whom  they  had  been 
sent  that  they  had  done  their  bidding.^  And  thus  they 
reported  on  their  return  home.  (§  5.)  Action's  son  grew  up, 
and,  in  remembrance  of  the  danger  from  which  he  had 
escaped,  was  named  Cypselus,  after  the  corn-bin.  When  he 
reached  to  man's  estate^  he  went  to  Delphi,  and  on  consulting 
the  oracle,  received  a  response  which  was  two-sided.  It  was 
the  following : — 

*  See  there  comes  to  my  dwelling  a  man  mnoh  fayoiir*d  of  fortune, 
Cypselns,  eon  of  AStion,  and  king  of  the  glorious  Corinth, — 
He  and  his  children  too,  but  not  his  children's  children.'  ^ 

Such  was  the  oracle ;  and  Cypselus  put  so  much  faith  in  it 
that  he  forthwith  made  his  attempt,*  and  thereby  became 


^  Fausanias  saw  a  corn-bin,  said  to 
have  been  that  wherein  Cypselus  was 
hidden,  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at 
Olympia  (v.  xvii.  §  2).  It  was  of  cedar, 
beautifully  carred,  and  inlaid  with  gold 
and  ivory.  Perhaps  the  story  grew  up, 
in  part  out  of  this  offering,  in  part  out 
of  the  name,  Cypselus. 

7  Nicolas  of  Damascus  makes  the 
men  repent  of  their  errand,  warn 
Action,  and  then  quit  the  country  (Fr. 
58). 

8  Yet  Psammetichus,  the  grandson 
of  Cypselus,  mounted  the  throne. 
(Arist  Pol.  V.  12.)     He  reigned  how- 


ever only  three  years,  and  then  the 
tyranny  was  put  down  by  Sparta  (Plut. 
de  Malig.  Her.  21)  or  by  a  revolution 
(Nic.  Damasc.  Frag.  60)  :  so  that  he 
could  not  be  called  properly  "much 
favoured  of  fortune  "  {%\$ios). 

•  A  long  account  is  given  by  Nicolas 
of  Damascus,  of  the  mode  in  which 
Cypselus  established  his  power.  Ac- 
cording to  this  narrative,  it  was  chiefly 
in  the  oflice  of  Polemarch,  that  he 
found  means  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  people.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
Polemarch's  duty  to  exact  legal  fines, 
and  former  polemarchs  had  kept  the 
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master  of  Corinth.  Having  thus  got  the  tyranny,  he  showed 
himself  a  harsh  ruler — many  of  the  Corinthians  he  drove  into 
banishment,  many  he  deprived  of  their  fortunes,^  and  a  still 
greater  number  of  their  lives.  (§  6.)  His  reign  lasted  thirty 
years,  and  was  prosperous  to  its  close ;  insomuch  that  he  left 
the  government  to  Periander,  his  son.  This  prince  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  was  of  a  milder  temper  than  his  father;* 
but  after  he  corresponded  by  means  of  messengers  with 
Thrasybulus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  he  became  even  more  san- 
guinary. On  one  occasion  he  sent  a  herald  to  ask  Thrasybulus 
what  mode  of  government  it  was  safest  to  set  up  in  order  to 
rule  with  honour.  Thrasybulus  led  the  messenger  without 
the  city,  and  took  him  into  a  field  of  com,  through  which  he 
began  to  walk,  while  he  asked  him  again  and  again  concerning 
his  coming  from  Corinth,  ever  as  he  went  breaking  ofif  and 
throwing  away  all  such  ears  of  com  as  over-topped  the  rest. 
In  this  way  he  went  through  the  whole  field,  and  destroyed  all 
the  best  and  richest  part  of  the  crop ;  then,  without  a  word, 
he  sent  the  messenger  back.  On  the  return  of  the  man  to 
Corinth,  Periander  was  eager  to  know  what  Thrasybulus  had 


condemned  in  prison  until  they  were 
paid ;  but  Cypselus  would  imprison  no 
one.  Sometimes  he  took  security, 
sometimes  he  himself  became  security, 
and  he  always  remitted  the  portion  of 
the  fine  which  belonged  to  him.  Hav- 
ing thus  made  himself  popular,  he 
proceeded  to  extremities,  slew  Patro- 
clides,  the  reigning  Baccfaiad,  and  was 
at  once  chosen  king  by  the  Corin. 
thians  (Fr.  68). 

*  In  the  "  Economics  "  ascribed  to 
Aristotle,  there  is  a  story  (ch.  ii.)  that 
Cypselus  had  yowed  the  whole  pro- 
perty of  the  Corinthians  to  Jupiter,  if 
he  obtained  sovereign  power;  and 
that  he  acquitted  himself  of  his  vow 
by  imposing  a  10  per  cent,  property 
tax  for  ten  years.  But  the  authority 
of  the  Economics  is  very  weak. 

*  This  account  of  the  characters  of 
Cypselus  and  Periander  is  not,  perhaps, 
altogether  at  variance  with  the  narra- 


tive of  Aristotle.  Aristotle  (1.  s.  c.) 
informs  us  that  Cypselus  (like  Pisis- 
tratus)  was  a  leader  of  the  popular 
party  (BiifiaywySs),  and  that  his  accept- 
ability to  the  people  enabled  him  to 
dispense  with  a  body-guard ;  but  that 
Periander  was  of  a  tyrannic^  disposi- 
tion {rvpoMyucSs).  We  may  understand 
him  to  speak  of  Periander  in  his  later 
years,  and  to  g^ve  us  one  side  of  the 
character  of  Cypselus,  to  which  Hero- 
dotus  furnishes  the  other.  Like  the 
Pisistratidss,  the  tyrants  of  Corinth 
were  studiously  mild  towards  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  (supra,  ch. 
62) ;  but  like  them  also  (infra,  vi.  39), 
they  had  to  keep  down  the  aristocracy 
by  severe  measures.  These  Sosicles 
would  naturally  regard  as  atrocities, 
and  would  perhaps  a  little  exaggerate. 
Nicolas  says  that  Cypselus  banished 
the  B€ux;hiads,  and  confiscated  their 
properties  (1.  s.  c). 
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cotmselled,  but  the  messenger  reported  that  he  had  said 
nothing ;  and  he  wondered  that  Periander  had  sent  him  to  so 
strange  a  man,  who  seemed  to  have. lost  his  senses,  since  he 
did  nothing  but  destroy  his  own  property.  And  upon  this  he 
told  how  Thrasybulus  had  behaved  at  the  interview.^  (§  7.) 
Periander,  perceiving  what  the  action  meant,  and  knowing 
that  Thrasybulus  advised  the  destruction  of  all  the  leading 
citizens,  treated  his  subjects  from  this  time  forward  with  the 
very  greatest  cruelty.  Where  Cypselus  had  spared  any,  and 
had  neither  put  them  to  death  nor  banished  them,  Periander 
completed  what  his  father  had  left  unfinished.^  One  day  he 
stripped  all  the  women  of  Corinth  stark  naked,  for  the  sake  of 
his  own  wife  Melissa.    He  had  sent  messengers  into  Thes- 


'  According  to  Aristotle  (Pol.  iii.  8, 
p.  98,  ed.  Tanch.)  it  was  Thrasjbnlns 
who  sought,  and  Periander  who  gare 
this  advice.  The  tale  was  transferred 
by  some  of  the  early  annalists  into 
Roman  history.  See  Livy  i.  54,  where 
the  annalist  has  oomponnded  his  story 
from  this  narrative  and  the  history  of 
Zopyms.  (Comp.  Niebohr's  Rom. 
Hist.  i.  p.  603,  E.  T.)  That  Periander 
and  Thmsybnlns  were  really  on  very 
intimate  terms,  appears  from  i.  20. 

*  The  cruel  tyranny  of  Periander  is 
agreed  on  by  all  writers.  There  is 
some  difference  of  detail.  He  set  np  a 
body-goard  of  300  men,  made  severe 
sumptuary  laws,  kept  the  citizens  poor 


by  means  of  fines  and  confiscations, 
shed  abundant  blood,  and  was  fre- 
quently guilty  of  the  grossest  outrages. 
His  private  relations,  which  throw  a 
light  on  the  remainder  of  the  chapter, 
have  been  already  narrated  (supra,  iii. 
50.53).  He  was  engaged  in  frequent 
wars ;  and  the  power  of  Corinth  was 
never  so  great  as  in  his  day.  (Compare 
Eph.  Frag.  106;  Ar.  Pol.  v.  12 ;  Hera, 
did.  Pont.  V. ;  Nic.  Damasc.  Frag.  59 ; 
Diog.  Laert.  Vit.  Periandr.)  The  fol- 
lowing scheme  of  the  Cypselid  family 
may  be  gathered  from  Nicolaiis  Dama- 
scenus.  He  differs  from  Herodotus  in 
telling  of  Nicolas  what  the  elder  histo- 
rian  relates  of  Lycophron. 


Cypseliu. 


Periander. 


Pylades  Echiades 

(founder  of  Leucas).     (founder  of  Anactorium). 


Eragoras  Lycophron 

(founder  of  Potidjea). 


Oorgna 


Nicolas 
(governor  of  Corcyra). 


Psammetichos 

or 
Cypselus  H. ' 


Strabo  adds  another  member  of  the 
family — Tolgus,  the  founder  of  Am- 
bracia — whom  he  calls  a  son  of  Cypse. 
lus  (vii.  p.  471).  According  to  Aris- 
totle the  dynasty  last  73  years  and  6 


months,  probably  from  about  B.C.  655 
to  B.C.  581.    The  three  reigns  were — 

Cypselus  .  .  30  years  .  b.c.  655-«2fi. 
Periander  .  .  40  years  .  ,,  625-686. 
Psammetichns  3^  years.    „    686-681 
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protia  to  consult  the  oracle  of  the  dead  upon  the  Acheron  ^ 
concerning  a  pledge  which  had  been  given  into  his  charge  by 
a  stranger,  and  Melissa  appeared,  but  refused  to  speak  or  tell 
where  the  pledge  was, — *  she  was  chill,'  she  said,  *  having  no 
clothes ;  the  garments  buried  with  her  were  of  no  manner  of 
use,  since  they  had  not  been  burnt.  And  this  should  be  her 
token  to  Periander,  that  what  she  said  was  true — the  oven  was 
cold  when  he  baked  his  loaves  in  it.*  When  this  message  was 
brought  him,  Periander  knew  the  token  ;•  wherefore  he 
straightway  made  proclamation,  that  all  the  wives  of  the 
Corinthians  should  go  forth  to  the  temple  of  Juno.^  So  the 
women  apparelled  themselves  in  their  bravest,  and  went  forth, 
as  if  to  a  festival.  Then,  with  the  help  of  his  guards,  whom 
he  had  placed  for  the  purpose,  he  stripped  them  one  and  all, 
making  no  difference  between  the  free  women  and  the  slaves ; 
and,  taking  their  clothes  to  a  pit,  he  caUed  on  the  name  of 
Melissa,  and  burnt  the  whole  heap.^  This  done,  he  sent  a 
second  time  to  the  oracle;  and  Melissa's  ghost  told  him 
where  he  would  find  the  stranger's  pledge.  Such,  0  Lace- 
daemonians !  is  tyranny,  and  such  are  the  deeds  which  spring 
from  it.    We  Corinthians  marvelled  greatly  when  we  first 


°  The  Acheron  is  the  modem  8ouU 
or  Mauro  river,  which  falls  into  the 
sea  in  lat.  8Jf  15',  long.  20°  31'.  The 
name  Thesprotia  was  applied  to  the 
whole  tract  between  the  Charadrus 
{Luro,  or  Bogtu)  and  the  Thyamis 
(CaUmuu).  It  is  uncertain  where  the 
oracle  of  the  dead  was  situated. 
There  seems  to  have  been  one  at  Aor- 
nns,  a  city  and  lake  (?)  somewhere  in 
these  parts  (Paosan.  ix.  xxx.  3 ;  Flin. 
H.  N.  iv.  1;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voo. ; 
Etym,  Magn.  ad  voc.),  the  site  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  fix.  Oracles 
of  this  kind  were  not  nnconunon  in 
Greece.  (Creuz.  Symb.  i.  p.  189.) 
Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  their 
nature  by  the  narrative  in  1  Sam. 
xxviii.  7-20. 

*  "  Qnippe  qui  cum  m^tuft  ooiisset 
Melisfft."  (Cf.  Nio.  Dam.  Frag.  59; 
Seneo.  de  Ir&i  ii.  36.) 


'  Pausanias  describes  this  temple  (ii. 
iv.  §  7).  It  was  situated  a  little  below 
the  summit  of  the  Acro-Corinthus,  on 
a  mound  or  hill  Oovi^t),  whence  the 
Corinthian  Juno  had  the  epithet  of 
fiovyaia. 

^  It  is  probably  this  same  story 
which  appears  in  Ephorus  (Fr.  106) 
under  a  different  form.  There  Peri- 
ander is  said  to  have  vowed  a  golden 
statue  to  Jupiter  if  he  won  the  Olym. 
pic  chariot-race ;  and  needing  gold  for 
this  purpose,  to  have  taken  the  gold 
oman^nts  worn  by  the  Corinthian 
women  at  a  festival.  If  the  stories 
are  regarded  as  identical,  it  may  fairly 
be  supposed  that  ^*  the  clothes  were 
burnt  to  obtain  the  in-wrought  gold  " 
(Blakesley  ad  loc.).  This  has  been 
recently  done  on  a  large  scale  in 
India. 
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knew  of  your  having  sent  for  Hippias ;  and  now  it  surprises 
us  still  more  to  hear  you  speak  as  you  do.  We  adjure  you, 
by  the  common  gods  of  Greece,  plant  not  despots  in  her  cities. 
If  however  you  are  determined,  if  you  persist,  against  all 
justice,  in  seeking  to  restore  Hippias, — know,  at  least,  that 
the  Corinthians  will  not  approve  your  conduct." 

93.  When  Sosicles,  the  deputy  from  Corinth,  had  thus 
spoken,  Hippias  replied,  and,  invoking  the  same  gods,  he  said, 
— "  Of  a  surety  the  Corinthians  will,  beyond  all  others,  regret 
the  FisistratidaB,  when  the  fated  days  come  for  them  to  be  dis- 
tressed by  the  Athenians."  Hippias  spoke  thus  because  he 
knew  the  prophecies  ^  better  than  any  man  living.  But  the 
rest  of  the  allies,  who  till  Sosicles  spoke  had  remained  quiet, 
when  they  heard  him  utter  his  thoughts  thus  boldly,  all 
together  broke  silence,  and  declared  themselves  of  the  same 
mind ;  and  withal,  they  conjured  the  Lacedsemonians  "  not  to 
revolutionise  a  Grecian  city."  And  in  this  way  the  enter- 
prise came  to  nought. 

94.  Hippias  hereupon  withdrew ;  and  Amyntas  the  Mace- 
donian offered  him  the  city  of  Anthemus,^  while  the  Thessa- 
lians  were  willing  to  give  him  lolcos :  ^  but  he  would  accept 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  preferring  to  go  back  to  Sigeum,^ 
which  city  Pisistratus  had  taken  by  force  of  arms  from  the 
Mytilenfleans.     Pisistratus,  when  he   became  master  of   the 


•  ProphecioB  forged  probably  after 
the  affairs  of  EpidamnoB  and  Potidsea 
(Thocyd.  i.  24.65),  or  at  least  after 
the  battles  in  the  Megarid  (lib.  105, 
106).  The  bitter  hostility  of  Corinth 
to  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war 
(ib.  i.  119 ;  v.  25,  27,  32, 48)  contrasts 
remarkably  with  the  friendly  spiiit 
here  exhibited.  It  had  its  origin,  first, 
in  commeroial  jealousy,  and  secondly 
in  the  soreness  engendered  by  the  con. 
dnet  of  Athens  on  the  aboTe-mentioned 
occasions. 

^  Anthemtls  was  a  city  of  some  note, 
on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  above 
Chalcidic^.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  with 
certainty  its  exact  site.     (See  Leake's 


Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  iii.  p. 
450.)  Stephen  and  Pliny  (iv.  10)  both 
mentioned  it  as  a  city ;  but  Thncydides 
applies  the  name  to  a  district  (ii.  99, 
100). 

2  lolcAs,  the  port  from  which  the 
Argonauts  were  said  to  have  sailed,  was 
a  place  of  still  greater  note  than  An- 
them^.  It  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Pagasean  gulf  (Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  60) 
in  the  district  called  Magnesia.  All 
the  geographers  mention  it  (Ptol.  p. 
92 ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  632  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  iv. 
9,  &c.)  Its  modem  name  is  Volo 
(Leake's  N.  G.  iv.  p.  380). 

*  Supra,  ch.  65. 
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place,  established  there  as  tyrant,  his  own  natural  son,  Hege- 
sistratus,  whose  mother  was  an  Argive  woman.  But  this 
prince  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  peaceably  what  his  father  had 
made  over  to  him ;  for  during  very  many  years  there  had  been 
war  between  the  Athenians  of  Sigeum  and  the  Mytilenasans  of 
the  city  called  Achilldum.*  They  of  MytilSn6  insisted  on 
having  the  place  restored  to  them :  but  the  Athenians  refused, 
since  they  argued  that  the  Cohans  had  no  better  claim  to  the 
Trojan  territory  than  themselves,  or  than  any  of  the  other 
Greeks  who  helped  Menelaiis  on  occasion  of  the  rape  of  Helen. 
96.  War  accordingly  continued,  with  many  and  various 
incidents,  whereof  the  following  was  one.  In  a  battle  which  was 
gained  by  the  Athenians,  the  poet  Alcseus  took  to  flight,  and 
saved  himself,  but  lost  his  arms,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conquerors.  They  hung  them  up  in  the  temple  of  Minerva 
at  Sigeum ;  *  and  AlcaBUS  made  a  poem,  describing  his  misad- 
venture to  his  friend  Melanippus,  and  sent  it  to  I^'tti  at  My- 


*  Achilldntxii  bo  called  because  it 
contained  the  toTnulus  of  Achilles 
(8trab.  xiii.  p.  859),  was  within  a  very 
bhort  distance  of  the  town  of  Sigdnin, 
on  the  promontory  of  the  same  name 
(Strab.  1.  s.  c. ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voo. ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  V.  30).  See  the  plan  of 
the  country  around  Troy  (infra,  vii. 
43).  According  to  Demetrius,  Achil- 
I6um  was  an  iiriTtlxurfuiy  or  fort  built 
near  Sigdum  by  the  Mytileneeans,  for 
the  purpose  of  vexing  and  harassing 
Sigeum,  in  the  hope  of  ultimately  re- 
covering it.  It  appears  that  Mytildn^ 
had,  at  an  early  date,  made  herself 
mistress  of  the  Troad  (Strab.  xiii.  p. 
869).  Athens,  about  B.c.  620,  sent  out 
a  colony  under  Phrynon,  an  Olympic 
victor  (Strab.  1.  s.  c. ;  Euseb.  i.  xxxvi.), 
to  occupy  Sigeum,  a  town  already 
built  by  the  Mytilenseans.  Phrynon 
took  the  place,  and  established  himself 
in  it ;  but  a  war  followed  of  many 
years*  duration  between  the  Mytile- 
na>ans  and  the  new  colony,  Achill^um 
being  fortified  by  the  former  as  a  place 
from  which   to  make  their  attacks. 


According  to  one  account  (Timasus, 
Fr.  49),  Periander  at  this  time  assisted 
the  My tilenseans,  and  helped  to  fortify 
Achill6um  by  means  of  stones  brought 
from  Troy.  Pittacus  commanded  on 
the  side  of  the  Mytileneeans;  and  it 
was  in  the  course  of  this  war  that  AI- 
cseus  lost  his  shield.  Phrynon,  B.C. 
606  (Euseb.),  challenged  Pittacus  to  a 
single  combat ;  the  challenge  was  ac- 
cepted, and  Pittacus  was  victorious  by 
means  of  the  arts  practised  in  later 
times  by  the  retiarius.  After  this 
Periander  was  called  in  to  arbitrate, 
and  assigned  Sig6um  to  Athens  (Strab. 
1.  8.  c. ;  Diog.  Laert.  i.  74 ;  Polyasn.  i. 
25;  Plutarch,  ii.  p.  858;  Suidas  ad 
voc.  OiTTouc^r,  Ac).  It  would  seem 
that  the  My tilenroans  must  have  after- 
wards recovered  Sigdum,  which  was 
taken  from  them  a  second  time  by 
Pisistratus,  probably  about  B.c.  585. 
This  occasioned  a  renewal  of  the  war. 
'  This  temple  is  mentioned  in  the 
famous  Sigean  inscription,  belonging 
to  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Soter  (Chis- 
hull's  Inscr.  Asiat.  p.  52,  §  85). 
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tilene.®  The  Mytilenaeans  and  Athenians  were  reconcUed  by 
Periander,  the  son  of  Cypselus,  who  was  chosen  by  both 
parties  as  arbiter— he  decided  that  they  should  each  retain 
that  of  which  they  were  at  the  time  possessed ;  and  Sigeum 
passed  in  this  way  under  the  dominion  of  Athens, 

96.  On  the  return  of  Hippias  to  Asia  from  LacedsBmon,  he 
moved  heaven  and  earth  ^  to  set  Artaphemes  against  the 
Athenians,  and  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  bring  Athens 
into  subjection  to  himself  and  Darius.  So  when  the  Athenians 
learnt  what  he  was  about,  they  sent  envoys  to  Sardis,  and  ex- 
horted the  Persians  not  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  Athenian  exiles. 
Artaphemes  told  them  in  reply,  "  that  if  they  wished  to  remain 
safe,  they  must  receive  back  Hippias."  The  Athenians,  when 
this  answer  was  reported  to  them,  determined  not  to  consent, 
and  therefore  made  up  their  minds  to  be  at  open  enmity  with 
the  Persians. 

97.  The  Athenians  had  come  to  this  decision,  and  were 
already  in  bad  odour  with  the  Persians,  when  Aristagoras  the 
Milesian,  dismissed  from  Sparta  by  Cleomenes  the  Lacedae- 
monian, arrived  at  Athens.  He  knew  that,  after  Sparta, 
Athens  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  Grecian  states.®  Ac- 
cordingly he  appeared  before  the  people,  and,  as  he  had  done 
at  Sparta,^  spoke  to  them  of  the  good  things  which  there  were  in 
Asia,  and  of  the  Persian  mode  of  fight — how  they  used  neither 
shield  nor  spear,  and  were  very  easy  to  conquer.  All  this  he 
urged,  and  reminded  them  also,  that  Miletus  was  a  colony 
from  Athens,^^  and  therefore  ought  to  receive  their  succour,  since 
they  were  so  powerful — and  in  the  earnestness  of  his  entreaties 
he  cared  little  what  he  promised — tilly  at  the  last,  he  prevailed 
and  won  them  over.    It  seems  indeed  to  be  easier  to  deceive  a 


^  Strabo  seems  to  have  quoted  the 
first  line  of  this  poem,  bat  the  passage 
is  hopelessly  corrupt  (xiii.  p.  864). 
Compare  with  the  fact  of  Alcceus 
writing  on  such  a  subject,  the  well- 
known  ode  of  Horace  (ii.  7). 

'  Literally  **  he  moved  everything  " 
— an  expression,  the  strength  of  which 


can  only  be  g^ven  by  some  such  idiom 
as  that  used  in  the  text. 

8  Compare  i.  56.    *  Supra,  ch.  49. 

^^  Supra,  i.  147,  and  infra,  ix.  97. 
The  colonies,  notwithstanding  their 
political  independence,  counted  on  the 
aid  of  the  mother  city  in  time  of  need 
(see  Thucyd.  i.  24). 
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multitude  than  one  man — for  Aristagoras,  though  he  faUed  to 
impose  on  Gleomenes  the  Lacedaemonian,  succeeded  with  the 
Athenians,  who  were  thirty  thousand.^  Won  by  his  persua- 
sions, they  voted  that  twenty  ships  should  be  sent  to  the  aid  of 
the  lonians,  under  the  command  of  Melanthius,  one  of  the 
citizens,  a  man  of  mark  in  every  way.  These  ships  were  the 
beginning  of  mischief  both  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  barbarians. 
98.  Aristagoras  sailed  away  in  advance,  and  when  he  reached 
Miletus,  devised  a  plan,  from  which  no  manner  of  advantage 
could  possibly  accrue  to  the  lonians  ; — indeed,  in  forming  it, 
he  did  not  aim  at  their  benefit,  but  his  sole  wish  was  to  annoy 
King  Darius.  He  sent  a  messenger  into  Phrygia  to  those 
Pasonians  who  had  been  led  away  captive  by  Megabazus  from 
the  river  Strymon,'  and  who  now  dwelt  by  themselves  in 
Phrygia,  having  a  tract  of  land  and  a  hamlet  of  their  own. 
This  man,  when  he  reached  the  Paeonians,  spoke  thus  to 
them : — 


^  It  has  been  generally  Bupposed  that 
this  number  is  an  exaggeration  (Dahl- 
niann*B  Life  of  Herod.,  p.  42,  E.  T. ; 
BoBckh*B  Econ.  of  Athens,  i.  p.  48, 
£.  T.,  &o.).  Certainly  in  later  times  the 
aotnal  number  seems  scaroelj  ever  to 
have  much  exceeded  twenty  thousand. 
It  was  19,000  in  the  year  B.C.  444 
(Plutarch.  Pericl.  c.  87 ;  Philochor.  ap. 
Schol.  Arist.  Vesp.  716),  when  Psam- 
metichus  sent  the  Athenians  a  present 
of  com,  and  21,000  in  B.C.  817,  when 
Demetrius  Phalereus  made  his  census 
(AthenaBus,  vi.  p.  272,  B.)  ^sto. 
phanes,  in  B.c.  422  (Vesp.  716),  Plato, 
about  B.C.  850  (Critias,  p.  138,  ed. 
Tauch.),  and  Demosthenes,  in  B.C.  331 
(Aristog.  i.  p.  785),  make  the  same 
estimate,  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
account  given  in  Thucydides  (ii.  13) 
of  the  military  force  of  Athens  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  Still  the  estimate  of  Herodotus 
may  be  true  for  the  period  to  which  he 
refers.  Clisthenes,  it  must  be  remem. 
bered,  had  recently  admitted  all  the 
foreign  inhabitants  {^4voi  fi^roiKot)  and 
enfranchised  slaves  of  the  same  rank 
(Soi^Aoi  fi^roiKoi)  into  the  number  of 


citizens;  and  these  in  after-times 
usually  amounted  to  10,000  (Athen. 
1.  s.  c).  No  such  general  enfranchise- 
ment ever  took  place  afterwards ;  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  number  of 
the  citizens  may  have  fallen,  between 
B.C.  500  and  b.c.  444,  from  thirty  to 
twenty  thousand.  The  vast  number  of 
colonists  and  cleruchs  sent  out  from 
Athens  during  this  interval  would  fully 
account  for  such  a  diminution.  Ten 
thousand  Athenians  dnd  allies  were 
sent  to  Amphipolis  in  B.c.  465;  500 
Athenians  colonised  Naxos  a  year 
earlier ;  1000  went  to  the  Chersonese 
between  that  date  and  b.c.  465 ;  250 
went  to  Andros  and  1000  to  Chalcidic^ 
about  the  same  time ;  600  to  Sinop^, 
some  years  afterwards ;  and  a  colony 
(number  unknown)  to  Eubcea  in  B.c. 
446.  The  whole  policy  of  Pericles  was 
to  get  rid  of  the  superabundant  popu- 
lation  by  encouraging  the  emigration 
of  the  poorer  sort  (see  Plut.  Vit. 
Pericl.  c.  9,  and  11,  20,  28,  Ac.  Ac.) 
On  the  general  question  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Attica,  see  Clinton's  F.  H.,  vol. 
ii  App.  ch.  22. 
'  Vide  supra*  chs.  16-17. 
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"  Men  of  Pseonia,  Aristagoras,  king  of  Miletas,  has  sent  me 
to  you,  to  inform  you  that  you  may  now  escape,  if  you  choose 
to  follow  the  advice  he  proffers.  All  Ionia  has  revolted  from 
the  king ;  and  the  way  is  open  to  you  to  return  to  your  own 
land.  You  have  only  to  contrive  to  reach  the  sea-coast ;  the 
rest  shall  be  our  business." 

When  the  PsBonians  heard  this,  they  were  exceedingly 
rejoiced,  and,  taking  with  them  their  wives  and  children,  they 
made  all  speed  to  the  coast ;  a  few  only  remaining  in  Phrygia 
through  fear.  The  rest,  having  reached  the  sea,  crossed  over 
to  Chios,  where  they  had  just  landed,  when  a  great  troop  of 
Persian  horse  came  following  upon  their  heels,  and  seeking 
to  overtake  them.  Not  succeeding,  however,  they  sent  a 
message  across  to  Chios,  and  begged  the  PsBonians  to  come 
back  again.  These  last  refused,  and  were  conveyed  by  the 
Chians  from  Chios  to  Lesbos,  and  by  the  Lesbians  thence  to 
Doriscus;^  from  which  place  they  made  their  way  on  foot  to 
Paeonia. 

99.  The  Athenians  now  arrived  with  a  fleet  of  twenty  sail, 
and  brought  also  in  their  company  five  triremes  of  the  Ere- 
trians ;  *  which  had  joined  the  expedition,  not  so  much  out  of 
goodwill  towards  Athens,  as  to  pay  a  debt  which  they  already 
owed  to  the  people  of  Miletus.  For  in  the  old  war  between 
the  Chalcideans  and  Eretrians,^  the  Milesians  fought  on  the 
Eretrian  side  throughout,  while  the  Chalcideans  had  the  help 


'  Herodotns  giyes  the  name  of  Doris- 
cos  to  the  great  alluvial  plain  through 
which  the  river  Hebms  (Maritza) 
empties  itself  into  the  sea.  Darius  at 
the  time  of  this  invasion  of  Sojthia 
had  boilt  a  fortified  post  to  command 
the  passage  of  this  river,  to  which  the 
name  Dcrriscus  was  also  given  (infra, 
vii.  59).  It  was  a  place  of  great 
strength  (vii.  106),  and  continneid  to 
be  known  as  an  important  stronghold 
down  to  the  time  of  Philip,  son  of 
Demetrius  (b.c.  200  ;  cf.  Li  v.  xxxi.  16). 

^  Eretria  lay  upon  the  coast  of  Euboea, 
12  or  13  miles  below  Chalois.  Its  site 
is  marked  by  extensive  ruins  (Leake, 


p.  266).  The  better  situation  of 
Chalois  prevented  Eretria  from  com- 
peting with  it  successfully.  By  Strabo's 
time  the  superiority  of  the  former  city 
was  clear  and  decisive  (z.  p.  653) ;  and 
at  present  Egripo,  which  occupies  its 
site,  is  the  only  place  of  any  import- 
ance in  the  whole  island. 

*  See  Thucyd.  i.  15,  for  the  import- 
ance of  this  contest.  Almost  all  Greece 
was  said  to  have  been  engaged  in  it. 
We  learn  from  Plutarch  (ii.  p.  760,  F.) 
^hat  the  Eretrian  horse  was  at  first 
superior,  and  that  Chalcis  had  to  rely 
for  this  arm  on  the  Thessalians. 
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of  the  Samian  people.  Aristagoras,  on  their  arrival,  assembled 
the  rest  of  his  allies,  and  proceeded  to  attack  Sardis,  not 
however  leading  the  army  in  person,  but  appointing  to  the 
command  his  own  brother  Charopinus,  and  Hermophantus, 
one  of  the  citizens,  while  he  himself  remained  behind  in 
Miletus. 

100.  The  lonians  sailed  with  this  fleet  to  Ephesus,^  and, 
leaving  their  ships  at  Coressus^  in  the  Ephesian  territory, 
took  guides  from  the  city,  and  went  up  the  country,  with  a  great 
host.  They  marched  along  the  course  of  the  river  Cayster,® 
and,  crossing  over  the  ridge  of  Tmolus,  came  down  upon 
Sardis  and  took  it,^  no  man  oppqsing  them ; — the  whole  city 
fell  into  their  hands,  except  only  the  citadel,  which  Arta- 
phemes  defended  in  person,  having  with  him  no  contemptible 
force. 

101.  Though,  however,  they  took  the  city,  they  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  plundering  it ;  for,  as  the  houses  in  Sardis  were  most 
of  them  built  of  reeds,  and  even  the  few  which  were  of  brick 
had  a  reed  thatching  for  their  roof,  one  of  them  was  no  sooner 
fired  by  a  soldier  than  the  flames  ran  speedily  from  house  to 
house,  and  spread  over  the  whole  place.^^    As  the  fire  raged, 


•  The  Paeudo-Plutarch  says  (De  Ma- 
lign. Herod,  ii.  p.  865)  that  the  fleet 
first  sailed  towards  Cypms,  and  gained 
a  naval  victory  over  the  Cyprians  in 
the  Pftmphyliaji  sea ;  but  this  is  pro- 
bably  a  mere  misrepresentation  of  the 
battle  mentioned  below,  oh.  112. 

^  The  Coressns  here  spoken  of  mnst 
have  been  a  tovm  npon  the  sea-coast. 
(So  Steph.  Byz.  Kopfjaahs  xdXij  rrjs 
'Z^alca.)  It  lay  probably  at  the  base 
of  the  moxmtain  of  the  same  name 
(Died.  Sic.  xiv.  99),  somewhat  south 
of  Panormus,  the  port  of  Ephesus. 
(Compare  Strab.  xiv.  909,  917 ;  Athe- 
nsDUB,  viii.  16;  Xen.  Hell.  i.  ii.  7; 
.^schin.  Ep.  1,  ed.  Baiter.) 

*  The  Cayster,  now  the  Little  Men- 
dere,  washed  Ephesus  on  the  north, 
and  formed  its  harbour  (Strab.  p.  919) . ' 
This  river,  one  of  the  four  great  streams 
emptying  themselves  into  the  Egean 


sea,  drains  the  valley  lying  between 
the  Kisilja  Musa  Dagh  Qiessogis)  and 
Ke8tan4  Dagh  (Tmdlus)  ranges.  It 
brings  down  a  considerable  deposit, 
and  has  probably  augmented  the 
alluvial  land  at  its  mouth  very  greatly 
since  the  time  of  Herodotus.  (See 
Chandler's  Asia  Minor,  ch.  xxxvlL 
end.) 

*  The  Pseudo-Plutarch  says  that  the 
Persians  were  at  this  time  besieging 
Miletus,  and  that  the  object  of  the 
attack  upon  Sardis  was  to  force  them 
to  raise  the  siege  (De  Malig^.  Her. 
1.  s.  c);  but  the  silence  of  Herodotus 
is  conclusive  against  these  statements. 

'^  In  Eastern  capitals  the  houses  are 
still  rarely  of  brick  or  stone.  Reeds 
and  wood  constitute  the  chief  building 
materials.  Hence  the  terrible  oonfla- 
gyrations  which  from  time  to  time 
devastate  them. 
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the  Lydians,  and  such  Persians  as  were  in  the  city,  inclosed 
on  every  side  by  the  flames,  which  had  seized  all  the  skirts  of 
the  town,  and  finding  themselves  nnable  to  get  out,  came  in 
crowds  into  the  market-place,  and  gathered  themselves  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Pactolus.  This  stream,  which  comes  down 
from  Mount  Tmolus,  and  brings  the  Sardians  a  quantity  of 
gold-dust,  runs  directly  through  the  market-place  of  Sardis, 
and  joins  the  Hermus,  before  that  river  reaches  the  sea."    So 


[Rains  of  Sardia.— From  a  sketch  by  Rev.  S.  C.  Malan.] 

the  Lydians  and  Persians,  brought  together  in  this  way  in  the 
market-place  and  about  the  Pactolus,  were  forced  to  stand  on 
their  defence  ;  and  the  lonians,  when  they  saw  the  enemy  in 


^^  Two  email  Btreams  descend  from 
Tm61uB,  one  on  each  side  of  the  ruins 
of  Sardis :  "  the  western,  which  comes 
down  the  broader  valley,  and  passes  by 
the  Ionic  temple  of  Cyb61^,  has  gene- 
rally been  considered  as  the  gold -bear, 
ing  Factdlns"  (Hamilton's  Asia  Minor, 


vol.  i.  pp.  146,  147).  Like  moat  gold- 
fields,  that  of  the  Pactdlns,  so  cele- 
brated at  an  early  period  (Soph.  Phil. 
393 ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  897)i  was  soon  ex- 
hausted. By  the  time  of  Augastos  it 
had  ceased  to  prodaoe  gold  (Strab. 
1.  8.  c.) 
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part  resisting,  in  part  pouring  towards  them  in  dense  crowds, 
took  fright,  and  drawing  off  to  the  ridge  which  is  called 
Tmolus,  when  night  came,  went  back  to  their  ships. 

102.  Sardis  however  was  burnt,  and,  among  other  buildings, 
a  temple  of  the  native  goddess  Cybel6  was  destroyed ;  ^  which 
was  the  reason  afterwards  alleged  by  the  Persians  for  setting 
on  fire  the  temples  of  the  Greeks.^  As  soon  as  what  had  hap- 
pened was  known,  all  the  Persians  who  were  stationed  on  this 
side  the  Halys  drew  together ,'  and  brought  help  to  the  Lydians. 
Finding  however,  when  they  arrived,  that  the  lonians  had 
already  withdrawn  from  Sardis,  they  set  off,  and,  following 
close  upon  their  track,  came  up  with  them  at  Ephesus.  The 
lonians  drew  out  against  them  in  battle  array ;  and  a  fight 
ensued,  wherein  the  Greeks  had  very  greatly  the  worse.*  Vast 


^  CjMh^  Cjh^\6,  or  Rhea,  was  the 
Hagpia  Mater,  or  Mother  of  the  Gods,  a 
prmci}uil  object  of  worship  among  aU 
the  Oriental  nations.  (Vide  snpra,  i. 
131,  note  ^  and  Essaj  x.  pp.  624.627; 
and  cf .  Soph.  1.  s.  o. ;  Catnll.  Izi. ;  Virg. 
^n.  vi.  785 ;  ix.  617,  Ac.  See  also 
Selden,  de  Dis  Sjris,  ii.  2.)  She  may 
be  identified  with  the  Beltis  of  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions,  the  Mylitta  of 
Herodotus  (i.  s.  c),  the  Demeter  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Ceres  or  Ops  of  the 
Romans. 

Her  worship  from  very  early  times 
in  Lydia  is  marked  by  the  antique 
figore  on  Monnt  Sipylns,  mentioned  by 
Pansanias  as  the  most  ancient  of 
statues  (^iLpx<uireerov  airiintov  ttyoAfta, 
III.  xxii.  §  4),  and  lately  rediscovered 
by  Mr.  Strickland  (Hamilton's  Asia 
Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  50,  note). 

Her  temple  at  Sardis  was  probably 
the  magnificent  stmctore,  situated  be- 
tween the  Pact^lns  and  the  citadel,  of 
the  remains  of  which  so  many  travellers 
have  given  a  description.  When  Chis- 
hnll  (Travels,  p.  16)  in  1699,  and  even 
when  Peyronnel,  in  1750,  visited  the 
site,  six  columns  were  still  standing. 
Chandler,  in  1764,  found  only  five 
(Asia  Minor,  vol  i.  p.  295),  Cockerell, 
about  1820,  three  (Leake's  Asia  Minor, 
p.  842),  Hamilton,  in  1836  (Asia  Minor, 


vol.  i.  p.  149),  and  Fellows,  in  1838 
(Travels,  p.  289),  no  more  than  two. 
This  temple  was  a  building  of  the 
Ionic  order,  formed  of  blocks  of  white 
marble  of  an  enormous  size.  It  appears 
to  have  been  never  finished  (Cockerell, 
Fellows),  but  bears  marks  (Cockerell) 
of  a  very  high  antiquity.  It  was  144 
feet  in  width,  and  probably  251  long, 
Mr,  Cockerell's  description  (Leake, 
1.  s.  c.)  is  by  far  the  most  complete 
that  has  yet  been  given. 

'  The  Greeks,  who  did  notunderstand 
the  iconoclastic  spirit  which  animated 
the  Persians  (supra,  iii.  29  and  37), 
sought  for  some  special  motive  to  ex- 
plain  the  outrages  on  their  religion 
(infra,  viii,  33,  53,  55;  ix.  13,  Ac) 
during  the  war;  and  found  such  a 
motive  in  retaliation  of  the  injury 
done  to  this  temple.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  this  circumstance 
had  really  any  infiuence  on  the  subse- 
quent hostilities. 

'  On  the  size  and  organization  of  the 
Persian  standing  army,  see  above,  vol. 
ii.  p.  565.  But  the  expression  here 
used  is  an  exaggeration. 

*  Charon  of  Lampsacus,  awriter  con- 
temporary with  Xerxes,  made  no  men. 
tion  of  this  defeat  in  his  account  of 
the  expedition  (Pint,  de  Malig.  Herod, 
p.  861,  C.  D.)    There  is  reason,  how- 
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numbers  were  slain  by  the  Persians :  among  other  men  of 
note,  they  killed  the  captain  of  the  Eretrians,  a  certain  Eval- 
cidas,  a  man  who  had  gained  crowns  at  the  games,  and  received 
much  praise  from  Simonides  the  Gean.^  Such  as  made  their 
escape  from  the  battle  dispersed  among  the  several  cities. 

103.  So  ended  this  encounter.  Afterwards  the  Athenians 
quite  forsook  the  lonians,  and,  though  Aristagoras  besought 
them  much  by  his  ambassadors,  refused  to  give  him  any 
further  help.*  Still  the  lonians,  notwithstanding  this  deser- 
tion, continued  unceasingly  their  preparations  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  the  Persian  king,  which  their  late  conduct  towards 
him  had  rendered  unavoidable.  Sailing  into  the  Hellespont, 
they  brought  Byzantium,  and  all  the  other  cities  in  that 
quarter,  under  their  sway.  Again,  quitting  the  Hellespont 
they  went  to  Caria,  and  won  the  greater  part  of  the  Carians 
to  their  side ;  while  Caunus,  which  had  formerly  refused  to 
join  with  them,  after  the  burning  of  Sardis  came  over  like- 
wise.^ 

104.  All  the  Cyprians  too,  excepting  those  of  Amathus,  of 
their  own  proper  motion  espoused  the  Ionian  cause.^    The 


eyer,  to  believe  that  this  author  was 
inclined  to  gloss  over  unpleasant  facts 
in  his  history.  (See  Dahlmann's  Life 
of  Herod,  p.  88,  E.  T.) 

'  That  Simonides  the  Cean,  like  Pin- 
dar, wrote  odes  in  praise  of  those  who 
carried  off  prizes  in  the  games,  we 
know  from  Aristotle  (Bhet.  iii.  2).  He 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  men  of 
letters  invited  to  Athens  by  the  Pisis- 
tratidsB  (Pint.  Hipparch.  vol.  iv.  p.  174, 
ed.  Taachn.}.  He  mnst  not  be  con- 
founded  with  Simonides  of  Amorgos, 
who  was  g^atlj  his  senior. 

•  Mr.  Grote  conjectures  that  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  mnst  have  been  guilty 
of  some  *'  glaring  desertion "  of  their 
allies,  which  justified  this  withdrawal 
(Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  390).  There 
is  no  evidence  to  sustain  such  a  view, 
which  seems  based  upon  a  notion 
that  the  Athenians  could  not  possibly 
do  wrong.     The  truth  seems  to  be, 


that  on  the  first  reverse  Athens  backed 
out  of  the  war.  Such  conduct  was  cer- 
tainly  far  more  "  open  to  censure  "  than 
the  original  embarking  in  the  war, 
which  was  a  very  politic  act.  It  is 
perhaps  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  if 
Athens  and  the  other  maritime  states  of 
Greece  had  given  a  hearty  and  resolute 
support  to  the  Ionian  cause,  the  great 
invasions  of  Darius  and  Xerxes  might 
have  been  prevented. 

^  The  Caunians  had  been  brought 
under  the  Persian  yoke  by  Harpagus 
with  difllculty  (supra,  i.  176.)  For  the 
situation  of  their  country,  see  Appen- 
dix to  vol.  L  (Essay  ii.  p.  383).  It  is 
surprising  that  the  Lycians  did  not 
take  the  opportunity,  which  now 
offered,  to  throw  off  the  Persian  yoke. 

^  Mr.  Grote  considers  this  revolt  to 
have  been  confined  to  "the  Greek 
cities  in  Cyprus,"  among  which  he  even 
reckons  Axnathiis  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol. 
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occasion  of  their  revolting  from  the  Medes  was  the  following. 
There  was  a  <5ertain  Onesilus,  younger  brother  of  Gorgus, 
king  of  Salamis,  and  son  of  Chersis,  who  was  son  of  Siromus,^ 
and  grandson  of  Evelthon.^  This  man  had  often  in  former 
times  entreated  Gorgus  to  rebel  against  the  king ;  but,  when 
he  heard  of  the  revolt  of  the  lonians,  he  left  him  no  peace 
with  his  importunity.  As,  however,  Gorgus  would  not  hearken 
to  him,  he  watched  his  occasion,  and  when  his  brother  had 
gone  outside  the  town,  he  with  his  partisans  closed  the  gates 
upon  him.  Gorgus,  thus  deprived  of  his  city,  fled  to  the 
Medes;  and  Onesilus,^  being  now  king  of  Salamis,  sought 
to  bring  about  a  revolt  of  the  whole  of  Cyprus.  All  were 
prevailed  on  except  the  Amathusians,  who  refused  to  listen 
to  him ;  whereupon  Onesilus  sate  down  before  Amathus,*  and 
laid  siege  to  it. 

106.  While  Onesilus  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Amathus, 
King  Darius  received  tidings  of  the  taking  and  burning  of 
Sardis  by  the  Athenians  and  lonians ;  and  at  the  same  time 


iv.  p.  391) ;  but  Herodotns  distinctly 
states  that  the  Cyprians  revolted  gene- 
rally. No  doubt  there  had  been  a 
considerable  Greek  immigration  into 
Cyprus  before  this  period  (vide  infra,' 
yii.  90),  but  the  bulk  of  the  population 
oonti]xued  Phoenician  till  long  after- 
wards. This  is  plain  from  Scylax,  who 
calls  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior 
"barbarians,"  and  notices  as  excep- 
tional even  the  cases  of  Greek  cities 
upon  the  coast.  It  would  seem  that 
in  his  time  (the  time  of  Philip  of 
Macedon)  there  were  in  Cyprus  no 
more  than  three  Greek  cities  of  note. 
These  were  Salamis,  Soli,  and  Marium. 
We  must  therefore  consider  the  revolt 
to  have  extended  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  Phconician  inhabitants,  although 
the  non-participation  in  it  of  the  im- 
portant and  thoroughly  Phoenician 
town  of  AmathAs  (Scylax,  Peripl.  p. 
97 ;  Theopomp.  Fr.  Ill ;  Steph.  Byz. 
ad  voc.)  would  seem  to  imply  that  the 
Phoenician  population  entered  into  it 
less  thoroughly  than  the  Greek. 
*  This  name  is  clearly  Phoenician, 


being  identical  with  the  Hiromus 
(ElowfjLos)  of  Josephus,  and  the  Hiram 
(PT^)  of  Scripture.  (Compare  vii. 
98.)  It  is  probable  that  the  Greek 
princes  of  Cyprus  intermarried  with 
the  Phoenicians. 

^  The  Evelthon  of  Bk.  iv.  ch.  162, 
seems  to  be  meant ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how,  within  the  space  of 
thirty  years,  he  could  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  grown-up  greaUgrandson. 
Still  it  is  possible,  if  Evelthon  at  the 
time  of  Pheretima's  visit  (about  B.C. 
530)  was  a  very  old  man. 

^  The  initial  element  of  this  name 
appears  in  that  of  the  king  of  Limenia 
(Hunaziggutsu) ,  who  supplied  labourers 
to  Esarhaddon  (supra,  vol.  i.  p.  491, 
note  *.) 

'  Amathiis,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
Phoenician  settlements  in  Cyprus 
(iipX<uordrri,  Steph.  Byz.),  was  situated 
on  the  south  coast,  about  85  miles 
west  of  Citium  (Lamaka).  Its  ruins 
still  exist  near  the  village  of  Limasol 
(Engel's  Kypros,  vol.  i.  p.  109  et 
seqq.). 
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he  learnt  that  the  author  of  the  league,  the  man  by  whom  the 
whole  matter  had  been  planned  and  contrived,  was  Aristagoras 
the  Milesian.  It  is  said  that  he  no  sooner  understood  what 
had  happened,  than,  laying  aside  all  thought  concerning  the 
lonians,  who  would,  he  was  sure,  pay  dear  for  their  rebellion, 
he  asked,  "  Who  the  Athenians  were  ?"*  and,  being  informed, 
called  for  his  bow,  and  placing  an  arrow  on  the  string,  shot 
upward  into  the  sky,^  saying,  as  he  let  fly  the  shaft — "  Grant 
me,  Jupiter,* to  revenge  myself  on  the  Athenians!"  After 
this  speech,  he  bade  one  of  his  servants  every  day,  when  his 
dinner  was  spread,  three  times  repeat  these  words  to  him — 
"  Master,  remember  the  Athenians." 

106.  Then  he  summoned  into  his  presence  Histiaeus  of 
Miletus,  whom  he  had  kept  at  his  court  for  so  long  a  time ; 
and  on  his  appearance  addressed  him  thus — ''  I  am  told, 
0  HistisBus,  that  thy  lieutenant,  to  whom  thou  hast  given 
Miletus  in  charge,  has  raised  a  rebellion  against  me.  He  has 
brought  men  from  the  other  continent  to  contend  with  me, 
and,  prevailing  on  the  lonians — whose  conduct  I  shall  know 
how  to  recompense — to  join  with  this  force,  he  has  robbed  me 
of  Sardis !  Is  this  as  it  should  be,  thinkest  thou  ?  Or  can  it 
have  been  done  without  thy  knowledge  and  advice  ?  Beware 
lest  it  be  found  hereafter  that  the  blame  of  these  acts  is 
thine." 

HistisBUS  answered — "  What  words  are  these,  0  king,  to 
which  thou  hast  given  utterance  ?  I  advise  aught  from  which 
unpleasantness  of  any  kind,  little  or  great,  should  come  to 
thee !  What  could  I  gain  by  so  doing  ?  Or  what  is  there 
that  I  lack  now  ?  Have  I  not  all  that  thou  hast,  and  am  I 
not  thought  worthy  to  partake  all  thy  counsels?  If  my 
lieutenant  has  indeed  done  as  thou  sayest,  be  sure  he  has 
done  it  all  of  his  own  head.     For  my  part,  I  do  not  think 


*  Compare  i.  153,  and  supra,  ch.  73. 

*  Compare  with  this  what  is  said  of 
the  Thracians  (snpra,  iv.  94).  The 
notion  here  seems  to  be  to  send  the 
message  to  heaTen  on  the  arrow. 

VPL.  m.  X 


•That  is,  "Ormazd."  The  Greeks 
identify  the  supreme  God  o£each  nation 
with  their  own  Zeus  (vide  supra,  i.  131; 
ii.  56,  &c.). 
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it  can  really  be  that  the  Milesians  and  my  lieutenant  have 
raised  a  rebellion  against  thee.  But  if  they  have  indeed  com- 
mitted aught  to  thy  hurt,  and  the  tidings  are  true  which  have 
come  to  thee,  judge  thou  how  ill-advised  thou  wert  to  remove 
me  from  the  sea-coast.  The  lonians,  it  seems,  have  waited 
till  I  was  no  longer  in  sight,  and  then  sought  to  execute  that 
which  they  long  ago  desired ;  whereas,  if  I  had  been  there, 
not  a  single  city  would  have  stirred.  Suffer  me  then  to  hasten 
at  my  best  speed  to  Ionia,  that  I  may  place  matters  there 
upon  their  former  footing,  and  deliver  up  to  thee  the  deputy 
of  Miletus,  who  has  caused  all  the  troubles.  Having  managed 
this  business  to  thy  heart's  content,  I  swear  by  all  the  gods 
of  thy  royal  house,  I  will  not  put  off  the  clothes  in  which  I 
reach  Ionia,  till  I  have  made  Sardinia,  the  biggest  island  in 
the  world,^  thy  tributary." 

107.  Histiseus  spoke  thus,  wishing  to  deceive  the  king ;  and 
Darius,  persuaded  by  his  words,  let  him  go ;  only  bidding  him 
be  sure  to  do  as  he  had  promised,  and  afterwards  come  back 
to  Susa. 

108.  In  the  mean  time — while  the  tidings  of  the  burning  of 
Sardis  were  reaching  the  king,  and  Darius  was  shooting  the 
arrow  and  having  the  conference  with  Histiseus,  and  the 
latter,  by  permission  of  Darius,  was  hastening  down  to  the  sea 
— in  Cyprus  the  following  events  took  place.  Tidings  came  to 
Onesilus,  the  Salaminian,  who  was  still  besieging  Amathus, 
that  a  certain  Artybius,  a  Persian,  was  looked  for  to  arrive  in 
Cyprus  with  a  great  Persian  armament.®    So  Onesilus,  when 


'  See  note  •  on  Bk.  i.  ch.  170.  Sar- 
dinia, it  appears,  is  reallj  a  little  larger 
than  Sicily  (see  Smyth's  Memoir  on 
the  Mediterranean,  pp.  28,  29),  and 
thns  the  largest  island  known  to  He- 
rodotus. His  opinion  of  its  size  was 
also  that  of  Scjlax  (Peripl.  p.  181)  and 
of  Timsans  (ap.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  936). 
Strabo  was  the  first  of  the  geographers 
who  reversed  the  judgment  and 
declared  Sardinia  to  be  smaller  than 
Sicily  (ii.  p.  162).  In  this  he  was 
followed  by  Ptolemy  (Geograph.  vii 


6,  p.  182),  Enstathins  (ad  Dionys. 
Perieg.  565),  and  a  long  series  of  sub- 
sequent writers.  The  supposed  size 
of  the  Mediterranean  islands  was 
recorded  in  the  following  lines : — 

Bvnrolt  fitfirratt  ZnttXia  ixivt  itt  X^ot, 
wpmrri  fitfio^fit  6t»r4f>a  XopMi,  rpirn 
Kvfivott  rtrdprri  6*  h  lLt6t  KprfTti  rpo^6tt 
EvjSoia  wifiwrn  orcvo^fff,  TiCTn  Kvwpot, 
Atfffiot  a  rdfiv  k^xdrnw  Kaxo^e*  lx<(* 

"  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  voL  iv. 
p.  892)  says  Artybioa  was  accompanied 
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the  news  reached  him,  sent  off  heralds  to  all  parts  of  Ionia, 
and  besought  the.  lonians  to  give  him  aid.  After  brief  de- 
liberation, these  last  in  full  force  passed  over  into  the  island ; 
and  the  Persians  about  the  same  time  crossed  in  their  ships 
from  Gilicia,  and  proceeded  by  land  to  attack  Salamis  ;^  while 
the  Phoenicians,  with  the  fleet,  sailed  round  the  promontory 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  "  the  Keys  of  Cyprus."  ^ 

109.  In  this  posture  of  affairs  the  princes  of  Cyprus  called 
together  the  captains  of  the  lonians,  and  thus  addressed 
them : — 

"Men  of  Ionia,  we  Cyprians  leave  it  to  you  to  choose 
whether  you  will  fight  with  the  Persians  or  with  the 
Phoenicians.  If  it  be  your  pleasure  to  try  your  strength  on 
land  against  the  Persians,  come  on  shore  at  once,  and  array 
yourselves  for  the  battle ;  we  will  then  embark  aboard  your 
ships  and  engage  the  Phoenicians  by  sea.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  ye  prefer  to  encounter  the  Phoenicians,  let  that  be  your 
task  :  only  be  sure,  whichever  part  you  choose,  to  acquit  your- 
selves so  that  Ionia  and  Cyprus,  so  far  as  depends  on  you, 
may  preserve  their  freedom." 

The  lonians  made  answer — ''The  commonwealth  of  Ionia 
sent  us  here  to  guard  the  sea,  not  to  make  over  our  ships  to 
you,  and  engage  with  the  Persians  on  shore.  We  will  there- 
fore keep  the  post  which  has  been  assigned  to  us,  and  seek 


hj  "a  Cilician  and  Egyptian  armyj" 
he  quotes  Herod,  ri.  6,  as  his  authority. 
But  that  passage  only  states  that  CiU- 
cians  and  Egyptians  formed  part  of 
the  ncwal  force  which  three  years 
afterwards  attacked  Miletus.  The 
Persians  seem  scarcely  ever  to  have 
drawn  any  part  of  their  land  force 
from  either  Cilicia  or  Egypt  (comp. 
vii.  89.91 ;  Arrian,  ii.  17).  The  only 
exception,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  that 
of  the  Egyptian  troops  at  Cunaza,  and 
even  this  is  uncertain.  {Aly^wrioi 
4\4yovro   thaif  Xen.  Anab.  i.  viii. 

§9) 

•  The    fleet  probably   collected  at 
Kagidua  or  at  Celenderis' (ITel^mim), 


and  crossing  to  Ceryneia  {TzeHna  or 
Ohimeh)y  there  disembarked  the  sol- 
diers.  The  distance  is  about  sixty 
miles  (Leake's  Asia  Minor,  p.  118). 
From  Ceryneia  to  Salamis  is  by  land 
thirty-two  miles ;  by  sea,  owing  to  the 
great  projection  of  the  eastern  pro- 
montory, one  hundred  and  thirty  miles. 
^  The  Keys  were  properly  some  small 
islands  off  the  extreme  eastern  pro- 
montory of  Cyprus,  Cape  Dinaretum 
(Isidor.  ap.  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  31),  the 
modem  Cape  Andrea,  Strabo  (xir.  p. 
970)  says  they  were  two,  Pliny  (H.  N. 
1.  s.  c.)  four  in  number.  The  promon- 
tory is  called  by  Ptolemy,  from  its 
shape.  Cape  Oxtail  (phpii  fio6s,  v.  14). 
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therein  to  be  of  some  service.  Do  you,  remembering  what 
you  suffered  when  you  were  the  slaves  of  the  Medes,  behave 
like  brave  warriors." 

110.  Such  was  the  reply  of  the  lonians.  Not  long  after- 
wards the  Persians  advanced  into  the  plain  before  Salamis,' 
and  the  Cyprian  kings®  ranged  their  troops  in  order  of  battle 
against  them,  placing  them  so  that  while  the  rest  of  the 
Cyprians  were  drawn  up  against  the  auxiliaries  of  the  enemy, 
the  choicest  troops  of  the  Salaminians  and  the  Solians^  were 


'  Salamis  was  sitnftted  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  CypniB,  at  the  month  of  the 
river  PediaDns,  the  largest  of  the  Cy- 
prian streams.  It  did  not  oocnpy  the 
site  of  the  modem  Famagosta,  but  lay 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river  (Ptol. 
Geogr.  V.  14,  p.  157).  Its  mins  have 
been  described  by  Pooocke  (Travels, 
vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  314). 

According  to  tradition,  Salamis  was 
founded  by  Tencer,  the  son  of  Telamon 
and  brother  of  Ajax,  soon  after^the 
Trojan  war  (Mar.  Par.  26 ;  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  971 :  comp.  Thoopomp.  Fr.  Ill ;  and 
Clearch.  Sol.  Fr.  25).  Hence  it  was 
supposed  to  have  got  its  name  from 
the  well-known  island  off  the  coast  of 
Attica.  It  would  seem  to  be  at  least 
as  likely  that  that  island  received  its 
name  from  the  Cyprian  city.  (Bo- 
ohart's  Geograph.  i.  xxii.  p.  4&Q»)  The 
tradition,  however,  is  enough  to  show 
that  Salamis  was  from  very  early  times 
a  Greek  city. 

The  plain  here  spoken  of  is  un- 
doubtedly the  extensive  plain  of  ie/- 
kosia  (or  Nikosia),  which  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  a  great  wall  of  rock  run- 
ning  in  a  straight  line  from  west  to 
cast  from  Lapito  (Lapithus)  to  Cape 
Andrea,  on  the  west  and  south  by  the 
mountains  which  produce  the  famous 
wine  of  Cyprus,  and  on  the  cast  by 
the  sea  (Leake's  Asia  Minor,  p.  119). 
It  is  drained  by  a  number  of  streams, 
which  however  all  unite  in  one,  the 
ancient  Pediaeus,  so  called  from  the 
great  flat  (ir^Stov)  which  it  waters. 
This  plain  constituted  the  territory  of 
Salamis  (Ptol.  1.  s.  c).  It  is  now 
barren  and  ill  cultivated,  but  was  pro- 


bably in  former  times  the  chief  sonrce 
of  the  g^reat  wealth  and  power  of  the 
Salaminian  kings. 

'  Cyprus,  like  Phoenioia»  seems  to 
have  been  at  all  times  governed  by  a 
number  of  petty  kings.  Ten  are  men- 
tioned by  Esarhaddon  as  furnishing 
him  with  workmen,  about  B.C.  670,  viz., 
the  rulers  of  Idalium,  Citium,  Salamis, 
Paphos,  Soli,  Curium,  Tamissus,  Am- 
mochosta,  Limenia,  and  Aphrodisia 
(supra,  voL  i.  p.  491,  note  -).  In  the 
year  B.C.  351  there  were  at  least  nine, 
as  we  learn  firom  Diodorus  (xvi.  42). 
Several  are  again  spoken  of  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  (Arrian,  ii.  20). 

*  Soli  lay  on  the  north  coast  of 
Cyprus,  between  Lapithus  and  Marium 
( Arsinod,  Steph.  Byz. ) .  It  was  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  Athenians, 
soon  after  the  Trojan  war  (Plutarch. 
Vit.  Sol.  c.  26 ;  comp.  Strab.  xiv.  p. 
973).  The  first  city  was  built  like  all 
the  early  Greek  towns,  upon  an  emi- 
nence, and  was  thence  called  ^peia 
(from  olr^s).  Solon,  on  his  visit  to 
Philocyprus  (infra,  ch.  113),  persuaded 
that  monarch  to  pull  down  the  old  city, 
and  build  a  new  one  in  the  plain  be- 
low. This  was  done  ;  and  finding  the 
advantage  of  the  change,  Philocyprus 
showed  his  gratitude  to  his  adviser, 
by  calling  the  new  city  after  his  name. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  story  given  by 
Plutarch  (1.  s.  c).  It  throws  some 
doubt  on  the  tale  to  find  that  there 
was  another  city  of  the  same  name, 
claiming  apparently  a  very  ancient 
origin,  on  the  Cilioian  coast  (Scylax, 
Peripl.  p.  96 1  Strab.  xiv.  p.  958).  It 
was  from  the  mode  of  speaking  in  this 
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shieldbearer,  aimed  his  blow  at  the  rider ;  the  horse  reared 
and  placed  his  fore  feet  upon  the  shield  of  Onesilus,  when 
the  Carian  cut  at  him  with  a  reaping-hook,  and  severed  the 
two  legs  from  the  body.  The  horse  fell  upon  the  spot,  and 
Artybius,  the  Persian  general,  with  him. 

118.  In  the  thick  of  the  fight,  Stesanor,  tyrant  of  Curium,* 
who  commanded  no  inconsiderable  body  of  troops,  went  over 
with  them  to  the  enemy.  On  this  desertion  of  the  Curians — 
Argive  colonists,®  if  report  says  true — forthwith  the  war- 
chariots  of  the  Salaminians  followed  the  example  set  them, 
and  went  over  likewise ;  whereupon  victory  declared  in  favour 
of  the  Persians ;  and  the  army  of  the  Cyprians  being  routed, 
vast  numbers  were  slain,  and  among  them  Onesilus,  the 
son  of  Chersis,  who  was  the  author  of  the  revolt,  and  Aristo- 
cyprus,  king  of  the  Solians.  This  Aristocyprus  was  son  of 
Philocyprus,  whom  Solon  the  Athenian,  when  he  visited 
Cyprus,  praised  in  his  poems  '  beyond  all  other  sovereigns. 

114.  The  Amathusians,  because  Onesilus  had  laid  siege  to 
their  town,  cut  the  head  off  his  corpse,  and  took  it  with  them 
to  Amathus,  where  it  was  set  up  over  the  gates.  Here  it  hung 
till  it  became  hollow;  whereupon  a  swarm  of  bees  took  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  filled  it  with  a  honeycomb.  On  seeing  this  the 
Amathusians  consulted  the  oracle,  and  were  commanded  **  to 


*  Cnrimn  lay  upon  the  sonthem 
coast,  between  Paphos  and  Amathns, 
not  far  from  the  sonthemmost  point  of 
the  island  (Capo  delle  Oatie),  called 
anciently  Cape  Curias  (Strab.  xiv.  p. 
972).  Its  exact  site  is  varionsly  con- 
jectured, at  Piscopi  and  at  Avdimo. 
The  former  position  agrees  best  with 
Ptolemy's  measurements  (Gteognraph. 
T.  14,  p.  157). 

'  Strabo  repeats  this  assertion  posi- 
tively (Kovpioy^  'Apytlvt'  Krlcfia,  xiv.  p. 
972).  Yet  Stephen  of  Byzantium 
ascribes  the  foundation  of  Curium  to 
Cureus,  a  son  of  Cinyras,  the  Syrian  or 
Phoenician  conqueror  of  Cyprus (Steph. 
Byz.  ad  voc.  Ko6ptoy,  Cf.  Apollod.  in. 
xiv.  3  J  and  Theopomp.  Fr.  111).    He 


believed  it,  therefore,  to  have  been  an 
ancient  Phoenician  town. 

'  The  poems  of  Solon  were  written 
chiefly  in  the  elegiac  metre,  and  were 
hortatory  or  gnomic.  The  fragments 
which  remain  have  been  collected  by 
Bach  (Bonn,  1825).  by  Brunck  in  his 
Poetae  Gnomici,  by  Gaisford,  and 
others.  Plutarch  seems  to  have  pre- 
served a  portion  of  the  elegy  here 
alluded  to.  Solon,  he  says,  addressed 
Philocyprus  as  follows  : — 

Yivv  a  <rv  fxiw  ZoKoioici  woXvv  %p6¥0¥  ivBai* 

Tin  TC  nSXtv  vaiottt  Kai  f4vot  vfi^epov. 
hirap  kfii  (vv  vni  9ori  xXuvh^  oiro  vifcov 

*AcKn9h  w^fiwot  K vir pi V  torr^^vov' 
OiiucfA^  6*  kw't  r^vde  X^'P**  *<>*  Kvdot  bwa^ot 

*Ea$Xivt  Koi  rdorov  warpii*  kt  tifJ^tripnv. 
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take  down  the  head  and  bury  it,  and  thenceforth  to  regard 
Onesilus  as  a  hero,  and  offer  sacrifice  to  him  year  by  year ;  so 
it  would  go  the  better  with  them."  And  to  this  day  the 
Amathusians  do  as  they  were  then  bidden. 

115.  As  for  the  lonians  who  had  gained  the  sea-fight, 
when  they  found  that  the  affairs  of  Onesilus  were  utterly  lost 
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against  Parium ;  *  but  on  his  way  receiving  intelligence  that 
the  Garians  had  made  common  cause  with  the  lonians,  and 
thrown  oflf  the  Persian  yoke,  he  turned  round,  and,  leaving 
the  HeDespont,  marched  away  towards  Garia. 

118.  The  Garians  by  some  chance  got  information  of  this 
movement  before  Daurises  arrived,  and  drew  together  their 
strength  to  a  place  called  ''  The  White  Golumns,"  which  is  on 
the  river  Marsyas,^  a  stream  running  from  the  Idrian  country, 
and  emptying  itself  into  the  Masander.  Here,  when  they  were 
met,  many  plans  were  put  forth ;  but  the  best,  in  my  judg- 
ment, was  that  of  Pixodarus,  the  son  of  Mausolus,  a  Gindyan,^ 


Dardanos  was  an  insignificant  town 
{thKaraiipp6vjrros^  Strabo)  dependent 
upon  Abjdos,  situated  inside  the  Hel- 
lespont or  Dardanelles  (to  which  it 
gave  that  name),  about  ten  miles  from 
the  southern  opening  of  the  strait.  The 
modem  Kippis  Bouroun  nearly  ocou. 
pies  the  site.  Eight  or  nine  miles 
higher  up.  lay  Abydos,  somewhat 
above  the  point  where  the  castles  of 
the  Dardanelles  now  stand.  Its 
situation  is  marked  by  some  trifling 
ruins  (Toumefort,  vol.  i.  p.  342).  Still 
higher,  and  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  sea,  was  Perofit^  (now  Burgas)  ^  a 
place  of  some  consequence  (Horn.  H.  ii. 
835;  Scyl.  Peripl.  p.  84;  Strab.  xiii. 
p.  852;  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  32;  Stepb.  Byz. 
ad  voc.).  Lampsacus  (the  modem  Lam. 
psaki)  lay  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pro- 
pontis,  almost  opposite  Callipolis 
{Oallipoli).  The  ancient  town  was  a 
little  to  the  north  of  the  modem  vil- 
lage (Castellane,  Lettres  sur  la  Gr^ce, 
vol.  i.  p.  134).  PsDsus  was  built  upon 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  between 
Lampsacus  and  Parium.  It  had 
ceased  to  exist  in  Strabo's  time  (xiii. 
p.  850).  Except  Dardanus  these  cities 
are  all  said  to  have  been  Milesian 
colonies  (Strab.  ut  supra ;  Steph.  Byz. 
makes  Lampsacus  a  Phocasan  settle- 
ment, but  this  is  improbable). 

*  Parium  seems  to  have  occupied 
the  site  of  the  modem  Kamares  (long. 
27^  3',  lat.  40**  25').  It  was  a  joint 
colony  from  Miletus,  Er3rthr8a,  and 
Paros.  Scylax  (Peripl.  p.  84),  Strabo 


(xiii.  p.  849),  and  Ptolemy  (Geograph. 
V.  2,  p.  135)  mention  it. 

^  B&hr  (ad  loc.)  imagines  this  Mar- 
syas  to  be  the  well-known  stream  near 
CelaansB,  the  Catarrhactes  of  our  author 
(infra,  vii.  26),  which  joins  the  Mae- 
ander  within  a  very  short  distance 
from  its  source  (Liv.  xxxviii.  13 ;  Xen. 
Anab.  i.  ii.  §  8).  But  this  river  was  in 
Phrygia,  above  a  hundred  miles  from 
the  Carian  frontier,  whither  it  is  quite 
absurd  to  suppose  the  Garians  to  have 
marched.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Marsyas  here  mentioned  is 
the  river  (now  the  Cheena  Chi)  which 
joins  the  Ms&ander  from  the  south  in 
long.  28°.  The  Idrian  country,  from 
which  it  flowed,  is  undoubtedly  the 
country  about  StratonicsBa  (Eski-His- 
8ar)f  which  was  called  at  difierent 
periods  Idrias,  Ghrysaoris,  and  Heca- 
tesia.  (Compare  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voces 
'iBpidSf  K.  T.  X.  with  Strab.  xiv.  p.  944 ; 
and  for  the  identity  of  Eski-Hissar 
with  Stratonicssa  see  Chandler,  ch. 
Ivii,,  who  found  inscriptions  there  to 
Hecate  and  Jupiter  Ghrysaoris;  and 
of.  Leake's  Asia  Minor,  pp.  234, 235.) 

•  Gindys  or  Gindya  (Strab.)  was  a 
small  town  near  Bargylia.  It  appears 
to  have  fallen  into  decay  at  an  early 
date,  but  the  name  remained  in  the 
title  of  Minerva  Cindyas,  whose  temple 
and  image  were  regarded  with  particu- 
lar reverence  by  the  Bargylians.  Rain 
and  snow,  it  were  said,  never  fell  on 
them  (Polyb.  xvi.  12;  Strab.  xiv.  p. 
941,  with  the  note  of  Caaaobon,  ad  loc.) 
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who  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Syennesis,^  the  Cilician 
king.  His  advice  was,  that  the  Carians  should  cross  the 
MsBander,  and  fight  with  the  river  at  their  back ;  that  so,  all 
chance  of  flight  being  cut  off,  they  might  be  forced  to  stand 
their  ground,  and  have  their  natural  courage  raised  to  a  still 
higher  pitch.  His  opinion,  however,  did  not  prevail ;  it  was 
thought  best  to  make  the  enemy  have  the  Mseander  behind 
them ;  that  so,  if  they  were  defeated  in  the  battle  and  put  to 
flight,  they  might  have  no  retreat  open,  but  be  driven  head- 
long into  the  river. 

119.  The  Persians  soon  afterwards  approached,  and,  cross- 
ing the  Meeander,  engaged  the  Carians  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Marsyas ;  where  for  a  long  time  the  battle  was  stoutly  con- 
tested, but  at  last  the  Carians  were  defeated,  being  over- 
powered by  numbers.  On  the  side  of  the  Persians  there  fell 
2000,  while  the  Carians  had  not  fewer  than  10,000  slain. 
Such  as  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle  collected  together  at 
Labranda,®  in  the  vast  precinct  of  Jupiter  Stratius  ^ — a  deity 
worshipped  only  by  the  Carians^ — and  in  the  sacred  grove  of 


'  On  the  name  Syennesis,  see  vol.  i. 
p.  199,  note  •. 

^  Labi-anda  was  on  the  mountain 
range  which  separated  the  valley  of 
the  Marsyas  from  that  of  Mylasa 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  943).  It  was  a  strong 
position.  The  site  nsnally  assigned  is 
the  modem  village  of  lakleet  where 
there  are  important  remains  (Chandler, 
eh.  Iviii.  p.  226).  Col.  Leake's  con- 
jecture, however  (Asia  Minor,  p.  234), 
that  these  are  the  rains  of  Enromns, 
and  that  Labranda  is  to  be  sought  for 
on  the  high  ground  between  Melasso 
(Mylasa)  and^rab-Hts^or  (Alabanda), 
which  was  probable  enough  in  itself, 
has  received  a  striking  confirmation 
from  the  researches  of  Sir  C.  Fellows. 
This  traveller,  on  his  way  firom  Arab- 
Hissar  to  Melasso,  discovered  in  the 
position  anticipated  by  Col.  Leake, 
some  important  ruins,  evidently  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  town ;  and  also 
found  considerable  traces  of  an  ancient 


paved  road,  leading  from  this  town  to 
Melasso  (Lycia,  p.  67).  The  latter  cir- 
cumstance exactly  agrees  with  the  ac- 
count of  Strabo,  whose  words  are  69hs 
Hk  iffrptmu  ax^^^^  ''''  ^ktcI;  «cal  k^4iK0vra 
ffraZlcey  /i^XP'  '''^^  t6\(»8  Upii  iroAov- 
/jL^ynQ.B.c), 

'  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Stratius  at 
Labranda,  is  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(1.  s.c).  He  calls  it  ytits  iipxouds.  The 
paved  road  to  which  allusion  was  made 
in  the  last  note,  was  a  via  sacra  leading 
from  Mylasa  to  this  temple. 

^  Jupiter  Stratius  is  thus  entirely 
distinct  from  Jupiter  Carius,  who  was 
worshipped  by  the  Carians,  Lydians, 
and  Mysians  in  common  (i.  171).  He 
was  called  also  Jupiter  Labrandeus, 
either  from  his  temple  at  Labranda,  or 
(Pint.  Quaest.  Gr.  ii.  p.  801,  F.)  from 
the  fact  that  he  bore  in  his  right  hand 
a  double-headed  battle-axe  (\d0pa  in 
the  Lydicm  language).  Such  a  repre. 
sentation  of  Jupiteris  sometimes  found 
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plane-trees.  Here  they  deliberated  aB  to  the  best  means  of 
saving  themselves,  doubting  whether  they  would  fare  better  if 
they  gave  themselves  up  to  the  Persians,  or  if  they  abandoned 
Asia  for  ever. 

120.  As  they  were  debating  these  matters  a  body  of  Milesians 
and  aUies  came  to  their  assistance ;  whereupon  the  Carians, 
dismissing  their  former  thoughts,  prepared  themselves  afresh 
for  war,  and  on  the  approach  of  the  Persians  gave  them  battle 
a  second  time.  They  were  defeated,  however,  with  still  greater 
loss  than  before ;  and  while  all  the  troops  engaged  suffered 
severely,  the  blow  fell  with  most  force  on  the  Milesians. 

121.  The  Carians,  some  while  after,  repaired  their  ill 
fortune  in  another  action.  Understanding  that  the  Persians 
were  about  to  attack  their  cities,  they  laid  an  ambush  for  them 
on  the  road  which  leads  to  Pedasus ;  ^  the  Persians,  who  were 
making  a  night-march,  fell  into  the  trap,  and  the  whole  army 
was  destroyed,  together  with  the  generals,  Daurises,  Amorges, 
and  Sisimaces :  Myrsus  ®  too,  the  son  of  Gyges,  was  killed  at 
the  same  time.  The  leader  of  the  ambush  was  Heraclides,^ 
the  son  of  Ibandlis,  a  man  of  Mylasa.^  Such  was  the  way  in 
which  these  Persians  perished. 

122.  In  the  mean  time  Hymeas,  who  was  likewise  one  of 
those  by  whom  the  lonians  were  pursued  after  their  attack  on 


npon  Carian  ooins  (FellowB*  Lycia,  PI. 
85,  No.  6).  And  a  Bimilar  axe  appears 
frequently  as  an  architectnral  oma. 
ment  in  the  boilding^  of  the  ooontry 
(ib.  p.  75). 

*  Vide  snpra,  i.  176,  note  •• 

'  This  is  probably  the  Myrsus  men- 
tioned in  the  third  book  (ch.  122),  as 
carrying  a  message  from  OroBtes  to 
Polyorates.  He  was  a  Lydian,  and  (to 
jndge  from  his  own  and  his  father's 
name)  of  the  royal  family  (cf.  i.  8, 9). 

*  Brother,  probably,  of  the  "  Oliatos, 
son  of  Ibanolis,"  who  was  seized  by 
order  of  Aristagoras  (sapra,  ch.  87). 

*  Mylasa  continues  to  exist  in  the 
modem  MellassOf  a  town  of  some  size. 
It  still  possesses  considerable  remains 


of  antiqnity,  though  the  beantifnl 
temple  seen  by  Pococke  has  been  de- 
stroyed (Pococke,  vol.  ii.,  part  2,ch.  vi. ; 
Chandler,  ch.  66).  Its  situation  in  a 
fertile  plain,  under  the  shadow  of  lofty 
and  precipitous  hills  (Chandler,  1.  s.  c; 
Fellows'  Asia  Minor,  p.  259)  agrees 
closely  with  the  description  of  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  942),  while  its  distance  from 
the  sea  corresponds  with  the  notice  in 
Pausanias  (viii.  10,  §  8). 

Scylax  of  Car3randa  is  said  to  have 
written  a  work  entitled  *  The  History 
of  the  Times  of  Heraclidee,  King  of 
Mylasa'  (Suidas  ad  voc  Xr^Xa().  The 
person  intended  is  probably  this  Hera- 
elides;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  work  was  not  a  foi^gery. 
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Sardis,  directing  his  course  towards  the  Propontis,  took  Gins,' 
a  city  of  Mysia.'  Learning,  however,  that  Daurises  had  left 
the  HeDespont,  and  was  gone  into  Caria,  he  in  his  turn  quitted 
the  Propontis,  and  marching  with  the  army  under  his  com- 
mand to  the  Hellespont,  reduced  all  the  -Solians  of  the  Troad, 
and  likewise  conquered  the  GergithsB,®  a  remnant  of  the 
ancient  Teucrians.  He  did  not,  however,  quit  the  Troad,  but, 
after  gaining  these  successes,  was  himself  carried  off  by  disease. 

128.  After  his  death,  which  happened  as  I  have  related, 
Artaphemes,  the  satrap  of  Sardis,  and  Otanes,  the  third 
general,*  were  directed  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  Ionia  and  the  neighbouring  ^olis.  By  them  Glazo- 
mensB  in  the  former,^  and  Cym6  in  the  latter,^  were  recovered. 

124.  As  the  cities  fell  one  after  another,  Aristagoras  the 
Milesian  (who  was  in  truth,  as  he  now  plainly  showed,  a  man 
of  but  little  courage),  notwithstanding  that  it  was  he  who  had 
caused  the  disturbances  in  Ionia,  and  made  so  great  a  com- 
motion, began,  seeing  his  danger,  to  look  about  for  means 
of  escape.  Being  convinced  that  it  was  in  vain  to  endeavour 
to  overcome  King  Darius,  he  called  his  brothers-in-arms 
together  and   laid   before   them    the    following   project : — 


^  CiuB  lay  at  the  extreme  recess  of 
the  Cianean  gnlf ,  the  modem  g^f  of 
Moudaniehf  upon  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  which  bore  to  the  sea  the  waters 
of  Lake  Ascania  (Lake  of  Isnik),  It 
was  destroyed  by  Philip,  son  of  Deme- 
trins,  bat  rebnilt  by  his  ally  Pmsias, 
who  called  it  after  his  own  name  (of. 
Strabo,  xii.  p.  814;  Polyb.  xv.  22,  23  ; 
Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  lipovca;  Scylax, 
Peripl.  p.  84).  The  modem  village  of 
Kemlik  nearly  occupies  the  site.  Cins, 
like  most  other  towns  npon  this  coast, 
was  a  colony  of  the  Milesians  (Schol. 
in  Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  1178). 

'  So  Scylax  (Peripl.  1.  s.  c),  who 
assigns  to  Mysia  the  whole  i>eninsala 
between  the  gulfs  of  Moudanieh  and 
Jzmid,  which  tract  is  more  usually 
reckoned  to  Bithynia.  (Cf .  Ptol.  Geo- 
graph.  V.  1 ;  and  Strabo,  xii.  p.  812, 


who,  however,  remarks  on  the  difficulty 
of  distinguishing  the  boundaries  of  the 
several  tribes  in  these  parts,  p.  816.) 

^  These  G^rgithsB  seem  to  have  in- 
habited the  mountains  south  of  Lam- 
psacus,  between  the  Scamander,  the 
Oranicus,  and  the  coast  (infra,  vii.  43). 
According  to  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  851), 
Stephen  (ad  voc.  Wp7«),  Livy  (xxxviii. 
59),  and  others,  there  was  a  city  called 
Gerg^,  Gtergithus  or  Gergetha,  in  these 
parts.  Perhaps  we  may  connect  the 
name  with  the  Homeric  Gargarus  (II. 
xiv.  293).  At  any  rate  we  cannot 
accept  that  derivation  of  it  (from  the 
Gergini,  a  race  of  Cyprian  parasites) 
which  AthensBus  adopts  from  Clearchus 
of  Soli  (Deipnosophist.  vi.  p.  255,  F.). 

»  Supra,  ch.  116. 

1  Supra,  i.  142.  »  Supra,  i.  149. 
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"*Twould  be  well,"  he  said,  "to  have  some  place  of  refuge,  in 
case  they  were  driven  out  of  Miletus.  Should  he  go  out  at 
the  head  of  a  colony  to  Sardinia,®  or  should  he  sail  to  Myr- 
cinus  in  Edonia,  which  HistisBUs  had  received  as  a  gift  from 
King  Darius,  and  had  begun  to  fortify  ?  " 

125.  To  this  question  of  Aristagoras,  HecatsBUS,  the  his- 
torian, son  of  Hegesander,  made  answer,  that  in  his  judgment 
neither  place  was  suitable.  **  Aristagoras  should  build  a  fort," 
he  said,  "  in  the  island  of  Leros,*  and,  if  driven  from  Miletus, 
should  go  there  and  bide  his  time ;  from  Leros  attacks  might 
readily  be  made,  and  he  might  re-establish  himself  in 
Miletus."    Such  was  the  advice  given  by  Hecataeus. 

126.  Aristagoras,  however,  was  bent  on  retiring  to  Myrcinus. 
Accordingly,  he  put  the  government  of  Miletus  into  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  chief  citizens,  named  Pythagoras,*^  and,  taking 
with  him  all  who  liked  to  go,  sailed  to  Thrace,  and  there 
made  himself  master  of  the  place  in  question.  From  thence 
he  proceeded  to  attack  the  Thracians  ;  but  here  he  was  cut  off 
with  his  whole  army,  while  besieging  a  city  ®  whose  defenders 
were  anxious  to  accept  terms  of  surrender. 


^  Sardinia  seems  to  have  been  viewed 
by  the  Greeks  of  this  time  as  a  sort  of 
El  Dorado,  where  they  could  not  fail 
of  prospering.  Bias,  when  Ionia  was 
threatened  by  Cyrus,  had  recommended 
the  whole  nation  to  remove  thither  (i. 
170).  Aristagoras  now  starts  the  same 
notion.  Probably  the  great  prosperity 
of  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  joined  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  productiveness  of 
Sardinia  (Diod.  Sic.  v.  15;  Nymphodor. 
Fr.  6,  &c.),  led  to  the  belief  that  great 
success  might  attend  the  colonization 
of  the  latter  island. 

*  LSros,  one  of  the  Sporades,  retains 
its  ancient  name  almost  unchanged.  It 
is  the  modem  Lero  or  LerrOf  a  small 
island  between  Calimna  (Kalimno)  and 
Fatmos  (^Patind),  opposite  the  gidf  of 
Mcmdelyah,  It  lies  about  80  miles  from 
Miletus  to  the  south-west,  and  is  not 
quite  twenty  from  the  nearest  point  of 
the  Asiatic  coast.  Its  inhabitants  in 
ancient  times  had  a  bad  reputation,  as 


appears  from  the  following  distich  : 

Kai  r6ie  ^tnKvXiiim'  A^ftiot  luucot*  ovx  6  fxivt 
or  i'  ov' 
narreri  wXipf  Upoitkiovf  Kai  HpoKX^nr  Aipiot. 

The  Lerians  were  colonists  of  the  Mile- 
sians (Anaximen.  ap.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  910). 

*  Aristagoras,  it  is  evident  from  this, 
had  not  really  divested  himself  of  the 
supreme  authority  in  his  native  town 
(vide  supra,  oh.  87).  Little  regard 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  paid  to 
his  nominee  and  successor. 

« It  appears  from  Thucydides  (iv. 
102),  that  this  city  was  on  or  near  the 
spot  called  Nine- Ways  QZtn^4a  *O5o0f 
where  Amphipolis  was  afterwards  built 
(infra,  vii.  114).  The  Thracians  who 
defeated  Aristagoras,  were  the  Edo. 
nians.  It  would  seem  they  not  only 
succeeded  in  protecting  their  own 
cities,  but  made  themselves  masters  of 
Myrcinus,  which  is  called  in  Thucy- 
dides an  Edonian  city  ('HSwyiid^  WAtr, 
iv.  107). 
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ON  THE  EARLY  HISTOBY  OF  SPABTA. 

1.  Spartans,  immigrants  into  the  Peloponnese.  2.  Supposed  migrations  of 
the  Dorians.  8.  Their  occupation  of  the  Peloponnese  according  to  the 
ordinary  legend.  4.  The  true  history  unknown.  6.  Probable  line  of 
march.  6.  Date  of  the  occupation.  7.  The  conquest  gradual  8.  Spartan 
Dorians — Sparta  and  AmyclsB — early  wars.  9.  Internal  history — origin 
of  the  double  monarchy — troubles  ot  the  early  period.  10.  Condition  of 
Sparta  before  Lycurgus — the  three  classes — (i.)  Spartans — (ii.)  Perioeoi 
--(iii.)  Helots.  11.  Succession  of  the  early  king^s.  12.  Original  constitu. 
tion  of  Sparta — Kings— Senate — Ecdesia.  13.  Constitutional  changes  of 
Lycurgus,  slight.  14.  His  discipline — question  of  its  origin.  15.  Causes 
of  its  adoption.  16.  Supposed  equalization  of  landed  property.  17.  Argu- 
ments which  disprove  it.  18.  Effects  of  Lycurgus*  legislation — conquests, 
and  increase  of  Perioeoi.  19.  Messenian  wars.  20.  Causes  of  the  rupture. 
21.  Outline  of  the  first  war.  22.  Date  and  duration.  23.  Internal  changes 
consequent  on  the  first  war — "  Peers  "  and  "  Inferiors  " — "  Small "  and 
"  Great  Assembly  "^-colonization  of  Tarentum.  24.  Interval  between  the 
wars.  26.  Outline  of  the  second  war.  26.  Its  duration.  27.  War  with 
Pisatis.  28.  War  with  Arcadia.  29.  Gradual  diminution  of  the  kingly 
power  at  Sparta,  and  continued  rise  of  the  Ephors.  80.  Bapid  decrease  in 
the  number  of  Spartan  citizens. 

1.  That  the  Spartaiis  of  history  were  not  original  inhabitants  of 
the  Peloponnese,  but  invaders  from  northern  Greece,  who  esta- 
blished their  dominion  over  a  large  portion  of  the  peninstda  bj  a 
conquest  of  its  previous  occupants,  is  a  fact  which  even  the  most 
sceptical  of  modern  historians  has  not  hesitated  to  admit  as  certain.^ 
A  uniform  tradition,*  supported  by  the  representation  of  antique 


^  See  Mr.  Grote's  History  of  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  port  ii.  ch.  4  (pp.  408-442). 

»  Cf.  Hesiod.  Fr.  vii. ;  Tyrtaeus  ap. 
Strab.  Yiii.  p.  526 ;  Pind.  Pyth.  v.  92-96, 
and  Fragm.  ed.  Bdckh,  vol.  i.  p.  577 ; 
Herod,  i.  56,  ti.  52,  viil  43  and  73 ; 
Thucyd.  i.  12, 18, 107 ;  Isocrat.  Panath. 
p.  256;  Archidam.  p.  194;  Aristid. 
Orat.  46,  vol.  ii.  p.  284;  Ephor.  Frs. 
10-20 ;   Apollodor.  iL  8 ;   Scymn.  Ch, 


628  et  Bcqq. ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  630,  Ac. ; 
Diod.  Sic.  iv.  37-60;  Pausan.  iii.  i, 
Ac,  IV.  iii.  §  8,  Ac.;  CEnom.  ap.  Euseb. 
Prsep.  Ev.  v.  20,  p.  210,  0.  The  only 
writer  who  gives  an  account  essentially 
different  is  Plato,  by  whom  the  Dorians 
are  represented  as  expelled  Aohaoans 
returning  to  their  own  country  under 
the  conduct  of  one  Dorieus  (Leg.  iii. 
p.  682,  E.). 
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times  contained  in  the  earliest  Greek  writer,^  and  remarkably  in 
unison  with  the  actnal  condition  of  the  population  of  the  country 
when  its  circumstances  first  become  known  to  us,*  constitutes 
evidence  the  weight  of  which  is  altogether  irresistible.  It  may  be 
assumed,  therefore,  that  the  Dorian  Spartans,  whose  history  is  now 
to  be  traced,  unlike  their  rivals,  the  Athenians,  were  immigrants 
into  an  occupied  country — settlers  among  a  people  from  whom  they 
differed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,*  whom  they  conquered  and  held 
in  subjection.  Regarding  thus  much  as  allowed  on  all  hands,  we 
have  in  the  first  instance  to  consider — 1.  whence  they  came,  and 
why  they  left  their  primitive  seats  ;  2.  in  what  way  they  effected 
the  conquest. 

2.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  Dorians,  whom  he  identifies  with 
the  Hellenes,  had  dwelt  originally  in  Achesa  Phthi6tis,^  the  country 
immediately  east  of  the  Pagasssan  Gulf,  lying  both  north  and  south 
of  the  chain  of  Othrys.  Hence  they  had  removed  to  a  tract  called 
Histi8B6tis  in  Upper  Thessaly,  which  Herodotus  seems  to  place 
near  Temp^,  since  he  tells  us  that  it  lay  "  at  the  base  of  Ossa  and 
Olympus."  ^  From  this  region  they  had  been  driven  by  the  Cad- 
meians,  whereupon  they  had  fled  into  Pindus ;  and  while  there  had 
taken  the  name  of  "Macedni"  (or  Macedonians).^  After  a  time 
they  had  quitted  this  refuge  and  gained  possession  of  Dryopis,  the 
tract  between  Parnassus  and  Callidromus,  consisting  of  the  valleys 
of  the  Pindus  and  certain  other  streams  which  form  the  head- waters 
of  the  great  Cephissus  river.  From  this  country,  which  in  the 
historical  age  was  known  as  D6ris,  they  had  entered  the  Pelopon- 
nese,  and  subjugated  the  previous  inhabitants. 

It  has  been  observed  by  K.  O.  MiiUer  in  reference  to  this  account 


B  Homer  has  no  Dorians  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnese,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  are  Aohsoans,  Argiyes, 
or  Danaana  He  has,  indeed,  a  single 
insigrnifioant  town  Doriam  (iL  ii.  594) 
on  the  west  coc^t  near  Pylos ;  bat  the 
Dorians  only  appear  in  his  writings  as 
a  Cretan  race.     (Od.  xix.  177.) 

*  See  below,  pp.  332-336. 

'  Widely  different  opinions  have  been 
held  on  this  point.  Mr.  Grote  says 
(Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  451),  "  So 
little  is  known  of  the  previous  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Peloponnese,  that  we 
cannot  at  all  measure  the  difference 
between  them  and  their  Dorian   in- 


vaders, either  in  dialect,  in  habits,  or 
in  intelligence."  He  inclines,  how- 
ever, to  think,  at  least  with  regard  to 
their  language,  that  it  *'  did  not  differ 
materially  from  the  Doric"  (p.  452). 
K.  O.  Miiller,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks 
of  "the  difference  between  the  lan- 
g^nage,  religion,  and  customs  of  the 
two  nations  "  as  ''  strongly  and  pre- 
cisely marked."  (Dorians,  vol.  i.  p. 
66.) 

«  Herod,  i.  56. 

'  Ibid,  rijy  ^h  rijy  "Otraw  rt  Kai 
rhv  OCKvfiTow  x^("l^* 

^  Ibid.  loo.  cit.,  and  compare  viil. 
48. 
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of  the  early  migrations  of  the  Dorian  race,  that  "  no  one  can  con- 
sider it  as  flowing  inunediatelj  from  ancient  tradition ;  it  can  only 
be  viewed  as  an  attempt  of  the  father  of  history  to  arrange  and 
reconcile  various  legends  and  traditions.*'*  This  remark  appears  to 
be  just.  Whatever  value  we  may  be  inclined  to  attach  generally  to 
the  account  which  a  nation  without  a  literature  gives  of  its  origin, 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  a  people  driven  about  in  the  way 
described  would  orally  preserve  for  centuries  so  exact  an  account 
of  its  many  wanderings.  Herodotus,  or  those  from  whom  he  drew 
his  information,  must  be  considered  to  have  thrown  together  and 
blended  into  a  single  narrative  stories  current  in  different  parts 
of  (Jreece,  which  it  required  some  ingenuity  to  harmonise.  The 
Dorians  had  to  be  placed  originally  in  Phthi6tis,  because  that  was 
in  Homer  ^  the  country  of  the  Hellenes,  with  whom  the  Dorians 
were  identified:  they  must  be  given  seats  in  Histisedtis,  since 
Upper  Thessaly  was  the  abode  of  the  Lapithaa,  with  whom  -<Egi- 
mius,  their  mythic  ancestor,  was  said  to  have  contended;*  and 
since,  according  to  some  accounts,*  the  Dorian  colonies  in  Crete 
proceeded  from  that  region :  they  must  descend  Pindus  that  they 
might  reach  Dryopis,  their  well-known  habitation  in  later  times; 
and  they  must  be  called  Macedonians,  in  order  to  give  a  foundation 
to  those  claims  of  Hellenism  which  the  Macedonians  were  in  the 
habit  of  preferring,  not  only  for  their  royal  family,  but  for  their 
whole  nation.*  The  very  lowest  degree  of  credit  must  be  considered 
to  attach  to  these  legends,  which  receive  no  support  from  Homer,^ 
and  are  full  of  internal  improbabilities.  All  that  can  be  said  to  be 
ascertained  of  the  Dorians  before  they  settled  in  the  Peloponnese,  is 
the  fact  that  they  previously  inhabited  the  ** small  and  sad  region"^ 
known  in  historical  times  as  D6ris,  or  the  Doric  metropolis,  where 
they  had  a  confederacy  of  four  townships,  Pindus,  Boeum,  Citinium, 
and  Erineus,^  all  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Pindus  river.     Of  this 


*  Dorians,  vol.  i.  pp.  21,  22. 
1  Iliad,  ii.  683,  684. 

^ApoUod.  II.  vii  7;  Diod.  Sic.  iv. 
37;  Strab.  ix.  p.  637.  An  ancient 
epic,  ascribed  to  Hesiod,  and  entitled 
'^gimins,*  probably  described  this 
contest.  (See  Miiller's  Dorians,  vol.  i. 
pp.  38-35,  E.  T.) 

»  Andron,  Fr.  3;  Diod.  Sic.  iv.  60; 
V.80. 

*  See  Muller's  Dorians,  vol.  i.  p.  40. 
s  Homer  does  not  know  of  Dorians 


anywhere  bat  in  Crete  (Od.  xix.  177). 
They  do  not  appear  among  the  com- 
batants  of  the  Iliad. 

•  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
p.  388)  thus  happily  renders  the 
t6\€is  fuKpai  Kid  Xvwp6x6tpcu  of  Strabo, 
ix.  p.  620. 

^  Erineit^  seems  to  be  the  oorreot 
form  of  this  name,  not  Erineum,  which 
Mr.  Grote  g^ves  (Hist,  of  Greece,  loo. 
sap.  cit.).  See  Andron.  ap.  Strab.  x.  p. 
693  (iV.  4),  r^y  'EptytSy;  Scylao.  Feripl. 
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conntry  they  were  reported  to  bave  gained  possession  by  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Dryopes,  one  of  the  most  ancient  races  of  Greece,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sister-tribe  to  the  Pelasgi,  Leleges,  Ganc6ne8, 
Dolopes,  Ak).  ;  but  this  expokion  does  not  seem  to  rest  upon  such 
evidence  as  entitles  it  to  take  rank  among  the  established  facts  of 
history.® 

8.  According  to  the  prevailing  legend,  the  Dorians  were  induced 
to  leave  their  seats  under  Parnassus  by  the  entreaties  of  a  band  of 
fugitives  from  the  Peloponnese,  who  begged  their  aid  in  order  to 
effect  a  return  to  their  native  country.  These  fugitives  were  the 
Heraclidse,  or  descendants  of  Hercules,  by  hereditary  right  the 
royal  family  of  Argos,  but  expelled  from  the  Peloponnese  by  a 
usurper  of  their  own  house  (Eurystheus),  and  at  his  death  super- 
seded by  another  ancient  Peloponnesian  family,  the  Pelopidae,  or 
descendants  of  Pelops.  Received  with  open  arms  by  the  Dorians  and 
adopted  into  their  body,  the  HeraclidaD  became  the  ruling  family  of 
the  nation  whose  aid  they  had  sought,  and  imparted  the  name  of 
Hylleans  to  their  principal  tribe.®  After  various  attempts  to  force 
their  way  into  the  peninsula  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  which 
were  met  and  defeated  by  the  inhabitants,^  the  Dorians  under  their 
Heracleid  leaders  at  last  effected  the  passage  of  the  Coripthian 
Gulf  near  its  mouth,  in  ships  which  they  had  built  at  Naupactus,  a 
port  granted  to  them  by  the  Ozolian  Locrians.  They  were  accom- 
panied on  their  expedition  by  Oxylus,  an  JStolian  chief,*  who  was 


p.  53 ;  Ptol.  iii.  16  ;  Tzetzes  ad  Ly- 
oophr.  741,  and  980 ;  Sfceph.  Bjz,  ad 
TOO.,  Ac. 

^  K.  O.  Mullor  regards  the  evidence 
as  sufficient  (Dorians,  vol.  i.  pp.  46-49) ; 
but  he  confesses  that  "  the  ezpnlsion 
of  the  Drjopians  is  related  in  a  manner 
entirely  fabolons."  Herodotus  in  one 
place  ascribes  it  to  Hoi-cnles  and  the 
Malians  (viii.  43.  Compare  Strab.  viii. 
p.  642 ;  Paosan.  iv.  xxxiv.  §  6 ;  Died. 
Sic.  iv.  37;  Etym.  Magn.  ad  voc. 
'AiTiyus),  elsewhere  apparently  to  the 
Dorians  (i.  56). 

•  MgimixiBj  the  Dorian  chief  who  re- 
ceived the  Hcraclida),  was  made  to 
have  two  sons  of  his  own,  Pamphylns 
and  Dymas.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
Heraclidso,  he  adopted  Hyllns,  whence 
the  names  of  the  three  Dorian  tribes, 
Hylleans,    Fftmphylians,  and    Dyma- 


natsB.  (See  ApoUod.  ii.  viii.  §  3,  ad 
fin.;  Ephor.  Fr.  10;  Stepb.  Byz.  ad 
voc.  Avfiiay  ;  Sohol.  ad  Find.  I^h.  i. 
121.) 

^  Three  snob  attempts  are  narrated : 
the  first  under  Hyllns,  after  the  death 
of  Eurystheus,  in  which  Hyllus  was 
slain  by  Echemus  (Herod,  ix.  26 ; 
Schol.  Find.  01.  x.  79);  the  second 
under  Cleodeeus,  the  son  of  Hyllus, 
who  also  fell  in  an  engagement  (CBnom. 
ap.  Euseb.  Prsep.  Ev.  v.  20,  p.  210,  C; 
Schol.  ad  Find.  Isth.  vii.  18) ;  and  the 
third  under  Aristomachus,  the  son  of 
OleodsDus,  which  had  the  same  ill 
success  (Apollod.  it.  viii.  §  2 ;  (Enom. 
1.  B.  0.,  &c.). 

'  The  legend  ran — that  the  Delphic 
Oracle  bade  Temenns  take  as  guide  for 
his  army  a  three-eyed  man.  Soon 
after,  chancing  to  meet  Oxylus,  who 
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desirous  of  possessing  himself  of  the  rich  conntry  of  Elis,  where  he 
had  recently  passed  a  year  of  exile ;  and  who  was  thus  qualified  by 
acquaintance  with  this  part  of  the  Peloponnese  to  serve  as  g^ide  to 
the  invaders.  He  conducted  the  fleet  from  Naupactus  to  Molycrium 
at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf,  and  thence  crossing  to  Panormus,  led  the 
Dorians  through  Arcadia  against  the  AchsBan  force,  which  was 
collected  under  Tisamenes,  the  son  of  Orestes,  near  tbe  isthmus. 
A  battle  was  fought  in  which  the  Dorians  were  completely  vic- 
torious, and  the  inheritance  of  the  Heraclidae  was  recovered.  As 
the  family  of  Hyllus  had  now  divided  into  three  branches,^  a  three- 
fold division  of  the  ancient  AchsBan  territory  was  made.  Lots 
were  drawn  for  the  kingdoms  of  Argos,  Sparta,  and  Messenia,  the 
first  of  which  fell  to  TSmenus  (the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Aristo- 
machus),  the  second  to  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  the  infant  children 
of  Aristod^mus  (the  second  son),  and  the  third  to  Cresphontes  (the 
third  son),  who  had  craftily  contrived  to  obtain  this  fertile  terri- 
tory for  himself  by  placing  in  the  urn  an  unfair  lot.*  Elis  was . 
given  to  Oxylus,  according  to  previous  agreement.  A  portion  of 
the  AchsBans  refused  to  submit  to  the  conquerors,  and  leaving  their 
country  entered  Ionia — ^the  northern  tract  of  the  Peloponnese  ex- 
tending along  the  gulf  of  Corinth  —  where  they  overcame  and 
expelled  the  inhabitants,  who  sought  a  refuge  in  Attica.  Thus  the 
new  arrangement  of  the  Peloponnese  was  complete:  the  country 
previously  held  by  the  AchsBans  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Dorians;  Ionia  became  Achssa;  the  Epeans  of  Elis  were  merged 


had  lost  an  eye,  riding  on  boreebaok, 
he  at  once  recognised  in  him  the  neces- 
aary  "  three-eyed  guide."  (Apollod.  11. 
Tiii.  3.)  Another  account  assigned  the 
loss  of  an  eye  to  the  animal  on  which 
Oxylus  rode  (Pansan.  v.  iii.  §  5), 

•  The  mythic  genealogy  of  the  Hera- 
olidss  was  as  follows  : — Hercoles  had 
foni  sons  by  Deianira,  of  whom  Hyllns 
was  the  eldest.  Hyllns  left  a  son, 
CleodsBus,  who  was  the  father  of  Aris- 
tomachus.  Aristomachns  had  three 
children,  Temenns,  Aristodemns,  and 
Cresphontes.  Aristodemns,  according 
to  some  accounts,  reigned  at  Sparta 
(Herod,  vi.  62) ;  according  to  others, 
he  was  killed  by  lightning  at  Naupac- 
tns,  leaving  behind  him  twin  sons, 
Eurysthenes  and  Procles.    (Apollod. 

VOL.  m. 


II.  viii.  §  2,  ad  fin.)     The  genealogy 
may  be  thus  exhibited : — 

Heroal66. 

HyUos. 

Cleodaiis. 

AristonuchoB. 


TemenoB. 


Aristodemof.       Grespboatet. 


I 


EaiyBtheiiee. 


Procles. 


*  The  three  parties  were  to  draw  lots 
for  the  three  kingdoms  by  placing  each 
their  pebble  in  a  jar  of  water,  from 
which  an  indifferent  i>erBon  was  to 
draw  them  forth.    The   first  whose 
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in  tbe  ^tolians ;  only  the  Arcadians  and  Cjnnrians  remained 
Tindistnrbed  in  their  ancient  abodes,  the  former  in  the  central 
monntain  tract,  the  latter  in  a  sequestered  vallej  on  the  eastern 
shore.*^ 

4.  Such  is,  in  outline,  the  legendary  story  that  has  come  down 
to  ns  concerning  the  mode  whereby  the  Dorian  conquests  in  the 
Peloponnese  were  effected.  It  is  related  consecutively  by  Apol- 
lodoms^  and  Pausanias,^  with  whose  statements  the  fragmentary 
notices  in  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  other  early  writers  appear 
in  the  main  to  agree.^  Certain  isolated  traditions  haye,  however, 
descended  to  us,  which  are  thought  to  militate  against  the  general 
truth  of  this  tale,  and  to  indicate  that  the  conquest  was  the  result 
of  at  least  two  separate  and  independent  attacks,  one  proceeding 
from  the  Maliac  Gulf  by  sea  against  Argos  and  the  eastern  coast, 
the  other  directed  from  ^tolia  by  way  of  Elis  against  Messenia 
and  Sparta.^  But  the  writers  from  whom  these  notices  come  appear 
themselves  to  have  been  entirely  unconscious  of  any  discrepancy 
between  the  traditions  in  question  and  the  common  legend,  which 
they  accept  and  adopt  unhesitatingly ;  ^  and  the  facts  which  they 
record,  even  if  admitted  to  be  true,  would  seem  to  be  quite  insuffi- 
cient for  the  establishment  of  any  definite  hypothesis.^    Perhaps 


stone  was  drawn  ont  was  to  reoeive 
Argos,  the  second  Sparta;  Messenia 
would  then  fall  to  the  third.  Ores- 
phonteSi  in  order  to  obtain  the  third 
lot,  which  he  preferred  to  the  others, 
instead  of  a  stone  placed  in  the  jar  a 
lump  of  clay,  which  forthwith  dis- 
solved. (ApoUod.  II.  viii.  §  4.) 
'  Of.  Herod,  viii.  78. 

•  Bibliotheo.  ii.  viii 

7  Eliao.  iii.  §  5,  iv.  §  1. 

•  See  Herod,  i.  66,  vi  52,  ix.  26 ; 
Thnoyd.  i.  9, 12 ;  Tjrtsns  ap.  Pansan. 
vii.  XXV.  §  3 ;  Pind.  Pyth.  i.  61,  Ac. 

'  Paosanias,  in  speaking  of  the 
isolated  hill  on  the  Argive  coast,  called 
the  Temenion,  says  that  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Dorians  in  their  war  with 
Tisamenus,  and  formed  the  stronghold 
from  which  they  made  their  attacks 
upon  Argos  (ii.  xxxviii.  §  1).  And 
Thucydides  mentions  a  similar  occu- 
pation by  the  Dorians  of  the  height 
called  Solyg^us,  near  Corinth,  from 
which  their  attack  was  carried    on 


against  that  place  (iv.  42).  From  the 
position  of  these  two  heights,  it  is 
argued  that  the  assailants  must  have 
come  by  sea,  and  the  assumption  is 
made  that  they  left  the  Maliac  Gulf  in 
ships,  and  effected  their  conquests,  like 
the  Normans,  by  descents  upon  the 
coast  from  their  vessels  (Muller's 
Dorians,  voL  I  p.  90,  E.  T. ;  Qrote'a 
History  of  Greece,  vol  ii  pp.  416-419). 

^  Pausanias  is  ouxe  of  Uie  chief  au- 
thorities for  the  common  legend  (see 
above,  note  ').  Thucydides,  by  speak- 
ing  of  the  conquest  as  a  single  event, 
and  assigning  to  it  a  particular  year 
(i.  12),  shows  that  he  did  not  view  it 
as  the  result  of  a  series  of  separate 
and  unconnected  attacks. 

•  Mr.  Grote  says  (Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  416)  "  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  Dorians  can  have  got  to  the 
Temenium  in  any  other  way  than  by 
sea.*'  But  if  they  had  defeated  the 
Achseans  in  battle,  and  were  masters 
of  the  open  country,  while  the  natives 
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we  mast  be  content  to  acqniesce  in  the  conclnsion  of  Niebnhr 
that  the  conquest  of  the  Peloponnese  by  the  Dorians  is  a  fact,  bnt 
that  **  we  do  not  possess  the  slightest  historical  knowledge  of  the 
circnmstances  accompanying  it."  ^  The  legendary  tale  above  given 
seems  to  be  the  invention  of  poets,  who,  when  all  memory  of  the 
mode  wherein  the  conqnest  was  effected  had  faded  away,  composed 
a  narrative  which  might  seem  to  acconnt  for  the  state  of  things 
existing  at  the  time  when  they  wrote. 

5.  The  tradition  of  the  place  at  which  the  Dorians  effected  their 
entrance  may,  however,  be  accepted,  since  it  is  one  which  would 
not  be  likely  to  be  invented,  as  the  Isthmns  is  the  natural  door  of 
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would  have  found  it  impossible  to  force  an  entrance.  And  the 
settlements  at  Stenjcl^ms  and  Sparta,  which  are  certainlj  among 
the  very  first  in  which  the  conquerors  established  themselves,  are 
(as  has  been  shown  ^)  readily  accessible  from  the  western  side  of 
Greece,  by  a  route  which  passes  through  Elis  and  Pisatis,  up  the 
valley  of  the  Alpheus,  and  thence  into  that  of  the  Eurotas,  over  a 
pass  of  no  great  height.  It  appears  to  be  on  the  whole  more  pro- 
bable that  the  entire  mig^tion  took  this  direction  than  that  two 
distinct  lines  were  followed,  as  Mr.  Grote  supposes.  The  theory 
that  the  Dorians  were  "  the  Normans  of  Greece,"  and  setting  out  in 
fleets  of  ''piratical  canoes,"  proceeded  from  the  Maliac  Gulf  by  sea 
against  the  distant  Peloponnese,^  has  great  difficulties,  and  is  desti- 
tute of  any  solid  foxmdation.^  The  Dorians,  despite  some  brilliant 
examples  to  the  contrary  in  later  times,  are  an  essentially  un- 
nautical  people.  Their  towns  are  built  at  a  distance  from  the 
coast — they  are  slow  to  colonise — at  sea  they  feel  out  of  their 
element — ^their  system  discourages  voyaging:  they  are  thorough 
landsmen,  and  if  it  be  said  that  nevertheless  they  are  found  at  a 
very  early  period  in  situations  which  they  could  only  have  reached 
in  ships,  we  may  reply  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  evidence  of  the 
fact  is  doubtful ;  and,  secondly,  that  at  best  the  cases  adduced  are 
so  rare  as  to  present  all  the  appearance  of  exceptions  to  a  general 
rule.'  An  examination  of  the  supposed  parallel  case  of  the  Dryo- 
pians  ^  shows  very  strikingly  the  improbability  of  the  Dorian  con- 


®  See  Grote's  HiBtoryof  Greece,  vol. 
ii  p.  439. 

*  Grote,  ii.  p.  417 ;  Muller*8  DorianB, 
i.  p.  90,  E.  T. 

1  Mr.  Grote  (ii.  p.  416,  note*)  finds 
a  foundation  for  it  not  only  in  the 
supposed  colonisation  of  Crete  from 
Ddris,  bnt  also  in  the  explanation 
which  Aristotle  gave  of  the  proverb, 
M7i\uu€hp  itKotop,  (See  Phot.  Lex. 
Synag.  p.  694,  9.)  He  considers  Aris. 
totle  to  represent  Hjppotes  (the  father 
of  Aletes — the  mythic  foimder  of 
Corinth),  as  ''having  crossed  the  Ma- 
liac Golf  in  ships  for  the  pnrpose  of 
colonising.''  Bnt  Aristotle  makes  no 
mention  at  all  of  the  Maliac  Golf ;  and 
it  is  qoite  uncertain  to  what  time  he 
meant  the  story  to  refer.  (See  C. 
Miiller's  note  in  the  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr. 
vol.  ii.  p.  150.) 


'  The  mention  of  Dorians  in  Crete  by 
Homer  (Od.  xix.  177)  shortly  after  the 
Trojsm  war  is  the  most  remarkable 
notice  bearing  on  this  subject.  If  we 
believe  the  fact,  we  must  suppose 
either  that  the  Dorians  had  sailed  at 
this  early  time  from  Greece  proper  to 
Crete,  or  else  that  at  a  still  more  remote 
era  they  had  passed  into  Crete  from 
Asia.  They  may  have  done  so  on  their 
way  to  Europe.  Perhaps,  however. 
Homer  is  guilty  of  an  anachronism, 
and  assigns  to  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war  what  did  not  really  take  place  till 
some  time  after  the  Dorian  conquest 
of  the  Peloponnese.  There  was  no 
settled  tradition  concerning  the  colon, 
isation  of  Crete  (see  Strab.  x.  p.  693). 

'  See  Grote's  History  of  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  417. 
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quests  haying  been  effected  hy  sea.  The  Dryopians  nndonbtedlj 
started  on  shipboard  from  their  original  country  upon  the  Maliac 
Ghilf ,  and  the  consequence  is  that  we  find  their  settlements  widely 
dispersed,  and  nniversally  vpon  the  coasts.  They  are  f  onnd  at  Her- 
mion6,  Eion,  and  Asin6  on  the  coast  of  Argolis,  at  Styra  and 
Gaiystns  of  Euboea,  in  Cythnos,  in  Gypms,  and  again  in  the  Mes- 
senian  Asin£,  inhabiting  either  actual  seaports,  or  towns  removed 
but  a  very  short  distance  from  the  shore.  The  Dorians,  on  the 
contrary,  occupy  a  single  continuous  territory,  and  all  their  chief 
cities  are  inland,  as  Sparta,  Stenycldrns,  Argos,  TrcBzen,  Corinth, 
Megara,  and  Sicyon.  Besults  so  widely  different  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  a  difference  in  the  manner  of  the  two  migrations. 

6.  With  respect  to  the  time  at  which  the  conquest  was  made, 
the  tradition  usually  followed^ — which  first  appears  in  Thucydides^ 
— ^placed  the  erent  in  the  eightieth  year  after  the  Trojan  war,  and 
the  twentieth  after  the  migration  of  the  Boeotians  from  Am6  in 
Thessaly.  No  great  reliance  can  be  placed  on  a  tradition  of  this 
sort,  which  eren  if  accepted  fails  to  furnish  a  definite  date,  since 
the  Trojan  war,  though  probably  a  real  event,  is  one  the  time  of 
which  cannot  be  fixed  within  two  centuries.*  The  question  whether 
the  Greeks  had  any  means  of  accurately  estimating  the  lapse  of 
time  before  the  institution  of  the  Olympic  festival  is  one  of  great 
difficulty;  and  the  answer  to  it  will  vary  according  to  the  belief 
that  is  entertained  of  the  nature  of  those  public  records  which  were 
preserved  from  a  remote  period  in  many  Ghreek  cities.^  If  the 
a/nagraphs  of  the  Spartans,  for  instance,  contained,  besides  the  names 
of  their  kings,  the  number  of  years  that  each  king  reigned — ^which 
is  a  probable  conjecture  of  Ottfried  Muller's  ® — a  means  of  calcu- 
lating back  with  exactness  to  the  first  settlement  of  the  Dorians  in 


*  The  interval  of  eightj  years  was 
adopted  by  Eratosthenes  (ap.  Clem. 
Alex.  Btrom.  vol.  i.  p.  402),  by  ApoUo- 
doms  (ap.  Died.  Sic.  L  5),hj  Crates 
(ap.  Tatian.  40,  p.  107),  by  the  Psendo- 
Plutarch  (De  vit.  Horn.  ii.  8,  p.  720, 
ed.  Wytt.),  by  Velleins  Patercnlns  (L  2), 
by  Syncellns  (pp.  821  and  886),  by 
Tzetzes  (Ohil.  xii.  193)  and  others. 
There  were,  however,  conflioting  ac- 
counts. Clemens  tells  ns  (1.  s.  c)  that 
some  reckoned  120  and  others  180 
years  between  the  two  events. 

»  Thuoyd.  i.  12. 

*  See  note'  on  Book  ii.  oh.  146. 


7  See  the  Essay  on  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Herodotns,  prefixed  to 
voL  i.  (oh.  ii.  pp.  60-62). 

•  Dorians,  voL  i  p.  160,  B.  T.  Mr. 
Clinton  thinks  that,  if  the  years  had 
been  registered,  "there  wonld  have 
been  less  uncertainty  in  the  date  of 
the  Trojan  war  "  (F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  832). 
Bnt  the  uncertainty  might  partly  arise 
from  different  estimates  of  the  time 
between  the  fall  of  Troy  and  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Dorians  at  Sparta  (see 
above,  note  ^,  partly  from  the  calcu- 
lations being  based  upon  other  and 
conflicting  data. 
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Sparta  would  have  exbted.  Even  if  the  names  only  were  pre- 
served, together  with  the  relationship  of  each  king  to  the  preceding 
monarch,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  make  a  rough  estimate,  which 
could  not  be  feur  wrong,  of  the  date  in  question.  The  number  of 
generations  from  Aristodemus  to  the  invasion  of  Ghreece  by  Xerxes, 
is  given  by  Herodotus  (who  traces  the  descent  of  both  the  Spartan 
kings  at  that  time^)  as  seventeen;  and  hence  we  obtain  as  an 
approximate  date  for  the  Dorian  conquest,  the  year  B.C.  1046.^  The 
establishment  of  the  Olympic  contest  about  midway  in  the  list  of 
Spartan  kings,  which  is  an  independent  tradition,^  confirms  this 
estimate,  since  it  furnishes  a  date  for  the  reign  of  Theopompus,  the 
ninth  ancestor  of  Leotychides,  almost  exactly  300  years  before 
Leotychides  ;  whence  we  might  conclude  that  the  ninth  ancestor 
of  Theopompus  would  reign  about  300  years  earlier,  or  B.C.  1080. 
On  the  whole  it  may  be  assumed  as  probable  that  the  first  lodg- 
ment of  the  Dorian  invaders  in  the  Peloponnese  belongs  to  the 
middle  or  the  earlier  half  of  the  eleventh  century  before  our  era, 
and  that  it  followed  on  the  Trojan  war  within  one,  or  at  most  two 
centuries. 

7.  Various  tales  were  current  concerning  the  manner  of  the  con- 
quest. According  to  the  most  poetical  (which  was  also  the  most 
popular)  legend,  a  single  defeat  produced  the  general  submission 
of  the  Achffians ;  and  the  realms  of  the  Atridaa  were  at  once  par- 
titioned out  among  the  three  sons  of  king  Aristomachus,  Temenus, 
Cresphontes,  and  Aristodemus,  the  last-named  being  represented 
by  his  infant-children.  Other  accounts,  however,  told  of  a  longer 
and  more  doubtful  contest.  The  story  of  the  Temenium,  however 
we  understand  it,^  seems  to  show  that  even  in  Argolis  there  was  a 
prolonged  resistance  to  the  invaders ;  and  in  Laconia  it  would  appear 
that  the  conquest  was  only  effected  after  a  fierce  and  bloody  struggle, 
which  lasted  for  above  three  centuries.  The  independence  of 
AmyclsB,  a  strong  town  little  more  than  two  miles  distant  f]X)ni 
Sparta,  till  within  fifty  years  of  the  first  Olympiad,  is  a  fact  estab- 
lished upon  ample    evidence;*    and  this  fact,   even  if    it  stood 


•  See  Herod,  vii.  204,  and  viii.  181. 

^  Seventeen  generations,  calculated 
according  to  the  estimate  of  Herodotos 
at  three  to  the  century,  will  prodaoe  a 
total  of  566  years.  This  snm,  added  to 
the  date  of  the  battle  of  Salamis  (b.c. 
480  -f  666  =  B.C.  1046),  gives  the  year 
mentioned  in  the  text. 


'  Died.  Sic.  ap.  Eoseb.  Chnm.  Can. 
Fkurs.  i.  o.  86. 

»  Supra,  p.  822. 

*  Pausan.  iii.  ii.  6,xii.  7,  Sw,  Comp. 
Ephor.  Fr.  18;  Gonon.  86;  Nic. 
Damaso.  Fr.  86 ;  Senr.  ad  Mn,  x.  664, 
Ac. 
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alone,  would  snfficientlj  indicate  that  the  Spartan  Dorians  were 
confined  within  very  narrow  limits  dnring  the  first  two  or  three 
centnries  after  their  establishment  in  the  yallej  of  the  Enrotas. 
We  learn,  however,  from  Pausanias  and  other  writers  ^  that  many 
cities  of  Laconia  besides  AmyclsB  were  first  reduced  to  subjection 
about  the  same  period ;  Pharis  and  GleronthraB  in  the  reign  of  the 
same  monarch  who  captured  AmjclsB,  MgjB  on  the  borders  of 
Arcadia  in  the  reign  of  his  father,  Helos  in  the  plain  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Eurotas  in  that  of  his  son.  In  Messenia  too  there 
were  independent  towns  till  near  the  dose  of  the  eighth  century 
B.C.,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  list  of  Olympic  victors  preserved  in 
EusebiuB.^  It  thus  appears  that  the  Acheeans,  instead  of  yielding 
upon  a  single  defeat,  and  either  quitting  their  country  or  becoming 
the  willing  subjects  of  the  conquerors,  maintained  with  great 
tenacity  their  hold  upon  the  territory,  and  were  only  dispossessed 
by  slow  degrees  and  after  centuries  of  contest. 

8.  The  Dorian  settlement  at  Sparta  was  the  lodgment  of  a  band 
of  immigrants,  forced  to  seek  new  abodes,  by  the  straitness  of  their 
own  limits,  in  a  portion  of  a  valley  easily  defensible,  which  at  once 
gave  them  a  secure  home,  and  enabled  them  to  threaten  a  city  of 
importance,  the  metropolis  of  a  considerable  kingdom.  This  was 
Amyclae,  which  is  with  reason  believed  to  have  been  "  the  ancient 
capital  of  LacedsBmon,"  ^  being  in  tradition  the  home  of  Tyndareus 
and  his  family,®  and  the  seat  of  the  court  of  Agamemnon ;  ^  and 
possessing  the  tombs  of  that  monarch  and  of  Cassandra,  as  well  as 
all  the  most  ancient  and  venerated  sanctuaries.^  Whether  a  foreign 
invitation  coincided  with  the  desire  of  the  Dorians  to  emigrate,  and 
determined  their  settlement  to  the  particular  site  actually  preferred, 
which  is  a  conclusion  drawn  by  some  modem  writers  from  a  tradi- 
tion mentioned  in  Ephorus,^  or  whether  the  position  itself  decided 
them,  is  open  to  question.  The  site  of  Sparta,  though  not  so 
striking  as  that  of  Athens,  Corinth,  or  even  Thebes,  was  one  pos- 


'  The  capture  of  Pharis  and  Geron- 
three  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (in. 
ii.  7),  that  of  ^gys  by  the  same  writer 
(ibid.  §  6),  that  of  Helos  by  him  (ibid. 
§  7),  and  Phlegon  of  Tralles  (Fr.  i.). 

•  Chron.  Can.  Pars.  I.  o.  33.  Oxy- 
tbemis  the  Coronean  is  a  native  of 
Cor6n6  in  Messenia,  not  of  CoronsBa  in 
BoBotia.  (Bee  Grote's  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
p.  444,  note.) 


"^  Niebnhr's  Lectures  on  Ancient 
History,  vol.  i.  p.  233,  B.  T.  Compare 
Thirlwall*s  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i. 
ch.  vii.  p.  267,  and  MuUer's  Dorians, 
vol.  i.  pp.  106-108,  E.T. 

^  Paosan.  111.  i.  §  3,  4. 

•  Simonides,  Pr.  177  ;  Stesichor.  ap. 
Schol.  Eurip.  Orest.  46. 

'  Cf.  Pansan.  11 1.  ziz. 

'  Ft.  18.     See  Grote,  vol.  ii.  p.  441 
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sessing  most  of  tbe  features  regarded  as  important  in  ancient  times. 
The  Enrotas,  whioli,  irom  its  sonrce  on  the  sonthem  flank  of  the 
Arcadian  highland  to  its  junction  with  the  CEnns  a  little  aboTC 
Sparta,  is  a  mere  rapid  mountain-stream  running  in  a  narrow 
valley,  emerges  shortly  after  the  junction  upon  an  open  space,  the 
modem  plain  of  Mistra,  which  is  again  closed  towards  the  south  by 
the  approach  of  the  mountains  on  both  sides  to  the  edge  of  the 
stream,  at  a  distance  of  about  six  nules  from  the  point  where  the 
plain  commences.  In  this  open  space,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
lofty  moxmtains,  the  flanks  of  which  are  scarped  and  precipitous, 
stands  a  cluster  of  lesser  elevations,  from  50  to  60  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  plain,  guarded  on  the  north  and  south  by  torrent- 
courses,  and  on  the  east  protected  by  the  stream  of  the  Eurotas,  in 
this  place  rarely  f  ordable.^  Here,  upon  these  hills,  at  the  upper  end 
of  this  remarkable  basin — the  "  hollow  Lacedaamon  "  of  Homer  * 
— ^was  built  the  cluster  of  villages,  LimnsB,  Pitan6,  Mesoa,  and 
Cynosura,  which  formed  in  the  aggregate  the  town  of  Sparta.^ 
Near  the  lower  extremity  of  the  plain — ^most  probably  on  an  isolated 
hill  overlooking  the  Eurotas,  where  now  stands  the  church  of  Aia 
Kyriaki^ — was  the  strong  citadel  of  Amyclae,  the  city  itself  extend- 
ing to  the  north  and  west  amid  groves  and  gardens,^  nearly  to  the 
stream  called  the  Tiasus.  The  settlement  at  Sparta  was  clearly  an 
ivtrtlxurfia,  or  position  occupied  for  purposes  of  offence,  against 
AmyclsB,  standing  in  nearly  the  same  relation  to  that  place  in  which 
the  original  Home  upon  the  Gapitoline  and  Palatine  hills  stood  to 
the  Sabine  settlement  upon  the  Quirinal.  That  Amyclse  succeeded 
in  maintaining  its  independence  for  three  centuries — a  fact  con- 
cerning which  there  can  be  little  doubt  ^ — was  owing,  in  part  to 


'This  description  is  taken  chiefly 
from  GoL  Leake  (Morea,  vol.  i.  pp.  150- 
180),  whose  acconnt  of  the  localities 
differs  considerably  from  that  g^ven 
by  Ottfried  MMler,  and  represented 
in  the  map  attached  to  the  English 
translation  of  his  work,  which  map  is 
repeated  in  the  second  volnme  of  Mr. 
Grote's  History  of  Greece. 

^  See  Od.  W.  1,  &o.f  and  compare  the 
expression  of  Strabo  (viii.  p.  527),  (l<m 
flip  oiv  iv  koi\ot4p^  X^^  "^^  ""^^ 
n^XfOft  Pfwpos. 

•  Pansan.  iii.  xvi.  6 ;  Strab.  viii.  p. 
528 ;  BOckh,  Corp.  Insorip-Vet.  1241, 


1888,  1847,  and  1425;  Steph.  Bys.ad 
voo.  Mecr^a. 

*  Leake's  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  144. 
7  Polyb.  V.  xix.  2. 

•  The  statement  of  Pindar  (Pyth.  i. 
65)  that "  the  Dorians,  on  their  descent 
from  Pindns,  occnpied  AmyclsB,"  is  a 
mere  poetical  exaggeration,  to  which 
no  weight  can  be  attached.  The  cir- 
cnmstantial  story  told  by  Ephoros 
(Pr.  18),  that  "Philonomns  the 
Achasan,  having  betrayed  Sparta  to 
the  Dorians,  and  persuaded  the  inhabi- 
tants to  retire  without  a  straggle  into 
Ionia,  received  Amyclsd  as  a  reoom. 
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the  strengtli  of  itd  position,  in  part  to  its  walls  and  the  inexpertness 
of  the  Dorians  at  sieges.  So  long  as  it  withstood  the  attacks  of 
the  Spartans,  it  would  block  against  them  the  lower  valley  of 
the  Eurotas,  the  whole  of  which,  down  to  the  sea-coast,  must  have 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Achseans.^  At  the  same  time  the 
scarped  chains  of  Pamon  and  Tajgetos  would  confine  the  Spartans 
on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  so  that  they  could  expand  freely  only 
towards  the  north,  where  the  upper  yalleys  of  the  Eurotas  and  the 
CEnus  gave  them  a  ready  access  to  the  territories  of  their  neigh- 
bours. Accordingly  we  find  wars  with  these  northern  neighbours 
distinctly  assigned  to  this  period  of  the  Spartan  history  by  writers 
of  high  authority.^  The  possession  of  Cynuria  was  disputed  with 
Argos;^  distant  expeditions  were  conducted  into  Arcadia;^  and 
quarrels  began  with  the  sister  state  of  Messenia,  between  which 
and  Sparta  there  had  existed  at  first  yery  close  relations  of  friend- 
ship.* The  stubborn  resistance  of  the  Achsaan  capital,  while  it 
checked  the  progress  of  Sparta  towards  the  south,  favoured  perhaps, 
rather  than  hindered,  its  growth  in  the  opposite  direction. 

9.  The  internal  history  of  Sparta  during  these  centuries  is  in- 
volved in  great  obscurity,  and  presents,  indeed,  difficulties  of  no 
common  kind.  The  peculiarity  of  the  double  monarchy  is  the  first 
thing  that  attracts  attention  when  the  early  Spartan  constitution 
is  brought  under  review.  It  is  obvious  that  the  popular  tradition  * 
furnishes  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  remarkable  anomaly, 
to  which  the  annals  of  the  world  do  not  present  a  parallel.*  We 
can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  arrangement  either  arose  out  of   a 


pence  for  his  aerrioes,"  is  an  attempt 
to  gloss  orerthe  unpalatable  fact  that 
the  city  resisted  the  Spartan  attacks, 
and  to  reconcile  its  known  independ- 
ence  with  the  theory  of  the  immediate 
and  complete  conquest  of  Laoonia  by 
the  invaders. 

*  Ephoros  (1.  s.  c.)  made  Helos  fall 
into  the  hands  of  Bparta  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Agis,  and  spoke  of  Fharis 
and  Las  among  the  conqnests  of  En- 
rysthenes  and  Procles;  but  Pharis  is 
found  to  be  independent  in  the  reign 
of  Teleclos,  who  reduces  it  (Pausan. 
III.  ii.  §  6),  and  Helos  has  to  be  taken 
by  his  son  Alcamenes  (ibid.  §  7). 

^  Aristot.  Pol.  ii.  6,  and  compare  the 
ensuing  notes. 


'  Pausan.  iii.  ii.  §  2, 8,  and  rii.  §  2. 

•  Plutarch,yit.Lycurg.c.2|  Polyeen. 
ii.  13. 

^  As  is  eyidenced  by  the  existence 
of  the  ancient  temple  of  Minerva 
Limllatis  near  the  summit  of 
Mount  Taygetusi  and  on  the  con- 
fines of  Sparta  and  Messenia,  which 
was  common  to  the  two  nations 
(Pausan.  IT.  ii  2). 

»  Herod,  vi.  62. 

*  Mr.  Grote  notices  the  ''peculi- 
arity" of  this  institution,  but  attempts 
no  explanation  (Hist,  of  Gh^ece,  vol. 
ii.  p.  464).  Neither  Mtiller  nor  Bishop 
Thirlwall  appears  to  be  struck  by  the 
anomaly. 
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straggle  for  the  crown  between  two  families  of  almost  eqnal  power 
and  influence,  or  was  a  contrivance  of  the  nobles  to  weaken  the 
royal  authority.  In  either  case  the  real  history  of  the  institution 
is  lost,  and  has  been  superseded  by  fables  which  furnish  no  clue 
to  the  truth.  Again,  great  doubt  is  thrown  even  upon  the  bare 
genealogy  of  the  early  kings,  by  the  fact  that  the  two  royal  houses 
were  known  in  actual  history,  and  from  very  remote  times,  by  the 
names  of  Agids  and  Eurypontids,  instead  of  Eurystheneids  and 
Procleids.  The  explanations  attempted  of  this  circumstance  are  con- 
flicting, while  no  one  of  them  is  very  probable ;  '^  and  it  cannot  but 
be  suspected  that  Agis  and  Eurypon  were  respectively  the  first  kings 
of  their  houses,  and  that  their  predecessors  in  the  genealogy,  Eury- 
sthenes  in  the  one  case,  Procles  and  Soiis  in  the  other,  were  either 
of  a  different  race,  or  else  belong  to  the  class  of  purely  fictitious 
personages.  Thirdly,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  exactly  was 
that  state  of  sedition  or  lawlessness  (ffrda-ts  or  iwofda^)  under  which 
the  LacedsBmonians  are  said  to  have  groaned  during  these  centuries, 
and  from  which  they  were  delivered  by  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus. 
The  explanation  offered  by  some  writers,^  that  it  was  merely  a 
departure  irom  the  ancient  Dorian  institutions — a  casting  off,  under 
the  influence  of  success,  of  the  rigid  discipline  which  had  originally 
prevailed,  and  through  which  a  clan  of  mountaineers  had  had 
strength  and  energy  enough  to  overthrow  the  mighty  kingdoms 
of  the  Atridae — can  scarcely  be  received  as  true,  since  it  is  based 
upon  an  unproved  and  very  questionable  supposition,  viz.  that 
the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  were  the  mere  revival  of  a  primitive 
system,^  and  it  is  far  from  harmonising  with  the  expressions  by 
which  the  ancient  writers  describe  the  condition  of  things  anterior 
to  the  Lycurgean  legislation.     That  condition  is  distinctly  declared 


7  Aooording  to  Ephonis,  EniyBthenes 
and  FrooleB  o£fended  the  Dorians  hj 
the  favour  which  they  showed  to 
foreigners  (Zt^ofi^rovs  Mikv9as  iyOpA- 
wovs,  Eph.  Fr.  19),  and  were  there- 
fore not  honoured  as  founders.  Ac- 
cording to  Pansanias,  Procles  was  so 
regarded,  and  the  king^  of  his  house 
were  called  Procleids  until  Eurypon 
(iiL  yii.  §  1),  whose  glory  eclipsed 
that  of  his  predecessors.  Plutarch 
regards  So^  as  a  more  glorious  king 
than  Eurypon,  and  accounts  for  the 


latter  graving  his  name  to  the  lower 
line  of  kings  by  his  concessions  to  the 
mob  (lhifiaytey&¥  koI  x^'C^A'^'V  "^"^^ 
iroXXoZr.     Vit.  Lycurg.  c.  2). 

«  Herod  i.  66 ;  Heraclid.  Pont.  Fr.  2; 
Thuoyd.  i.  18 ;  Plut.  Lye.  1.  s.  o. 

» Thirlwall,  yol.  L  ch.  8,  p.  801  ; 
Heeren's  Manual  of  Anc.  Hist.  p. 
183 ;  Hermann's  Pol.  Ant.  of  Greece, 
§23. 

^  This  point  will  be  further  con- 
sidered below,  see  pp.  340-848. 
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to  have  been  one  of  tumult  and  disturbance,*  not  merely  one  of 
laxury  and  relaxed  discipline.  So  far  indeed  from  discipline 
haying  been  relaxed  under  the  early  kings,  we  have  the  direct 
testimonj  of  Aristotle  to  the  fact  that  the  way  was  prepared  for 
the  strict  regulations  of  Ljcurgus  by  the  hardy  life  and  warlike 
habits  to  which  the  Spartans  had  been  accustomed  for  some  time 
previously.'  According  to  some  accounts,  the  disorders  in  question 
consisted  in  the  main  of  struggles  between  the  "people" — by 
which  we  are  probably  to  understand  the  Dorian  inhabitants  of 
Sparta — and  their  kings,^  who  at  one  time  made  rash  concessions, 
and  at  another  stiffly  maintained,  or  even  xmduly  exalted,  their 
prerogative.^  If  we  accept  this  view,  they  would  resemble  in  some 
measure  the  disturbances  in  Gyr^n^,  which  Demonax  was  called  in 
to  end,^  but  which  his  legislation,  less  felicitous  than  that  of  the 
Spartan  lawgiver,  only  tended  to  aggravate. 

10.  According  to  some  writers,  however,  the  early  disputes  at 
Sparta  were  not  so  much  between  the  kings  and  their  Dorian 
subjects,  as  between  the  Dorian  conquerors  and  the  submitted 
Achaeans.  These  last  were,  we  are  told,  admitted  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  full  or  qualified  citizenship ;  but  after  a  while  a  jealousy 
against  them  arose,  and  they  were  deprived  of  their  rights,  and 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  freemen  without  political  privilege.^ 
£^reat  discontent  followed,  sometimes  bursting  out  into  revolts,^ 
which  furnished  an  excuse  for  fresh  severities,  rebellion  being 
pimished  by  loss  of  fr^edom.^    Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  three 


'  See  especiallj  Thncyd.  i.  18.  ^  Aa- 
KtZaliutv  fjterit  r^v  tcrlffw  rSnf  wvv  ivoi' 
Ko^motp  abr^p  LttpU^v  ht\  irXutrrov  ir 

8  Pol.  ii.  6. 

^  The  fullest  account  is  that  of 
Plutarch  (Lycurg.  c.  2),  Aoxci  trpwros 
Ebfnnritp  rh  &7ay  fiopapx^^t'  dycinu  rris 
fiacriktiea  ...  ^  84  r^s  roiairris  dy/crcwf 
rov  fi^y  9^/iov  0pturvyofi4yov,  rmw  Z\ 
tffrtpov  $eurt\4ctv  rh  yXv  dvcx^oyoft^vwr 
r^  $td(f<y6at  rohs  itoWohs,  rit  9h  irphs 

icaX  hroj^ia  Kcericx*  TJ^r  J^wdfnrir  iwl 
iro\hy  ')(p6voV' 

^  Thus  we  may  best  explain  the 
"tyranny"  of  CharilauB  (Ar.  Pol.  v. 
10;  Heraclid.  Pont.  1.  8.  c). 

•  Herod,  iv.  161. 

7  iBoorateB   and  Ephoma   are   the 


authorities  for  this  view.  Ephorus 
makes  the  Perioeci  receive  full  citizen, 
ship  (jitr^xoyroi  irol  woktrtias  Ktd 
^X'^^'tPr.  18);  Isocrates  assigns  them 
a  lower  position  (Koufotvobs  hwdm-wp 
mkify  r&¥  ipx^"  i^o^  t»i'  rifuSy,  Pftnath. 
p.  270).  The  latter  writer  appears 
distinctly  to  regard  the  disturbances 
which  arose  on  the  loss  of  rights  as  the 
(rrdffts  which  was  generally  said  to  have 
preceded  the  establishment  of  thvoySa, 

^  The  rerolt  of  Helos,  which  Ephorus 
made  the  consequence  of  the  discon. 
tent,  cannot  be  accepted  as  historical, 
since  Heloe  was  still  Achroan  (infra, 
p.  289),  but  that  ol^gys  (Pausan.  iii. 
2,  §  5)  may  well  have  occurred  in  this 
connection. 

*  'Hy8pairo9(a'arro  Al^yvr  (Fausanias, 
L  s.  c). 
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classes  were  formed  into  wbicli  the  LacecUemonians  are  divided  in 
the  historical  age — 1.  Spartans,  2.  Periceci,  and  8.  Helots — ^the 
first  the  sole  possessors  of  political  rights  and  privileges,  the  second 
free  but  without  franchise,  the  third  serfs  attached  to  the  soil, 
cultivating  it  for  the  benefit  of  their  masters. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  at  length  the  condition  of  these 
three  classes.  Bishop  Thirlwall  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  his 
History,^  Mr.  Qrote  in  his  second  volume,*  and  writers  of  repute  in 
various  works  upon  Gh*eek  antiquities,'  have  treated  the  subject  in 
such  a  way  as  to  exhaust  it,  and  are  agreed  in  the  main  as  to  the 
facts.  A  few  leading  points,  however,  may  be  noticed,  which  have 
not  always  been  given  sufficient  prominence. 

(i.)  The  Spartans  were  the  free  inhabitants  of  Sparta  itself,  not 
all  the  Dorian  population  of  the  country.*  They  were  themselves 
chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  of  Doric  blood,  having  among  them 
-^gidsB  from  Thebes,  who  were  probably  Cadmeians,*  Heradid©  • 
and  TalthybiadsB,^  who  were  Achssans.  They  were  originally  all 
landed  proprietors,  possessed  of  considerable  estates  in  the  richest 
part  of  the  territory,^  which  they  cultivated  by  means  of  their  serfs 
or  Helots.  They  were  gentlemen  and  soldiers,  it  being  impossible 
for  them — at  least  from  the  time  of  the  Lycurgean  legislation — ^to 
engage  in  trade,  or  even  to  superintend  their  estates,  their  whole 
lives  being  passed  in  the  performance  of  state  duties,  either  with 
the  army  or  in  the  capital. 

(ii)  The  PericBci  were  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and 
country  districts  around  Sparta.®    Their  share  of  the  territory  was 


>  Vol.  i.  pp.  806^14.    «  Pp.  488.611. 

'  See  paurticularly  Dr.  Smith's  Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  Boman  Antdq.  ad 
yoc.    Hblotes  and  Pkbkbci. 

*  G^ronthrsd  was  certainly  colonised 
by  Dorians,  who  thenceforth  became 
PerioBci  (Paosan.  iii.  22,  §  5).  The  same 
is  concluded  with  mnoh  probability  of 
Pharis  and  AmyclsB  (cf.  Paosan.  iii.  2, 
§  6,  and  iii.  19,  §  5).  Mr.  Grote  as- 
sumes that  every  Perioecio  town  was, 
at  least  in  part,  so  colonised ;  bnt  for 
this  there  is  no  authority,  and  it  is 
very  unlikely  (ride  note  *  in  the  next 

P»g©)- 

»  Pind.  Isth.  rii.  21 ;  Herod,  iv.  149, 
and  note  ad  loc. ;  Ephor.  Frs.  11  and 
18;  Arist.Fr.  76. 


*  Hence  Cleomenes  declared  himself 
to  be  "  not  a  Dorian  but  an  AohsBan" 
(Herod,  v.  72). 

'  Herod,  vii.  184. 

*  Isocrat.  Panath.  L  s.  c.  Compare 
Arist.  Pol.  ii.  6 :  Ai^  rh  rSv  JLitaprteertiw 
•  Troi  riiif  irktiffrriw  T^r,  oint 
i^trd(ovira^,  k,  t.  \. 

'  I  see  no  grounds  for  confining  the 
Perioeci  to  the  country-toton«,  as  Mr. 
Grote  does.  They  are  called  ol  4k  rijf 
X^pas  voA^cf,  and  are  as  likely  to 
have  lived  in  scattered  farms  as  in 
towns  or  villages.  The  fact  that  there 
were  a  hundred  townships  of  the  Peri- 
GBci  does  not  prove  that  there  were  no 
Perioed  besides  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns. 
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small  and  of  little  valae.^  Trade,  however,  and  commercial  enter- 
prise generally,  manufactures,  art,  &c.,  were  altogether  in  their 
hands;  and  thus  they  often  acquired  wealth,^  and  occasionally 
were  even  employed  by  the  Spartans  in  offices  of  considerable 
dignity.'  They  formed  an  important  element  in  the  Spartan 
army,  where  they  served  not  only  as  light-armed  but  also  as 
heavy-armed;^  and  thus  they  must  have  been  called  upon  to 
undergo  a  good  deal  of  severe  exercise  and  training,  though 
they  were  free  from  the  oppressive  burthen  of  the  Lycurgean 
discipline.  They  were  probably  for  the  most  part  descendants 
of  the  conquered  AchsBans,  but  with  a  slight  Doric  infusion,^ 
and  perhaps  some  further  intermixture  of  races  foreign  to  the 
Peloponnese.* 

(iii.)  The  Helots  were  the  slave  population  of  Laconia.  Their 
name  may  best  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  HcUoH  (hxwroOf 
"  captives."  ^  Their  existence  is  probably  coeval  with  the  conquest 
of  the  country  by  the  Dorians,  who  would  retain  as  slaves  those 
whom  they  took  prisoners  in  battle.    At  first  they  would  be  insig- 


^  Mr.  Grote  speaks  of  their  possess- 

ing    "the    smaller    half"    (Hist,   of 

'  Qreeoe,  vol.  ii.  p.  502),  but  Aristotle's 

words  allow,  and  Isoorates  asserts,  a 

far  greater  disproportion. 

'  Xenophon  speaks  of  Perioeci,  who 
were  iraAoic&yadot,  or  "gentlemen" 
(HeU.  V.  3,  §  9). 

•  Thncyd.  viii.  6,  and  22. 

<  Herod,  ix.  28 ;  Thncyd.  iv.  88,  &o. 

*  Mr.  Grote  holds  the  exact  oon- 
verse  to  this,  viz.,  that  thej  were 
Dorians,  with  a  slight  Achsean  in- 
fusion (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p. 
600,  &o.) ;  bnt  the  ordinary  view 
seems  to  me  far  more  probable.  The 
Dorians,  who  issued  from  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Pindus,  cannot  be  con- 
ceived of  as  very  numerous,  or  as 
bearing  more  than  a  small  proportion 
to  the  Achceans  whom  they  conquered 
(oomp.  Thuc.  iv.  126).  Indeed  it  is 
sufficiently  surprising  that  they  should 
have  entered  the  Feloponnese  in  such 
numbers  as  to  found  three  kingdoms 
and  gradually  establish  themselves  as 
the  dominant  race.  The  supposed 
migration  of  the  Achseans  into  the 
Feloponnesian  Ionia  can  refer  only  to 


a  small  section  of  the  nation ;  for  that 
narrow  region  cannot  possibly  have 
received  more  than  a  portion  of  the 
great  race  which  was  spread  through 
the  three  countries  of  Argolis,  Lace- 
dsemon,  and  Messenia.  Herodotus,  it 
must  be  allowed,  seevris  to  regard  the 
PericDci  as  Dorians  when  he  mentions 
the  several  nations  of  the  Feloponnese 
in  his  eighth  book  (ch.  73)  ;  but  it  is 
not  quite  certain  that  he  does  not 
merely  omit  them  from  his  list  as  not 
forming,  like  the  Cynurians,  a  separate 
})eople ;  and  further,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  his  early  Spartan  history 
is  very  indifferent  (of.  i.  65,  and  note 
ad  loc.). 
^  See  Ephorus,  Fr.  18;  Herod,  iv.  146. 
'7  Harpocration  (ad  voc.  tlKotrtUty) 
and  Fausanias  (iii.  20,  §  6),  derive 
Helot  from  the  town  "EAof ;  but  this  is 
wrong  both  historically  and  etymo- 
logically.  The  derivation  given  above 
— which  was  known  to  the  ancients 
(see  Sohol.  ad  Flat.  Aloib.  i.  p.  78,  ed. 
Buhnk. ;  Apostol.  vii.  62) — is  approved 
by  K  O.  Mtiller  (Dorians,  ii.  p.  30)  and 
by  Drs.  Liddell  and  Scott. 
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nificant  in  nmnber ;  but  the  conqnest  of  rebel  towns,^  and  perhaps 
in  some  casee  of  Achasan  cities  which  made  a  prolonged  resistance,^ 
greatly  increased  th^n ;  and  finally,  npon  the  redaction  of  Messenia 
and  the  general  enslavement  of  its  inhabitants,  they  became  the 
preponderating  element  in  the  population.^  A  considerable  number 
of  them  dwelt  in  Sparta,  where  they  were  the  attendants  ^  of  their 
masters,  and  were  subject  to  their  caprices ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
portion  lived  scattered  over  the  country,  cultivating  (like  the 
Russian  serfs)  their  masters'  lands,  but  paying  (instead  of  a  definite 
amount  of  labour)  a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  land 
— ^probably  one  half® — aB  rent  to  the  owner.  Happier  than  the 
Russian  serfs,  these  rustic  cultivators  were  not  brought  into  any 
direct  contact  with  their  masters,  who  dwelt  at  Sparta ;  but  enjoyed 
their  homes  and  indulged  their  family  afEections  in  security.  With 
hearths  inviolate  and  self-respect  intact;  with  free  social  inter- 
course among  each  other,  and  no  cold  shadow  of  neighbouring 
greatness  to  awe  or  oppress  them ;  with  a  firm  hold  on  their  lands 
from  which  they  could  not  be  ejected ;  with  a  fixed  scale  of  rent 
which  the  lord  had  no  power  of  augmenting ;  with  a  possibility  of 
acquiring  property  by  industrious  exertion,  and  some  prospect  of 
obtaining  freedom  by  purchase^  or  by  services  to  the  state,^  the 
Spartan  Helots  must  be  considered,  as  a  rustic  class,  to  have  been 
singularly  favoured,  and  to  have  occupied  a  position  which  will  in 
many  respects  compare  favourably  with  that  of  the  modem  day- 
labourer.  Had  it  not  been  for  one  terrible  institution — ^the  bar- 
barous practice  of  the  "  Crypteia  " — ^by  which  the  bravest  and 
most  aspiring  of  the  Helot  class  were  from  time  to  time  secretly 
made  away  with,  at  the  mere  will  of  the  government,*  their  position 
might  have  been  envied  by  the  peasantry  of  almost  any  other  country. 


*  As  MgjB  (Pansan.  iii.  2,  §  6). 

'  As  is  related  of  Helos  (PansaxL  iii. 
2,  snb  fin.,  and  iii.  20,  §  6.  Compare 
Bphor.  Fr.  18). 

^  Clinton  calculates  the  Helots  at 
170,000,  and  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion at  99,000  (P.  H.  ii;  p.  604) ;  K.  O. 
Miiller  makes  the  former  224,000,  the 
latter  156,000.  These  calculations 
cannot,  of  coarse,  pretend  to  be  more 
than  rongh  guesses;  but  thej  suffi- 
ciently express  the  fact  noted  in  the 
text  (On  the  number  of  the  Helots, 
of.  Thuoyd.  viii.  40). 


'  Xen.  Bep.  Lac.  ti.  8 ;  Arist.  Pol.  ii 
2,  Ac 

'  This  was  at  any  rate  the  proportion 
paid  by  the  Messenians  (TyrtsBus,  Fr. 
5),  who  were  probably  placed  on  the 
same  footing  with  other  Helots. 

*  Pint.  Cleom.  c.  23. 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  26,  and  80 ;  Xen.  Hell, 
yi  6,  §  28;  Myron,  ap.  Athen.  yi.  p. 
271,  F. 

«  Thucyd.  iv.  80 ;  Aristot.  Fr.  80 ; 
Heraclid.  Pont.  Fr.  II.  8;  Plut.Vit. 
Lycurg.  c  28. 
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This  cruel  and  inhiiTniiTi  system,  sanctioned  hy  law  ^  and  frequently 
carried  out  in  act,^  must  have  greatly  diminished  from  that  comfort 
in  which  the  country  Helot  would  otherwise  have  lived ;  and,  while 
devised  to  l^on  the  danger  of  a  servile  rising,  must  in  reality  have 
been  the  chief  cause  of  that  hostile  feeling  which  the  Helots  enter- 
tained against  their  Spartan  lords,  and  which  showed  itself  on 
various  occasions  in  disaffection  and  even  in  open  revolt.® 

11.  The  order  of  succession  in  the  two  royal  houses  at  Sparta, 
from  Agis  I.  in  the  one,  and  from  Eurypon  in  the  other,  may  be 
regarded  as  tolerably  certain  ;^  but  the  characters  of  the  early  kings 
and  the  events  assigned  to  their  reigns  cannot  be  considered  to 
have  much  historic  foundation.  The  anagraphs  of  the  Spartans, 
even  if  they  commenced  as  early,  woxQd  be  likely  to  contain  at 
most  a  bare  notice  of  the  wars,^  and  would  neither  descend  to  per- 


7  Aristotle's  statement  that  the 
Ephors,  as  a  part  of  the  regular  formula 
on  entering  office,  proclaimed  war  upon 
the  Helots  (Fr.  80),  has  been  need- 
lesslj  called  in  question  by  Muller 
(Dorians,  ii.  p.  41),  Thirlwall  (Hist,  of 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  811),  Grote  (vol.  ii. 
p.  610),  and  others.  On  snch  a  point 
Aristotle's  authority  is  decisive ;  and 
all  difficulty  is  removed  if  we  regard 
the  proclamation  as  secret,  being  in- 
tended  (as  Aristotle  said)  merely  to 

(i.)  -fflGiDiE : — 

Eurysthenes 

Agis  (his  son) 

Echestratus  (his  son) 

Labotas  (his  son) 

Doryssus  (his  son) 

Agesilaus  (his  son) 

Archelaus  (his  son) 

Some  suspicion  attaches  to  the 
name  of  Eunomus,  whose  position  in 
the  list  is  not  altogether  settled.  It  is 
thought  to  have  been  originally  a 
mere  epithet  applied  to  the  king  who 
was  reigning  when  Lycurgus  intro- 


satisfy  the  consciences  of  those  in 
power  in  case  they  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  have  recourse  to  the  Crypteia 
during  the  year  of  office  (Zitws  tivyhf 
rh  dyeXety). 

8  See  Thucyd.  iv.  80 ;  Plat  Leg.  i. 
p.  633 ;  and  the  authorities  quoted  in 
the  last  note  but  one. 

»  Thucyd.  i  101,  iv.  41 ;  Xen.  Hell, 
vii.  2,  §  2,  &0. 

^  The  line  of  descent  is  commonly 
given  as  follows : — 

(ii.)  EUBTPONTlDiB  : — 

Procles 


Sotb(his  son) 

Eurypon  (his  son) 

Prytanis  (his  son) 

[Eunomus  (his  son)] 

Folydectes  (his  son) 

Charilatis  (his  son) 

duced  his  tlrofda,  (Bee  Clinton's  F.  H. 
vol.  i.  p.  144,  note.) 

•  They  would  not  be  likely  to  con- 
tain more  than  the  primitive  Boman 
Fasti,  such  as  we  see  them  in  the  frag- 
ments dug  up  on  the  site  of  the  Forum. 
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Bonal  traits,  nor  even  give  tbe  details  of  military  operations.  And 
tradition  on  snch  points  would  be  a  very  unsafe  guide,  more  espe- 
cially during  a  time  admitted  to  liaye  been  one  of  continued  struggle 
and  disturbance.  Spartan  history,  in  its  connection  with  real  and 
genuine  personages  whose  deeds  and  characters  are  known  to  us, 
must  be  considered  therefore  to  begin  with  Lycurgus,  who,  though 
presented  to  us  in  somewhat  mythical  colours,^  is  to  be  accounted 
an  actual  man,  the  true  founder  of  the  greatness  of  his  country. 
What  Sparta  became  was  owing  entirely  to  the  institutions  of  this 
famous  lawgiver,  who  stands  without  a  rival  in  the  history  of  the 
first  state  in  Greece,  as  the  author  of  a  system  which  endured  nearly 
unaltered  for  five  centuries,  and  which  raised  a  small  and  insignifi> 
cant  country  to  a  proud  and  wonderful  eminence. 

12.  Oreat  as  were  the  services  of  Lycurgus  to  Sparta,  they  have 
undoubtedly  been  in  one  respect  exaggerated.  Not  contented 
with  viewing  him  as  the  introducer  of  the  discipline  known  by 
his  name,  and  as  the  improver  in  certain  points  of  the  previously 
existing  constitution,  the  ancient  writers  are  fond  of  ascribing  to 
him  the  entire  constitution  of  Sparta  as  it  existed  in  their  own 
day.  Thus  Herodotus  and  Plutarch  speak  of  his  **  establishing  the 
Senate ;  "^  and  in  one  of  the  Bhetrsa  which  he  was  said  to  have  pro- 
cured from  Delphi,  all  the  main  points  of  the  constitution  are  made 
to  be  of  his  institution.^  As  however  Sparta  certainly  existed  as  a 
separate  state  for  several  centuries  before  Lycurgus,  there  must 
have  been  an  established  form  of  government  anterior  to  him ;  and 
hence,  before  we  can  determine  how  much  or  how  little  of  the 
framework  existing  in  later  times  was  of  his  creation,  we  must 
endeavour  to  find  out  what  the  constitution  of  the  Spartan  state 
was  in  the  interval  between  the  original  settlement  and  the  Lycur- 


*  Herod,  i.  65.    Ai(»  il  <r€  0€hp  /xor- 

<  Herod,  i.  65 ;  Pint.  Lye.  c.  6.  The 
latter  writer  is  circumstantial  in  his 
account,  and  distinctly  states  that  Ly- 
curgus invented  the  Senate  as  a  power 
intermediate  between  the  kings  and 
the  people,  to  soften  the  asperities  of 
their  contests,  and  to  throw  its  weight 
on  the  side  of  the  weaker  party. 

B  Aths  'EAAav(ov  iral  *A$caf as  'EWaylas 
Uphv  i9pv<rdfifyo¥,  ^v\hs  ^Xd^ayrOj  jcol 
iffihs  ctf/Sc((arra  rpidKoma,  ytpovffiaif  <rbp 
iipxort^rau  Koeraar^irwra^  &pas  4^  &pas 


iartWiCtuf  fitra^h  Bafi^Kos  re  koX  Kpatd' 
o»yo$,  otroos  clff^puy  r€  xal  ii^ffreurSatt 
idfup  8*  iiyuyhp  {pi.  iyopi»)  cTyeu  xal  Kpd' 
ros.  Plut.  Lye.  1.  s.  c.  Here  the  Obse, 
the  Senate  (with  the  position  of  the 
kings  in  it),  and  the  general  assembly, 
are  distinctly  assigned  to  Lycurgus, 
and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
intention  is  not  to  assign  to  him  even  • 
the  tribes.  As  &fiiis  v$d(ti¥  is  "to 
make  the  ObsD,"  so  <pv\hs  ^vXcUrcrciy  in 
this  archaic  Greek  is  probably  "to 
make  the  tribes.*' 
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gean  legislatioii.  Now  it  is  evident  from  the  Homeric  poems  that 
in  all  really  Hellenic  states  the  form  of  government  was  from  the 
earliest  times  a  species  of  limited  monarchy.^  A  royal  race,  gene- 
rally regarded  as  possessing  a  divine  right/  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  nation ;  and  the  crown  descended  from  father  to  son  according 
to  the  ordinary  law  of  primogenitore.  Bat  the  Greek  king,  nnlike 
the  Asiatic  despot,  was  controlled  and  checked  by  two  powers  co- 
ordinate with  himself,  and  eqnally  a  part  of  the  established  consti- 
tution. A  conncil  of  chiefs  or  elders  (y4porr€s)  is  invariably  found 
in  attendance  npon  the  monarch,  with  a  power  to  offer  advice  which 
he  cannot  safely  disr^ard;  and  all  decisions  of  importance  must 
be  submitted  to  the  assembly  of  the  people  (iiyopd),  whose  consent 
was  generally  presumed,  but  to  whose  dissent,  when  plainly  mani- 
fested, it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  yield.®  It  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  the  Spartan  monarchy  was  without  these  checks  in  the 
early  times,  more  especially  as  the  device  of  a  double  royalty  is 
indicative  of  the  successful  exertion,  at  the  period  when  it  origi- 
nated, of  aristocratic  jealousy  and  influence.  When  therefore  Hero- 
dotus and  Plutarch  tell  us  that  Lycurgus  "  instituted  the  Senate," 
we  must  either  disregard  altogether  their  authority,  or  at  least 
look  upon  them  as  greatly  exaggerating  the  real  facts  of  the  case.^ 
A  senate  in  Sparta  must  have  been  coetaneous  with  the  monarchy  ; 
and  even  the  details  of  number,  which  have  been  ascribed  to 
Lycurgus  in  modem  times,^  being  in  all  probability  based  upon  the 
primitive  divisions  of  the  people,  may  with  more  reason  be  regarded 
as  original  than  as  later  arrangements. 

The  Spartan  Senate  appears  to  have  consisted  from  the  first  of 
thirty  members,  inclusive  of  the  two  kings,  who  acted  as  its  pre- 
sidents. This  number  is  reasonably  connected  with  the  ancient 
threefold  division  of  the  people  into  tribes — Hylleans,  Pamphylians, 
and  Dymanians  or  Dymanatse — which  was  common  to  all  Dorian 


^  Compare  the  desoription  of  the 
most  ancient  goyermnents  in  Tbnoj- 
dides — irp6rtpo»  8i  ^ffof  iir\  Enrols 
yipae I  wcerpucaX  fioffiKtTat,  i.  13. 

^  Hence  the  common  expression  Aio- 
rp€4p4ts  fiatri\rjfs  (Hom.  II.  i.  176,  et 
passim).  Compare  Tyrtseus,  Fr.  2, 
1.  5 ;  Callimach.  Hymn,  in  Joy.  79 ; 
SchoL  Find.  Pyth.  iv.  313,  Ac. 

'  Aristotle  says  of  the  old  mon- 
archies, ol  fiwriKfis  &  irpo4k»tvro  outfiy- 


ytKoy  T^  Hfjup  (Eth.  Nic.  iii.  8,  §  18). 
Bnt  Weisse  seems  to  be  right  in  sap- 
posing  that  when  the  opinion  of  the 
people  declared  itself  distinctly  against 
a  proposition,  the  kings  had  neither 
the  power  nor  the  right  to  force  it 
npon  them.  (See  Hermann's  Pol.  Ant. 
§  55,  note  13.) 

'  See  note  *  on  Book  i.  ch.  66. 

'  Grote's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
p.  463. 
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settlementB.*  In  Sparta  we  know  that  besides  this  division  there 
was  another  into  Obee,  the  number  of  which  was  thirty  ^ — -prohahly 
ten  to  each  tribe.  We  may  conclude,  from  the  identity  of  number 
and  from  numerous  analogies,  that  these  Obaa,  called  also  Phratriae,^ 
had  the  right — possessed  at  Bome  by  the  Gentes'^ — of  each  fur- 
nishing a  member  to  the  Senate.  As  two  Obee  of  the  Hylleans 
were  represented  on  the  hereditary  principle  by  the  two  kings,  so  it 
is  likely  that  the  other  Obse  were  originally  represented  each  by  its 
hereditary  chief  or  head.  The  Senate,  thus  composed,  formed  a 
perpetual  council  which  the  kings  were  bound  to  consult,  and 
through  which  alone  they  could  exercise  any  great  political  influ- 
ence. As  its  presidents  they  convoked,  dissolved,  or  adjourned  its 
meetings,  proposed  measures  and  put  them  to  the  vote,  and  other- 
wise took  the  lead  in  its  proceedings ;  but  the  actual  powers  which 
they  possessed  above  other  members  were  limited  to  the  right  of 
voting  by  proxy,®  and  giving  a  casting  vote  in  case  of  an  equal 
division.^ 

The  Ecclesia,  or  general  assembly  at  Sparta,  must  be  considered 
to  have  ccmtained  originally  all  the  free  males  who  dwelt  within  the 
city  and  were  of  the  legal  age.  Its  proper  name  was  "  Apella."  ® 
All  changes  in  the  constitution  or  the  laws,  and  all  matters  of 
great  puUic  import,  as  questions  of  peace  or  war,  of  alliances,  and 
the  like,  had  to  be  brought  before  it  for  decision ;  but  it  had  no 
power  of  amending,  nor  even  of  debating  a  proposition,  the  right  of 
addressing  the  assembly  being  probably  limited  in  the  ear]y  times 
to  the  kings.  It  met  once  a  month — on  the  day  of  the  full  moon,  or 
more  frequently  if  summoned ;  and  decided  the  questions  put  to  it 
by  acclamation. 


'  These  tribes  can  be  distinctly 
traced  at  Argos  (Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc. 
Av/tay),  Sioyon  (Herod.  ▼.  68),  Troezen 
(Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  'TAX«if)i  Megara 
(B()okb,  1073),  and  Corcyra  (Bdckh's 
Staatsaoshaltiing,  vol.  ii.  p.  404),  as 
well  as  at  Sparta.  A  triple  division, 
probably  the  pame,  appears  also  in 
Crete  (Odyss.  xix.  177)  and  Rhodes 
(Iliad,  ii.  668}. 

>  See  note  ^  on  page  836.  Mr.  Grote 
(History  of  Greece,  yol.  ii.  page 
461,  note*)  prefers  the  punctuation 
which  connects  rptdtcopra  with  ytpov- 


harsh,  and  contrary  to  the  best  critics. 
(See  Miiller's  Dorians,  vol.  iL  p.  87, 
£.  T. ;  BOckh,  ad  Corp.  Ins.  Pars.  iv. 
§  3,  p.  609 ;  Hermann's  Pol.  Ant.  §  24, 
note  ^  &c.)  Had  rptijcovra.  referred 
to  the  later  clause  y4porra$  wonld 
certainly  have  taken  the  place  of 
ytpotHrlaif. 

*  Athensaos,  iv.  p.  141,  F. 

^  See  Niebnhr's  Hist,  of  Borne,  toI. 
i.  p.  833,  E.  T.,  where  the  Boman  and 
Spartan  Senates  are  compared. 

«  Herod,  vi.  57,  ad  fin.         '  Ibid. 

^  Hesych.  ad  voc  &WAXa;  Flat.  Lye. 
c  6  (see  page  886,  note*). 
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13.  If  Back  was — as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe — ^the  consti- 
tntion  of  Sparta  before  Lycurgns,  it  is  evident  that  he  introdnced 
no  sweeping  or  fondamental  changes  into  the  government.  He 
may  have  fixed  the  legal  age  of  a  senator  at  sixty,  and  have  intro- 
dnced the  principle  of  election  by  the  general  assembly  from  the 
Oba  in  lien  either  of  hereditary  right  or  of  appointment  by  the 
Oba ;  bat  otherwise  he  can  have  made  scarcely  any  alteration  even 
of  detail  respecting  the  Senate,  whose  number,  functions,  and  posi- 
tion with  r^^ard  to  the  kings,  remained  such  as  above  described 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  historical  period.  The  two  slight 
changes  which  have  been  conjecturally  assig^ned  to  him  would 
tend,  the  one  to  increase  the  weight  and  influence  of  the  Senate  by 
making  them  the  representatives  of  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens, 
the  other  to  strengthen  the  conservative  character  of  the  govern- 
ment by  putting  the  entire  direction  of  the  state  into  the  hands  of 
men  of  advanced  age — both  objects  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
general  spirit  and  intention  of  Lycurgpis's  legislation. 

With  respect  to  the  Apella,  or  general  assembly  of  the  citizens, 
if  Lycurgus  made  any  change,  it  was  probably  to  increase  the 
weight  and  importance  of  this  element  in  the  state.  In  the  &mous 
Rhetra  already  so  often  quoted,  which  was  regarded  as  embodying 
his  institutions,  a  special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  authority  to  be 
exercised  by  the  people.^  And  the  assembly,  as  if  it  had  gained 
strength  by  his  legislation,  soon  afterwards  proceeded  to  assert 
rights,  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  restrict  by  new  enactments.^ 
The  unusual  limitation  of  age  too,  by  which  Spartans  only  became 
entitled  to  take  part  in  the  public  assemblies  on  the  completion  of 
their  thirtieth  year,^  is  likely  to  have  been  instituted  by  him,  since 
it  plainly  stands  connected  with  that  prolonged  education  which 
was  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the  Lycurgean  system. 

The  institution  of  the  Ephoralty,  which  is  ascribed  to  Lycurgus 
by  Herodotus'  and  Xenophon,*  and  which  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  in  all  probability  a  part  of  his  system,*  offers  an  apparent  rather 


(Plutarch,  I  s.  o.). 

*  Infra,  p.  361,  note  K 
'  Pint.  Lycnrg.  o.  26. 
'  Herod,  i.  66,  ad  fin. 

*  Xen.  de  Bep.  Laced,  viii.  §.  3. 

'  See  note  '  on  Book  i.  ch.  66.    It  is 
not  likely  that  TheopompnB,  one  of  the 


kings  who  checked  the  enoroaohmenta 
of  tiie  Aflsemblf  by  the  law  whioh  for- 
bade its  amending  a  bill,  should  have 
instituted  the  Ephoralty,  which  had 
certainly  from  the  first  somewhat  of 
a  popular  character.  (See  Miiller, 
Dorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  121 ;  Grote,  Hist,  of 
Greeoe,  vol.  iL  p.  467.) 
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than  a  real  exception  to  the  general  character  of  inBignificance 
which  marks  (as  has  been  observed  above)  all  his  constitutional 
innovations.  Important  as  this  element  in  the  state  nltimately 
became,  it  was  in  its  origin  harmless  and  trivial  enongh.  The 
Ephors  of  Ljcnrgns  were  petty  magistrates,  empowered  to  hold 
a  coart,  and  to  punish  by  fine  and  imprisonment ;  and  probably 
appointed  for  the  special  purpose  of  watching  aver  the  Lycurgean 
discipline,  and  punishing  those  who  neglected  it.^  From  this 
general  supervision  or  superintendence  they  received  their  name, 
and  to  it  their  powers  were  confined  in  the  earlier  times.  Their 
political  influence  had  an  entirely  different  source,  and  grew  out  of 
circumstances  which  arose  later,  and  were  probably  little  foreseen 
by  the  inventor  of  the  magistracy.  The  election  by  the  assembly, 
the  number  five,  and  even  perhaps  the  monthly  oath  interchanged 
between  them  and  the  kings,^  may  have  dated  from  Lycurgus ;  but 
the  origin  of  their  political  power  must  be  sought  in  events  which 
happened  a  century  after  his  decease. 

14.  It  is  not,  therefore,  in  the  political  changes  introduced  by 
Lycurgus — ^however  well  adapted  to  put  an  end  to  the  internal 
troubles  from  which  Sparta  was  suffering — that  we  must  look  for 
traces  of  that  originality  and  genius  which  entitle  him  to  his  repu- 
tation  as  one  of  the  master  minds  of  Greece.^  His  true  glory  is  to 
be  found  in  the  introduction  of  that  extraordinary  system  of  training 


*  Muller  sajs  the  Spartan  Ephors 
were  originally  "  Inspectors  of  the 
market"  (Dorians,  ii.  p.  120),  and 
quotes  an  old  etymologist,  who  gives 
this  meaning  to  the  word  *'  Ephor." 
But  it  has  been  commonly  concluded 
on  good  grounds  that  they  had  a  gene- 
ral superintendence  from  very  early 
times  (see  Thirlwall,  vol.  ii.  p.  355; 
Dictionary  of  Andq.  ad  toc.  Ephgri, 
^.).T  he  sense  of  the  edict  which 
they  put  forth  on  entering  office, 
ordering  the  citizens  ''to  shave  the 
moustache  and  obey  the  laws  "  (Kc(f>c<r- 
fku  rh¥  fi^ffreuca  iced  wpofrix*^  '''«** 
r6fu}is,  Plut.  Gleom.  c.  9),  indicates 
this  wide  scope  as  embraced  by  their 
powers,  while  the  symbolical  character 
and  archaic  quaintness  of  the  expres- 
sion show  the  remote  age  at  which 
these  powers  must  have  been  con- 
ferred. 


^  The  kings  swore  to  rule  according 
to  law  (icoT^  rohs  if  ir^«i  ictift,4rovs 
p6fAOv$  /SoiriXc^rcty),  the  Ephors  to 
rnitiy^tfti"  the  royal  authority  unshakeii 
so  long  as  the  king  observed  his  oath 
{ifiittSopKovvrot  iKtltfOv  iffrv^Kueroif  T^r 
fiaaiKtlay  irap4^tiy).  See  Xen.  de  Rep. 
Laced,  rv.  §  7. 

•  Plutarch  says  of  Lycurgus  that  he 
'*  deservedly  surpassed  in  reputation 
all  other  Grecian  lawgivers  (tU^ms 
^fpfpt  Tp  8<J|}7  rohs  wtSrwoTt  iroXiTcwca- 
fjJpovs  iv  To«f  *EAXt»<ri.  Vit.  Lycurg. 
sub  fin.).  Xenophon  speaks  of  him  as 
"wise  in  the  very  highest  degree" 
(c/j  Tck  tffxofra  /uUa  iro^v)*  Aristotle 
thought  that  he  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently honoured  at  Sparta,  though  (as 
Plutarch  observes,  1.  s.  c.)  he  had  had 
a  temple  built  to  him,  and  was  wor- 
shipped there  as  a  g^. 
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and  discipline  by  which  the  Spartans  were  distinguished  from  all 
the  nations  of  continental  Greece,  and  through  which  there  can  be 
no  donbt  that  thej  attained  their  vast  power  and  influence.  Whether 
this  system  was  originally  conceived  in  his  own  mind,  or  whether 
it  (or  something  like  it)  had  been  in  force  from  a  remote  period 
among  all  Greeks  of  the  Doric  stock,  or  whether  finally  it  was 
copied  by  the  Spartan  lawgiver  from  institutions  which  had  pre- 
viously existed  only  in  Crete,  there  is  scarcely  sufficient  evidence 
to  determine.  While  the  hypothesis  that  the  Lycurgean  legislation 
was  a  mere  revival  of  primitive  Dorian  customs,  tends  to  lessen  in 
some  degree  the  marvel  of  its  successful  establishment,  and  has 
some  of  the  greatest  of  modem  names  in  its  favour,^  the  fact — ^noted 
by  Mr.  Grote  ^ — that  no  traces  of  such  a  system  appear  in  any  other 
Dorian  state,  unless  it  be  in  Crete,  and  the  further  &ct  that  not  a 
single  ancient  writer  views  the  matter  in  this  light,  interpose  almost 
insuperable  obstacles  to  its  reception.  The  balance  of  ancient 
authority  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  derivation  of  the  whole 
Spartan  system  from  Crete  ;  ^  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  on 
such  a  point  a  balance  of  authority  is  of  much  value,  and  whether 
probability  is  not  upon  the  whole  a  better  guide.  Granting  the 
close  resemblance  of  the  Cretan  and  Spartan  systems,  which  it 
seems  over-bold  to  deny,'  it  would  appear  to  be  at  least  as  likely 


*  As  Ottfried  H&ller,  Heeren,  Nie- 
bnhr,  K.  P.  Hermann,  and  Bishop 
ThirlwalL 

1  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  456. 
Niebnhr  anticipates  this  objection,  and 
to  meet  it  declares  he  considers  it  more 
probable  that  the  ancient  Doric  insti- 
tutions had  been  given  np  by  the  other 
Dorians  than  that  they  were  newly 
invented  and  instituted  by  the  Spar- 
tans (Lectures  on  Ancient  History, 
vol.  i.  p.  259,  E.  T.).  But  the  opposite 
view  may  be  maintained  with  at  least 
as  much  reason. 

3  This  is  the  view  of  Herodotus 
(i.  65),  who  expressly  gives  it  as  the 
Spartan  tradition,  of  Aristotle  (Pol.  ii. 
7,  ad  init.),  of  Ephorus  (Pr.  64),  of 
Plutarch  (Vit.  Lycurg.  c.  4),  and  of 
Strabo  (x.  p.  704 ;  comp.  xvi.  p.  1084). 
The  last-mentioned  writer  regards  it 
as  aii  admitted  ftict  {6/»o\oyurcu),  Tyr. 
tsens,  however,  the  most  ancient  au- 


thority, by  assig^ng  the  Lycurgean 
institutions  to  the  Delphic  oracle, 
seems  to  ignore  their  Cretan  orig^. 

'  Mr.  Grote  says  the  Cretan  institu. 
tions  were  '*  dissimilar  "  to  the  Spartan 
"  in  those  two  attributes  which  form 
the  mark  and  pinch  of  Spartan  legis- 
lation, viz.  the  military  discipline  and 
the  rigorous  private  training"  (Hist,  of 
Greece,  1.  s.  c).  But  these  are  exactly 
the  points  in  which  all  the  ancient 
writers  declare  the  resemblance  to 
have  been  most  close.  (See  Plut  Leg. 
i.-iii. ;  Ar.  Eth.  i.  18,  §  3 ;  Pol.  vii.  2, 
§  5;  Ephor.  Fr.  64 ;  Heraclid.  Pont. 
Fr.  3 ;  Nic.  Damasc.  Fr.  115.)  Even 
Polybius,  who  maintains  the  dissimi- 
larity of  the  Cretan  and  Spartan  insti- 
tutions (vi.  45)  by  his  silence  with 
regard  to  these  points,  is  a  witness  in 
favour  of  their  being  common  to  the 
two  systems. 
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that  the  institutioiis  traveUed  from  the  continent  to  the  island  as 
from  the  island  to  the  continent.  Very  little  is  reallj  known  of 
early  Cretan  history;*  and  it  may  be  donbted  whether  the  Dorian 
cities  in  Crete  were  not,  one  and  all,  colonies  from  the  Pelopon- 
nese,^  who  carried  with  them  into  their  new  homes  institutions  and 
practices  fonnd  beneficial  in  the  mother-conntiy.  In  this  way  the 
spread  of  the  system  is  natnral,  and  has  numerous  analogies  ;  while 
the  contraiy  story,  that  Lycurgus  sought  and  found  in  the  remote, 
insignificant,  and  scarcely  Hellenic  Crete  ^  a  set  of  institutions 
which  he  transferred  bodily  to  his  native  Sparta,  is — ^to  say  the 
least — as  improbable  a  tale  as  any  that  has  come  down  to  us  on 
respectable  authority. 

15.  But  from  whatever  quarter  the  Lycurgean  discipline  was 
derived,  whether  from  Crete,  from  Delphi,  or  (as  is  most  probable) 
from  the  genius  of  Lycurgus  himself,  it  must  always  remain  one  of 
the  most  astonishing  facts  of  history,  that  such  a  system  was  snc- 
cessfully  imposed  upon  a  ^tate  which  had  grown  up  without  it.  To 
change  the  customs  of  a  nation,  even  in  single  points,  is  proverbially 
difficult ;  to  introduce  strictness  of  living  in  the  place  of  laxity, 
unless  under  the  stimulus  of  strong  religious  feeling,  is  almost 
unprecedented ;  but  without  such  stimulus,  or  at  least  with  a  very 
low  degree  of  it,  to  induce  a  nation  voluntarily  to  adopt  an  entirely 


*" Crete,"  says  Niebuhr,  "is  the 
most  mysterioYis  of  all  the  comitries 
that  belong  to  the  empire  of  Greece  ** 
(Lectnres,  voL  i.  p.  251,  E.T.).  Bpho- 
ras  seems  to  have  been  the  first  writer 
who  distinctly  treated  of  Cretan  cus- 
toms and  history,  and  his  judgment 
was  very  defective. 

'  The  earliest  notice  of  Dorians  in 
Crete  is  the  well-known  passage  in  the 
Odyssey — 

h/  ni¥  'AxoiOt, 
hf  6'  'ET«kpi|r«v  fityaXtirop^u  iv  6i  Kv^vcv, 
Amptitt  Tc  rutxdtKttt  Sioi  tc  Tl^Xacjoi. 

Od^Mlx.  115-111. 

Bnt  the  value  of  this  most  depend  on 
the  date  of  the  Odyssey,  which  is 
probably  a  good  deal  later  than  the 
Biad,  and  perhaps  little,  if  at  all, 
anterior  to  Lycnrgos.  Andron's  story 
*of  a  migration  of  Dorians  to  Crete 
from  HistisBotis,  which  E.  0.  Miiller 
admits  to  be  "wonderfnl,"  and    to 


''present  a  striking  anomaly  in  the 
history  of  the  ancient  colonies  "  (Do. 
rians,  vol.  i.  p.  37,  E.  T.),  is  quite  on. 
worthy  of  credit,  the  mtnnte  ''aoou- 
racy  "  of  its  statement  betraying  its 
origin.  Even  the  colony  of  Althas- 
menes  (Eph.  Fr.  62)  is  open  to  grave 
doubts;  and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  LacedsBmonian  colonies  of 
Lyctus  and  Lampewere  not  really  the 
first  settlements  made  by  the  Dorians 
in  the  island. 

*  Niebuhr  has  remarked  on  the 
strangeness  of  the  Cretan  inscriptions 
(Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  262).  They  mark 
the  presence  in  the  population  of  a 
large  barbaric  element,  probably  in 
part  Pelasgic,  in  part  derived  nom 
Asia.  The  'Erc^ic^irrffr,  or  "true  Cre- 
tans," of  the  Odyssey  appear  to  repre- 
sent the  Asiatic  inluftbitants  to  whom 
Herodotus  alludes  (Book  i.  ch.*  171- 
178). 
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new  set  of  institutions,  and  those  of  so  strict  and  self-denying  a 
character  as  the  Spartan,  is  a  triumph  of  personal  influence  exceed- 
ing anything  with  which  ordinary  experience  makes  us  acquainted, 
and  one  which  could  only  have  been  possible  under  very  peculiar 
circumstances.  Nothing  less  than  the  combination  of  great  genius 
and  great  personal  weight  on  the  one  hand,  with  imminent  and 
extreme  peril  on  the  other,  can  account  for  the  submission  of  the 
Spartans  to  a  new  and  untried  system,  which  compressed  all  within 
its  iron  grasp,  and  which  to  every  man  not  bred  up  in  it  must  have 
been  felt  as  a  scarcely  endurable  slavery.  Perhaps  the  continued 
resistance  of  AmyclsB,  and  the  hardships  and  miseries  consequent  on 
a  perpetual  warfare  with  so  very  near  a  neighbour,  may  have  been 
foimd  so  intolerable  as  to  render  any  change  acceptable  which  held 
out  a  prospect  of  relief ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  very  existence  of 
Sparta  was  threatened  by  the  growing  power  of  the  unsubdued 
Achaeans,  and  that  the  legislator  made  his  appeal  not  so  much  to 
the  desire  of  ease  or  the  lust  of  conquest  as  to  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation. 

The  details  of  the  Lycurgean  discipline  are  so  well  known,  they 
have  been  so  fully  discussed  in  the  ordinary  histories,  and  there  is 
so  little  dispute  concerning  them,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  swell 
the  present  Essay  by  introducing  an  account  of  them  in  this  place. 
The  reader  is  especially  referred  to  the  description  given  by  Mr. 
Orote,^  as  at  once  the  most  copious  and  the  most  exact  which  exists 
in  our  language. 

16.  On  one  point,  however,  in  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus  a  very 
important  difference  of  opinion  exists,  into  which  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  enter.  Most  modem  writers,®  following  the  detailed  and 
circumstantial  statements  of  Plutarch,*  have  represented  Lycurgus 
as  resuming  the  whole  land  of  Sparta,  and  allotting  it  out  afresh  in 
equal  portions  to  the  inhabitants.  According  to  this  view,  one  of 
the  chief  objects  of  the  lawgiver  was  to  produce  and  maintain  a 
general  equalization  of  property ;  and  hence  various  provisions  are 
ascribed  to  him  having  for  their  object  to  prolong  the  equality, 
which,  without  such  provisions,  would  have  disappeared  in  one  or 


'  Histoiy  of  Ghreeoe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  512. 
629 

*  Ab  K.  F.  Hermann  (Pol.  Ant.  of 
Greeoe,  §  28),  Manao  (Sparta,  L  1, 
§  110),  Bp.  ThirlwaU  (HUt  of  Greece, 


▼oL  i.  pp.  802^305),  SchOmann  (Ant. 
Jur.  Pnbl.  p.  116),  Tittmann  (Griech. 
Staatsalterthiimer,  §  28),  and  Clinton 
(P.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  496,  note*). 
»  Plot.  Vit.  Lyoorg.  c.  8. 
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two  generations.  He  is  supposed  to  liaye  forbidden  the  subdivision 
or  alienation  of  lots,  entailing  them  strictly  upon  the  eldest  son,  or 
the  eldest  daughter,  if  there  were  no  son;  in  the  case  of  childless  per- 
sons to  have  only  allowed  their  lots  to  be  bequeathed  to  citizens  not 
possessed  of  any  land ;  and  in  the  case  of  heiresses  to  have  provided 
that  they  should  be  married  only  to  such  persons.^  By  these  means 
it  is  thought  that  the  number  of  the  lots  was  maintained  intact,  and 
the  near  equality  of  possessions  preserved,  from  the  original  insti- 
tution of  Lycurgus  down  to  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

17.  Against  this  view,  which  had  come  to  be  generally  received, 
Mr.  Grote  has  argued  with  irresistible  force  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  History.^  He  has  shown,  first,  that  no  knowledge  of  any 
such  equalization,  or  of  the  provisoes  to  maintain  it,  is  possessed  by 
any  of  the  earlier  writers,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Plato, 
Isocrates,  or  Aristotle,  whose  statements  are  often  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  theory ;  ^  secondly,  that  in  the  historic  times  there  is  as 
much  inequality  of  property  in  Sparta  as  elsewhere*  in  Greece; 
thirdly,  that  the  provisoes  assumed  as  part  of  the  Lycurgean  system 
are  for  the  most  part  pure  modem  inventions,  and  rest  upon  no 
ancient  authority ;  and  fourthly,  that  the  account  in  Plutarch  is 


1  Thirlwall,  voL  i.  p.  324 ;  Manse's 
Sparta,  i.  1,  §  121,  andi.  2,  §  129-184  ; 
Holler's  Dorians,  vol.  ii.  pp.  202-206. 

«  Pp.  630-660. 

>  Aristotle  calls  Phaleas  of  Chalce. 
don,  and  not  Lyonrgas,  the  inventor 
of  Commnnism  (PoL  ii.  4).  He  also 
makes  the  leyelling  tendency  of  the 
Lyonrgean  legislation  consist  entirely 
in  the  system  of  syssitia  {rh  irtpi  ritt 
KT^atis  iv  AoKtScdfioifi  roTs  <rvcr<ri- 
rlots  6  rofio04Tris  i§tolrcMr€,  ibid.  ii.  2. 
Compare  Theophrastns,  ap.  Plat. 
Lyonrg.  o.  10).  Instead  of  regarding 
Lyoorgos  as  having  established 
equality  of  possessions,  he  complains 
that  he  had  not  taken  sufficient  pre- 
cautions against  the  accumulation  of 
property  in  a  few  hands.  Xenophon, 
who  is  the  unqualified  eulogixer  of 
Lycurgus'  legislation,  knows  nothing 
about  his  having  established  any 
forced  equality  of  property,  but  praises 
him  for  remoying  the  motives  which 
lead  men  to  seek  wealth,  by  his  laws 
with  reg^ard  to  diet  and  dress  (Bep. 


Lao.  c  vii).  Isocrates  mentions  *'the 
re-division  of  lands "  among  the  evils 
from  which  Sparta  had  always  been 
free  (Panath.  xii.  p.  287).  The  silence 
of  Plato  as  to  Lycurg^  in  his  Laws  is 
also  of  great  importance. 

^  Herodotus  seems  to  consider  that 
wealth  was  distributed  at  Sparta  as 
unequally  as  elsewhere.  He  speaks 
of  the  wife  of  Agdtus  as  "  the  daughter 
of  wealthy  parents "  {Mpdnrmf  hx^mv 
Bvyaripa^  vi  61),  and  of  Sperthias  and 
Bulis  as  "  among  the  voeaUhie$t  men 
in  the  place  "  (xp^t*"^^  h»f4\Kovru  is  rh 
wp&Tc^  vii.  134).  Thucydides,  refer- 
ring to  a  more  distant  date,  observes 
that  "  the  richer  Spartans,  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  dress  and  in  their  whole 
style  of  living,  conformed  themselves 
to  the  ordinary  standard"  (L  6). 
Xenophon  contrasts  the  "opulent" 
with  the  other  Spartans  (Bep.  Lao.  v. 
3,  and  Hell.  vi.  4,  §  11).  Plato  says 
that  there  was  more  g^ld  and  silver 
in  Sparta  than  in  aJl  the  rest  of 
Greece  (Aldb.  i.  p.  122,  K). 
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absurd  on  the  &ce  of  it,  since  it  assumes  an  extent  of  Spartan 
dominion  in  the  time  of  Lycurgus  which  was  not  acquired  till  some 
centuries  later.^  He  also  with  great  ingenuity  accounts  for  the 
original  formation  of  the  story  which  we  find  in  Plutarch  and  for  the 
currency  obtained  by  it,  attributing  the  former  to  certain  antiquarian 
dreamers  contemporary  with  Agis  III.  (b.o.  250),  and  the  latter 
to  the  enthusiastic  partisans  of  that  monarch,  who  perished  in  an 
attempt  to  carry  into  effect  at  Sparta  a  communistic  scheme  almost 
identical  with  that  ascribed  by  Plutarch  to  Lycurgus. 

The  whole  notion  then  of  Lycurgus  having  interfered  with  pro- 
perty requires  to  be  set  aside.^  Whatever  the  principle  on  which 
the  Dorian  conquerors  had  originally  partitioned  among  themselves 
the  lands  of  the  Achseans — which  may  or  may  not  have  been  that 
of  equality,  and  whatever  the  changes  which  time  had  wrought  in 
this  original  distribution — Lycurgus  made  no  new  arrangement. 
We  are  not  entitled  to  assign  to  him  the  credit  or  discredit — as  we 
may  regard  it — of  inventing  communism.  He  did  not  seek  to  de- 
prive the  rich  of  their  wealth,  which  has  never  yet  been  attempted 
without  its  leading  to  a  bloody  struggle.  He  left  property  as  he 
found  it,  contenting  himself  with  imposing,  alike  on  rich  and  poor, 
the  same  strict  system  of  training  and  discipline — ^the  same  stem 
round  of  perpetual  toil  and  privation — the  same  simple  dress,  plain 
fare,  hard  couch,  unceasing  drill,  life-long  restraint.  He  prevented 
any  very  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth  by  forbidding  his  citizens  to 
engage  either  in  commerce  or  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture ;  and,  by 
attaching  citizenship  to  the  due  payment  of  the  prescribed  quota  to 
the  public  mess-table  (or  perhaps  by  an  express  law),^  he  made 


'  Flutaroh  makes  Lyourgns  divide 
the  land  about  Sparta  into  9000  equal 
lots  for  the  Spartans,  and  the  rest  of 
Laoonia  into  30,000  similar  lots  for  the 
PericBoi  The  modem  writers  who 
profess  to  follow  him,  almost  all  admit 
that  the  latter  statement  cannot  be 
tme,  as  the  Peri  oeci  cannot  possibly 
have  been  then  so  nnmerons  (see 
Mailer's  Dorians,  yoL  ii.  p.  20,  and 
p.  200 ;  Thirlwall,  vol  i  p.  304). 

*  The  force  of  the  argument  ag^ainst 
the  oonmion  view  cannot  better  be 
shown  than  by  a  simple  exhibition  of 
the  authorities  on  which  it  rests  upon 
the  one  hand,  and  of    those  whose 


ignorance  of  it  disproyes 

it  upon  the 

other.     Its  supporters  are— 

PolyWus     

B.O.  180  to  B.O.  122 

30tOA.D.    li 

PlaUToh      

A.D.    70 

120 

Mian 

220 

240 

Herodolw 

B.a460tOB.a426 

ThQCTdldet 

426 

301 

420 

366 

Plato    

410 

347 

laocntet     

416 

338 

Epborus     

370 

340 

AristoUe     

306 

322 

HeracUdetPODt. 

340 

320 

^  See  Arist.  Polit  ii.  6,p.  56;  HeraoL 
Pont.  Bep.  Lao.  §  7. 
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it  disgraceful  to  alienate  the  land  from  which  that  qnota  conld 
alone  be  drawn ;  bat,  having  thus  furnished  some  checks  against 
the  extremes  of  riches  and  penury,  he  left  the  citizens  free  within 
those  limits  to  indulge  their  natural  tastes,  not  aiming  at  an  imprac- 
ticable equality,  but  satisfied  if  wealth  could  be  deprived  of  its 
power  to  enervate. 

18.  The  immediate  efEect  of  the  Lycurgean  legislation  was  to 
enable  the  Spartans  to  rise  with  a  sudden  bound  ^  from  comparative 
insignificance  to  great  power  and  prosperity.  In  the  century  fol- 
lowing Lycurgus  a  most  rapid  advance  may  be  traced.  Teleclus 
(who  succeeded  Archelaus,  the  contemporary  of  Lycurgus)  besieged 
and  took  AmyclaB,^  which  had  so  long  resisted  the  Spartan  arms ; 
received  the  submission  of  Pharis  and  G^ronthrsB,  whose  Achfisan 
inhabitants  quitted  the  Peloponnese ;  ^  and  thus  opened  a  way  for 
further  conquests  on  the  lower  Eurotas  and  the  sea-coast.  Alca- 
menes,  his  son,  reduced  Helos,  defeated  the  Argives,  and  b^an  the 
first  war  with  Messenia.*  We  do  not  know  by  whom,  or  exactly  at 
what  time,  the  other  towns  upon  the  Laconian  Gulf — Gythium, 
Teuthr6n6,  AcrisB,  Afl6pus,  Ac. — were  brought  under,  nor  when  the 
country  to  the  east  of  Parnon,  and  that'  immediately  to  the  west  of 
Taygetus,  became  Spartan  territory ;  but  probably  the  conquest  of 
these  tracts  followed  closely  upon  the  full  possession  of  the  Eurotas 
valley,  which  was  completed  by  the  capture  of  Helos.  Thus  it 
would  seem  that  Sparta,  within  the  space  of  a  century  after  Lycur- 
gus, more  than  quadrupled  her  territory,  and  acquired  nearly  those 
limits  which  constituted  Laconia  Proper  through  the  whole  period 
of  Grecian  independence. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Grote  that  "  the  formation  of  the  order  of 
Perioeci"  was  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  the  Lycurgean 
system  at  Sparta,  and  arose  entirely  out  of  the  career  of  conquest 
sketched  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  He  conceives  that  in  the 
time  of  Lycurgus  there  were  in  LacedsBmon  two  classes  only — 
Dorian  wamors  and  their  Helot  subjects — and  that  it  was  not  until 
after  the  successes  of  Teleclus  that  PerioDcic  townships  were  formed, 
and  a  new  class  introduced  between  the  full  citizen  and  the  Helot. 
But  in  this  view  he  runs  counter  alike  to  tradition  and  to  proba- 
bility, which  unite  in  throwing  back  the  order  of  Perioeci  to  the 


*  Herod,  i  66.    ftv^  re  ftbpofMr  ainlKa   I       *  Pansan.  IIT.  ii.  §  6.  *  Ibid. 

KoL  tvBtirfi6riaay.  \      '  Pansan.  lit.  n.  ad  fin. 
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tdme  of  the  original  conquest.  Isocratee'  and  BphoroB,^  differing  in 
many  particnlu*8,  agree  in  this;  while  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  are  such  as  almost  to  necessitate  the  early  establishment  of  the 
class  in  question.  Whatever  view  we  take  of  the  Perioeci,  whether 
we  regard  them,  with  the  great  bulk  of  modem  authorities,  as  sub- 
mitted AchsBans,  or,  with  Mr.  Grote,  conceive  of  them  as  consisting 
in  the  main  of  Dorian  subjects  of  Sparta  occupying  the  towns  and 
villages  throughout  her  territory,  they  will  equally  date  from  the 
time  of  the  first  settlers.  The  original  Spartan  territory  must  not 
be  confined  to  the  tract  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  city: 
it  included  undoubtedly  the  valley  down  which  the  invaders  came, 
and  probably  extended  up  the  courses  of  all  those  streams  which 
uiiite  above  Sparta  with  the  Eurotas.  Thns  Belemna,  Pellana, 
iEgys,  CEnus,  Sellasia,  Sciros,  Caryae,  Ac,  would  be  within  the 
Spartan  dominion  from  the  first ;  and  the  free  dwellers  in  those 
places  would  hold  the  rank  and  condition  of  Perioeci  during  the 
centuries  which  intervened  between  the  invasion  and  the  legislation 
of  Lycurgos.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  set  aside  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  Isocratee  and  Ephoms,  that  these  primitive 
Perioeci  were  in  the  main  submitted  AchsBans.  Mr.  Grote  has 
clearly  shown — and  no  one  will  now  attempt  to  deny — ^that  a  Doric 
element  was  intermixed  with  an  Achsean  in  certain  Perioecic  town- 
ships; but  it  is  too  much  to  argue  from  the  few  known  cases  of  this 
kind  ^  that  a  similar  element  existed  in  a  greater  or  less  proportion 
in  all  of  them.  Sparta,  where  the  Dorian  race  was  always  inclined 
to  dwindle,^  can  scarcely  have  furnished  colonists  for  the  hundred 
dependent  townships^  which  were  scattered  through  her  territory, 
or  even  for  that  portion  of  them  which  belonged  to  Laconia  Proper ; 
and  the  probability  is  that  the  Doric  dement  in  the  Perioecic  class 
was  really  very  small,  and  but  slightly  affected  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  body.® 

Although,  however,  the  order  of  Perioeci  must  date  ^m  the  time 
of  the  first  settlement  made  in  Sparta  by  the  Dorians,  it  is  of  course 


*  Panathen.  p.  270,  271. 

*  Fragm.  18. 

*  The  onlf  known  oaees  are  those  of 
Amycls  (Pansan.  in.  ii.  §  6),  Pharis 
(ibid.),  and  Geronthne  (ib.  xxii.  §  5). 

*  Vide  infra,  pp.  369,  360. 

'  Strabo  is  the  chief  aothority  for  this 
nomber  (yiii  p.  526).    He  is  perhaps 


only  copied  bj  Stephen.  Mr.  Clinton 
has  collected  the  names  of  63  (F.  H. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  491-485). 

*  See  Kopstadt's  Dissertation  "  De 
Berom  Laoonicamm  Constitntionis 
Ljcnrgeae  Origene  et  Indole/'  pp.  81, 
32. 
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qnite  true  that  its  great  deyelopment  belongs  to  the  centnry  imme- 
diately following  Lycorgns.  By  the  conquests  of  Teleclns  and 
Alcamenes  the  Spartan  territory  was,  as  has  been  observed,  qnad- 
mpled;  and  the  Perioecic  mnst  have  increased  proportionately; 
while  the  subjugation  of  Messenia,  which  belongs  to  the  succeeding 
reigns,  again  nearly  doubled  the  habitable  territory,  and  caused  a 
further  extension  of  the  Perioeci  element,  though  not  in  the  same 
proportion.  The  inhabitants  of  Messenia  were  for  the  most  part 
Helotized,  their  principal  cities  being  destroyed ;  but  some  seem  to 
have  been  more  favourably  treated,  since  places  in  Messenia  are 
occasionally  reckoned  among  the  PericBcic  townships.^ 

19.  The  history  of  the  Messenian  wars  has  only  come  down  to  us 
in  anything  like  a  detailed  or  complete  form  in  the  work  of  Pau- 
sanias.  The  authorities  which  this  writer  followed  were  (as  he 
tells  us  ^)  Myron  of  Pri^n6,  who  had  written  a  prose  history  of  the 
earlier  war,  and  Bhianus  of  B^6  in  Crete,  who  had  made  the  later 
one  the  subject  of  an  epic.  Neither  of  these  two  writers  can  be 
regarded  as  an  authority  of  much  weight,  the  poet  being  absolved 
by  the  nature  of  his  work  from  any  obligation  to  respect  historical 
truth,  and  the  prose  writer  being  expressly  declared  untrustworthy 
by  Pausanias  himself.^  How  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on 
accounts  derived  from  these  sources  appears  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  two  writers  were  not  agreed  as  to  which  war  it  was  wherein 
Aristomenes  took  part,  each  claiming  him  as  the  leader  in  that 
portion  of  the  struggle  which  he  had  undertaken  to  commemorate. 
From  this  circumstance,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  details  assigned 
to  the  two  wars  have  so  great  an  amount  of  resemblance,  it  might 
naturally  have  been  suspected  that  there  was  but  a  single  contest, 
and  that  the  process  of  duplication,  whereto  the  early  fabulists  had 
recourse  so  often  *  to  complete  the  meagre  outline  of  history,  which 
was  all  that  tradition  furnished,  had  formed  two  wars  out  of  one. 
The  Fragments,  however,  of  the  contemporary  poet  Tyrtasus  dis- 
prove this  conclusion,  and  make  it  absolutely  certain  that  there 
were  two  distinct  struggles — divided  by  an  interval,  which  seems 
to  have  been  of  about  forty  years. 

20.  The  causes  assigned  for  the  rupture  between   Sparta  and 
Messenia  are  of  a  trivial  nature — especially  those  immediately  pre- 


*  Ab  Gardamyle,Cypari88a,Hethone,   I       '  Ibid.  §  2. 
ThalamsB,  Thnria,  and  others.  '  Compare  Niebnhr's  Roman  History, 

>  Paosan.  i?.  vi.  §  1.  |  yoL  ii.  pp.  452,  458. 
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ceding  it.  A  dispute  between  two  herdsmen  upon  the  frontier, 
followed  up  by  a  mnrder  on  the  one  part,  and  then  by  reprisals  on 
the  other,  is  made  by  Pansanias  the  actual  provocative  of  hostilities.^ 
We  know,  however,  that  border-qnarrels  do  not  involve  nations  in 
war  unless  they  are  .otherwise  disposed  to  it ;  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  neither  the  violence  of  Polychares,  nor  even  the  slanghter  of 
king  Teleclns  at  the  temple  of  *  Diana  Limnatis  ^  (which  act  had  evi- 
dently been  condoned  by  Sparta),*  wonld  have  produced  an  out- 
break, had  not  Sparta  been  disposed,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  to  attack 
her  neighbour.  The  Messenian  version  of  the  matter — which  was, 
that  these  private  wrongs  were  mere  pretexts,  and  that  Sparta 
only  brought  them  forward  to  cloke  her  covetousness  ^ — may  be  the 
whole  truth;  or  possibly,  the  lust  of  conquest  may  have  been 
sharpened  by  political  animosity,  the  policy  of  conciliation  pursued 
by  the  Dorian  conquerors  of  Messenia  *  standing  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  ezclusiveness  of  Sparta,  and  tending  to  rouse  a  spirit  of 
discontent  among  the  subject  population  of  the  latter  country. 

21.  Sparta  is  accused  of  having  opened  the  war  by  an  act  of 
treachery,  similar  to  that  by  which  the  Boeotians  commenced  the 
great  Peloponnesian  struggle,^  or  to  that  by  which  Louis  XTV.  in 
1681  began  his  attack  upon  Germany.^  Ampheia,  a  Messenian 
town  upon  their  borders,  was  seized  in  time  of  peace,  a  Spartan 
army  having  entered  ^by  night  through  the  open  gates,  and  mas- 
sacred the  inhabitants  in  their  beds.^  The  war  was  then  carried  on 
from  this  basis.  Sparta  ravaged  the  open  country  and  besieged  the 
towns,^  but  met  with  the  ill-success  which  always  marked  her 


*  Paasan.  iv.  iv.  §  4. 

»  Ibid.  III.  ii.  §  6,  and  iv.  iv.  J  2. 

*  Paasanias  places  a  generation  (30 
years)  between  the  mnrder  of  Teleclns 
and  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
(IV.  iv.  §  3). 

'  Pansan.  iv.  v.  §  1.  AaictiMfAoriovs 
8e   ob  Sih  ravra  xoXtfiria-ai   ifnuTiy   (pi 

*  Cresphontes  is  said  to  have  been 
the  victim  of  an  aristocratic  conspiracy 
brought  about  by  his  favouring  the 
popular  party,  i.  e.  the  conquered 
Achsaans  (Pausan.  iv.  iii.  §  4.  Comp. 
Eph.  ap.  Strab.  viii.  pp.  529,  530). 
^pytus,  his  son,  and  Glancus,  his 
grandson,  appear  to  have  pursued  a 


similar  policy  (Pausan.  iv.  iii.  §  §  5,  6. 
Of.  Thirlwall's  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i. 
p.  343).  Unless  we  suppose  a  ground 
of  political  animosity,  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  hitter  spirit  which 
animated  the  Spartans  from  the  very 
commencement.  Note  particularly  the 
oath  which  they  are  said  to  have  taken, 
"Never  to  cease  from  the  war  till 
Messenia  was  their  own  "  (Pausan.  iv. 
V.  §  3 ;  Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  vi.  p.  403). 

*  The  attack  on  Platsea  (Thucyd.  ii. 
2.  Comp.  iii.  56,  where  the  Platsaans 
characterize  the  act). 

'  The  capture  of  Strasburg  (Russell's 
Modem  Europe,  voL  iv.  p.  114). 
'  Pausan.  iv.  v.  §  3. 

*  Ibid.  IV.  vii.  §  1. 
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attempts  npon  walled  places.^  Meanwhile  tlie  Messenians,  who 
were  superior  at  sea,  plundered  the  Lacedflamonian  coasts.  In  the 
fonrth  year  of  the  war  the  Messenian  monarch  ventnred  to  take  the 
field  for  the  protection  of  his  territory ;  and  the  Spartans,  nnwilling 
to  assanlt  the  position  where  he  had  entrenched  himself,  were  forced 
to  retire  without  their  usual  booty.  Reproached  on  their  return 
home  for  this  &ilure,  they  made  in  the  next  year  a  great  effort : 
both  kings  took  the  field,  and  a  desperate  battle  was  fought,  but 
without  any  decided  result,  neither  party  even  claiming  the  victory.* 
However,  about  this  time  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  Messe- 
nians are  said  to  have  been  so  exhausted,  that  they  were  forced  to 
adopt  the  plan  of  abandoning  most  of  their  cities  and  occupying  the 
high  mountain  of  Ithdm^,  where  they  fortified  themselves.^  At  the 
same  time  they  sent  to  Delphi  to  ask  advice,  and  were  bidden  to 
offer  to  the  infernal  gods  a  virgin  of  the  royal  race  of  -^pytus.  In 
obedience  to  this  oracle,  Aristodemus,  an  ^pytid,  sacrificed  his 
daughter;^  and  the  Spartans,  alarmed  at  such  bloody  rites,  made  no 
further  attack  upon  the  Messenians  for  the  space  of  'six  years.^  At 
last,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  war,  they  took  heart,  and  marched 
against  Ithdm6.  A  second  battle  was  now  fought,  which  was  as 
little  decisive  as  the  former,  though  the  Messenian  king  (Euphaes) 
was  slain  in  it.  Another  pause  followed.  During  the  first  four 
years  of  Aristodemus,  the  successor  of  Euphaes,  no  operations  of 
importance  were  attempted  on  either  side  ;^  his  fifth  year,  however, 
was  signalised  by  a  third  engagement,  in  which  the  Spartans  were 
assisted  by  the  Corinthians,  while  Arcadia,  Argos,  and  Sicyon  gave 
their  aid  to  the  Messenians;  and  after  a  stoutly  contested  fight  the 
Spartans  were  completely  defeated,  and  forced  to  retreat  in  confu- 
sion to  their  own  country.*  Sparta  now  in  her  turn  sent  for  advice 
to  Delphi,  and  was  reconmiended  to  have  recourse  to  craft — a 
counsel  which  she  was  not  slow  to  follow.  No  particular  success 
attended  her  efforts ; '  but  at  last,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  war, 
the  Messenians  being  hard  pressed  for  provisions,  and  alarmed  by 
portents  and  oracles,  gave  up  all  hopes  of  resistance,  and,  deserting 
Ith6m^,   scattered  themselves  to  their  homes,   or  took  refuge  in 


'  See  note  on  Book  iz.  ch  70. 

•  Paosan.  iv.  ch.  riil 

^  Pansan.  iv.  oh.  ix.  §  1.  Thirlwall 
(Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  348)  regards 
Ithome  as  occupied  for  the  porpoee  of 
"  ooTering  the  region  which  lay  beyond 


it/'  t.  0.  the  rich  vale  of  the  Pamisas. 
But  Pansanias  has  no  snch  <notion. 

•  Ibid.  ch.  ix.  §  6.      •  Ibid.  ch.  x.  §  1. 
"  Ibid.  oh.  xi.  §  1. 

^  Ibid.  oh.  xi  §  3. 

*  Ibid.  oh.  xii.  §§  1,  2. 
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foreign  states.^  The  Spartans  razed  Ith6m^  to  the  ground,  and 
rapidly  overran  the  whole  country;  the  inhabitants  were  treated 
with  extreme  severity;  the  entire  population  was  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  Helots,  becoming  serfs  upon  the  land,  which  was  re- 
garded as  forfeited,  and  paying  to  their  masters  as  rent  a  full  half 
of  the  produce.* 

22.  The  first  Messenian  war,  which  lasted  (as  TyrteBus  declared*) 
exactly  twenty  years,  began  certainly,  and  probably  ended,  within 
the  single  reign  of  Theopompus  J  According  to  Pausanias,  it  com- 
menced in  the  second  year  of  the  ninth  Olympiad,^  or  B.C.  743,  and 
consequently  terminated  in  B.C.  724.  These  dates  cannot  be  con- 
sidered to  have  any  high  historical  value,  but  they  harmonise  suf- 
ficiently with  all  that  is  known  on  the  subject.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  war  fell  into  the  latter  half  of  the  eighth  century 
B.C.,  following  within  a  century  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus. 

23.  It  is  conjectured,  with  a  good  deal  of  probability,^  that  im- 
portant internal  changes  grew  out  of  this  war  and  conquest,  which 
so  greatly  altered  the  external  position  of  Sparta.  Political  acts  of 
no  small  consequence  are  assigned  to  both  the  kings  engaged  in  it ;  ^ 
and  it  seems  certain  that  the  unusual  circumstance  of  the  founding 
by  Sparta  of  a  real  colony  out  of  her  own  citizens  belongs  to  the 


^  Arcadia  and  ArgoB  received  the 
balk  of  the  refngees  (Pansan.  it.  juy, 
§  1).  Some  of  the  priestly  families 
are  said  to  have  taken  up  their  abode 
at  Elensis  (ibid.). 

'  See  the  well-known  fragment  (Fr. 
6)  in  which  Tyrtaras  describes  their 
condition : — 

'Qawtp  6vot  fi€f6Xo€t  &x99vt  rttp6fi*voh 

^(rwo0¥V0t9t  ^4povr€t  ^af  taint  vno  XMjfitit 

'Hfumf  w&v,  699<w  Kapw6¥  &po¥pa  ^p*t' 

This  cannot  be  considered  a  very  op- 
pressiye  burthen.  In  our  own  country 
the  rent  is  commonly  reckoned  at  one- 
third  of  the  produce.  In  Russia  the 
serf  gives  half  his  Ume  to  his  lord,  and 
in  addition  pays  an  annual  tax  of  eight 
rubles  for  each  male  in  his  fanuly 
(Be  Hell,  p.  109). 
•  Tyrteeus,  Fr.  4:— 

'A|i^'  atnif*  6'  ifi^xotrr'  hv^a  Kai  64k*  frth 
fh»X*fA4mt,  oici  raXaau^ova  9vii6v  ix<>*^**9 

^  Aix^nrcu,  war4pmv  hfxtrtpmv  war^pn' 
Etxoeiy  6*  ol  fiiv  Kara  wiova  iftja  Xtn&vrtt 

^tvjop  'I9t»p.aim»  H  fitjiiXttw  opimv, 

'  See  Fausan.  it.  iv.  §  8,  and  §  0. 


As  Mr.  Grote  obserres,  Pausanias's 
authority,  Tyrtaus,  does  not  poeitirely 
affirm  that  Theopompus  brought  the 
war  to  a  close  (Hist,  of  Greece,  ToLii. 
p.  670,  note').  His  words,  however, 
certainly  convey  that  impression : — 

*VLliTiptf  fiactKh'i  Otolct  ^iXy  OtowS/inyh 
Ov  iti  M <tf oinrfiv  «iXoiMv  npivopov. 

(Fr.3.) 

*  Pausan.  iv.  v.  §  4. 

*  Thirlwairs  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i. 
pp.  352-357. 

*  Theopompus  is  said  by  writers  of 
g^reat  authority  to  have  instituted  the 
Ephors  (supra,  vol.  i.  p.  190,  note*). 
Polydorus,  the  king  of  the  other  house, 
was  reputed  by  some  to  have  added 
3000  lots— and  therefore  8000  citicens 
— at  the  dose  of  the  war  (Pint.  Vit. 
Lycurg.  c.  8).  The  two  kings  con- 
jointly  were  said  to  have  procured  ht)m 
Delplu  thd  ordinance  limiting  the 
powers  of  the  assembly  to  the  simple 
rejection  or  acceptance  of  propositions 
(ibid.  0.  6). 
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period  immediately  following  the  close  of  the  straggle.^  Perhaps 
there  are  scarcely  snfficient  data  on  which  to  reconstract  the  tme 
histoiy  of  the  period ;  but  the  view  taken  by  Bishop  Thirlwall  of 
the  changes  made,  and  the  circumstances  which  led  to  them,  is  at 
once  so  ingenious  and  so  consistent  with  probability,  that  it  well 
deserves  at  least  the  attention  of  the  student. 

Bishop  Thirlwall  supposes  that  to  supply  the  losses  which 
Sparta  sustained  in  the  course  of  the  war,  a  number  of  new  citizens 
were  admitted  at  its  close  from  the  Perioecic  and  Kelot  classes; 
but  that  between  these  new  citizens  and  the  old  ones  a  distinction 
was  made,  the  new  forming  a  lower  grade  and  being  therefore 
designated  **  Inferiors  "  (Tiro/iffovfi),^  while  the  old  citizens,  who 
had  certain  exclusive  privileges,  were  termed  'Ofioiol  — "  Peers  "  or 
"Equals."  The  assembly  of  the  whole  body  of  citizens  he  con- 
siders to  have  constituted  the  ordinary  "  Assembly  "  (i^  ^iwcXi^ria— •! 
llKK\vroi)f  while  that  of  the  Peers  only  was  the  "  Little  Assembly  " 
(^  fiucpii  iKKXiiffia),  This  last-named  body  elected  the  Senators  {y4- 
porrts ;  but  the  possessors  of  the  lower  franchise  had  a  vote  in  the 
general  assembly  which  elected  the  Ephors.  Hence  the  Ephors 
had  from  the  time  of  Theopompus  a  new  position — they  became  the 
representatives,  and  the  sole  representatives,  of  the  whole  people. 
They  were  therefore  able  to  assume  a  tone,  and  gradually  to  take 
a  position,  far  above  that  which  they  had  held  under  the  original 
constitution  of  Lycurgus;  and  from  this  circumstance  arose  the 
mistaken  view  which  assigpied  the  original  creation  of  the  Ephor- 
alty  to  Theopompus.  The  colonisation  of  Tarentum  grew  out  of 
the  admission  of  the  new  citizens.  A  portion  were  discontented 
with  the  inferior  grade  which  they  occupied,  and — like  the  MinysB 
at  an  earlier  period  * — claimed  more  complete  equality  of  privileges. 
Their  demands  being  resisted,  they  attempted  a  revolution;  and 
the  government  was  fain  to  disembarrass  itself  of  them  by  adopting 
"  one  of  the  usual  means  of  getting  rid  of  disaffected  and  turbulent 
citizens.'*     As  the  Minyse  were  led  out  to  Thera,  so  the  discon- 


*  See  the  Fragments  of  Ephoms  and 
Antiochns  quoted  by  Strabo  (vi.  pp. 
402,  403),  and  compare  Arist.  Pol.  t.  6. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  Crotona, 
Loori,  and  the  other  citiea  of  Magna 
Grseoia  which  were  said  to  have 
received  colonies  from  Sparta  (Pansan. 
III.  iii.  §  1)  are  not  more   properly 


regarded  as  settlements  of  the  exiled 
Achaeans  (see  Hermann's  Polit.  Ant. 
§80). 

'  Compare  the  "  Gentes  minor**,"  at 
Rome — a  later  addition  to  the  citizen 
body,  according  to  both  Livy  (i  36) 
and  Cicero  (De  Bepab.  ii.  20). 

*  Herod,  iv.  146. 
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tented  '*  Inferiors  "  were  indnced  to  take  np  their  abode  at  Taren- 
tnm.  Hence  the  stories  of  Theopompns  and  Antiochns — ^misrepre- 
sentations of  the  real  history  which  are  yet  correct  in  the  main 
&kcts — the  connection  of  the  colonisation  with  the  Messenian  straggle, 
and  the  discontent  in  which  it  originated. 

Such  is  the  view  suggested  by  Bishop  Thirlwall.  Mr.  Gbote, 
without  examining  it  formally,  by  implication  rejects  it,  since  he 
regards  the  distinction  between  "  Equals  "  and  "  Inferiors  "  as  equi- 
valent to  that  between  the  fully  qualified  citizens,  who  paid  their 
due  quotas  to  the  syssitia,  and  the  disfranchised  poor,  whose  means 
were  insufficient  for  that  purpose ;  ^  while  his  explanation  of  the 
two  assemblies  is,  that  the  larger  was  that  of  the  '*  Equals  "  only* 
while  the  les^r  (^  fuicpd)  was  the  same  with  the  Senate/^  With  regard 
to  the  colonisation  of  Tarentum,  he  allows  that  it  took  place  at  this 
time,  and  that  it  was  connected  with  serious  disturbances  at  Sparta;^ 
but  he  contents  himself  with  simply  repeating  the  account  given 
by  Antiochus  of  the  matter,  without  any  attempt  to  explain  its  dif- 
ficulties, or  to  harmonise  it  with  the  statements  of  other  writers. 
These  statements  are  so  various  and  conflicting,'  while  their  autho- 
rity is  so  nearly  equal,  that  they  seem  to  be  &irly  regarded  as  one 
and  all  "distortions  of  a  historical  fact."*  Bishop  Thirl  wall's 
conjectural  restoration  of  the  fact  is  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  and 
if  not  history,  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the  best  substitute  for 
history  that  is  possible,  considering  the  scantiness  and  contradictory 
character  of  the  data. 


'  History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  489. 

'  Ibid.  p.  481.  Mr.  Grote  qnotes  the 
authority  of  Lachmann  (Spart.  Yerfass. 
§  12,  p.  216),  and  refers  to  Xen.  Hel. 
len.  III.  iii.  §  8  as  deoisive.  Bnt  this 
passage  does  not  really  determine  any- 
thing. I  cannot  think  that  in  any 
Greek  State  the  name  of  iKKXiio'la — 
ordinarily  nnderstood  to  mean  the 
general  assembly  of  the  people — wonld 
have  been  applied  to  a  body  consisting 
of  twenty-eight  members. 

7  Ibid.  p.  674,  note ;  and  vol.  iii.  pp. 
612.515. 

"  Antiochns  and  Ephoros  related  that 
Tarentnm  was  colonised  by  the  Spar- 
tans,  called  ParthenioBf  the  progeny 
borne  during  the  absence  of  the  men 
in  the  Messenian  war  by  the  wives 

VOL.  m. 


and  daughters  of  the  Spartans  en- 
gaged  in  it.  Despised  and  deprived 
of  the  rights  of  citizens,  they  plotted 
a  revolt,  which  was  discovered  and 
crashed,  the  detected  conspirators 
being  compelled  to  seek  another 
country  (Strab.  1.  s.  c).  Diodoms, 
on  the  contrary,  traces  the  foundation 
to  the  EpeunactoB  (Excerpt.  Tat.  lib. 
vii.  10,  Fr.  12,  Maii),  who,  according 
to  Theopompus  (Fr.  190),  were  Helots 
married  to  the  widows  of  those  Spar- 
tans  who  had  fallen  in  the  war.  There 
are  considerable  differences  between 
the  narratives  of  Antiochus  and 
Ephoros. 

*  See  the  article  on  Pariheniw  in 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Antiquities,  p.  871. 
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SECOND  BiESSEKIAN  WAR. 


Apf.  BooeV. 


24.  The  second  Messenian  war  broke  ont,  according  to  Paa- 
sanias,  tliirty-nme  years  after  the  close  of  the  first.^  It  has  be«i 
argued  that  this  interval  is  too  short  to  snit  the  expression  of 
TjrtaBus — the  only  writer  of  authority  on  the  subject — ^that  the 
second  war  was  carried  on  by  those  whose  "fathers'  &thers" 
carried  on  the  first.^  The  objection,  however,  is  of  no  great 
weight ; '  and,  on  the  whole,  the  numbers  of  Pausanias  have  a 
better  claim  to  be  considered  historical  than  any  others  which 
have  come  down  to  us.*  We  may  therefore  place  the  great  revolt, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  second  war,  in  B.C.  685 ;  regarding 
this  date,  however,  like  those  of  the  former  war,  as  no  more  than 
approximate. 

25.  The  events  of  the  second  Messenian  war,  as  recorded  in  Pau- 
sanias, have  a  more  poetic  colouring  than  those  of  the  first,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  considering  that  they  are  probably  drawn 
entirely  from  the  epic  of  Rhianus.  They  consist  principally  of  the 
wonderful  exploits  of  Aristomenes,  who  takes  the  place  occupied 
by  Aristodemus  in  the  first  war,  but  is  a  still  more  conspicuous 
figure.  His  daring  ventures  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  his  skilful 
stratagems  and  reckless  bravery,  form  the  staple  of  the  narrative  ; 
which  has  too  little  the  air  of  an  authentic  account  to  deserve  much 
notice  in  this  brief  summary  of  Sparta's  early  history.  As  in  the 
first  war,  so  in  this,  there  were  said  to  have  been  three  battles ;  the 
first,  in  which  the  two  foes  contended  singly,  took  place  in  the  first 
year,  at  Derse  in  Messenia,  and  had  no  decisive  result ;  ^  the  second, 
in  which  the  Messenians  were  assisted  by  the  Argives,  the  Sicyo- 
nians,  the  Arcadians  and  the  PisatsB,  while  the  Spartans  had  the 
aid  of  the  Corinthians  and  the  Lepreats,  was  fought  in  the  second 
year  on  the  plain  of  Stenyclerus,  at  a  place  called  the  "Boar's 


1  Pbnsan.  iv.  xv.  §  1. 

•  By  K.  O.  Miiller  (Dorians,  vol.  i. 
ch.  Tii.  §  11),  and  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  587,  588,  note  *). 

'  Mr.  Grote  says,  "  Speaking  in  the 
present  year  (1846),  it  would  not  be 
held  proper  to  say  *  The  fathers  of  our 
fathers  carried  on  the  war  between 
1793  and  the  peace  of  Amiens.'  "  Bnt 
this  comparison  is  not  jnst.  From  the 
close  of  the  second  Messenian  war  to 
the  commencement  of  the  first  is  an 
interval — according  to  the  nnmbers  of 
Pausanias — not  of  53  years  (as  that 


between  1798  and  1846),  bat  of  75 
years. 

^The  number  89  is  exact.  The 
nmnbers  of  Justin  (iii.  5)  and  Ensebins 
(Chron.  Can.  il.  p.  321  and  p.  327)  are 
roimd  nmnbers.  Justin's  80  years  be- 
tween the  two  wars  is  probably  wi 
estimate  of  the  length  of  two  genera- 
tions ;  Eusebius's  90  years  an  estimate 
of  three  generations.  Tyrteeus  is  the 
foundation  for  both,  but  he  has  been 
misunderstood.  The  three  generations 
of  which  he  speaks  include  both  wars. 

*  Fbusan.  iv.  xv.  §  2. 
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Tomb,"  and  was  a  very  complete  Messenian  yictorj ;  ^  the  tliird,  in 
which  Messenia  had  (nominally)  the  help  of  the  Arcadians,  while 
Sparta  stood  alone,  fell  in  the  third  year,  and  was  a  still  more  com- 
plete Messenian  defeat,  throngh  the  treachery  of  the  Arcadians, 
who  drew  ofP  their  troops  in  the  middle  of  the  battleJ  This  last 
fight  took  place  at  the  spot  called  "the  Great  Trench,"  which  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  plain  between  Stenyclems  and  Andania — the 
birthplace  of  Aristomenes.  This  general  after  his  defeat  betook 
himself,  with  the  shattered  remains  of  his  army,  to  the  mountain 
called  Eira ;  which  was  occnpied  and  fortified  in  the  same  way  that 
Ith6m6  had  been  in  the  first  war,^  and  became  thenceforth  the  head- 
quarters of  the  resistance.  The  Messenians  maintained  this  position 
for  at  least  eleven  years,*  sometimes  under  their  enterprising  leader 
making  forays  deep  into  the  heart  of  Laconia,^  and  bringing  an 
ample  spoil  to  their  stronghold.  Finally,  however,  Aristomenes 
being  disabled  by  a  wound,  and  discipline  becoming  relaxed,  Eira 
was  taken  by  surprise  during  a  stormy  night,  and  the  war  came  to 
an  end  by  its  capture.^  Aristomenes,  with  a  considerable  number 
of  his  countrymen,  escaped  into  Arcadia,  whence  he  emigrated  to 
Rhodes,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  with  DamagStus, 
his  son-in-law.*  Such  of  the  inhabitants  as  did  not  fly  their  country 
were  reduced  once  more  to  the  condition  of  Helots ;  *  and  Messenia 
became  an  integral  portion  of  the  Spartan  territory,  from  which  it 
was  not  severed  until  the  time  of  Epaminondas. 

26.  The  duration  of  the  second  Messenian  war,  according  to  the 
dates  contained  in  Pausanias,  was  seventeen  years  ;  his  details, 
however,  only  allow  for  fourteen  years.     Other  writers  *  furnish  an 


*  PatiBan.  xr.  §  4,  and  xri.  §  3.  It 
was  said  to  have  been  in  connection  with 
this  battle  that  the  conplet  was  made 
which  oontinned  to  be  song  to  the 
time  of  Fansanias  (ibid.  §  4) — 

'Er  re  fiivov  w96io¥  ZtcwkX^ov,  it  t'  6p<f9 

&MpOV 

EIvct'  'Apterofiivrit  roU  AoKt^atfioviott* 

'  Ibid.  IV.  xvii.  §  2.  Tyrteens,  who 
aided  the  Spartans  thronghoat  the 
second  war,  celebrated  this  battle 
(Enstrat.  ad  Arist.  Eth.  Nic.  iii.  8,  §  5, 
p.  102,  ed.  Zell). 

*  Ibid.  §  6,  and  iv.  xviii.  §  1.  Eira 
was  a  mountain  in  the  north-western 
part  of  Messenia,  where  it  bordered 


npon  Arcadia,  and  was  probably  chosen 
to  facilitate  the  arrival  of  Arcadian 
snccomrs,  as  well  as  to  render  a  retire, 
ment  into  that  region,  in  case  of  de- 
feat, oomparatively  easy. 

» Fansan.  iv.  xx.  §  1.  Fansanias 
makes  the  war  last  seventeen  years, 
but  only  accounts  in  his  details  for 
fourteen  of  them — viz.  three  years, 
while  the  Messenians  kept  the  field, 
and  eleven  after  they  shut  themselves 
up  in  Eira. 

*  Ibid.  IV.  xviii.  and  xix. 
'  Ibid.  IV.  XX.  and  xxi. 

*  Ibid.  IV.  xxiv,  §  1. 
<  Ibid.  §  2. 

*  As  Plutaioh,  who  makes  the  actual 
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estiinate  beyond  the  higher  of  these  two  numbers.  On  the  whole 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  contest  terminated  before  the 
middle  of  the  seyenth  century  B.C.,  and  probably  lasted  from  about 
B.C.  686  to  B.C.  668. 

27.  The  conclusion  of  the  Messenian  struggle  was  closely  fol- 
lowed by  an  invasion  of  Triphylia  and  Pisatis,*  the  inhabitants  of 
which  had  assisted  the  Messenians  in  the  war.  These  countries, 
which  intervened  between  Messenia  and  the  "  hollow  Elis  "-—con- 
sisting of  the  valleys  of  the  Alpheus  and  some  minor  streams — ^were 
conquered  and  made  subject  to  the  Eleans,  who  had  rendered  ser- 
vices to  the  Spartans  during  the  contest. 

28.  The  second  Messenian  war  had  been  conducted  by  the  two 
kings,  Anaxander,  the  g^ndson  of  Polydorus,  and  Anaxidamus, 
the  great-grandson  of  Theopompus.  DuHng  the  reign  of  their  suc- 
cessors Eurycrates  11.  and  Archidamus,  the  war  with  Arcadia, 
which  Herodotus  mentions/  appears  to  have  broken  out.  The  attack 
had  been  provoked  by  the  assistance  lent  to  Messenia  in  both  her 
struggles,  and  seems  to  have  been  commenced  with  extensive  views 
of  general  conquest.®  It  soon  however  settled  into  a  struggle  with 
the  single  town  of  Tegea,  which  resisted  all  attempts  against  its 
independence  for  two  generations,  but  in  the  third,  having  lost  its 
palladium,^  suffered  several  defeats,  and  sank  into  the  condition  of 
a  dependent  ally  of  Sparta,  entitled  however  to  peculiar  honours.' 
About  the  same  time  or  a  little  earlier,  Sparta  conquered  the  Thy- 
reatis  from  Argos,^  and  thus  extended  her  dominion  over  the  entire 
southern  half  of  the  Peloponnese.  The  external  history  of  Sparta 
from  this  point  is  traced  with  sufficient  distinctness  by  Herodotus, 
and  will  not  therefore  be  further  pursued  in  this  place.  It  only 
remains  to  notice  certain  internal  changes  of  importance,  which 
intervened  between  the  time  of  Theopompus  and  the  reigns  of 
Cleomenes  and  Demaratus. 


siege  of  Eira  last  "  above  20  years/' 
and  Who  would  therefore  certainly 
assign  to  the  war  a  duration  of  24  or 
25  years  (see  his  treatise  "  De  Sera 
Numinis  Vindiota,"  p.  548,  F.),  and 
Snidas  ad  voc.  Tvprcubf ,  who  spes^  of 
the  war  in  whioh  this  poet  took  part 
having  last^  20  years. 

*  Paosan.  vi.  xzii.  §  2 ;  Strabo,  viii. 
p.  515. 

7  Herod.  L  66.     Compare  Fftosan. 


III.  iii.  §  5. 

^  The  Spartans  oonsolted  the  Delphic 
oracle  "  in  respect  of  all  Arcadia  "  (^l 
vdtrri  rf  *Apic(£d»i' x^PP>  Herod.  1.  b.o.). 

•Herod.  L  67,  68;  P&usan.  in.  iii. 
§6. 

ilbid.  ix.  26-28.  The  Tegeat» 
had  the  privilege  of  occnpying  one  of 
the  wings  in  the  armies  of  Sparta. 

>  Ibid.  i.  82 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  546. 
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29.  It  was  the  boast  of  Sparta  that  her  form  of  goTemment  under* 
went  no  material  alteration  from  its  original  foundation  by  Lycnrgns 
till  after  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  straggle.'  And  this  boast 
was  so  far  just,  that  she  certainly  continued  during  the  period  indi- 
cated remarkably  free  from  those  sudden  and  complete  revolutions 
which  afflicted  almost  every  other  Ghreek  state.  It  was  not  possible, 
however,  that  she  should  escape  altogether  the  silent  and  gradual 
alterations  which  the  hand  of  time  imperceptibly  works ;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  observe  in  her  history  that  little  by  little  the  original 
constitution  was  modified,  and  that  finally  a  state  of  things  was 
introduced  almost  as  different  from  that  which  Lycurgus  designed, 
as  if  the  government  had  at  some  time  or  other  been  changed  by 
violence.  Lycurgus  preserved  not  only  the  forms  but  the  essential 
spirit  of  the  ancient  monarchy.  His  Sparta  was  to  be  governed  by 
her  kings.^  Before  the  conmiencement  of  the  Persian  war,  the 
kings  had  sunk  into  mere  cyphers — they  "reigned  but  did  not 
govern.*'  Honour  and  dignity  were  theirs ;  but  power  was  lodged 
in  a  difPerent  quarter.  The  principal  kingly  functions  are  found  to 
have  been  transferred  to  the  Ephors,  who  were  the  true  rulers  of 
the  Spartan  state  during  the  time  of  which  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
dides  treat.  The  Ephors  in  Herodotus  receive  embassies,^  direct 
the  march  and  give  the  command  of  armies,*  issue  their  orders  to 
the  kings,^  act  as  their  judges  and  condemn  or  absolve  them,^  ac- 
company them  abroad  as  a  check,^  interfere  in  their  domestic  con- 
cerns, ^^ — in  all  respects  have  the  real  management  of  affairs ;  while 
the  king  is  a  nonentity,  possessing  little  more  political  power  than 
a  senator,^^  and  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  Ephors  before  he 
can  force  a  foreigner  to  quit  the  town.^^  In  Thucydides  the  Ephors 
recall  the  kings  from  abroad  ^* — ^imprison  them,  and  even  put  them 
to  death  ^* — act  as  presidents  of  the  assembly,  though  the  king  is 
present** — conduct  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  country  *• — and  control 


*  Thucyd.  1.  18. 

*  Tyrt8BU8,  Ft.  2,  U.  5,  6. 

*  Herod,  ix.  7.  •  Ibid.  oh.  10. 
7  Ibid.  ▼.  39,  40.        •  Ibid.  vi.  82. 

»  Ibid.  ix.  76.  w  Ibid.  V.  39.41. 

**  The  only  real  superiority  which 
the  king  poflsessed  over  a  Senator  in 
8p<Mia,  seems  to  have  been  the  double 
vote  (Herod,  vi.  57,  ad  fin.),  which 
itself  was  probably  nothing  more  than 
a  coMting  vote  (see  note  ad  loo.). 


'^  Herod,  iii.  148.  Compare,  how- 
ever, the  ease  of  Aristagoras  (v.  60), 
whom  the  same  king  sends  away  with- 
out consulting  the  Ephors. 

»  Thucyd.  i.  131. 

M  Ibid,  and  i.  134. 

i>  Ibid.  i.  87.    iwti^<t>i(€if  «tn6s   {6 

»•  Ibid.  T.  36,  vi.  88,  yiii.  6  and  12. 
Bemark  also  that  while  the  Ephors* 
names  are  essential  to  a  treaty  those 
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the  monarcli  on  foreign  expeditions  by  means  of  a  body  of  council- 
lors.^ It  is  clear  that  by  a  slow  and  silent  process  of  continual 
nsorpation  the  Ephors  had,  by  the  time  of  Thncydides,  completely 
superseded  the  kings  as  the  directors  of  affairs  at  Sparta;  while  the 
kings'  military  pre-eminence — ^which  was  the  last  of  their  preroga- 
tives that  remained  to  them — had  begun  to  be  viewed  with  jealous 
eyes,  and  was  already  in  danger  of  passing  from  them.^ 

If  it  be  asked  how  this  gradual  change  was  brought  about — what 
inherent  strength  there  was  in  the  Ephoralty  enabling  it  to  make 
and  maintain  these  usurpations — the  answer  is  to  be  found,  first  of 
all  in  the  fact  that  the  Ephors  were  annually  elected  by  the  whole 
mass  of  Spartan  citizens,  and  thus  felt  themselves  the  representa- 
tives of  the  nation ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  misconduct  of  the  kings 
on  various  occasions,^  which  caused  them  to  be  regarded  with  con- 
tinually increasing  distrust.  The  Ephors,  it  is  probable,  first  as- 
sumed royal  functions  during  the  Messenian  wars,  when  in  the 
absence  of  both  kings  from  the  city  it  would  naturally  fall  to  them 
to  convoke  the  assembly  and  the  senate,  to  receive  embassies  and 
reply  to  them,  to  send  out  troops,  and  in  fact  to  take  the  chief  con- 
duct of  public  affairs.  They  were  able  to  establish  themselves 
above  the  kings  by  means  of  their  general  right  of  supervision  and 
correction  of  offenders,  which  entitled  them  to  summon  the  kings 


of  the  kings  are  not  (v.  19  and  24). 
The  kings,  however,  still  have  a  supe- 
rior dignity^  and  when  they  sign,  sign 
before  the  Ephors. 

1  Thucyd.  v.  63. 

*  It  appears  that,  as  early  as  b.c. 
479,  Ephors  aocompanied  the  king  (or 
rather  the  regent)  on  a  military  expe- 
dition (Herod,  ix.  76).  They  do  not, 
however,  appear  then  to  have  exer- 
cised any  actual  control.  The  next 
instance  is  in  B.c.  445,  when  Olean- 
dridas,  the  father  of  Gylippns,  accom- 
panied Plistoanax,  as  councillor,  in  his 
invasion  of  Attica  (Pint.  Vit.  Pericl. 
c.  22).  The  fact  that  Pericles  reg^arded 
him  as  the  special  person  to  bribe, 
would  indicate  that  he  possessed  a 
large  share  of  the  chief  authority.  The 
appointment  of  ten  councillors  to  con- 
trol Agis  (B.C.  418)  is  the  next  step. 
Finally,  before  b.c.  403,  it  became  the 
regular  custom  to  send  out  two  Ephors 


with  the  king  when  he  proceeded  on 
foreign  service  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  iv.  § 
86). 

'  The  king^  of  both  houses  miscon- 
ducted themselves  about  the  time  of 
the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars. 
Cleomenes  was  discovered  to  have 
bribed  the  oracle,  and,  having  fallen 
into  disgrace,  plotted  an  Arcadian 
rising  (Herod,  vi.  74).  Pausanias  was 
willing  to  have  betrayed  Greece  to 
Persia  (Thucyd.  i.  128-131).  Plisto- 
anax, his  son,  was  tempted  by  a  bribe 
to  forego  the  opportunity  of  conquering 
Athens  (Thucyd.  i.  114,  and  v.  16). 
He  also  bribed  the  oracle  to  obtain  his 
recall.  Of  the  other  house,  Leotychi- 
das  took  a  bribe  from  the  ThessaJians 
(Herod,  vi.  72),  and  Agis  was  strongly 
suspected  of  having  had  similar  do- 
ings with    the  Argives  (Thucyd.  v. 
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themselves  before  their  tribunal,^  to  censure  and  to  fine  them ;  and 
especially  by  their  power  of  intermeddling  with  the  king's  domestic 
concerns,*  nnder  pretence  of  watching  over  the  purity  of  the  race  of 
Hercnles,  with  which  the  existence  of  Sparta  was  supposed  to  be 
bound  up.  The  humiliating  subjection  in  which  the  kings  were 
thus  kept,  led  naturally  to  their  entertaining  from  time  to  time 
treasonable  projects ;  and  the  discovery  of  these  projects  favoured 
the  further  advance  of  the  Ephors,  who  in  transferring  to  them- 
selves the  royal  prerogatives  seemed  to  be  adding  to  the  security  of 
the  commonwealth. 

30.  Another  gradual  change  in  the  Spartan  state — and  one  which 
ultimately  destroyed  the  Lycurgean  constitution — was  efEected  by 
the  working  of  regulations  which  Lycurgus  had  himself  instituted. 
The  perpetual  diminution  in  the  number  of  citizens,  which  is  to  be 
traced  throughout  Spartan  history,*  arose  in  part  from  the  infetnti- 
cide  which  he  enjoined,  in  part  perhaps  from  the  restraints  which 
he  placed  upon  the  free  intercourse  of  young  married  persons,  but 
chiefly  from  the  disqualification  under  which  he  laid  all  those 
whose  means  did  not  allow  them  to  furnish  from  their  estates  the 
necessary  quotas  for  the  syssitia,  which  acted  as  a  discouragement 
to  marriage,^  and  gradually  reduced,  not  only  the  number  of  the 


^  It  was  nrg^d  in  later  times  that 
the  oonstitntional  power  of  the  Ephors 
was  not  above  that  of  the  kings  because 
the  latter  were  not  bound  to  attend  to 
the  first  or  second  sammons  of  the 
former  (Pint.  Vit.  Cleomen.  c.  10)  ; 
bnt  the  fact  that  they  were  bound  to 
obey  the  third  summons  is  the  really 
important  point  Their  power  of  fining 
the  king  appears  in  Thucyd.  y.  63,  and 
is,  of  course,  included  in  the  general 
statement  of  Xenophon — licaydi  fikv  ttatv 
(ot  K^poi)  (jifuovy  ty  &y  fioiXurrcu  (Bep. 
Lao.  yiii.  4). 

»  Herod,  y.  39-41. 

•  The  original  number  of  the  full 
Spartan  citizens  was,  according  to  one 
account,  10,000  (Ar.  Pol.  ii.  6) .  In  the 
diyision  of  the  territory,  ascribed  by 
some  to  Lycurgus,  by  others  to  Poly- 
dorus  (Plut.  Vit.  Lycurg.  o.  8),  they  are 
estimated  at  9000.  Demaratus  (b.c. 
480),  describing  their  numbers  to 
Xerxes,  and  probably  exaggerating  a 
little,  laid  them  at  8000  (Herod,  vii. 
234).    If  the  6000  sent  to  Platssa  were, 


as  is  g^neraUy  supposed,  r^  96o  /Ufni 
(oomp.  Thucyd.  ii.  10),  they  would 
haye  amounted  really  at  that  time  to 
7600.  After  this  they  rapidly  dimin. 
ished.  Not  more  than  700  Spartans 
were  engaged  at  Leuctra  (Xen.  Hell, 
yi.  iy.  §  16).  Isocrates  probably  giyes 
the  number  in  his  own  time,  when 
(Panath.  p.  286,  C.)  he  estimates  the 
original  conquerors  at  2000  (see  Clin- 
ton,  F.  H.  i.  p.  498,  noteP).  This 
would  be  about  b.c.  360.  Aristotle 
(about  B.C.  330)  declares  that  they  did 
not  amount  to  1000  (Mh  x^^ux  fh 
tXtiBos  ^ff€Uf,  Pol.  ii.  6).  Eighty  years 
later,  in  b.c.  244,  the  whole  number 
was  700  (Plut.  Vit.  Agid.  c.  6). 

7  Polybius  notes  that  in  his  time  three 
or  four  Spartan  brothers  had  often  the 
same  wife  (Collect.  Vet.  Script,  yol.  ii. 
p.  384),  the  truth  being,  probably,  that 
only  the  eldest  brother  could  afford  to 
marry  (see  Muller's  Dorians,  yoL  ii. 
p.  206,  E.  T.,  and  Grote's  Greece, 
yol.  ii.  p.  636,  note  ^). 
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fM  citizens,  bnt  that  of  the  whole  Dorian  body,  to  a  m«re  handful 
in  the  population  of  the  citj.^  An  exdnsiye  possession  of  political 
rights,  which  (according  to  G-reek  ideas)  was  ^irlj  enough  enjc^yed 
by  a  Demus  of  some  10,000  men  controlling  an  adult  male  popnla- 
tion  of  50,000  or  60,000,^  became  intolerable,  when  its  holders 
had  dwindled  to  a  few  hwnd/redi^  and  were  scarcely  a  visible  element 
among  the  inhabitants,^  or  an  appreciable  item  in  the  strength  of 
the  country.^  The  general  disaffection  which  arose  from  this  dis- 
proportion, first  showed  itself  at  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of 
Cinadon,  B.C.  397,  which  was  with  difficulty  suppressed.'  It  after- 
wards caused  Perioeci  as  well  as  Helots  to  join  with  the  Thebans  in 
their  invasion  of  Sparta.^  Finally  it  robbed  the  community  of  all 
real  national  spirit,  producing  a  state  of  internal  struggle  and  dis- 
union which  took  away  from  Sparta  all  her  influence  in  Ghreece,^  and 
tempted  the  young  and  enthusiastic  Agis  to  his  great  experiment — 
fatal  at  once  to  himself  and  to  what  remained  of  the  Lycurgean 
system.  

Agesilaos  into  Asia  (Xen.  Hellen.  in. 
i^«  §§  2f  3)-  "^b®  same  nmnber  went 
with  AgesipoliB  to  the  Oljmthiao  war 
(ibid.  T.  iii.  §  8).  Thd  700  who  fought 
at  Lenctra  are  an  nnusnally  larg^  oom. 
tingent  for  the  time. 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  in.  iii.  §§  8-11. 

*  Ibid.  VI.  V.  §  25 ;  Ages.  ii.  24. 

^  Flat.  Vit.  Agid.  c.  5,  et  seqq. 


^  It  is  the  whole  Spartiate  body 
which  is  in  the  reign  of  Agis  700.  Of 
these  not  more  than  100  were  full 
citizens  (Pint.  Yit.  Agid.  1.  s.  c). 

^  See  Clinton  on  the  Population  of 
Ancient  Greece,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  Appen- 
dix, oh.  22,  pp.  491-605. 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  ni.  iii.  §  5. 

'  Thirty  Spartans  only  accompanied 
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ESSAY  n. 

ON  THE  BAELY  HISTOBY  OF  THE  ATHENIANS. 

1.  Obecnritj  of  early  Athenian  historj.  2.  Frimitiye  inhabitants  of  Attica 
nnwarlike.  3.  Causes  of  her  weakness — ^no  central  anthority — Pelasgio 
blood.  4.  First  appearance  of  the  Athenians  in  history — stories  of  Melan. 
thns  and  Codms.  6.  Blank  in  the  external  history.  6.  Ionian  migration 
oondncted  by  sons  of  Codms.  7.  Internal  history.  8.  Early  tribes — 
TeUontes,  HopleteSy  ^gicoreis,  and  Argadeis.  9.  Clans  and  phratries — im- 
portance of  this  division.  10.  Trittyes  and  Nancraries.  11.  Political 
distribution  of  the  people — Eupatridce,  Oeomori,  and  Demiurgi.  12.  First 
period  of  the  aristocracy — from  Codrns  to  Alcmsdon,  b.c.  1050-752.  18. 
Second  period — from  Alcmseon  to  Eryxias,  b.c.  752-684 — rapid  advance. 
14.  Mode  in  which  the  nsnrpations  were  made — sabstitution  of  the  Enpa- 
trid  assembly  for  the  old  Agora.  15.  Power  of  the  old  Senate.  16.  Fall 
establishment  of  oligarchy,  b.c.  684.  17.  First  appearance  of  the  demo, 
oratical  spirit — ^legislation  of  Draco.  18.  Bevolt  of  Cylon,  cmshed.  19. 
Sacrilege  committed — widespread  discontent.  20.  Solon  chosen  as  medi- 
ator — his  proceedings.  21.  Date  of  his  archonship.  22.  His  recovery  of 
Salamis.  28.  His  connection  with  the  Sacred  War.  24.  His  legislation — 
the  Seisachtheia  and  debasement  of  the  cnrrenoy.  25.  Prospective 
measures.  26.  Constitutional  changes — introduction  of  the  four  classes, 
Pentaxosiomedimniy  Hippeis,  Zeugitce,  and  Thetes.  27.  Arrangement  of  bur- 
thens— income  tax — miUtaiy  service.  28.  Pro-Bouleutic  council.  29.  Im- 
portance  of  these  changes — Dicasteries.  80.  Solon  the  true  founder  of  the 
democracy.  81.  Solon  confined  citizenship  to  the  tribes.  82.  Laws  of 
Solon — (i)  Penalties  for  crimes — (ii.)  Stimulus  to  population — (iii.)  Law 
against  political  neutrality.  88.  Besults  of  his  legislation — time  of  repose 
— revival  of  discontent — Solon  leaves  Athens.  84.  Be-appearance  of  the 
old  parties — Pedieis,  &o. — ^return  of  Solon — his  courage.  85.  Tyranny  of 
Pisistratus. 

1.  The  early  history  of  Athens  is  involved  in  even  greater  obscn- 
rity  than  that  of  Sparta,  owing  to  the  comparative  isolation  and 
seolnsion,  which  were  the  consequence  of  its  geographical  position > 
and  of  the  character  of  its  soil.^  ^J^gt  &s  Attica  did,  completely 
out  of  the  path  of  the  armies  which  proceeded  from  Northern 
Greece  to  the  Peloponnese  by  way  of  the  Isthmns  or  the  Straits  of 
Bhinm,  and  possessing  little  to  tempt  the  cnpidity  of  conquerors,  it 
scarcely  came  into  contact  with  the  other  nations  of  Qreece  till  just 


*  Compare  Thucyd.  i.  2.     r^¥  youy   I  X€irr6y9»»    karaaiaarov    oZaoM  &r* 
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before  the  Persian  war,  and  is  consequently  almost  nnheard  of 
through  the  opening  scenes  of  the  Hellenic  drama.  No  doubt  this 
security  might  have  tended  with  some  races  to  foster  a  great  power, 
which  would  have  forced  itself  into  notice  by  aggressions  upon 
others ;  but  the  primitive  Athenians  appear  to  have  been  an  unwar- 
like  people,  who  were  quite  content  to  be  left  to  themselves,  and 
had  no  thought  of  engaging  in  foreign  enterprises.  The  genius  of 
the  nation  was  from  the  first  towards  luxury  and  towards  the  arts ; 
when  they  engaged  in  war,  it  was  forced  upon  them,  and  for  many- 
centuries  they  were  content  to  repel  the  aggressions  which,  at  long 
intervals,  were  made  upon  their  independence. 

2.  A  marked  indication  of  this  temper  is  to  be  found  in  the  part 
which  they  are  made  to  play  in  the  Trojan  war  by  Homer.  Menes- 
theus,  the  Athenian  chief,  commands  a  contingent  of  50 ,  ships ' — a 
number  which  is  surpassed  by  only  six  of  the  confederates ; '  yet 
neither  he  nor  his  troops  are  ever  spoken  of  as  earning  the  slightest 
distinction  in  the  field.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  only  place  where 
the  war  rolls  his  way,  Menestheus  "  shudders,"  and  hastily  invokes 
the  aid  of  the  Ajaces,  who  come  and  save  him  from  his  danger.^ 
"  Athens  and  Arcadia,"  as  it  has  been  well  observed,^  **  may  justly 
be  regarded  as  the  only  two  undistinguished  in  Homer  among  those 
states  of  Greece  which  afterwards  attained  to  distinction."  They 
alone  **  fail  in  exhibiting  to  us  signs  of  early  pre-eminence  in  the 
arts  of  war."  •  Thus  Athens  neither  made  a  history  for  herself  in 
the  primitive  times,  like  Sparta  and  Argos,  nor  was  brought  into 
notice,  like  the  Messenians,  Arcadians,  and  others,  by  being  mixed 
up  with  the  history  of  more  powerful  countries. 

3.  One  cause  of  the  weakness  of  Athens — or,  to  speak  more  accu- 
rately, of  Attica — in  the  early  ages,  may  be  found  in  the  want  of  a 
common  centre,  and  single  governing  authority;  another,  in  the 
inferior  character  of  the  Pelasgic  race.  "Attica,"  we  are  told, 
"  until  the  time  of  Theseus,  was  divided  into  a  number  of  petty 
states,  each  under  its  own  ruler,  which  in  ordinary  times  were  quite 
independent  of  one  another.  It  was  only  when  danger  threatened 
that  a  certain  precedency  and  authority  was  conceded  to  the  Athe- 
nian king,  who  was  then  placed  at  the  head  of  a  species  of  con- 


«  Horn.  H.  ii.  666. 

•  Namely,  Argos,    Mycenao,   Pyloe, 
Sparta,  Arc»dia,  and  Crete. 

*  II.  xii.  331,  et  seqq. 


>  See  Mr.  Gladstone's  Homer  and 
the  Homeric  Age,  vol.  i  p.  189. 
•  Ibid.  1.  8.  0. 
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federacy."^  Twelve  of  tliese  little  communities  are  named  by  a 
writer  of  isir  repute,®  viz. : — Cecropia  (by  which  we  mnst  under- 
stand Athens  herself),  Tetrapolis, .  Epacria,  Deceleia,  Eleusis, 
Aphydna,  Thoricus,  Brauron,  Cyth^rus,  Sph^ttns,  C^phisia,  and 
Phal^ms ;  and  of  these  one,  Tetrapolis,  was  itself  a  confederacy  of 
four  towns  or  villages — (Enoe,  Marathon,  Probalinthns,  and  Trico- 
rythns  ^ — ^like  the  "  Three  Leagues  "  of  the  Orisons,  which  together 
form  a  Swiss  Canton.  According  to  the  legend,  Theseus,  who  is 
made  a  little  anterior  to  the  Trojan  war,  put  an  end  to  this  state 
of  things,  compelling  or  persuading  the  several  communities  to 
forego  their  independence,  and  to  elevate  Athens  into  the  position 
of  a  real  capital.  It  may  however  be  doubted  whether  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Athenian  power  was  really  effected  at  this  early  date. 
There  are  not  wanting  indications  ^  of  the  continuance  of  cantonal 
sovereignty  to  times  long  subsequent  to  Theseus ;  and  considering 
the  strong  affection  df  the  Ghreeks  for  autonomy,*  and  the  special 
love  of  the  Attic  race  in  the  historical  age  for  their  country  towns,^ 
it  may  fairly  be  suspected  that  the  rise  of  Athens  to  the  headship 
which  she  ultimately  obtained,  was  far  more  gradual  than  either 
Thucydides  or  Philochorus  imagined. 

The  Pelasgic  origin  of  the  Athenians  is  stated  as  an  undoubted 
fact  by  Herodotus,^  and  is  fairly  regarded  as  implying  a  certain  de- 
gree of  military  incapacity.*  Whatever  we  take  to  be  the  difference 


7  Thncyd.  ii.  15 :  M  yiip  KdKpowos 

0fia'4a  itl  Korii  'w6\9ts  tfKftTO  irptneu^tTd 
T€  ^x*^^^*  ^^  ttpxovraSy  ical  5iroT€  /i^  ti 
9«(<rciaj',  oh  ^vrjfweo^  ^v\9wr6fi€¥oi  As 
rhy  $<urt\4aj  &AA*  alnol  lircurroi  iwoXtrt^- 
orro  Kctt  4fiw\96orro, 

•  Philochorus,  Fr.  11,  quoted  by 
Strabo  (ix-  p.  577). 

»  Strabo,  viii  p.  655 ;  ix.  p.  679 ; 
Steph.  Bjz.  ad  voo.  TrrpdwoXts, 

^  In  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Ceres 
(Demeter),  which  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  composed  as  late  as  B.C. 
650,  Eleusis  appears  to  be  regarded  as 
quite  independent  of  Athens.  See  Mr. 
Qrote's  remarks  (vol.  iii.  pp.  94,  95), 
whose  reference,  however,  to  Herod, 
i.  80,  is  (1  think)  mistaken. 

'  Notwithstanding  the  external 
weakness,  which  was  the  necessary 
consequence  of  disunion,  we  find  in 
Europe,    Thessaly,    Bceotia,   Achsoa, 


Arcadia,  Phocis,  Locris,  and  Doris — 
in  Asia,  ^olis,  Ionia,  and  the  Asiatic 
Doris — content  to  be  mere  lecignies  or 
confederacies,  though  consisting  con- 
fessedly of  a  single  (predominant)  race, 
and  fomung  a  single  country.  When 
an  attempt  was  made  to  centralize 
Arcadia  by  the  buildiug  of  Megalopolis, 
the  experiment  signally  failed.  Simi. 
lar  proposals  elsewhere  (Herod,  i.  170) 
fell  on  unwilling  ears,  and  nothing 
came  of  them.  Mr.  Grote  has  some 
exceUent  remarks  on  this  subject 
(Hist,  of  Ghreece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  843-849), 
upon  which  K.  F.  Hermann  may  also 
be  consulted  with  advantage  (PoL  Ant. 
of  Greece,  §  7  and  §  9). 

»  Thucyd.  ii  16. 

*  Book  i.  chs.  56,  57 :  rh  'Arruchy 
y4yos  ihy  IlcXfluryiic^,  k.  r.  X. 

'  See  Mr.  Gladstone's  Homer,  vol.  i. 
pp.  188, 189. 
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between  Pelaflgi  and  Hellenes,  it  is  at  least  clear  that  the  latter 
were  the  stronger,  the  more  enterprising,  and  the  more  warlike 
race.  The  peaceful  and  agricultural  people,  who  built  their  towns 
away  from  the  sea  for  fear  of  attacks  from  corsairs,  and  protected 
them  with  massive  walls  against  land  foes,  was  not  indeed  devoid 
of  a  certain  sturdy  and  passive  courage,  which  showed  itself  occa- 
sionallj  in  a  heroic  resistance,^  but  had  no  spirit  of  active  enter- 
prise, and  apparently  no  power  of  self-development.  So  long  as 
Attica  was  purely  or  even  mainly  Pelasgic,  she  naturally  remained 
weak  and  unwarlike.  It  was  only  when,  by  a  gradual  influx  of 
Hellenic  refugees,  she  lost  the  Pelasgic  and  assumed  the  Hellenio 
character,^  that  a  military  spirit  grew  up,  and  Attic  armies  ventured 
across  the  frontier. 

4.  The  first  appearance  of  the  Athenians  upon  the  stage  of 
Grecian  history  is  connected  with  that  invasion  of  the  region  imme- 
diately north  of  Attica  by  the  Boeotians  from  Am6  in  Thessaly, 
which  Thucydides  placed  at  the  distance  of  sixty  years  after  the 
Trojan  war.^  At  that  time  it  appears  that  Attica  famished  a  refuge 
to  many  of  those  who  fled  from  before  the  conquerors — Cadmeians, 
Minyans,  GephyrsBans,^  <kc. ;  in  consequence  of  which  she  drew  the 
attacks  of  the  Boeotians  on  herself,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  main- 
taining her  independence.  After  the  death  however  of  the  Boeotian 
king  Xanthus,  in  single  fight  with  Melanthus,^  she  again  enjoyed  a 
period  of  tranquillity,  till  the  stream  of  Dorian  conquest,  which  had 
overflowed  from  the  Peloponnese,  and  spread  itself  over  Corinth, 
Egina,  and  the  Megarid,  set  her  way,  and  Athens  found  her  veiy 
existence  threatened  by  the  powerful  race  which  had  destroyed  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Atridae,  and  now  sought  to  master  the  whole  of 
Ghreece.  This  expedition,  of  which  we  have  one  of  the  earliest 
notices  in  Herodotus,*  was  certainly  unsuccessful ;  it  ^dled,  as  we 


*  As  when  the  Atkenians  repulsed 
the  Dorians  in  the  time  of  Ck)dra8 
(Herod,  t.  76,  and  note  ad  loc.)  ;  and 
again,  perhaps,  in  the  long  straggle 
maintained  by  the  Achsaans  in  the 
Peloponnese  (see  the  preceding  Essay, 
pp.  326,  327  and  345,  846). 

7  Thncjdides  states  generally  of  the 
Pelaegi  and  other  kindred  tribes,  that 
they  became  Hellenised  in  this  way  (i« 
3)  :  icoT^  i$in\  h\  &AAa  re  ital  rh  XlcXao^ 


(sa  r«&r'EXXnMu)  h^  ^\i^  is  rhs 
iWiis  vdXcis,  ffotf*  iKdffrwf  ikkv  #^  rp 
4/iiX(f  fiaAAoi'iraX«Mr9ai*£AAi}ras.  As 
Athens  was  never  conqaered,  there 
seems  to  be  no  other  way  in  which  she 
could  possibly  have  acquired  the  HeU 
lenic  character. 

8  Thuoyd.  i.  12. 

»  Herod,  i  146 ;  v.  57,  Aa 

1  Pausan.  ix.  v.  §  8 ;  Strab.  ix.  p. 
570;   Schol.adPlat.  ed.Bnnkh.p.4e. 

3  Book  V.  oh.  76. 
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are  told,  through  the  self-sacrifice  of  Codms,'  Melanthns'  son  and 
successor,  who  devoted  himself  for  his  country  in  a  manner  which 
reminds  ns  of  the  stories  of  the  Decii,  and  thereby  assured  the 
Tictorj  to  his  own  side.  The  Dorian  army  retreated ;  and  Athens, 
released  from  this  peril,  entered  upon  that  long  period  of  profound 
and  unbroken  repose,  which  contrasts  so  remarkably  alike  with  her 
own  later  struggles,  and  with  the  contemporary  history  of  her  g^reat 
foe  and  rival,  Sparta. 

5.  The  death  of  Godrus  is  said  to  have  taken  place  about  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  centuiy  before  our  era.^  From  that  time  to 
the  age  of  Solon  (b.c.  600),  a  period  of  four  centuries  and  a  half,  the 
external  history  of  Athens  is  almost  a  blank.  She  had  wars  un- 
doubtedly with  her  neighbours,  Boeotia  and  Megara ;  but  they  were 
of  small  importance,  and  left  the  respective  positions  of  the  three 
countries  almost  unchanged.^  She  also  may  have  taken  part  in  the 
struggle  between  Chalcis  and  Eretria,  in  which  it  is  said  that  most 
of  the  Greeks  participated ;  ^  but  there  is  no  distinct  evidence  that 
she  did  so,  and  at  any  rate  she  did  not  obtain  at  that  time  any 
important  increase  of  territory  or  of  reputation. 

6.  The  most  important  event — or  rather  series  of  events — ^belonging 
to  this  early  period,  which  may  properly  be  regarded  as  forming  a 
portion  of  the  external  history  of  the  country,  is  the  great  move- 
ment which  proceeded  from  Attica  to  Asia,  known  commonly  by 
the  name  of  the  Ionian  mig^tion.  It  appears  that  in  the  troublous 
times  which  followed  on  the  passage  of  Mount  Pindus  by  the  Thes- 
salians,  when  nation  pressed  upon  nation,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Greece  seem  to  have  changed  their  abodes,  Attica 
received  with  open  arms  the  refugees  from  all  quarters,  and  thereby 
acquired  a  population  which  her  scanty  and  sterile  territory  was 
quite  incapable  of  permanently  supporting.  While  there  was  dan- 
ger of  a  Dorian  invasion,  the  inconvenience  was  endured ;  but  no 
sooner  had  the  attempt  at  conquest  been  repulsed,  and  the  Dorians 
forced  to  relinquish  their  enterprise,  than  means  werctaken  to  get 


'  Strab.  ix.  p.  670 ;  Paiisan.  ii.  zxxix. 
§  4;  Justin,  ii.  7 ;  of.  Pherecyd.  Fr.  110. 

*  Two  hnndred  and  ninety -three 
years  before  the  first  Olympiad,  ac- 
cording to  Ensebins  (Ghron.  Can.  iL 
pp.  804-818),  or  b.c.  1069. 

*  Athens  gained  somewhat  from 
Boeotia.     £leather»,  in    the   woody 


range  of  CithsBron,  bnt  on  the  sonthem 
side  of  the  main  ridge,  is  said  to  hare 
been  originally  BcBotian,  but  to  have 
become  Attic  at  an  early  period  (Pau- 
san.  I.  xxxYiii.  §  8.)  The  same  seems 
to  have  been  the  case  with  Oropus 

•  Thucyd.  i.  15.   Compare  Herod,  v. 
99,  and  note  ad  loc. 
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rid  of  the  snperflnons  popnlation  by  finding  them  abodes  elsewhere. 
The  principal  mass  of  the  refugees  was  formed  of  the  lonians  from 
the  northern  coast  of  the  Peloponnese,  who  had  been  compelled  to 
yield  their  narrow  but  fertile  valleys  to  the  expelled  Achseans,^ 
and  to  seek  an  asylnm  among  their  kindred  in  Attica.  With  them, 
however,  were  intermingled  (Greeks  of  various  other  tribes,  Pyliima, 
Phocians,  Cadmeians,  <&c.,^  whom  the  migratory  movements  in  pro- 
gress, and  perhaps  other  causes,  had  made  fugitives  from  their  homes. 
According  to  the  tale  commonly  believed  by  the  Greeks,  Nelens,  a 
son  of  Codrus,  having  quarrelled  with  his  elder  brother,  Medon,  to 
whose  throne  he  had  aspired,  led  out  the  first  body  of  emigrants 
from  Attica,^  and,  passing  through  the  Cyclades,  many  of  which 
were  occupied  upon  the  way,^  conducted  his  followers  to  the 
Asiatic  coast,  where  he  settled  them  at  Miletus.  Androclus,  another 
son  of  Codrus,  soon  afterwards  made  a  settlement  at  Ephesus,* 
Andrsemon,'  or  Andropompus,^  at  Lebedus,  Damasichthon  and  Pro- 
m^hus  at  Colophon,^  and  other  sons  of  Codrus  elsewhere ;  until  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  twelve  cities  were  founded,  and  the  con- 
federacy established  which  formed  the  Ionia  of  historic  times. 

There  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  legendary  writers,  from  whom 
the  details  above  given  were  originally  derived,  "invested"  with 
an  undue  "  unity,"  the  great  event  of  which  we  are  here  speaking.* 
The  occupation  of  the  islands,  and  of  the  Asiatic  coast  from  Miletus 
to  Phocroa,  must  assuredly  have  been  spread  over  a  certain  number 
of  years.  No  parallel,  however,  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  forma- 
tion of  these  settlements  and  that  of  the  later  colonies,  owing  to  the 
essential  difference  which  exists  between  migration  and  colonisation. 
The  latter  is  naturally  slow  and  gradual,  being  connected  with  the 
regular  advance  and  growth  of  the  colonising  power ;  the  former  is 


»  Herod,  i.  146;  vii  94;  viii  78. 

B  Ibid.  i.  146;  Pansan.  Tii.  ii.  §  2. 

*  PansaniaB  gives  the  history  at  foil 
length  (vil.  ii.  §  1,  et  seqq.) ;  also 
.^Uian  (Var.  Hist.  viii.  5).  An  infini- 
tude of  writers  agree  in  their  brief 
notices  (Herod,  ix.  97;  Hellan.  Fr.63; 
Thucyd.  i,  12,  95,  Ac. ;  Ephor.  Fr.  82 ; 
Strab.  ziy.  p.  907;  Eostatb.  ad  Dionys. 
Perieg.  828 ;  Clitoph.  Fr.  5 ;  Tzetzes  ad 
Lycophr.  1378,  Ac.). 

»  Herod,  vii.  95 ;  viii.  46, 48 ;  Thncyd. 
i.  12  ;  vii  57 ;  ^lian,  1. s. o.;  Plutarch 


de  Ex.  ii.  p.  608,  B. ;  Enstath.  ad  Dion. 
Per.  626. 

'  Strab.  1.  B.  c. ;  Pausan.  vii.  ii.  §  4,  Ac. 

'  Pbusan.  VII.  iii.  §  2.    *  Strab.  L  s.  c. 

'  Pausan.  vii.  iii.  §  1.  Mimnermus, 
however,  the  Colophonian  poet  (about 
B.C.  600),  made  Andnemonthe  founder, 
and  brought  him  straight  from  Pylos, 
without  mentioning  Athens  (ap.  Strab. 
xiv.  p.  909). 

*  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Grote 
(Hist,  of  Greece,  voL  iii.  p.  229,  and 
p.  282). 
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bonnd  bj  no  snch  laws,  being  abnormal  and  irregular,  the  resnlt  of 
a  sudden  need  or  a  sudden  impulse,  and  therefore  rapid,  startling, 
marvellous — in  a  brief  space  effecting  vast  changes,  and  often  begin- 
ning and  ending  within  ten  or  twenty  years.  Whatever  may  be  the 
true  history  of  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  Ionian  confederacy — 
which  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  present  Essay  to  trace  further — ^it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  movement,  so  far  as  Attica  was 
concerned,  was  one  of  short  duration.  A  vent  once  found,  the  sur- 
plus population  would  have  drained  off  rapidly;  and  accordingly 
we  find  that  all  the  Attic  traditions  connected  with  the  Ionian 
towns,  point  to  the  single  reign  of  Medon  as  their  era,  and  that  in 
the  subsequent  history  there  is  no  appearance  of  a  recurrence  to 
the  policy  which  was  found  necessary  at  that  time. 

7.  The  internal  history  of  Athens  from  Codrus  to  Solon,  while  it 
partakes  in  some  degree  of  the  quiet  and  negative  character  of  the 
external  history  of  the  same  period,  presents  nevertheless  a  series 
of  slight  but  significant  changes,  by  which  the  ancient  heroic 
monarchy  was  gradually  transformed  into  an  oligarchy  on  a  narrow 
basis.  There  are  also  assigned  to  this  period  a  certain  number  of 
institutions,  broadly  marked  upon  the  surface  of  Athenian  history 
by  the  sections  into  which  the  nation  was  split,  which  are  at  once 
interesting  in  themselves,  and  important  as  for  the  most  part  con- 
tinuing in  a  modified  form  to  the  time  of  Clisthenes,  or  even  later. 
These  institutions  will  be  first  considered ;  after  which  a  sketch  of 
the  growth  and  history  of  the  oligarchy,  to  the  time  when  it  re- 
ceived its  first  great  check  from  the  hand  of  Solon,  and  a  short 
account  of  that  statesman's  measures,  will  complete  the  "  Early 
History  "  of  the  country,  and  bring  us  to  the  date  at  which  Athens 
first  comes  before  us  in  the  pages  of  our  author. 

8.  The  earliest  known  division  of  the  Attic  people  was  that  into 
Tdeontes  (or  Oeleontes),  Hopletes^  JEgicoreia,  and  ArgadeisJ  These 
four  tribes — common  apparently  to   the  whole    Ionic  race® — are 


'  Jnlins  Pollux,  a  writer  of  the 
second  century  after  Cliriflt,  tells  ns 
that  there  had  been  varions  divisions 
before  this.  Under  Cecrops  there  had 
been  four  tribes,  Cecropis,  Autochthon, 
Actsoa,  and  Faralia:  under  Cranaus 
the  names  had  been  Cranals,  Atthis, 
Messogsea,  and  Diacris :  under  Erich- 
thoniuB,  Dias,  Athenals,  Poseidonias, 
and  Hephcestias  (viii.  109).  At  last,  in 


the  time  of  Erechtheus,  the  names 
Teleontes,  Hopletes,  ^g^coreis,  and 
Argadeis,  were  adopted.  I  cannot 
regard  this  statement  as  historical, 
or  even  attach  to  it  any  particular 
value.  Of  the  four  divisions  there  is 
no  evidence  that  any  was  really  in 
use  but  the  last. 

"It    is    to    mark    this     that    the 
names  are  said  to  have  been  taken 
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regarded  by  some  as  simply  parallel  to  the  triple  division  of  t^ 
Dorians  into  HjllsBi,  Djmanes,  and  Pamphjles — ^that  is  to  say,  as 
an  ultimate  fact  which  we  cannot  analyse,  and  into  the  inner  signi- 
ficance of  which  it  is  idle  to  inquire.^  The  more  nsnal,^  howeyer, 
and  perhaps  the  more  correct  opinion,  sees  in  these  remarkable 
names  a  distinct  trace  of  the  early  condition  of  society  in  Attic% 
regarding  them  as  plainly  indicating  the  existence  in  early  Grreece; 
as  in  India  and  Egypt,  of  the  system  of  caste.  This  subject  has  been 
already  discussed  in  a  foot-note,^  and  scarcely  needs  any  further 
notice.  The  Attic  castes,  if  they  existed,  belong  to  the  very  infancy 
of  the  nation,  and  had  certainly  passed  into  tribes  long  before  the 
reign  of  Codrus.  In  the  historic  times  no  superior  honour,  or  dig- 
nity even,  seems  to  have  attached  to  one  tribe  over  another ;  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  origin  of  the  division,  or  the  primitive 
import  of  the  names,  was  at  all  present  to  the  consciousness  of  those 
who  used  them  at  this  period.  They  were  then  mere  political  divi- 
sions, forming  a  convenient  basis  for  a  double  organisation,  which, 
pervading  the  whole  community,  tended  to  break  down  local  bar- 
riers, and  to  unite  into  one  the  scattered  members  of  what  had  tiU 
recently  been  a  confederation  of  independent  towns. 

9.  The  more  important,  and  probably  the  earlier,  division  of  the 
tribes,  was  into  ipparpicu,  "Brotherhoods,"  and  y4rfi»  "Clans,"  or 
"  Houses."  Each  tribe  is  said  to  have  contained  three  "  brother- 
hoods " — each  "  brotherhood  "  thirty  "  clans."  Each  "  clan  "  i^ain 
comprised  thirty  ycKv^o*,  or  "heads  of  families."'  Thus  a  total  is 
produced  of  360  clans,  and  10,800  families.  These  numbers,  below 
that  of  the  brotherhoods  or  phratries,  are  no  doubt  more  ideal  than 
real;  like  the  actual  number  of  the  Roman  Gentes,*  they  must  have 
varied  at  different  times,  the  clans  in  a  brotherhood  continually 
diminishing,  since  there  was  no  means  of  replacing  such  as  became 


from  the  four  sons  of  Ion  (Herod.  ▼. 
66;  Enrip.  Ion,  1579;  Pollux,!,  s.  a). 
They  are  found  in  inscriptions  be- 
longing to  yarions  Ionic  cities  (Bdckh. 
Corp.  Inscrip.  3078,  8079,  3663,  8664, 
8665,  &o.). 

•  See  Mr.  Grote's  Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  iii.p.  70,  and  compare  Wachsmnth, 
Alterthnmsk.  i  1,  §  43 ;  G.  Hermann, 
PraDf.  ad  Eurip.  Ion.  pp.  27-80,  Ac. 

*  For  the  arguments  on  this  side  of 
the  question  see  E.  F.  Hermann's  Pol. 
Ant.  of  Greece,  §  5  and  §  94;  Scho- 


mann,  de  Oom.  Ath.  p.  851,  et  seqq. ; 
and  Thirlwall's  HiBt.<^  Greece,  yoI.  ii. 
pp.  4-8. 

•  See  note  •  on  Book  v.  ch.  66. 

'  This  view  rests  chiefly  on  a  frag, 
ment  of  Aristotle  (Fr.  3)  quoted  bj  a 
Scholiast  (in  Plat.  Axiocb.  p.  465,  ed. 
Bekker).  It  is  confirmed  bj  PbUox 
(viii.  Ill),  and  Harpocration  (ad  voc. 
•yewnTToi). 

*  See  Niebuhr*8  Soman  History,  vol 
i.  p.  898,  E.  T. 
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extinct;  and  tlie  families  in  a  clan  rising  or  filing,  according  as  the 
particular  races  proved  prolific  or  the  contrary. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Grote  that  the  family  was  the  nnit  in 
this  system,  and  that  the  process  by  which  the  arrangement  was 
made,  was  one  of  **  aggregation."  He  regards  the  clan,  and  still 
more  the  brotherhood,  as  artificial  formations  arising  out  of  the 
mere  will  of  the  legislator,  who  arranged  the  families  which  he 
found  existing  into  certain  groups,  which  he  denominated  "  clans,*' 
aggregated  the  clans  into  "brotherhoods,"  and  finally  put  the  "bro- 
therhoods "  into  "  tribes."*  Granting  in  one  place  ^  that  the  trans- 
action which  he  thus  describes  is  involved  in  deep  obscurity,  and 
that ''  we  have  no  means  of  determining  to  what  extent  the  Gens  at 
the  unknown  epoch  of  its  first  formation  was  based  upon  relation- 
ship "  or  otherwise,  he  nevertheless  assumes  throughout  his  whole 
account  the  absence  from  the  gentilitial  and  phratric  ties  of  the 
principle  of  relationship,  and  their  purely  arbitrary  and  factitious 
character.  In  this  view  he  re-asserts  a  theory  of  Niebuhr's  ^  not 
generally  accepted  in  Germany,^  which  has  a  basis  in  assertions  of 
the  grammarians,^  expressive  of  the  state  of  belief  in  their  own  day, 
but  which  is  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  earlier  and  more  philoso- 
phical writers,^  as  well  as  to  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  It  has 
been  well  observed  by  K.  F.  Hermann,^  that  "all  the  forms  and 
institations,  as  well  as  the  names,  of  the  phratrisB  and  clans,  bear 


*  Hist,  of  Greec€,  vol.  iii.  pp.  73-77. 
«  Ibid.  p.  78. 

7  Koman  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  306-309, 
E.  T. 

®  The  opposite  side  of  the  question 
is  maintained  by  Meier  (De  Gentilitat. 
Attic),  by  Wilda  (Daa  Deatsche  Stra- 
frecht,  p.  123),  and  by  K.  F.  Hermann 
(Pol.  Ant.  of  Greece,  §  99,  Ac.). 

•Afl  Follujc,  who  says  the  ytnnirat 
were  y^yti  fi\y  ob  irpoa^iKOPrtSf  4k  8i 
Tris  ffvv69ov  o8t»  irpoffixyoptviiMvot** 
(viii.  9)  ;  Hesy chins  (sab.  voc.  y%v- 
K^Tcu) ;  and  the  author  of  the  Rhetori. 
cal  Lexicon,  published  by  Bekker 
(Anecdot.  i.  pp.  227,  229). 

*  As  Aristotle  (Pol.  i.  1),  who,  ac- 
cording to  Niebuhr  (E.  H.  i.  p.  303), 
'*  in  an  nngnarded  moment  gave  way 
to  the  illusion ; "  and  his  pupil  Dic«s- 
archus,  who  very  distinctly  maintains 
the  blood -relationship,  not  only  of  the 
y*v¥riTau^  but  even  of  the  ^dropts  (ap. 

VOL.  in. 


Steph.  Byz.  sub  voc.  wdrpa)  In  order 
to  escape  the  weight  of  this  argument, 
it  is  assumed  that  Pollux  **  drew  his 
account  of  the  Athenian  constitution 
from  Aristotle's  Politics"  (Niebuhr, 
vol.  i.  p.  306 ;  Grote,  vol.  iii.  p.  78), 
and  therefore  that  Aristotle  must  have 
contradicted  himself  upon  the  point. 
But  though  Pollux  certainly  had  the 
work  of  Aristotle  before  him,  and 
quotes  from  it  occasionally  (iv.  174; 
ix.  80;  X.  165,  &c.),  yet,  as  it  is  clear 
that  he  had  many  other  authorities, 
we  cannot  possibly  tell  with  regard  to 
any  particular  statement  which  he 
makes  whether  it  came  from  Aristotle 
or  no.  Mr.  Grote  candidly  admits  in 
one  place  that  Aristotle  would  have 
rejected  his  theory  (p.  80),  and,  in- 
deed, that  the  ancient  GreekH  generally 
believed  the  members  of  a  gens  to  have 
had  a  common  ancestor  (p.  79). 
«  Pol.  Ant.  §  99. 

2b 
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every  appearance  of  family  distinctions ; "  and  it  should  be  noted 
that,  while  experience  fnmishes  instances  of  a  national  organisatioii, 
similar  to  that  of  Athens,  being  based  npon  real  relationship,*  there 
is  no  evidence  that  snch  a  parely  artificial  arrangement  as  (Irote 
and  Niebnhr  snppose  was  ever  actually  carried  into  effect  in  any 
country.*  It  seems  therefore  most  reasonable  to  regard  the  division 
into  brotherhoods,  clans,  and  houses,  as  having  resulted  originally 
from  the  extension  of  family  ties,  and  therefore  as  having  proceeded 
downwards,  not  upwards ;  by  separation,  not  by  aggregation ;  from 
the  tribe  to  the  house,  and  not  in  the  reverse  order. 

In  addition  to  the  bond  of  consanguinity,  which  as  time  went 
on  became  continually  weaker,  a  religious  principle  which  never 
lost  its  strength,  and  social  advantages  of  considerable  value,  held 
together  the  various  portions  of  the  organisation  which  we  are 
considering.  Each  tribe  had  its  own  special  sacred  rites,*  cele- 
brated once  a  year  under  the  presidency  of  the  tribe-king  (^x»- 
$affi\t6s) ;  each  phratry  held  similar  meetings,^  probably  more 
frequently;  finally,  each  clan  or  house  had  exclusive  religious 
ceremonies,  a  priesthood  belonging  only  to  themselves,  and  a  private 
burial-place  where  none  but  members  of  the  clan  could  be  interred.'^ 
Again,  the  members  of  a  clan  possessed  an  interest  in  the  property 
of  all  their  brother  clansmen.  In  the  early  times  property  was 
vested  absolutely  in  the  clan,  and  could  not  be  willed  away  from 


'  When  Niebnhr  is  searching  for 
analogies  from  which  to  illastrate  his 
theory,  the  case  of  the  Suliotes  pre- 
sents itself  to  him  first  of  all.  Yet 
here  he  is  obliged  to  confess  that  **  the 
31  honses  or  pharos,  so  far  as  we  can 
gather,  were  actual  families  descended 
from  a  common  stock "  (p.  305,  E.  T.). 
The  tribes  of  the  Jews  are  another 
notorious  instance. 

*  Mr.  Grote  instances  as  analogons 
**  the  Highland  clan,  the  Irish  sept,  the 
ancient  legally  constituted  families  in 
Friesland  and  Dithmarsch,  the  Phis  or 
Phara  among  the  Albanians  "  (pp.  81, 
82),  and  again  the  Tentonio  guilds, 
and  the  Alberghi  of  Genoa  (ibid, 
notes).  But  most  of  those  cases  are 
as  obscure  as  that  which  they  are 
brought  to  illustrate;  and  in  one  only, 
that  of  the  guilds,  does  the  tie  appear 
to  hare  been  purely  factitious.    But 


the  p€u:tial  and  volantary  institution  of 
the  guild  very  little  resembles  the 
necessary  and  uniTorsal  organisation 
of  the  phratries. 

*  Hence  we  find  such  an  expression 
as  Zths  Vf\4wy  in  inscriptions  (Boss's 
Attischen  Demen,  pp.  vii.-ix.). 

•  Cf .  IsBBos,  de  Apollod.  Hser.  o.  15  ; 
Dem.  c.  Macart.  p.  1054 ;  and  the  ex- 
pressions  Zths  ^pdrpios^  *A0rirala  ♦/>«- 
rp(a  (Suidas).  The  great  feast  of  the 
Apaturia  was  not  a  general  meeting  of 
all  <f»pdropts,  but  a  time  at  which  all 
the  ipparpltu  met  severally. 

7  The  y€vyrirat  were  called  also  ipyt- 
wvfSy  as  participating  in  the  sams 
sacred  rites  {opytai).  See  Harpoa»- 
tion,  Suidas,  the  Lex.  Rhetoria  and 
the  Etymolog.  Magn.  For  proof  of 
the  special  burial -place,  cf.  MaroeUiii« 
Vit.  Thuc.  p.  ix.;  Dem.  o.  Eubulid.  p. 
1307;  and  Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  26. 
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it ;  *  if  a  man  died  without  children,  his  clansmen  succeeded  neces- 
sarily to  all  the  property  that  he  left  behind  him.  Even  after  Solon, 
they  enjoyed  this  privilege,  if  any  one  died  intestate.®  They  could 
also  claim  the  right  of  marrying  any  heiress  of  the  clan,  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  left  an  orphan ;  though  this  privilege  was 
counterbalanced,  after  the  time  of  Solon,  by  a  corresponding  obli- 
gation upon  them  to  marry  poor  orphans,  or  provide  them  with 
suitable  portions.^  Some  clans,  moreover,  certainly,  and  perhaps  all, 
had  common  property,  which  was  administered  by  a  treasurer  of 
their  own.^  There  was  also  a  general  duty  on  the  part  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  clan  to  help,  defend,  support,  and,  in  case  of  need, 
avenge  other  members  who  required  their  assistance ;  ^  which, 
though  not  exactly  a  privilege,  was  a  strong  bond  of  union,  and,  in 
an  unsettled  state  of  society,  must  have  been  felt  rather  as  an 
advantage  than  as  a  burthen. 

It  resulted  in  part  from  the  material  advantages  accruing  to  the 
members  of  a  clan  from  their  membership,  in  part  from  the  religious 
feeling  which  regarded  rites  as  polluted  by  the  participation  in 
them  of  persons  of  a  different  blood,  that  admission  to  a  clan  was 
jealously  guarded  by  the  law,  and  narrowly  watched  by  the  existing 
members.*  Foreigners  admitted  to  citizenship  did  not  thereby 
become  ycw^oi,  or  <f>pdrop€s ;  ^  nor  did  their  descendants,  unless  born 
of  women  who  were  citizens.  In  that  case  they  were  enrolled  in 
the  clan  and  phratry  of  their  mother.  The  children  of  foreign 
women,  or  of  any  women  who  were  not  citizens,  were  also  excluded.® 
Thus  **  the  preservation  of  legitimacy  and  purity  of  descent  among 
the  citizens  ''  may  be  considered  as  the  main  *'  political  object  and 
import "  ^  of  the  whole  organisation ;  though,  even  apart  from  this, 
it  must  have  possessed  a  high  value  in  the  eyes  of  a  wise  statesman, 
as  tending  to  establish  a  close  union  of  different  classes,  based  upon 
the  double  foundation  of  religious  communion  and  consanguinity. 


•  Plutarch,  Vit.  Solon,  c.  21. 
»  Ibid. 

^Dem.  c.  Macart.  p.  1068;  Diod. 
Sic.  xii.  18  ;  Terent.  Phorm.  I.  ii.  75 ; 
IssDus,  de  Pyrrh.  51. 

*  See  the  inscription  in  Ross's  At- 
tischen  Demen,  p.  26,  where  the 
treasurer  (rofiias)  of  the  AmTnandridse 
is  mentioned. 

'  The  obligation  was  most  definite 
in  the  case  of  bloodshed,  when  the 


clansmen  and  the  phrators  were  bound 
by  law  to  prosecnte  (Dem.  c.  Macart. 
p.  1069).  In  other  cases  it  was  matter 
of  feeling  and  usage. 

*  Note  the  expression  in  Isssus  (de 
Ciron.  Hsered.  19),  r&y  ^f>cn'6pwif  .  .  . 
iroAAtti'  tvruv  kojL  iLKptfius  rk 
roiavra  ^^tr Koirovii4yuv* 

*  Dem.  c.  Neaer.  p.  1376. 

*  ISSDUS,  1.  s.  c. 

7  See  Hermann's  Pol.  Ant.  §  100. 
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TRITTYES  AND  NAXJCRARIEa 


App.  BooiT. 


10.  The  otlier  ancient  division  of  the  tribes  was  that  into  Tritfyes 
and  Nancraries.  As  each  tribe  (^x^)  contained  three  Phratries, 
or  "  Brotherhoods,"  so  it  also  contained  three  Trittyes,  or  "  Third- 
ings."  It  is  uncertain  whether  these  divisions  were  reallj  distinct 
and  separate ;  according  to  some  writers  the  Phratry  and  the  Trittys 
were  two  names  of  the  same  bodj.^  But  if  so,  the  identity  of  the 
classifications  ceased  at  this  point,  the  Naucraries  having  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  the  y^My,  or  "  clans."  While  in  each  Phraiary 
there  were  thirty  **  clans,"  in  a  Trittys  there  were  but  four  Naucra- 
ries. The  Naucraries  existed  solely  for  political,  and  not  at  all  for 
religious  or  social  purposes.  They  are  properly  compared  with  the 
later  (rvfifiopiai,^  and  consisted  of  a  number  of  householders  (ro^cpe- 
pot,  or  ifa6K\vpoi)  associated  together  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking 
state  burthens,  as  the  providing  of  soldiers,  of  money,  and  in  later 
times  of  ships.*  Each  Naucrary  had  its  head,  or  Prytanis,  virbo,  until 
the  institution  of  the  Polemarch,  were  the  chief  military  oflficers." 
Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  manner  of  their  appointment ;  but  the 
probability  is  that,  like  the  <pv\ofi<uriXf7st  or  heads  of  the  tribes, 
they  were  nominated  by  the  nobles,^  not  elected  by  the  people. 

Of  the  two  distributions  here  considered,  it  is  evident  that  the 
former  was  by  far  the  more  important.  The  Naucraries  existed 
merely  for  state  purposes,  and  touched  nothing  but  material  inte- 
rests. The  Phratries  and  Clans  wore  private  as  well  as  public 
unions,  and  had  the  closest  connection  with  all  the  deepest  feelings 
and  most  sacred  associations  of  the  people.  With  the  one  the 
Athenian  came  into  contact  on  rare  occasions,  and  merely  in  the 
way  of  business ;  the  other  was  an  element  of  his  daily  life,  and 
entwined  itself  with  his  social  and  domestic  afEections,  with  his 
ordinary  duties,  and  with  his  religious  feelings.  Henc^  the  latter 
outlived  the  Clisthenic  constitution,*  and  .continued  to  exist  and 


8  Aristotle  (Fr.  3),  PoUnx  (viii.  Ill), 
and  Harpocration  (ad  voc.  yei'v^TOi), 
all  identify  the  rpirrhs  with  the  ^pa- 
rpia.  Pollux  adds  that  there  was  a 
third  term  (^©yoj),  which  was  equiva- 
lent, and  Harpocration  (ad  voc.  rpirr^s) 
ascribes  this  view  to  Aristotle.  Mr. 
Grote  seems  to  assnme  that  the  rpir. 
rifs  and  the  ^parplai  were  wholly 
different  divisions. 

>  Phot.  Lex.  Synag.  p.  288  (vavKpapla 
biroUv  T»  ^  ovfAfiopia). 

*  Pollux,  viii.   108 ;    but  to  derive 


their  name  from  this  circumstance,  as 
Pollox  does,  is  wrong  (see  note  •  on 
Book  V.  ch.  71). 

'  This  is  perhaps  the  meaning  of 
Herodotus  when  he  says  in  connection 
with  Cylon's  revolt  (1.  s.  c.)  that  **  the 
Heads  of  the  Naucraries  at  that  time 
bore  rule  in  Athens." 

»  Pollux,  viii.  Ill  and  120. 

*  See  the  many  passages  above 
quoted  from  the  orators,  especially 
Dem.  o.  Macart.  p.  1054,  and  Isaous,  de 
Ciron.  Hasred.  c.  19. 
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flourish  throngli  the  whole  period  of  the  snbseqiient  history,  while 
the  former,  if  not  formally  abolished,  sank  at  any  rate  very  shortly 
into  entire  desuetude.* 

11.  It  is  remarkable  that  political  privilege  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  attached  in  the  early  times  to  either  of  these  two  organis- 
ations. In  that  of  the  Clans  and  Phratries,  a  rough  resemblance 
may  be  traced  to  the  old  Boman  organisation  into  Gentes  and 
Curies ;  but  nothing  in  ancient  Athens  corresponds  to  the  Comitia 
Curiata  of  antique  Rome,  nor  to  the  original  Senate  of  300,  one 
from  each  of  the  300  gentes.*  Again,  in  the  Trittyes  and  Naucra- 
ries  we  seem  to  have  a  division  analogous  to  that  of  the  Boman 
Centuries  (which  had  reference  at  once  to  taxation  and  to  military 
liability)  ;  but  Athens  has  no  Comitia  Centuriata,  where  privilege 
is  apportioned  to  service,  and  the  citizen  who  has  done  most  for  the 
state  compensated  by  the  largest  share  of  power.  All  important 
political  privilege  is  engrossed  by  the  Eupatrids,  who  consist  of  a 
certain  number  of  *^  clans "  claiming  a  special  nobility,  but  not 
belonging  to  any  single  tribe,  or  distinguishable  from  the  ignoble 
clans,  otherwise  than  by  the  possession  of  superior  rank  and  riches.'^ 
The  rest  of  the  citizens  constitute  an  unprivileged  class,^  personally 
free,  but  with  no  atom  of  political  power,  and  are  roughly  divided, 
according  to  their  occupations,  into  y€»fjL6pot  (yeomen-farmers)  and 
9rifuov(fyot  (artisans).® 

12.  The  union  of  the  Eupatrids  in  the  same  tribes  and  phratries 
with  the  Gteomori  and  Demiurgi,  seems  to  show  that  the  aristocracy 
of  Athens  was  not  original,  like  that  of  Rome,  but  grew  out  of  an 
earlier  and  more  democratical  condition  of  things — such,  in  fact,  as 


^  Photins  says  (s.  ▼.  HavKpapia)  that 
Clisthenes  raised  the  number  of  Nau- 
oraries  from  48  to  60,  making  5  in 
each  of  his  10  tribes ;  and  the  fact  of 
the  Athenian  navy  amounting  soon 
after  to  50  ships  (Herod,  vi.  89)  is 
some  confirmation  of  this.  But  with 
the  rise  of  the  system  of  trierarohy, 
all  trace  of  the  Nancraries  disappears. 

*  I  mean  that  neither  the  early 
Senate  at  Athens,  nor  the  early  As- 
sembly, was  based  upon  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  clans.  No  donbt  the 
Assembly  of  the  Eupatrids  did  in 
some  degree  resemble  the  Comitia 
Curiata. 


7  The  author  of  the  Etymologioum 
defines  the  Eupatrids  as  ol  vAr  rh 
iarv  olKovvr€Sj  ical  iirr4xomts  rov 
fiafftXiKw  yivovt,  ical  t^k  rw  Upmf 
iirtfi4\€tay  iroio^fi*vot.  But  these  are 
rather  the  consequences  than  the 
sources  of  their  pre-eminence. 

^  DionysiuB  of  Halicamassus  seems 
to  be  right  in  recognising  but  two 
real  orders  in  ancient  Athens  (ii.  8). 
There  was  no  difference  of  rank  or 
privilege  between  the  yt^iUpoi  and 
the  hnynovpyoi. 

*  FoUux,  yiii.  Ill ;  Hesych.  ad  toc. 
'AypiMToi ;  Etym.  Magn.  ad  toc.  Evra- 
rpitm.     Cf.  Arist.  Fr.  3. 
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we  find  depicted  in  the  Homeric  poems.  A  real  monarcliy,  like 
that  of  the  heroic  age,  tends  to  level  other  distinctions  ;  for  kings 
always  nse  the  people  to  check  the  power  and  insolence  of  the 
nobles.  Thus  at  Athens,  as  elsewhere,  in  the  heroic  times,  there 
was  undoubtedly  the  idea  of  a  public  assembly  (iyopd^t  consisting 
of  all  freemen;  but  this  institution  seems  entirely  to  liave  disap- 
peared during  the  centuries  which  intervened  between  Codms  and 
Solon.^  The  power  of  the  nobles  gradually  developed  itself  during 
this  period,  increasing  at  the  expense  of  the  kingly  prerog-ative  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  popular  rights  upon  the  other.  We  are  told 
that  at  the  death  of  Codrus,  the  Eupatrids,  in  pretended  honour  to 
that  monarch's  self-sacrifice,  formally  abolished  the  name  of  king, 
substituting  that  of  Archon,  or  Ruler.*  Such  a  change  undoubtedly 
implied  more  than  it  asserted.  The  alteration  of  title  wonld 
symbolise,  and  thereby  tend  to  produce,  a  diminution  of  anthoriiy ; 
and  the  nobles,  who  had  made  the  change,  would,  by  that  very  fact, 
have  set  themselves  up  above  the  sovereign,  and  asserted  their  right 
to  control  and  limit  his  prerogatives.  Still  the  royal  power  appears 
to  have  been  but  slightly  diminished.  The  Archons  held  their 
office  for  life,^  and  though  nominally  responsible,*  can  have  been 
subject  to  no  very  definite  restraints,  and,  when  once  appointed, 
must  have  ruled  pretty  nearly  at  their  pleasure.  The  old  royal 
family  was  moreover  maintained  in  a  quasi-royal  position,  the 
archonship  being  confined  to  the  Medontidae,  or  descendants  of 
Medon,  the  son  and  successor  of  Codrus.  On  the  other  hand,  here- 
ditary right,  as  previously  understood,  was  abolished;  and  at  the 
death  of  an  Archon,  the  Eupatrids  chose  his  successor  out  of  those 
descendants  of  Medon  who  were  of  an  age  to  govern. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  according  to  the  traditions,  this  state  of 
things  maintained  itself,  without  further  change,  for  three  centu- 
ries. Medon  had  twelve  successors  in  the  office  of  life-arehon,* 
whose  united  reigns  are  said  to  have  covered  the  space  of  296 
years.*     This  period  is  a  blank  in  Athenian  history.     Nothing  ia 


*  ^  Mr.  Grote  speaks  of  tbere  being 
"  traces "  of  the  continaed  existence 
of  "  general  assemblies  of  the  people 
with  the  same  formal  and  passive 
character  as  the  Homeric  Agora,"  in 
the  interval  between  Thesens  and  the 
Solonian  legislation  (vol.  iii.  p.  97).  Bat 
I  can  find  no  proof  of  this  assertion. 
'  Justin,  ii.  7  j  comp.  Lye.  o.  Leocr.  20. 


8  Pausan.  iv.  v.  §  10. 

*  Pansan.  iv.  ix.  §  4,  and  vii.  ii.  §  1. 

*  These  were  Acastns,  ArchippoB, 
Thersippns,  Phorbas,  Megacles,  Die- 
gn6tn8,Pherecles,Ariphron,  Thespiens, 
Agamestor,  -ffischylus,  and  Alomasoo. 

*  Enseb.  Chron.  Can.  pars.  ii.  p.  806- 
320.  But  comp.  pars.  i.  c.  80,  where 
the  number  of  years  is  only  272. 
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known  of  the  life-archons  beyond  their  names ;  and  we  can  only 
gather  from  the  silence  of  ancient  anthors,  that  the  time  was  one  of 
peace  abroad,  and  of  tranquillity — perhaps  of  comfort  and  content- 
ment— at  home  J  The  Asiatic  colonisation,  it  mnst  be  remembered, 
had  carried  off  onroly  spirits,  and  left  the  land  with  a  deficient 
rather  than  a  snrplns  population ;  labour  was  probably  well  paid ; 
above  all,  the  yearning  after  free  institutions  and  the  excitement  of 
political  life,  had  not  yet  commenced.  The  state  was  in  its  boyhood, 
unconscious,  satisfied  with  life ;  free  from  those  fierce  cravings — in 
part  noble,  in  part  selfish  and  brutalising — which  in  the  nation,  as 
in  the  individual,  mark  the  period  of  adolescence. 

13.  On  the  termination  of  this  long  interval  of  almost  complete 
rest  and  inaction,  the  advance  of  the  aristocracy  was  rapid.  In  the 
first  year  of  the  seventh  Olympiad  (b.c.  752),  the  life-archonship 
was  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  duration  of  the  office  was  limited  to 
ten  years,^  but  without  infringement  on  the  right  of  the  Medontidae 
to  its  exclusive  possession.  By  this  change,  not  only  was  the  dig- 
nity diminished,  but  the  responsibility  of  the  Archon  was  rendered 
a  reality ;  for  he  could  be  actually  called  to  account  for  any  abuse 
of  his  authority  at  the  close  of  his  ten  years  of  office.  Thus  the 
Eupatrids  obtained  a  power  over  the  nominal  sovereign,  which  they 
were  not  slow  to  use ;  and  we  find  that  in  the  reign  of  the  fourth 
decennial  Archon  (b.c.  714)  they  took  advantage  of  an  act  of  cruelty 
which  he  had  committed,®  not  only  to  depose  him  individually,  but 
to  declare  that  the  Medontidao  had  in  him  forfeited  their  claim  to 
rule;  upon  which  it  naturally  followed  that  the  office  should  be 
thrown  open  to  all  Eupatrids.     The  decennial  term  of  office  was 


7  Bishop  Thirlwall  doubts  (Hist,  of 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  17)  whether  the 
**  long  period  of  apparent  tranqoillitj  '* 
which  intervenes  between  Theseus  and 
Draco  was  reallj  "  one  of  public  hap- 
piness."  His  donbts  rest,  in  part,  on 
the  story  of  Hippomenes  (see  below, 
note*),  and  partly  on  the  condition  of 
the  Athenians  at  the  era  of  Draco. 
The  remarks  in  the  text  refer  only  to 
the  period  between  Medon  and  Ale 
msBon  (B.C.  1050.752). 

»  Dionys.  Hal.  i.  71. 

*  Hippomenes  (it  is  said),  the  fourth 
decennial  Archon,  had  a  daughter 
named  Leim6ne  or  Leim6ni8,  who  was 
token  in  adultery  with  ooe  of  the 


citizens.  Both  were  punished  with 
death.  The  man  was  fastened  by 
Hippomenes  to  his  chariot,  and  so 
killed ;  the  adulteress  was  shut  up  in 
a  building  with  a  wild  horse ;  no  food 
was  given  to  either,  and  the  horse 
shortly  devoured  the  lady.  Afterwards 
the  scene  of  the  crime  was  held  ac- 
cursed ;  the  building  was  razed ;  and 
the  site  known  as  "  the  Place  of  the 
Horse  and  the  Damsel"  (See  Hera- 
clid.  Pont.  i.  3 ;  Nic.  Damasc.  Fr.  5l ; 
Ovid.  lb.  461;  Suidas,  ad  voc.  'Iwro- 
/A^nyr;  Photius,  Lex  Synag.  sub  voc. 
fop*  tinrw,  Diogenian.  Cent.  Prov.  iii. 
1,40.) 
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still  contmued  for  thirty  years  longer ;  *  but  at  tlie  end  of  that  time 
(B.C.  684)  the  mask  was  altogether  thrown  off,  and  the  last  remnant 
of  the  monarchy  disappeared  before  the  assaults  of  the  aristocrats. 
The  decennial  (sole)  archonship  was  abolished ;  and  in  lien  of  it  a 
governing  board  was  set  up,  consisting  of  nine  persons,  who  irere  to 
share  among  them  the  kingly  functions,  and  to  hold  office  only  for 
a  year.  Thus  was  a  form  of  government  established,  such  as  an 
oligarchy  especially  affects,  with  numerous  magistrates  and  a  short 
term  of  office,  whereby  that  equality  among  its  own  members  is 
best  produced,  which  is  as  dear  to  an  exclusive  aristocracy  as  the 
destruction  of  all  antagonistic  powers. 

14.  Such  are  said  to  have  been  the  steps  whereby  the  Athenian 
Eupatrids  obtained  the  complete  possession  of  the  sovereign  power. 
The  means  and  instruments  wherewith  they  worked  are    more 
obscure,  and  require  investigation.     It  has  been  noticed « that  from 
the  earliest  times  there  was  in  every  Greek  monarchy  an  Assembly, 
or  Agora,  which  exercised  a  certain  amount  of  control  over  public 
affairs.     This  assembly  rightfully  consisted,  according  to  the  idea 
universally  prevalent,  of  all  the  freemen  capable  of  bearing  arms  in 
the  state.     It  would  seem,  however,  that  at  Athens  the  Eupatrids 
contrived  gradually  to  substitute  for  this  body  the  mere  assembly 
of  those  of  their  own  order.     The  effect  was  as  if  at  Borne  the 
Patricians  had  at  any  time  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  Centuries, 
and  replacing  them  on  all  occasions  by  the  Curies.     The  Eupatrids 
thus  certainly  obtained  the  power  of  nominating  the  Phylo-Basileis, 
or  Tribe- Kings,^  who  must  have  originally  received  their  appoint- 
ment from  the  whole  people;   and  they  probably  also  named  the 
Prytaneis  of  the  Naucmries,*  as  they  undoubtedly  did  afterwards 
both  the  decennial  and  the  annual  Archons.     Through  the  Phylo- 
Basileis  they  would  at  once  exercise  a  very  important  influence 
over  the  monarch ;  for  the  Phylo-Basileis  were  from  the  first  asses- 
sors of  the  king,  without  whom  he  could  not  deliver  sentence  in  the 
Prytaneum.*^     They  would  also,  if  they  appointed  the  Prytaneis  of 
the  Naucraries,  have  had  a  hold  both  over  the  military  force  and 
over  the  revenue,  which  would  fully  account  for  the  inability  of  the 
monarchs  to  resist  their  aggp^^ssions. 


*  The  predeceflsors  of  Hippomenes 
were  Charops,  ^simides,  and  Cleidi- 
ens;  Ills  successors,  Leocrates,  Ap. 
Fander,  and  Eryxias.  Their  role  lasted 
from  B.C.  752  to  B.c.  684. 


«  Supra,  Essay  i.  pp.  336,  837. 
"  See  PoUux,  viii.  HI  and  120. 
*  Grote,  Tol.  iii.  p.  96. 
•Pollux,  Tiii.  Ill,  and  Pint.  Vit. 
Solon,  c.  19, 
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15.  Still  another  institution  remains  to  be  noticed,  by  means  of 
which  it  is  probable  that  their  power  was  mainly  advanced.  A 
Council  (fiovX'fi),  or  Senate  (ytpovala),  is  as  essential  an  element  of 
the  ancient  monarchy  as  an  Assembly  (iyopd),^  and  mnst  have 
existed  at  Athens  from  the  remotest  times.  There  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  the  Athenian  kings  ever  acquired  such  a  preponderance 
in  the  state  as  could  have  alone  enabled  them  to  abrogate  this 
primitive  institution.  "Weakness  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Athenian 
monarchy,  in  which  the  king  was  never  much  more  than  "  the  first 
of  the  nobles ;  '*  ^  and  we  may  therefore  assume  that  throughout  the 
monarchical  period  there  was  from  first  to  last  a  Senate,  possessing 
as  much  weight  as  the  Eoman,  and  acting  as  a  most  influential  check 
upon  the  king,  and  a  most  powerful  instrument  for  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  Eupatrids.  It  is  with  reason  that  many  critics  and 
historians  identify  this  primitive  council  with  the  "  Senate  of  Areo- 
pagus,*'* which,  after  the  time  of  Solon,  was  distinguished  by  that 
affix  from  the  new  Council  established  by  him.  The  bulk  of  ancient 
writers,  indeed  (if  we  may  believe  Plutarch  •),  ascribed  the  institu- 
tion of  both  Senates  to  Solon ;  but  we  have  already  seen,  in  con- 
nection with  Lycurgus,^  how  little  stress  can  be  laid  in  such  a  case 
upon  a  preponderance  of  authority.  To  the  first  known  lawgiver  of 
a  country  all  its  ancient  institutions  are  popularly  assigned,  how- 
ever antique  and  primitive  they  may  in  fact  be ;  and  this  is  done 
the  more  uniformly  the  further  men  are  removed  from  the  period. 
Against  the  authority  of  Plutarch's  "  majority  of  writers,"  most  of 
whom  were  undoubtedly  of  a  late  date,  may  be  set  as  an  equipoise 
the  single  name  of  .^chylus,  who,  coming  within  a  century  of 
Solon,  was  so  far  from  making  him  the  author  of  the  Areopagite 
Council,  that  he  represented  it  as  already  existing  in  the  time  of 
Orestes — ^more  than  500  years  earlier.*  If  Solon  had  instituted  the 
Areopagus,  it  is  probable  that  its  powers  would  have  been  more 
definite  and  its  weight  less.  It  is  also  very  unlikely  that  it  would 
have  borne  the  name  of  fiou\^^  since  from  his  time  its  functions  were 
far  more  those  of  a  court  than  of  a  council.^  But  if  it  was  an  ancient 
institution,  continued  with  diminished  powers  by   Solon,  we  can 


>  Sapra,  Essay  i.  pp.  836,  887. 

7  See  Thiriwall,  vol.  ii.  p.  11. 

^  Ab  Meier  (Der  Attische  Process, 
Einleitnng,  p.  10),  SohOmaim  (ibid.), 
MatthiflB  (De  Jnd.  Ath.  pp.  142.148), 
and  Mr.  Grote  (vol.  iii.  p.  97). 


•  Vit.  Solon,  o.  19. 

>  Snpta,  Essay  i.  p.  837. 

s  Enmen.  651  et  seqq.  Aristotle,  it 
mnst  be  added,  made  the  Areopagos 
anterior  to  Solon  (Pol.  ii  9). 

*  See  Hermann's  Pol.  Ant.  §  10&. 
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easily  understand  its  retaining  its  ancient  name,  even  ^wlien  ihMl 
name  had  become  inappropriate,  and  we  can  acconnt  for  the  inde- 
finiteness  of  its  powers,  the  vastness  and  vagneness  of  its   c^Iaims, 
and  the  strong  hold  which  it  had  upon  great  nmnbers    of    the 
Athenians.     If  we  regard  it  as  almost  the  sole  relic  of  the  anczeot 
constitution  which  survived  the  sweeping  reforms  of    Solon  and 
Clisthenes,  we  can  understand  how  it  should  draw  to   itself   the 
affectionate  regard  of  the  more  conservative  portion  of  the  Atbenian 
people ;  how  the  traditions  of  the  past  should  cling  around  it ;  and 
how  it  should  finally  become  the  watchword  and  the  ralljing"  point  of 
that  party  which  was  the  determined  opponent  of  democratic  progress.* 
16.  Such  then  would  seem  to  have  been  the  instruments  wkeieby 
the  Athenian  Eupatrids  effected  their  usurpations — usnrpatioiis 
which  issued  in  the  establishment,  about  the  year  B.C.  684,  of  an 
oligarchy  even  closer  ^  than  that  which  existed  at  Rome  before  the 
institution  of  the  Tribunate.    The  noble  clans  not  only  monopolised 
office,  but  confined  even  the  franchise  to  members  of  their  own 
body ;  *  they  both  furnished  and  elected  the  Archons,  Phylo-Basileis, 
and  heads  of  the  Naucraries ;  they  also  occupied  all  the  priesthoods 
of  any  account ;  ^  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  held 
almost  exclusive  possession  of   the  territory  of  the  state,  either 
directly,  in  their  own  names,  or  indirectly,  as  mortgagees  of  the 
small  properties  belonging  to  the  poorer  landowners.*    The  unre- 
strained power  which  they  enjoyed  had  the  effect — seen  commonly 
to  result  from  it — of  stimulating  their  selfishness,  and  rendering 
them  harsh  and  unjust  towards  all  those  who  were  beyond  the 
charmed  circle  of  their  own  order.    "We  may  gather  from  a  name 
afterwards  borne  by  the  democratical  party  in  Attica,*  that  in  the 


*  In  the  time  of  Ephialtes  and  Peri- 
cles. (See  Arist.  Pol.  iL  9  ;  Died.  Sic. 
xi.  27 ;  Plutarch,  Vit.  Pericl.  c.  9,  Ac.) 

*  Aristotle  (1.  8.  c.)  calls  the  oligar- 
chy Kiai'  (UparoK,  and  speaks  of  the 
people  as  held  in  slayery  nnder  it 
{thvXt^opra), 

*  Whereas  at  Borne,  in  the  worst 
times,  the  Plebeians  had  a  roice  in  the 
election  of  one  consnL 

7  So  mnch,  at  least,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  definition  of  the  Etymologic. 
Magn.  EuiFcerplliat,  ol  ainh  rh  $xrrv 
•{icovrrcr,  ical  fur4xopr€s  fiaatXiKov 
yivovty  KvX  T^r  r£r  Up&v  iirtfi4\tie» 
voioiiittm.    Compare  Pint.  Yit.  Thee. 


o.  24,  where  Theseus  is  said  to  have 
made  the  Eupatrids   6al»w  nd   ttpm 

*  The  poverty  which  Solon  was  re- 
quired to  remedy  must  have  been  an 
evil  of  long  standing,  which  t^ 
gradually  came  to  a  heiEid.  It  appears 
that  in  his  time  the  whole  land  was 
covered  with  mortgage  pillars,  whence 
he  himself  represents  the  eacth  itself 
as  reduced  to  slavery  (Fr.  28,  quoted 
at  length,  p.  390). 

*  "  Highlanders  **  (Zidxpun  or  drt^- 
jcpiot).  The  aristocrats  were  at  the 
same  time  known  as  "Lowlanders" 
(vcdiciT  or  wt^toKoC).    It  is  plain  that 
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distribntions  of  territory  whicli  were  made  from  time  to  time  imder 
Snpatrid  influence,  as  Athens  passed  from  the  pastoral  life  to  the 
agricnlturalji  it  was  only  the  poorer  and  less  desirable  lands  that 
'were  allotted  to  the  small  cultivators.  Again,  the  demand  for 
-wintten  laws,  which  is  the  first  symptom  of  life  manifested  on  the 
part  of  the  unprivileged  classes,  is  indicative  of  sufferings  arising 
from  an  abuse  of  power,*  and  seems  to  imply  that  undue  severity 
was  shown  towards  the  humbler  criminals,  while  those  of  a  higher 
grade  were  allowed  comparative  impunity.  The  universal  poverty, 
moreover,  which  it  was  one  of  the  objects  of  Solon's  legislation  to 
remedy,  proves  incontestably  the  prevalence  of  a  tyrannical  and 
oppressive  spirit,  which  had  ground  down  the  humbler  classes  to 
the  lowest  point  whereat  existence  was  possible,  and  which  was 
prepared  to  ruin  the  state  by  enforcing  the  primitive  law  of  debt  in 
the  full  rigour  of  its  archaic  severity. 

17.  It  appears  that  during  the  space  of  nearly  sixty  years  (from 
B.C.  684  to  B.C.  624),  the  Eupatrids  continued  in  the  undisputed 
possession  of  all  the  powers  of  the  state,  and  disposed  almost  at 
their  will  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  citizens.  The  Archons — 
their  representatives — not  ODly  administered,  but  made  the  laws, 
deciding  all  matters  by  their  etafiol,  or  edicts ;  ^  they  tried  causes  of 
every  kind,*  and  punished  the  accused  at  their  discretion.  We  have 
no  means  of  measuring  the  sufferings  or  the  patience  of  the  unprivi- 
leged Athenians  during  this  interval ;  but  we  find  that  towards  its 
close  discontent  at  the  existing  condition  of  things  began  to  manifest 
itself  in  a  shape  felt  to  be  dangerous,  and  the  oligarchy  became  con- 


in  allotting  territory,  the  nobles  had 
taken  to  themselyes  all  the  rich  and 
fertile  plains,  while  they  had  assigned 
the  hilly  tracts,  with  their  light  and 
shallow  soiL  (t^  \eirr6ytonf,  Thuc.  i.  2), 
to  the  nnprivileged  classes. 

^  If  the  ancient  tribes'  names  be 
taken  to  signify  priests,  warriors, 
goatherds,  and  mechanics,  the  g^t. 
herds  alone  will  represent  those  who 
got  their  living  by  the  land ;  and  the 
transition  from  the  pastoral  to  the 
agricnltnral  life  will  be  marked  by  the 
Bubstitution,  after  Theseus,  of  the  term 
ywfi6pot  for  the  earlier  tdyiKoptts, 

'  Compare  the  similar  demand  in 
Eome  (Liv.  iii.  9),  and  see  Niebnlur's 
remarks  on  it  (Hist,  of  Borne,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  278,  279,  E.  T.). 


'  The  name  "Thesmothetes"  applied 
to  every  Arohon;  only  as  the  first 
three  were  ordinarily  designated  by 
other  titles,  the  six  who  had  no  special 
designation  came  to  be  regarded  as 
0€(riJLo04rai  hot*  ^{ox^k.  Btefths  is  pro- 
perly a  law  (comp.  Oc/Jo-rijf),  and  was 
so  used  by  Solon  (Pr.  xxiv.  1.  2).  In 
early  times  the  distinction  between 
laws  and  decrees  or  edicts  is  unknown. 

^  The  "Apx^P  iir<&yvfjMS  judged  all 
disputes  connected  with  the  family 
aiid  with  the  gentilitial  and  phratrio 
ties;  the  fiafftXtbs  decided  cases 
of  sacrilege  and  homicide ;  the  Pole, 
march  was  judge  in  disputes  between 
citizens  and  non-citizens;  the  other 
six  archons  had  a  general  jurisdiction. 
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vinced  that,  in  order  to  secnre  the  maintenance  of  their  power  active 
steps  mnst  be  taken.     The  popalar  discontent  assnined  the  shape, 
which  is  not  unnsnal  nnder  similar  circumstances,  of  a  demand  for 
written  laws — i,  e,  of  a  requirement  that  the  penalties  of  oftence^ 
shall  no  longer  be  fluctuating  and  arbitrary,  dependent  upon  the 
caprice  or  interest  of  the  presiding  magistrate ;  but  be  fixed  by  a 
positive  enactment,  to  which  all  judges  shall  be  bound  to  conform 
their  sentences.    'When  this   demand  became  so  general    and   so 
urgent  that  it  could  no  longer  be  safely  met  by  a  mere  passive 
resistance,  the  Eupatrids  resolved  to  deal  with  it  in  another  way. 
Professing  to  consent  to  what  was  required  of  them,  they  appointed 
one  of  their  body — a  noble  who  has  come  down  to  us  as  Draco  ^ — to 
the  office  of  chief  Archon,  and  empowered  him  to  produce  a  "written 
code  of    laws,   according  to  which   justice  should    thereafter   be 
administered.     The  legislator  was,  however,  no  doubt  instmcted, 
instead  of  mitigating  the  severity  of   the  ancient  and  traditional 
scale  of  punishments,  to  heighten  and  aggravate  it ;  and  so  thoroughly 
did  he  act  in  this  spirit,  that  his  laws  were  said  in  later  times  to 
have  been  written,  not  with  ink,  but  with  blood.®     Death  was  made 
the  penalty,  not  only  for  murder  and  sacrilege,  but  for  adultery,  for 
homicide  in  self-defence,  and  even  for  petty  thefts,  while  idleness, 
or  the  attempt  to  change  one  of  his  laws,  was  to  be  visited  with  per- 
petual disfranchisement.^     It  was  probably  thought  that  "such  a 
code  was  likely  to  be  a  convenient  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
ruling  class,  for  striking  terror  into  their  subjects  and  stifling  the 
rising  spirit  of  discontent  which  their  cupidity  and  oppression  had 
provoked."®     To  crush  by  terror,  or  drown  in  blood,  the  nascent 
democracy,  which  at  its  very  birth  they  at  once  feared  and  hated, 
seems  to  have  been  the  aim  and  intention  of  the  Eupatrids  at  this 
crisis :  that  they  did  not  succeed  was  perhaps  owing  rather  to  casual 
circumstances  than  to  any  miscalculation  on  their  part,  either  of 
their  own  strength,  or  of  the  weakness  of  their  adversaries. 

18.  The  spirit  which  had  murmured  at  the  "whips"  of  the  ante- 
Draconic  government  was  not  very  likely  to  submit  tamely  to  the 
"  scorpions  "  of  Draco.     Discontent,  if  repressed,  must  have  burnt 


'  The  name  is  Bnspioions  from  its 
peculiar  aptness.  It  is  perhaps  really 
a  nickname  which  has  onsted  the  true 
appellation. 

«  Demades  ap.  Plutarch.  (Vit.  Sol. 
cl7). 


^  See  Ljsias  de  Gsed.  Eratosth.  o. 
11;  Demosth.  o.  Aristocrat,  p.  637; 
Anl.  Gell.  xi.  18 ;  Pint.  Vit.  Solon,  c 
19 ;  Pansan.  IX.  zzxri.  §  4. 

8  Thirlwall,  vol  ii.  p.  19. 
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still  more  fiercely  in  men's  Hearts;  and  probably  it  was  soon  evident 
that  there  would  be  an  outbreak.  Unfortunately  our  authorities  for 
tliis  period — one  of  the  very  greatest  interest — are  scanty  and  frag- 
mentary;  *  and  in  default  of  trustworthy  guides  we  are  thrown  to  a 
great  extent  on  conjecture  and  probability  for  the  interpretation 
which  we  shall  assign  to  the  mere  outline  of  facts  which  has  come 
down  to  us.  It  is  certain  that  within  twelve  years  of  Draco's 
archonship,  a  violent  commotion  took  place  at  Athens,  which  was 
near  destroying  the  whole  framework  of  the  constitution,  and  which 
had  permanent  results  of  a  most  important  nature.  Cylon,  a  Eupa- 
trid  of  the  highest  rank  and  position,*  a  victor  at  the  Olympic 
games,'  and  a  man  of  such  wealth  and  eminence,  that  he  had  been 
selected  by  Theagenes,  iyrant  of  Megara,  as  a  fitting  husband  for 
his  daughter,  suddenly  appeared  in  arms  against  the  government, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  Acropolis.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
assisted  by  a  body  of  troops  lent  him  by  his  father-in-law ;  *  but  it  is 
evident  that  his  real  strength  lay  in  the  discontent  of  the  Athenians 
themselves  with  their  existing  constitution,  which  led  great  numbers 
to  welcome  any  change.  Whether  the  motives  of  Cylon  were  selfish 
or  patriotic ;  whether  (like  Spurius  Cassius  and  Titus  Manlius)  he 
was  urged  to  his  enterprise  by  real  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of 
the  lower  orders,  or,  like  Pisistratus,  and  his  own  father-in-law, 
Theagenes,*  merely  sought  to  make  the  advocacy  of  popular  rights  a 
stepping-stone  to  power,  is  perhaps  open  to  question.  Most  modem 
writers  decide  the  doubt  unfavourably  to  the  character  of  Cylon, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  brief  accounts  of  the  ancients 
the  same  view  seems  to  be  taken ;  ^  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears 
that  the  statue  of  Cylon  was  preserved  to  the  close  of  the  Republic, 
among  those  of  other  public  benefactors,  in  the  Acropolis ;  *  so  that 
the  Athenians  of  the  democratic  times  must  certainly  have  regarded 


*  They  are  principally  Herod,  v.  71 ; 
Thncyd.  i.  126;  and  Plutarch.  Vit. 
Solon,  c.  12.  All  three  writere  treat 
of  the  history  merely  incidentally. 

*  Ihncydides  says  he  was  ou^p  *A^ 
pcuos  rw  ird\M  firytirfis  re  ical  tvyaT6s 
Q.  8.  c). 

*  He  had  g^ned  the  HiavAos,  or 
donble  foot-race  (Pint.  1.  a.  c). 

*  1  hnoyd.  1.  s.  o, 

<  Arist.  Pol.  V.  4 ;  Ehet.  L  2. 

*  Herodotus  declares  of  Cylon,  oZros 
iwl  TvpoMyiit  MfiJiat  (1.  8.  c).    Thuoy- 


dides  a  little  modifies  the  accusation* 
and  only  says  Kar4Kafif  r^y  ixpiroXiy 
its  M  rvpayvlHu  Heraclides  Ponticus 
speaks  of  the  tyranny  as  achieved  (Fr. 
1,  §  4).  The  Scholiasts  generally 
follow  Thucydides,  but  miss  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  phrase. 

•  Pausan.  I.  xxviii.  §  1.  It  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  the  Delphic  oracle, 
which  sanctioned  the  attempt  of  Cy- 
Ion,  would  have  encouraged  a  purely 
selfish  enterprise. 
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his  attempt  with  favour,  and  have  considered  its  bearing'  to  have 
be^n  on  the  side  of  progress^     At  the  mmour  of  revolt  the  Enpft- 
trids  and  their  supporters  flocked  from  all  parts  of  Attica  to  the 
capital,^  and  invested    the   Acropolis,   which  long  resisted    their 
efforts.     The  siege  had  to  be  turned  into  a  blockade,  which  was 
conducted  by  the  heads  of  the  Naucraries  under  the  direction  of  the 
nine  Archons,^  and  pressed  to  a  successful  issue.     Provisions  and 
water  alike  failed  the  besieged ;  and,  despairing  of  success,  Cylon 
secretly  escaped,^  while  his  partisans  still  continued  the  defence; 
till  at  length,  when  several  had  actually  died  of  starvation,  resist- 
ance was  abandoned,  and  the  remnant  of  the  besieged,  quitting  the 
walls,  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  and  assumed  the 
sacred  character,  of  suppliants.       Megacles,*  the  chief  Archon,  on 
entering  the  citadel,  found  these  persons  ready  to  perish  of  hunger 
in  the  holy  ground,  and,  anxious  to  avoid  the  pollution  of  the  place 
by  their  death,  induced  them  to  remove  from  it  by  entering  into  an 
engagement  that  at  least  their  lives  should  be  spared.'  The  prisoners 
do  not  seem  to  have  felt  much  confidence  in  the  pledge  given  them ; 
but,  having  only  the  alternative  of  starving  where  they  were  or  of 
accepting  it,  they  agreed  *to  quit  their  shelter,  and  began  to  d^cend 
from  the  height.     In  order,  however,  to  keep  themselves  still  under 
the  protection  of  the  goddess,  they  tied  a  long  rope  to  the  image, 
and  holding  this  in  their  hands  commenced  the  descent.*    They  had 


7  In  ancient,  as  in  modem  times, 
extremes  met;  and  the  most  violent 
democrats  were  often  the  apologists 
or  the  abettors  of  tyranny.  As  Her- 
mann remarks,  **  the  commonalty  was 
generally  favourable  to  a  tyranny 
which  was  more  immediately  directed 
against  the  rich  and  noble  *'  (Pol.  Ant. 
§  63).  They  saw  in  the  tyrant  their 
own  protector  and  champion  ittpo- 
trrdrris),  who  not  only  saved  them  from 
present  suffering,  but  avenged  their 
past  wrongs  upon  the  oligarchs.  Often, 
too,  they  acquiesced  in  a  tyranny  on 
account  of  itB  strength,  &om  a  feeling 
that  in  no  other  way  could  they  pre- 
vent the  nobles  from  retaining  or  re- 
gaining their  power. 

*  Ol  *Mi\¥a'ioi    aieB6fitvot   ififyfi9ri<Ta¥ 

(Ihucyd.  1.  B.  o.) 

*  This  is  perhaps  the  beat  mode  of 
reconciling  Herodotus  and  Thucydides. 


The  former  says  that  the  heads  of  the 
Prytanies,  the  latter  that  the  nine 
Archons,  "  then  governed  Athens. "  It 
can  scarcely  be  right,  with  Harpocra- 
tion,  to  identify  the  two  ofl&ces. 

^  So  Thucydides  (i.  126),  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Equit.  443); 
but  Herodotus  appears  to  regard  Cy- 
lon himself  as  among  the  slain  (v.  71). 

2  Plut.  Vit.  Solon,  o.  12;  Heraclid. 
Pont.  (Fr.  1,  §  4). 

'  Herod.  (1.  s.  c  S  rolnovs  iufiar^aei 
&Teyy{mvs  irXify  Oaydrov.  Thucy. 
dides  goes  further,  and  says,  4^*  f 
fiii^^v  Kaxhy  iroi'fiffoviTi. 

*Plut.  Vit  SoL  c.  12;  SoboL  ad 
Aristoph.  Eq.  443.  Mr.  Grote  thinks 
that  the  silence  of  Thucydides  with 
regard  to  the  story  of  the  cord  dis- 
proves its  truth  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol. 
iii.  p.  Ill,  note  ^)  ;  but  he  admits  that 
it  was  contained  in  the  defence  which 
the  Alcm^onidsD  made  before  their 
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not  gone  far  when  the  rope  broke,  or  was  cnt,  and  immediately  their 
foes  fell  npon  them.^  Many  were  slain  on  the  spot ;  the  rest  fled  to 
the  altar  of  the  Enmenides,  which  was  at  hand,*  and  to  various 
other  shrines  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  the  sword  once  drawn, 
religious  scruples  lost  their  force,  andr  the  fugitives  were  pursued 
and  slain  wherever  they  could  be  found ;  even  the  Eumenides  were 
not  permitted  to  screen  those  who  had  sought  their  protection ;  a 
universal  massacre  was  commanded  or  allowed;  and  the  blood  of 
their  suppliants  stained  the  altars  even  of  the  "Awful  Goddesses."^ 
19.  The  victory  was  complete.  Cylon,  though  he  had  escaped, 
undertook  no  fresh  enterprise ;  and  all  the  boldest  and  bravest  of 
the  party  which  had  supported  him  had  suffered  death  in  the 
massacres.  The  Eupatrids  probably  congratulated  themselves  on 
having  annihilated  their  opponents,  and  looked  forward  to  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  a  fresh  lease  of  power.  But  if  so,  they  had  miscal- 
culated. In  Athens,  at  all  times  religious  almost  to  excess,®  the 
spiritual  had  far  greater  weight  than  the  physical.  Their  enemies 
were  fled  or  dead ;  but  in  smiting  them  the  Eupatrids  had  done  a 
deadly  injury  to  themselves.  They,  or  at  least  many  of  them,  had 
incurred  the  guilt  of  sacrilege,  and  in  this  way  brought  themselves 
under  a  curse,  which  was  believed  to  rest,  not  on  the  actual 
criminals  only,  but  on  the  remotest  generation  of  their  descendants.^ 
Moreover,  as  the  government  for  the  time  being,  they  had  in- 
volved the  state  in  their  guilt;  and  gloomy  apprehensions  settled 
down  upon  the  mass  of  the  people, ^^  combined  with  a  bitterness  of 
feeling  against  those  whom  they  regarded  as  the  authors  of  their 
disquietude.  It  shortly  became  evident  that,  unless  active  steps 
were  taken  to  quiet  the  superstitious  fears  which  had  obtained 


judges  8ome  ten  or  twelve  years  after 
the  event.  I  cannot  conceive  the 
invention  of  so  remarkable  a  feature, 
and  its  solemn  assertion  in  a  court, 
when  the  occurrence  was  still  fresh  in 
men's  memories,  unless  it  was  true, 
or  at  least  unless  there  was  a  founda- 
tion for  it.  And  to  me  the  silence  of 
Thucydides,  considering  the  brevity 
of  his  narrative,  does  not  appear  to 
be  an  argument  of  much  weight. 

*  Both  Plutarch  and  the  Scholiast 
on  Aristophanes  say  that  they  were 
stoned.  This  would  at  least  imply  that 
the  treachery  was  not  premeditated. 


•  At  the  north-eastern  foot  of  the  hill 
of  Areopagus  (Leake's  Athens,  p.  356). 

7  At  fftfiyai  Btal  (Thucyd.  L  s.  c). 

^  A€t<nliaifiov4ffr€pot,  Acts  xvii.  22. 
Compare  Herod  L  60;  Thucyd.  vi. 
27;  Ac. 

•  The  guilt  incurred  by  the  archon 
Megacles,  b.c.  612,  was  brought  for- 
ward against  his  great-grandson, 
Clisthenes,  about  B.C.  510  (Herod,  v. 
70),  and  against  his  fifth  descendant, 
Pericles,  B.c.  432  (Thucyd.  i.  126,  127). 
Cf.  Soph.  Antig.  &toj  oiS^v  ^AAciVec 
ytvtas   iitl  irKriBos  tfneoy  (586), 

»o  Pint.  Vit.  Solon,  c.  12. 
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review  the  circumstances  whereby  he  had  acquired  weight  in  the 
state,  more  especially  as  those  circnmstances  bring  before  ns  in  & 
tolerably  distinct  manner  the  external  position  of  Attica  and  her 
relations  with  neighbouring  countries,  of  which  we  have  obtained 
no  glimpse  since  the  date  of  Codros. 

22.  It  appears  that,  during  the  troubles  of  the  I^raoonian  and 
Cylonian  period,  the  little  state  of  Megara  on  the  western  borders  of 
Attica  took  advantage  of  her  internal  disorders  to  commence  u 
aggressive  war,  and  succeeded  in  it  so  well  as  to  dispossess  tbeir 
rivals  of  the  island  of  Salamis,  to  which  they  had,  or  professed  to 
have,  a  claim  of  long  standing.^  Repeated  attempts  were  made  hj 
the  Athenians  to  recover  their  lost  dependency ;  but  on  these  occa- 
sions they  were  so  roughly  handled  by  the  Megarians  that  they  had 
at  last  desisted  from  the  war,  and,  convinced  of  its  inapolicy,  had 
even  passed  a  decree  forbidding,  under  penalty  of  death,  any  pro- 
posal to  renew  the  struggle.^  Solon,  however,  liimf^f^lf  a  Sala- 
minian,'  took  a  different  view  of  the  course  proper  under  the 
circumstances ;  and  making  up  his  mind  to  risk  the  consequenoeB, 
he  one  day  feigned  madness,  and  rushing  into  the  forum,  where  the 
people  (i,e.  the  nobles)  were  assembled,  he  recited  in  an  impassioned 
tone  a  poem  of  his  own  composition,  in  which  the  Athenians  were 
exhorted  to  make  another  effort  for  the  reconquest  of  the  island 
The  venture  succeeded.  Many  of  the  nobles — among  them  Pisis- 
tratus,'  who  was  his  kinsman — seconded  his  efforts ;  and  the  decree 


»  Pint.  Vit.  Sol.  c.  8.  It  is  likely 
enough  that  the  Megarians  may  have 
held  possession  of  Salamis  during  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  time  inter, 
vening  between  Codrue  and  Solon, 
since  Megara  was  a  powerful  naval 
state  from  the  middle  of  the  eighth  to 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  b.c. 
During  this  period  she  founded  colonies 
in  Sicily,  in  the  Propontis,  on  the  Bos- 
phorus,  and  (probably)  in  the  Black 
Sea.  That  she  had  really  possessed 
the  island  in  ancient  times  is  indicated 
by  her  appeal  to  the  traces  of  her 
peculiar  method  of  interment  as  ap. 
parent  in  many  of  the  old  tombs  (Plut. 
Vit.  Sol.  c.  10). 

^  Demosth.  de  Fals.  Leg.  (L  s.  c.)  ; 
Diog.  Laert.  i.  46;  Plut.  Vit.  Sol.  c.  8. 

*  According  to  Diogenes  Laertius  (i. 
45),  who  says  that  the  fact  was  re- 


corded on  his  statue  at  Athens.  Kr. 
Grote  suggests  that  he  was  not  reallj 
bom  at  Salamis,  but  only  received  in 
allotment  thereafter  the  conquest  of 
the  island  (Hist,  of  Greeoe,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
210,  211).  The  story  of  the  dispersion 
of  his  ashes  over  the  island  seems  io 
be  connected  with  the  tradition  of  iti 
being  his  true  country  (Plut,  Vit.  Sol 
ad  fin.;  Diog.  Laert.  i.  62;  Aristid. 
p.  230,  ed.  Dindorf.). 

»  So  Plutarch  (1.  s.  c).  Yet,  as  Mr. 
Grote  observes  (p.  121),  at  this  time 
(about  B.C.  600-^  according  to  the 
ordinary  chronology)  he  could  soaroelj 
have  been  more  than  a  boy.  He  died 
B.C.  627,  and  as  he  is  never  said  to 
have  attained  to  an  extreme  old  age> 
we  can  scarcely  suppose  him  bom  be- 
fore B.C.  607.  Yet  he  is  represented 
by  Plutarch  as  aiding  Solon  in  gettiog 
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was  repealed,  an  expediiion  voted)  and  Solon  liimself  appointed  to 
tlie  command  of  it. 

The  details  of  the  expedition  by  which  Solon  carried  out  his 
project  are  varionsly  related,*  and  rest  on  no  very  good  authority. 
It  seems  certain  that  Pisistratus,  though  very  young  at  the  time, 
was  engaged  in  the  war,^  and  gained  considerable  distinction  in  it ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Salamis  was  recovered ;  but  more  than 
this  bare  outline  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  known.  The  war  was 
terminated  by  an  appeal  to  Sparta  on  the  chief  matter  in  dispute 
between  the  combatants,  namely,  the  possession  of  Salamis,  which 
was  adjudged  to  Athens  on  the  combined  evidence  of  oracles  and 
mythic  traditions.* 

23.  Solon  shortly  afterwards  engaged  Athens  in  another  dispute, 
which  he  likewise  carried  to  a  successful  issue.  Perhaps  he  thought 
by  involving  his  countrymen  in  foreign  wars  to  make  them  forget 
their  domestic  differences.  A  quarrel  had  arisen  between  the  Del- 
phians  and  the  people  of  Cirrha,  the  port  from  which  Delphi  was 
ordinarily  reached  by  travellers  from  the  west.  In  a  meeting  of  the 
Amphictyonic  Council,  Solon,  as  Athenian  deputy,  urged  the  armed 
interference  of  the  Leagfte  on  behalf  of  the  Delphians,^  and  per- 
suaded the  Council  to  adopt  his  proposition.  A  force  consisting  of 
Thessalians,  Sicyonians,  and  Athenians,  was  collected,^  and  the  first 
Sacred  War  commenced,  probably  in  the  year  B.C-  600.*    It  was 


the  war  voted,  and  by  Herodotns  (i. 
59)  as  greatly  distingniBhing  himself 
in  it.  These  are  grounds,  however, 
not  for  distmsting  the  facts,  bat  for 
qnestioning  the  ordinary  dates,  which 
rest  only  npon  late  authority  (Sosi- 
orates,  Laertios,  Clemens,  &o.).  The 
difficulty  wonld  be  to  a  great  extent 
removed  by  adopting  the  chronology 
of  Demosthenes  (see  above,  p.  885, 
note®). 

*  According  to  one  authority  he  was 
not  personally  engaged  in  the  war  at 
all  (Dalmach.  Fr.  7).  According  to 
others  (Plutarch,  Laertius,  Polyaenus, 
^lian,  &c.)  he  had  the  sole  manage- 
ment of  it ;  and  took  the  city  of  Sala. 
mis  by  stratagem  in  the  first  year. 
The  stratagem,  moreover,  is  reported 
variously.  (Compare  Polysen.  i.  20, 
with  JElian,  V.  H.  vii.  19.)  The  Me- 
garians,  ag^in,  gave  a  completely 
different   account    of   the    mode    by 


which  they  lost  this  island  (Pausan. 
i.xl.§4). 

*  Herod,  i.  59,  and  note  ad  loc.  The 
testimony  of  Herodotus  would  be  de- 
cisive on  such  a  point,  even  if  more 
weight  attached  to  the  ordinary  chro- 
nology than  I  should  be  inclined  to 
assign  to  it. 

«  Plut.  Vit.  Sol.  c.  10.  Compare  Ar. 
Bhet.  i.  15  (p.  63,  ed.  Tauchn.). 

7  Aristot.  Fr.  265. 

8  Plut.  Vit.  Sol.  c.  11 ;  ^sch.  c. 
Ctes.  p.  69;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  Pyth. 
Prolog. ;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  Nem.  ix.  2 ; 
Pausan.  11.  iz.  §  6,  and  x.  xxxvii.  §  4. 

» See  Clinton's  P.  H.  voL  i.  p. 
224;  01.  46,  2;  and  voL  ii.  pp.  289, 
240.  This  date  depends  chiefly  on 
the  Parian  marble,  which  makes  the 
capture  of  Cirrha  fall  into  the  year 
B.  c.  591.  According  to  Clisthenes  (ap.  ' 
Athen.  xiii.  p.  560,  C),  the  war  lasted 
ten  years. 
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conducted  by  Eniyloclius  the  Thessalian,^  with  the  assistance  of 
Clisthenes,  tyrant  of  Siojon,'  and  of  AlomsBon,  son  of  the  Aichon 
Megacles,  who  commanded  the  Athenian  contingent.'  AccoTdmg 
to  one  account,^  Solon  himself  accompanied  the  army  in  the  c&pBXs^ 
of  counsellor,  and  actually  contrived  the  stratagem  through  whidi 
Cirrha  was  captured ; '  but  such  a  position  does  not  b^ong  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  time,*  and  the  part  taken  by  Solon  in  the  war  wis 
probably  limited  to  a  warm  advocacy  of  it  in  the  first  instance,  tad 
a  recommendation  at  its  close  that  Cirrha  should  be  destroyed  tad 
its  lands  given  to  the  Delphians. 

24.  Such  were  the  chief  public  actions  of  Solon  at  the  time  of  bis 
selection  as  "  lawgiver."     He  was  known  as  a  skilful  lea.der,  a  bold 
man,  and  a  warm  patriot.     Connected  by  birth  with  the  high  aristo- 
crats, by  occupation  with  the  commercisJ  classes,  and  by  sympathy 
with  the  oppressed  commons,  he  had  friends  in  every  rank,  and 
might  be  expected  to  deal  fairly  by  all.     His  abilities  -were  great, 
his  moderation  greater ;  and  probably  Athens  possessed  at  the  time 
no  other  citizen  half  so  fitted  for  the  difficult  office  whioh  he  was 
urged,  and  at  last  consented,  to  undertake.     The  nobility  felt  that 
he  would  not  sacrifice  his  own  order ;  the  commons  knew  that  he 
approved  their  cause,  and  would  have  the  courage  to  see  justice 
done  them ;  the  trading  class,  which  was  just  beginning  to  feel  its 
strength,^  had  hopes  from  one  who  had  been  personally  engaged  in 
conmierce,  and  did  not  regard  it  as  a  degradation.     The  task,  how- 
ever, which  had  been  committed  to  him,  was  one  of  no  ordinary 
difficulty.     He  had  not  only  to  remodel  a  barbarous  code,  and  frame 
a  constitution  suitable  to  the  existing  state  of  the  community,  which 
were  the  usual  duties  of  a  lawgiver ;  *  but  he  had  to  meet  a  financial 
crisis  in  the  shape  which  such  matters  commonly  took  in  ancient 


>  SchoLad  Pind.  Pyth.  Proleg. ;  Strab. 
ix.  pp.  418^1 ;  Voljmn.  vi  13 ;  oomp. 
Faasan.  iii  iz.  §  6. 

'  Pansan.  x.  xxxrii  §  4 ;  Frontiii. 
Strateg.  iii.  7. 

»  Plut.  Vit.  Sol.  0. 11. 

^  Pansan.  1.  s.  o. 

'  The  poisoning  of  the  river  Pleistns^ 
whioh  supplied  Cirrha  with  water 
(Pansan.  x.  xxxrii.  §  ^),  PolyeBnns  and 
Frontinns  (1*  b.  o.)  ascribe  this  strata- 
gem to  Clisthenes;  Thessalns,  to  a 
certain  Kebms. 

<  To  send  a  ^ififiovXas  or  ^^nfiovKot 


with  a  general,  was  a  practice  com- 
menced by  Sparta  abont  the  year  ilc- 
445. 

7The  ParaU  of  Plntaroh  (Vit.  80L 
c.  13)  and  Herodotus  (i.  69)  seem  to 
represent  this  trading  ola^  They 
dwelt  clnefly  along  the  sonthem  se*- 
board)  where  the  principal  ports  lsy> 
and  perhaps  included  the  workers  of 
the  silver  mines  towards  the  extremity 
of  the  peninsula. 

^  fi6fjMvs  04(r$ai  koL  ToXircCor  Kom- 
CT^coi  (cf.  Arist.  Pol  ii  9,  Ac). 
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times — ^he  had  to  acknowledge  and  relieve  a  widespread  insolvency, 
to  prevent  a  war  between  rich  and  poor,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  one,  and  to  save,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  jnst  rights  of 
the  other.  The  measure  by  which  he  effected  these  objects — ^his 
Seisaehtheia — ^has  been  differently  understood  and  estimated.  Accord- 
ing to  some*  it  consisted  of  two  points — a  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
interest,  which  was  made  retrospective,  and  thus  extinguished  a 
number  of  debts-^«nd  a  debasement  of  the  currency  to  the  extent  of 
above  one-fourth,  whereby  all  outstanding  obligations  were  dimi- 
nished in  that  proportion.  According  to  others  ^  its  chief  proviso 
was  the  positive  and  complete  abolition  of  all  debts,  or  at  least  of 
those  where  the  debtor  had  borrowed  on  the  mortgage  of  his  estate 
or  the  security  of  his  person.  The  old  Athenian  law  of  debt,  like 
the  Boman,'  and  indeed  like  the  primitive  law  of  debt  in  almost  all 
countries,'  allowed  the  poor  man  to  borrow  "  on  his  body."  *  In  this 
case,  if  he  did  not  repay  the  debt  at  the  stated  time,  he  became  the 
slave  of  his  creditor,  and  was  thenceforth  employed  by  him  in  servile 
labours.  His  children,  too,  and  even  his  unmarried  sisters,  passed 
with  him  into  slavery,  unless  he  had  sold  them  previously,  which 
the  law  allowed  him  to  do.''  Such  sales  and  forfeitures  had,  it  is 
said,  taken  place  to  a  large  extent  in  Attica  before  Solon's  appoint- 
ment, while  the  lands  of  the  small  proprietors  were  almost  uni- 
versally mortgaged,  and  the  whole  class  of  free  agriculturists  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  becoming  absorbed  into  the  slave  population,  or 
being  forced  to  emigrate.  It  is  certain  that  Solon's  legislation 
effectually  remedied  this  wretched  condition  of  things ;  that  it  freed 
all  those  who  were  in  slavery  for  debt ;  that  it  swept  off  the  mort- 


s  As  Androtion  among  the  ancients 
(Fr.  40)  ;  K  F.  Hermann  (Pol.  Ant.  § 
106)and  Bp.  Thirlwall  (Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  ii  p.  84)  among  the  modems. 

1  Pint.  Vit.  Sol.  c.  16  J  DioBf.  HaL  r. 
65;  Heraclid.  Pont  i  6;  Dio  Chrj- 
sost.  zzxi.  p.  833,  A.  Hermann  con- 
fesses (§  106,  note  ^  that "  most  Greek 
writers  **  take  this  view.  It  is  adopted, 
in  a  modified  form,  by  Mr.  Grote  (voL 
iii  p.  182). 

*  Niebnhr,  vol  i  pp.  665.669,  B.  T.; 
Yon  Savignj,  System  des  hentigen 
Bdmisohen  Beohts,  vol.  y.  §  219,  ^. 

'Niebnhr  sajs,  "In  aU  conntries 
men  in  need  hare  had  the  wretched 


right  of  selling  themselyes  and  their 
fsmoilies :  it  obtained  among  the 
*  northern  nations,  as  well  as  among  the 
Greeks  and  in  Asia"  (vol.  i.  p.  664, 
E.  T.).  Compare  Caes.  Bell.  Gall,  yi 
13 ;  Died.  Sic.  i.  79 ;  Grimm.  Dentsche 
BechtsAlterthiimer,  pp.  612-616;  and 
for  the  custom  among  the  Jews,  Ley. 
zzy.  89 ;  Nehem.  y.  8. 

*  'Exl  T^  ff^fWTu  Pint.  Vit.  Sol. 
0.16. 

"  Solon  made  snch  sales  illegal  (Pint. 
Sol.  c.  28),  which  shows  that  tiiej  were 
legal  preyionsly.  According  to  Plu- 
tarch (c.  18)  the  practice  had  preyailed 
widely. 
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gage  pillars  from  tHe  lands,  and  entirely  cleared  them  of  all  bnrtheiis.* 
A  mere  diminution  in  the  rate  of  interest,  even  thongh  retroepec- 
tive,  would  not  have  done  this,  for  it  would  have  affected  recent 
debts  but  very  slightly :  there  is,  moreover,  distinct  evidence  that 
Solon  did  not  reduce  the  legal  rate  of  interest,  but  by  a  distinct 
enactment  declared  it  free/    We  are  therefore  necessitated  to  oon- 
elude  that  the  relief  which  Solon's  legislation  confessedly  gave  was 
not  effected  in  this  way;  and  consequently  we  must  regard  the 
SeUachtheia  as  (at  least  to  some  extent)  an  actual  abolition  of  debt, 
which  is  what  the  word  itself,  notwithstanding  its  euphemistic  cast,' 
evidently  means.     Solon  regarded  the  circumstances  of  the  time  as 
justifying,  or  rather  requiring,  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  law  of 
contracts,  a  relaxation  of  hard  and  strict  justice,  a  concession  to 
poverty  and  necessity,  with  which  modems  cannot  consistentiy 
find  &ult,  so  long  as  no  objection  is  made  to  insolvent  debtor  courts 
and  bankruptcy  courts,  which  render  such  general  abolitions  of 
debts  unnecessary  among  ourselves,  by  continually  doing  on  a  small 
scale  for  individuals  what  otherwise  has  to  be  done  from  time  to 
time  on  a  grand  scale  for  the  community.     On  the  other  hand,  Solon 
evidentiy  took  care  not  to  go  beyond  the  needs  of  the  occasion.     He 
was  hx  from  abolishing  all  debts ;  otherwise  there  would  have  been 
no  object  at  all  in  that  debasement  of  the  currency,  which  is  an  un- 
doubted portion  of  his  scheme.*    Where  and  how  he  drew  the  line 
we  have  no  evidence  to  show ;  it  is  quite  possible  that,  as  at  Borne 
on  one  occasion,^  proof  of  insolvency  may  have  been  required  on  the 
part  of  the  debtor ;  or  debts  of  a  particular  kind  and  class  may  (as 
Mr.  Grote  thinks  ')  have  been  excused,  being  known  to  be  such  as 


*  See  the  famous  fragment  of  Solon 
(zxYiii  ed.  GaiBf.>' 

IfffifiaffTvpoin  ra  vr*  &v  Iv  d«Kf|  Xp6*o¥ 
ftirmpt  fitjivrti  iat/M6im¥  *0\¥iAwittrt 
Spicrcif  Th  fiikatva,  rht  kym  wot9 
opovt  ivtiXov  iroyrox>i  wewttjorat, 
wpocBty  M  do»\c^a«ra,  vvtr  ^Xcvtfrpo, 
voXXovr  V  *ABrtvat,  warffii'  it  BtoKxtrov, 
iiftrfa'Tov  wpaBivrat,  &XXov  kudUmt, 
&AXov  diKoItn,  TOM  y  iva'TKoint  pwo 
XonvfAir  X/7orror,  yXmwov  oAcer"AnxdfV 
Urratt  in  hv  woWaxh  wXwmfUvwn' 
rovt  Mai*  aAraiv  do»X«i)v  iittnia 
IxoirraY,  n^n  itvw&ra*  rpoutvu^vovr 

^Ljsias  c.  Theomnest.  c.    18 — r^ 
»  Pint.  Vit.  Sol.  §  lS-Ta»  r&p  wpa- 


ptXtofBftAwou  ^MoX^rrciF  wpinm  S^Aar- 
wos  ^  {(tt  liMicf)  <r6ftVfUL,  r^rmvxp^^ 
iKwotcom^¥  ir€tadx9€uuf  ipoftAamrros,  Tet 
fftiadx^tuL,  "  a  shaking  off  of  hwrtkns,** 
is  after  all  snfficientlj  expresBiTe. 

•  Pint.  Vit.  Sol.o.l6;cf.BOckh*8PoM. 
Econ.  of  Athens,  vol.  i.  p.  196,  £.  T. 

1  At  the  first  Secession  (Dionys.  HaL 
yi.  88 ;  oomp.  Zonar.  vii.  14). 

'  Mr.  Grote  considers  the  Seisach- 
theia  to  have  **  cancelled  at  once  aU 
those  ecntracU  in  which  the  debtor 
had  borrowed  on  the  seonritj  either  of 
his  person  or  of  Mb  lands "  (Hist,  of 
Greece,  yoI.  iii  p.  182);  bat  to  hare 
left  other  debts  nntonohed. 
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only  the  extremely  poor  had  contracted.  The  benefit  extended  to 
the  debtor,  who  was  in  no  danger  of  losing  his  freedom,  amounted 
to  little  more  than  one-f onrth  of  his  obligation ' — ^a  sensible  allevia- 
tion doubtless,  but  one  which  did  not  greatly  injure  the  creditor. 
To  assert,  however,  as  Androtion  did,  that  the  creditor  suffered  no 
loss  at  all  by  the  arrangement,^  is  absurd ;  since,  had  that  been  the 
case,  the  debtor  could  have  experienced  no  relief.  Every  lowering 
of  the  standard  is  a  fraud  upon  creditors  in  the  same  proportion  that 
it  is  a  boon  to  debtors,  and  though  admitting  of  justification  by  cir- 
cumstances, on  the  great  political  principle  "  solus  puhlica  suprema 
lescj'^  requires,  in  order  to  carry  the  approval  of  right- judging  minds, 
that  such  justification  shall  be  distinctly  made  out.  In  the  case 
before  us  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  wise  discretion  was 
exercised,  and  that  the  sacrifice  required  of  the  richer  citizens  was 
one  imperatively  called  for  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  and 
amply  compensated  to  them  by  the  dangers  which  it  warded  ofF,  and 
the  security  and  tranquillity  to  which  it  conduced. 

25.  In  legislating  on  this  difficult  subject  Solon  was  not  content 
(as  the  Romans  were  in  too  many  instances  ^)  to  deal  only  with  the 
actual  evils  before  him,  but  wisely  looked  to  preventing  their  recur- 
rence. He  at  once  abolished  servitude  for  debt,'  which  was  not 
done  away  with  at  Rome  tiU  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  first 
legislation  on  the  subject ;  ^  and  at  the  same  time  he  made  it  illegal  to 
sell  a  child  or  a  sister.®  He  redeemed  from  slavery — ^by  what  means 
we  are  not  informed — ^the  citizens  who  had  been  sold  into  foreign 


*  It  waa  27  per  cent. ;  one  hundred 
drachms  of  the  new  coinage  of  Solon 
onlj  equalling  in  value  73  of  the  old 
coinage.  Bdckh's  coigeotiire  that  the 
new  coinage  was  intended  to  be  three- 
fonrths  the  weight  of  the  old,  and 
that,  by  omitting  to  make  any  allow, 
ance  for  waste,  Solon  accidentally 
reduced  it  two  per  cent,  lower,  is 
very  happy,  and  may  well  be  accepted 
as  most  probably  the  true  explana- 
tion. 

^  'O^AcurAu  /iir  rohs  iitr'wovras  fit' 

/Uyovs  (Fr.  40). 

'  At  the  first  Secession,  at  the  Li. 
oinian  leg^lation,  at  the  arrangement 
of  403,  at  the  passage  of  the  Genuoian 
laws,  Ac. 


•  Pint.  Vit.  Sol.  1.  s.  c.  Tohsrh  \oivhv 
M  rots  ff^iuuji  fniB4wa  8ayci(ciy< 

'  Liv.  viii.  28 ;  Dionys.  Hal.  xvL  8, 
9 ;  Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  34.  Even  then  it 
was  perhaps  only  the  power  of  pledg- 
iug  the  person  for  the  interest  of  a 
debt  which  was  abolished.  Slavery 
on  account  of  the  principal  of  a  loan 
appears  to  have  continued  down  to 
the  empire,  and  to  have  only  given 
way  before  Christianity.  (See  Mr. 
Grote's  note  to  voL  iii  ch.  11,  Appen- 
dix.) 

"  Hut  Vit.  Sdon.  c.  23.  There  was 
one  exception  only,  which  would  have 
very  rarely  come  into  play,  {o&rt 
Bvyoripcs  T«^cIr,  oih^  iZtK^s  9lZcKn, 
»AV  ^  hh  >^dfiy  itap9ivov  Mfii  ovryf- 
7enjfA/njir.) 
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countries,  and  compelled  the  immediate  emancipation  of  socli  m 
were  still  in  Attica.^    To  obviate  a  return  of  the  general  povertj, 
wHich  had  required  such  severe  remedies,  he  thought  it  enoQ^ 
in  the  first  place  to  incline  the  burthen  of  taxation  upon  the  ric^^ 
and  in  the  second  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  Athenians  to  maim- 
factures,  requiring  every  father,  on  pain  of  losing  his  claim  to  be 
supported  by  his  sons  in  old  age,  to  teach  them  in  their  youth  a 
lumdicraft,^  and  empowering  the  Areopagus  to  examine  into  evecy 
man's  means  of  subsistence,  and  to  punish  those  who  had  no  definite 
occupation.^    It  may  be  questioned  whether  these  provisions  would 
have  been  very  efEectual  for  their  purpose  had  the  general  condition 
of  Greece  continued  unchanged ;  the  rapid  advance  in  the  material 
prosperity  of  Athens,  which  commenced  soon  afterwards,  arose  from 
causes  wholly  unconnected  with  the  Solonian  legislation ;  first,  from 
the  vast  increase  in  the  yield  of  the  Attic  silver  mines  ;^  secondly, 
from  the  value  of  the  Persian  plunder ;  *  thirdly,  and  mainly,  from 
the  establishment  of  the  empire  of  Athens  over  her  subject  allira ; 
and  the  prosperity  thus  produced  prevented   Solon's  safeg^uards 
against  poverty  from  being  subjected  to  any  searching  test.     It  also 
precluded  all  temptation  to  repeat  the  process  which  he  had  sanc- 
tioned— a  process  necessary  perhaps  once  or  twice  in  the  lifetime  of 
a  state,  but  ruinous  if  allowed  to  become  a  habit — and  ihus  enabled 
Athens  to  enjoy  the  benefits  without  suffering  the  evils  which 
usually  attend  upon  the  repudiation  of  money  engagements.^ 

26.  Having  thus  met  and  remedied  the  principal  difficulty  of  the 
time,  the  lawgiver  applied  himself  to  the  comparatively  easy  tasks 
of  framing  a  constitution  and  introducing  a  code  of  laws.  The 
UmocraHcal  constitution  of  Solon  is  too  well  known  to  require  more 
than  the  briefest  notice  here.  He  divided  the  whole  body  of 
Athenian  citizens — i.e,  all  the  members  of  the  old  hereditary  tribes — 
into  four  classes,  according  to  their  property.^    Those  whose  income 


*  Sol.  Fragm.  28,  quoted  in  note  •, 
paffe890. 

'See  below,  p.  398. 

«  Pint.  Vit.  Solon,  o.  22 :  vphs  riu 
r4xvas  frpolft  robs  xoXTrof,  icat  pSfWP 
(fypeet\f€P  vl^  rpi^of  rhv  irwr4pa  fiii  8i- 
ZatdfjLtuov  r4xt^  4xaafciyK€S  fiii  thai* 

■  Ibid.  1.  B.  c.    Comp.  Herod,  ii.  177. 

*  Herod,  vii.  144.        •  Ibid.  ix.  80. 

*  That  the  Athenians  were  fnllj 
aware  of  the  danger  arising  from  the 
precedent  set,  is   indicate   by  the 


Heliastio  oath,  which  probably  dates 
from  'abont  the  time  of  Clisthenes. 
The  dicast  swore,  among  other  things, 
never  to  nse  his  office  for  the  pnipoae 
of  effecting  a  redistribution  of  the  soil, 
or  an  ahoUUon  qf  cutstwnding  dehU 
{itp^&if  hroKow^Vy  Dem.  o.  Timocrat.  p. 
746). 

'  Pint.  Vit.  Sol.  o.  18,  et  seq. ;  Arist. 
Pol.  ii.  9,  and  Fr.  9 ;  Pollux.  viiL  180 ; 
Aignm.  ad  Aristoph.  Eq.  sub  fin. ;  and 
the  Lexicographers,  pauim. 
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amounted  to  500  medimni  of  com,  op  metretes  of  wine  or  oil,  formed 
the  first  class,^  and  were  ceAledPentiux)8iomedvmm,  a  term  significatiye 
of  their  wealth.    Those  whose  income  ranged  between  500  and  300 
Btich  measures  constituted  the  second  class,  and  bore  the  name  of 
Hvppeis  (horsemen),  or  HippadorteliifUes  (belonging  to  the  horseman 
class),  being  persons  who  could  afford  to  keep  a  horse.    Those  who 
had  less  than  300  measures  a  year,  and  more  than  200,^  were  called 
Zeugitm  (yokemen),  because  they  could  support  a  yoke  of  oxen ; 
these  made  the  third  class.     Finally,  there  was  a  fourth  class,  com- 
posed of  all  whose  income  was  under  200  measures ;  this  class  bore 
the  name  of  Theies  (hirelings),  because  it  was  presumed  that  their 
poverty  would  in  general  necessitate  their  employment  as  the  hired 
labourers  of  others.^      The  chief  difference  in  the  rights  of  the 
several  classes  seems  to  have  been  that  the  archonship  and  the  Court 
of  the  Areopagus  (which  was  composed  of  ex-archons  *)  were  con- 
fined to  the  Pentacosiomedimni  ;^  that  offices  of  inferior  dignity  were 
open  to  the  Hippeis  and  ZeugitsB ;  and  that  the  Thetes  were  made 
incapable  of  any  office  at  all.*    All  ranks,  however,  voted  in  the 
Ecclesia,  or  General  Assembly  of  the  People,  which  Solon  re-esta- 
blished, and  to  which  he  committed  the  election  of  aU  officers,  includ- 
ing the  archons  and  the  members  of  the  pre-considering  council. 

27.  The  distribution  of  state  burthens  was  proportioned  to  that 
of  state  privileges.  Direct  taxation  had  probably  existed  in 
Athens  from  the  earliest  times ;  but  hitherto  it  may  have  been  a 
mere  poll-tax,  the  most  oppressive  mode  of  raising  a  revenue. 
Solon  absolutely  exempted  the  Thetes  from  direct  burthens,  and 
established  a  graduated  income-tax,  pressing  most  heavily  on  the 
wealthiest.     The  Pentacosiomedimni  were  taxed  at  the  full  value 


"  It  18  supposed  by  some  that  the 
income  was  to  be  in  every  case  derwed 
from  land,  but  I  agree  with  Mr.  Grote 
(yol.  iii.  p.  159)  that  this  is  very  un- 
likely. 

^  I  agree  with  Mr.  Grote  that  we 
are  bound  to  follow  the  authority  of 
the  ancients  on  this  point,  rather  than 
the  speculations  even  of  so  ingenious 
a  person  as  Bdokh.  (See  the  History 
of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  157,  158,  note.) 
Bp.  Thirlwall  inclines  to  follow  Bdckh 
(vol.  ii.  p.  87) .  So  Hermann  (Pol.  Ant. 
§  108). 

^  Mr.  Grote  denies  that  the  fourth 
class  can  really  have  borne  this  appel- 


lation, because  "  it  is  not  conoeiyable 
that  a  proprietor  whose  land  yielded 
to  him  a  clear  annual  return  of  100, 
120,  140,  or  180  drachms,  could  ever 
have  he&a.  designated  by  that  name  " 
(vol.  iii.  p.  159) .  But  a  class  is  named 
from  the  g^eral  character  of  those 
composing  it,  without  reference  to  a 
few  exceptional  oases.  And  all  the 
best  authorities  (Aristotle,  Plutarch, 
Pollux)  are  unanimous  on  the  point. 

*  Dem.  o.  Andrbt.  p.  588 ;  Flut.  Yit. 
Sol.  c.  19. 

»  Pint.  Vit.  Aristid.  c.  1. 

*  At.  Pol.  ii.  9. 
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of  their  property,  or  at  twelve  times  their  income ;  the  Hippeis  at 
one-sixth  less  than  the  full  value,  or  at  ten  times  their  income; 
the  Zengitee  at  one-half  the  rate  of  the  Hippeis,  or  at  five  times 
their  income.*  The  rate  of  tax  demanded  varied  from  time  to 
time,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  state ;  but  whatever  the  rate 
fixed  for  the  year,  the  Hippeus  paid  a  double  income-tax  compared 
with  the  Zengites,  and  the  Pentacosiomedimnns  more  than  socli 
doable  tax  by  two-fifths.  To  illustrate  familiarly,  if  the  Zeugites 
had  been  called  on  in  any  year  for  fivepence  in  the  pound  upon 
his  income,  the  Hippeus  would  have  had  to  pay  tenpence  in  the 
pound,  and  the  Pentacosiomedimnns  a  shilling.  Besides  this  gene- 
ral burthen,  the  occasional  and  irregular  expenses  of  the  Liturgies 
or  State  Services  were  thrown  entirely  upon  the  rich  citizens,* 
among  whom  they  were  distributed  according  to  some  system  which 
has  not  come  down  to  us. 

Had  the  revenue  of  the  state  been  derived  solely,  or  even  mainlj, 
from  the  property-tax,  great  dissatisfaction  would  probably  have 
been  felt  at  its  graduation,  as  well  as  at  the  exemption  from  it  of  the 
mass  of  the  citizens.  But  the  chief  and  only  permanent  sources  of 
revenue  at  Athens  were  the  state-property,^  which  was  no  burthen 
on  any  one,  and  the  duties  on  imports,®  to  which  all  alike  contri- 
buted. The  Eisphora,  or  property-tax,  was  rarely  levied,  and  only 
upon  occasions  of  difficulty ;  ^  so  that  it  corresponded  rather  to  the 
forced  loans  of  modem  states,  which  have  always  been  exacted  from 
the  rich,  than  to  any  part  of  the  regular  taxation. 

There  is  some  indication  that  in  the  timocratical  scheme  of  Solon 
at  Athens,  as  in  that  of  Servius  Tullius  at  Rome,  not  taxation  only, 
but  miHtary  duties  also,  were  apportioned  according  to  wealth,  and 
therefore  according  to  privilege.  But  the  graduation  in  this  case 
is  not  completely  made  out.     It  is  clear  that  the  second  class  fur- 


'See  Pollux,  viii.  180,  with  the 
explanation  of  BOckh  (Econom.  of 
Athens,  vol.  ii.  pp.  269.278),  which  is 
followed  bv  Biriiop  Thirlwail  (vol.  ii. 
pp.  88,  89),  by  Mr.  Giote  with  one 
exception  (vol.  iii.  pp.  156, 157),  and 
by  l5r.  Schmitz  (Smith's  Diet,  of  An- 
tiq.,  snb  voc.  Census) . 

^  On  the  antiquity  of  the  Liturgies, 
of.  Aristot.  CEoonom.  ii.  5.  In  later 
times,  no  one  oontribnted  to  them 
whose  property  was  under  three  talents 
(IssBus  de  F^h.  o.  80 ;  Dem.  o.  Aphob. 


p.  888).  If  this  was  the  original  role, 
they  can  have  fallen  only  upon  Fenta> 
oosiomedimni.  Mr.  Grote  says,  that 
they  "were  distributed  between  the 
members  of  the  (first)  three  classes  " 
(vol.  iii.  p.  160) ;  but  he  does  not  quote 
his  authority. 

'  BSokh,  vol.  ii.  pp.  9-28. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  23  et  seqq. 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  19  ;  Issbus  de  Biotoog. 
c.  57  ;  Antiph.  Tetral.  i.  12.  Compere 
BOckh,  vol.  ii.  p.  227,  and  K.  F.  Her- 
162. 
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nished  the  cavalry  of  the  Athenian  army,^^  and  the  third  class  its 
heavy-armed  infantry ; "  while  the  f onrth  formed  no  part  of  the 
regular  army,  only  serving  as  light  troops  upon  an  emergency.^  But 
nothing  is  said  concerning  the  military  obligations  of  the  first  class ; 
and  we  are  left  to  conjectnre  whether  they  were  legally  exempt 
from  all  service,  or  acted  as  cavalry  without  being  called  Hippeis, 
or  merely  furnished  the  officers  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  as  has 
sometimes  been  supposed.^  The  first  supposition  is  precluded  by 
the  whole  spirit  of  Greek  antiquity,  which  attached  the  profession 
of  arms  to  the  upper  classes  especially ;  ^  the  last  may  be  true  to 
some  extent,  but  will  not  be  a  sufficient  account  to  give  of  the 
whole  body.^  We  must  therefore  conclude  that  there  was  no  exact 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  first  and  second  classes  in  respect 
of  military  service,  but  that  both  alike  served  in  the  cavalry,^  and 
probably  with  the  same  equipment. 

28.  Besides  introducing  this  new  organization,  and  thereby  really 
establishing  a  species  of  moderate  democracy,^  Solon  instituted  the 
Pro-Bouleutic  Council,^  a  sort  of  committee  of  the  Ecclesia,  consist- 
ing of  400  citizens,  100  from  each  of  the  tribes,  whose  business  it 
was  to  prepare  all  measures  before  they  could  be  submitted  to  the 
Assembly,  to  convoke  it  when  necessary,  to  direct  its  proceedings, 
and  see  to  the  execution  of  its  decrees.  The  election  of  these  400 
persons,  as  well  as  that  of  the  archons,  was  entrusted  to  the  free 
vote  of  the  people,®  who  had  further  the  power  of  sitting  in  judg- 
ment on  the  archons  after  their  year  of  office,^  and  refusing  or  allow- 
ing their  admission  into  the  Areopagus.^ 

29.  These  are  the  chief  points  of  Solon's  constitution  on  which 


10  Flat.  Yit  Solon,  o.  18;  Aristoph. 
Eo.  548.568. 

"  This  evidently  foIlowB  from  the 
ordinary  exemption  of  the  Thetes  (see 
the  next  note),  combined  with  the 
cayalry  service  of  the  Hippeis. 

*  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  iii  §  20 ;  Thncjd. 
vi.  43 ;  Harpooration,  a4  roc.  Oirrcf . 

*  ThirlwaU,  yoI.  ii.  p.  SB, 

*  Gf.  Hermann's  Pol.  Ant.  §§  57, 67. 
^  Unless  we  believe  that  the  Hippeis 

were  in  the  time  of  Solon  under  100  (!), 
as  Andocides  declared  (de  Pace,  p.  92) ; 
in  which  case  the  Pentacodomedimni 
would  have  been  scarcely  so  many. 

'  See  Diet  of  Antiq.  p.  486.  Alci- 
biades,  who  mnst  have  belonged  to  the 


Pentacosiomedimni,  served  on  horse- 
back at  the  battle  of  Deliom  (Plat. 
Sympos.  p.  221,  B).  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  held  any  command. 

"  Arist.  Pol.  ii.  9 :  ''Eoixc  9^  26Xmy 
.  .  .  rhf  9rifAot^  tcoraffr^ffai'  And  again, 
'XiXmwa  hfUH  otovrcu  •  .  *  ZirifMOKporlnf 
KOfrturniirai  r^w  'rdrpioPf /Al^twra  koXAs 

7  So  Flntaroh  (Solon,  c.  19) ;  bnt 
Aristotle  says  (L  s.  o.)  that  he  foond 
the  Council  already  established.  This 
however  seems  scarcely  possible. 

»  Pint  Vit.  Sol.  1.  8.  c. 

*  Arist.  Pol.  iii.  6  (p.  90,  ed.  Tanchn.) . 
Oompare  ii.  9. 

^  Deinaroh,  o.  Demosth.  p.  97. 
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modem  writers  are  agreed.  They  constiiate  an  immense  advaaoe 
from  the  strict  oligarchy  which  he  found  established,  and  amply 
accomit  for  the  opinion  whidi  prevailed  widely  in  later  times  that 
Solon  was  the  trae  founder  of  the  democracy  at  Athens.  The  ex- 
tension of  real  citizenship  from  the  Eupatrids,  who  alone  can  be 
truly  said  to  have  possessed  it  previously,  to  all  members  of  the 
tribes ;  the  substitution  of  the  standard  of  wealth  for  that  of  birth, 
with  reference  even  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state ;  the  change 
in  the  mode  of  appointing  the  archons  from  nomination  by  the 
Eupatrids  to  free  election  by  the  Assembly  of  the  People ;  the  prac- 
tical introduction  of  the  cMvi^,  whereby  the  archons  became  really 
accountable  for  their  conduct  while  in  office ;  and  the  institution  of 
an  elective  council,  with  the  right  of  taking  the  initiative  in  legis- 
lation and  in  the  conduct  of  stairs,  must,  even  if  unaccompanied 
by  any  other  changes,  have  conferred  on  the  Athenians  a  measure 
of  liberty  and  self-government  which,  compared  with  their  former 
condition,  could  not  but  seem  absolute  democracy,  and  which,  even 
regarded  in  itself,  was  substantial  freedom.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  Solon  may  have  gone  further.  Plutarch '  and  Aristotle' 
expressly  ascribe  to  him  the  institution  of  the  Dicasteries  or  popular 
law-courts ;  and  the  Attic  orators  connect  his  name  with  almost  the 
whole  machinery  of  democracy,  as  it  existed  in  their  own  day.^    No 


'Yit.   Sol.  a  18:  ol  Xonrdi  wdrrts 

ical    Ziicd(9iv    iUpw    fur€7xov    rUs 
wokntias.    And  again,  t<ra  reus  ipx^^ 

rh  ZiKturHipiov  4^4<rtts  l8««c  rois  fiovKo- 

3  Mr.  Ghnote  cites  ArUfcotle  as  a 
witness  on  the  other  side.  He  believes 
that  in  the  passage  respecting  Solon 
(FoL  ii.  9,  §1  2,  8,  and  4),  the  last  sec- 
tion alone  (from  ^rrrm  8*  oh  Kctrh 
T^r  S^AfliiVf  to  oh  oi9€fda$  ipx^^  f^^^) 
contains  the  jadgment  of  Aristotle 
himself.  The  second  and  third  sec- 
tions (from  26kwpa  8*  lyioi  to  tls  riip  yvp 
9rifioKpariai')  contain,  he  says,  nothing 
but  the  opinion  of  certain  critics,  who 
praised  or  blamed  Solon,  with  their 
reasons  for  so  doing.  I  cannot  agree 
with  this  view.  In  section  2,  Aristotle 
passes  from  the  oblique  to  the  direct 
phrase  at  the  words  Uim  9h  26\wp,  and 


marks  by  this  that  he  turns  from  the 
statements  of  others  to  his  own  indg- 
ment.  The  passage  thus  introdnoed 
is  the  statement  oif  Aristotle  in  hm 
own  person,  and  entirely  precludes  all 
controversy  as  to  his  opinion.  Aris- 
totle says,  loucc  9h  'X6\ttp  iictun  fth 
MipXorra  vp^tpop  oit  jcaraXdcai^  rip 
Tf  fiovXiiP  ical  riip  rfir  iipx^^  tSp^fftp, 
rhp  9k  Brifiop  tcaraar^caif  rk 
ZiKaaripia  voi^cas  4k  irip^ 
r  mp.  Further,  it  is  to  me  inconceiv- 
able, that  if  Aristotle  could  have  freed 
Solon  from  the  blame  attached  to  him 
by  his  detractors,  solely  on  account  of 
his  settingup  the  Dicasteries,  by  simply 
saying,  *<  It  is  all  a  mistake — he  did 
not  set  them  up,''  he  should  not  have 
done  so. 

<  Of.  Dem.  c.  Timocr.  pp.  706,  707, 
and  p.  746 ;  ^schin.  c.  Gtes.  p.  429; 
c.  Leptin.  c  21 ;  Andocid.  de  Myst  i. 
p.  18,  6lo, 
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donbfc  there  is  in  snch  statmnents  more  or  less  of  inoorreotnees — a 
tendencj  to  concentrate  nndear  one  name  what  was  really  toattered 
oyer  a  larger  surfttoe,  and  at  the  same  time  to  dignify  with  antiquity 
-what  the  speakers  regard  as  important  in  the  democratical  system ; 
in  many  instances  too  it  is  dear  (as  Mr.  Grote  has  well  shown*) 
that  the  particular  points  of  the  system  whidi  are  ascribed  to  Solon 
belong  to  a  far  more  refined  and  advanced  age ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  seems  over  bold  to  set  aside  the  direct,  positiye,  and  cir- 
cumstantial statements  of  writers  like  Aristotle  and  Plutarch,  who 
both  make  the  establishment  of  the  law-courts  a  leading  feature  in 
the  Solonic  changes,  and  to  pronounce  that  he  did  absolutely  nothing 
in  this  matter,  because  the  entire  complex  system  which  existed  in 
the  time  of  Pericles  cannot  have  come  from  him.  We  are  bound  to 
believe,  on  two  such  authorities,'  that  the  idea  of  popular  trial 
originated  with  Solon,  and  that  some  machinery  was  introduced  by 
him  for  the  purpose.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  entire  demo- 
cratical system  of  later  times  had  its  germs  in  his  legislation,  with 
only  two  exceptions  of  any  importance — viz.,  ostracism  and  election 
by  lot. 

30.  If  the  democratic  character  of  the  Solonian  constitution  has 
been  insufficiently  apprehended  by  some  of  our  writers,  by  others 
it  has  undoubtedly  been  exaggerated  to  a  still  greater  extent. 
To  ascribe  td  Solon  (as  Bishop  Thirlwall  does^)  the  full  organiza- 
tion of  the  HelisBa,  as  it  appears  in  the  time  of  the  orators,  the 
institution  of  the  Heliastic  oath,  of  the  Nomothets  and  Syndics, 
and  of  that  bulwark  of  the  later  constitution,  the  ypnpii  irapw6fMy^ 
is  to  misunderstand  altogether  his  position  in  Athenian  con- 
stitutional history,  and  to  fail  in  distinguishing  the  spirit  of  his 
legislation  from  that  of  Clisthenes.  The  democracy  is  bom  under 
Solon,  but  it  is  bom  an  infant — ^not,  like  Minerva,  full  grown. 
Under  Clisthenes  it  attains  to  adolescence,  under  Pericles  to  matu- 
rity.   It  is  an  error  of  the  most  serious  kind  to  ascribe  to  the  simple 


»  Hietof  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  162-166. 

*  It  ehonld  also  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  (according  to  Aristotle,  1.  a.  o.) 
there  was  a  general  agreement  on  the 
subject.  The  only  question  between 
Solon's  critics  was,  whether  he  had 
done  weU  or  ill  in  establishing  the 
Dicasteries.  Mr.  Grote  regards  Hero- 
dotus as  "  positivelj  contradicting  the 
supposition  "  (vol.  iii.  p.  167) ;  but  the 


passage  adduced  in  proof  (v.  69)  is 
misq^ioted  and  mistranslated.  Hero- 
dotus does  not  BAjrhv  *A9iiyalwu  J^/ioir, 
TfMJTcpor  icmtfftiimp    wdtnuw,  but    rhr 

Vihna  irphs  r^¥  kwvrw  yuoipoM  irpo<r9$^ 
Kccro,  and  iarwafiivw  does  not  mean 
"excluded    from  office,"  but    "con- 
temned by  him." 
^  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii  pp.  44.46. 
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and  comparatively  rude  time  of  Solon  wliat  have  tmly  been  called 
"  the  last  refinements  and  elaborations  of  tbe  democratical  mind  of 
Athens."  ^  These  refinements  no  doubt  grew  up  gradually  between 
the  ages  of  Clisthenes  and  Pericles,  being  the  inventions  of  various 
authors  during  the  gradual  development  of  the  democratic  idea. 

31.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  in  one  respect  even  Mr.  Grote 
has  not  given  Solon  credit  for  a  more  liberal  legislation  than  csai 
be  rightly  assigned  to  him.  He  considers  him  to  have  recognized 
as  citizens,  not  the  members  of  the  four  old  tribes  only,  but  all  the 
free  inhabitants  of  Attica,  except  actual  aliens.  Such  persons,  he 
says,  though  not  eligible  for  councillors,  nor  for  archons,  and  there- 
fore incapable  of  entering  the  Areopagus,  "  were  citizens,  and  could 
give  their  votes  for  archons  and  senators,  and  also  take  part  in  the 
annual  decision  of  their  accountability,  besides  being  entitled  to 
claim  redress  for  wrongs  in  their  own  persons."'  To  me  it  seems 
that  the  admission  of  these  persons  to  citizenship  at  this  time  is 
highly  improbable,  and  that,  if  it  had  been  a  part  of  the  Solonian 
scheme,  we  must  have  found  distinct  mention  of  it.^  I  cannot  but 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  main  differences  between  the  Solonian  and 
Clisthenic  constitutions,  that  the  former  left  untouched  the  condi- 
tions of  citizenship,  and  merely  made  alterations  in  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  those  already  acknowledged  to  be  citizens ;  while  the 
latter  adpiitted  into  the  citizen  body  classes  never  before  recognized 
as  worthy  of  belonging  to  it.  Mr.  Ghrote  in  his  account  of  the 
Clisthenic  legislation  seems  to  admit  all  that  is  here  contended  for ; 
but  his  statements  in  that  place  appear  to  me  wholly  inconsistent 
with  those  contained  in  his  account  of  the  Solonian  laws  and  con- 
stitution.'   The  point  is  one  of  importance  in  any  estimate  that  we 


*  Grote*8  Hist,  of  Greece,  yol.  iii. 
p.  164. 

»  Ibid.  pp.  175, 176. 

^  As  we  do  find  in  the  osise  of  Clis- 
thenes, though  BO  much  less  is  told  as 
of  him  than  of  Solon.  (See  Arist.  Pol. 
iii.  1 :  K\€ur$4vris  fitrh.  tV  *'"«»'  rvodv' 
vuv  ixfioKiiv  iroXXohs  4^ux4r€vff9  ^twovs 
Kol  9o6\ovs  fitroiKovs.) 

^  In  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  third 
Yolome,  Mr.  Grote  discnsses  the 
"  statns,  under  the  Solonian  constitu- 
tion, of  persons  not  included  in  the 
gentes  and  phratries" — and  having 
decided  that  they  could  not  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Pro-Bouleutic  Council,  nor 


Archons,  nor  (consequently)  members 
of  the  CJourt  of  Areopagus,  he  sajs — 
"There  remained  only  the  public 
assembly,  in  which  an  Athenian,  not 
a  memb^  of  these  tribes,  could  take 
part ;  yet  he  was  a  citizen^  since  he 
could  give  his  vote  for  archoris  and 
senaiorsj  and  could  take  part  in  the 
annual  decision  of  their  accountability, 
besides  being  entitled  to  claim  redress 
for  wrong  from  the  archons,  in  his 
own  person,  while  the  alien  could  only 
do  so  through  the  intervention  of  an 
avouching  citizen  or  Prostates.  It 
seems,  therefore,  that  all  persons  not 
included  in  the  four  triheSf  whatever 
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attempt  to  form  of  the  tme  character  of  either  system,  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  without  necessity  a  donbt  should  be  allowed  to 
rest  upon  it. 

32.  To  give  a  complete  account  of  the  laws  of  Solon  would  ex- 
pand this  Essay  beyond  all  reasonable  limits.  It  is  also  entirely 
unnecessary,  as  an  admirable  digest  is  contained  in  the  work  of 
Mr.  Grote.'  Reference  will  here  be  made  only  to  tiiose  cases  where 
his  enactments  had  a  special  bearing  upon  the  existing  condition  of 
parties,  or  had  otherwise  a  political  rather  than  a  social  import. 

(i.)  The  outcry  raised  by  the  severity  of  Draco's  laws  was  met 
by  their  abolition,  except  in  the  case  of  homicide,  where  his  enact- 
ments were  maintained.*  Capital  punishment  was  probably  limited 
to  this  single  case,  or,  if  extended  beyond  it,  was  attached  only  to 
one  or  two  other  crimes  of  especial  heinousness.^  Solon's  penalty 
for  theft  was  to  force  the  robber  to  restore  twofold.*  Inferior 
offences,  as  libel,  seduction,  &c.,  were  punished  by  fines  of  greater 
or  less  magnitude.''  Even  rape  was  only  made  punishable  by  a 
fine;*  but  adulterers  might  be  killed  by  any  one  who  caught  them 
in  the  act.*  Adulteresses  also  were  placed  under  certain  disabilities, 
constituting  a  species  of  infamy  (An/Ja).^ 


their  grade  of  fortune  might  be,  were 
on  the  same  level  in  respect  to  political 
privileges  as  the  fourth  and  poorest 
class  of  the  Solonian  census,**  Bat  in 
the  thirty -first  chapter  of  his  fourth 
Yolome  (p.  169)  Mr.  Grote  expresses 
himself  as  follows  : — "  The  political 
franchise,  or  the  character  of  an 
Athenian  citizen,  both  before  and 
since  Solon,  had  been  confined  to  the 
primitive  fou/r  Ionic  tribes,  each  of 
which  was  an  aggregate  of  so  many 
close  cori)orations  or  qnasi-famihes — 
the  gentes  and  the  phratries :  none  of 
the  residents  in  Attica,  therefore,  em- 
cept  those  included  in  some  gens  or 
phratry,  had  any  part  in  the  political 
franchise** 

Bp.  Thirlwall  is  consistent,  bat  (as 
I  tlunk)  wrong.  He  regards  Solon's 
system  as  having  made  "  room  for  all 
freemen  *'  (vol.  ii.  p.  39)  ;  and  Clis. 
thenes  as  only  having  enfranchised  a 
nomber  of  '* aliens"  and  "slaves" 
(ibid.  p.  74).  On  the  trae  meaning 
of  the  passage  in  Aristotle  to  which 
he  refers   (qaoted  above  in  note*), 


see  Mr.  Grote's  note,  vol.  iv.  pp.  170, 
171. 
'  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  177-194. 

*  Plat.  Vit.  Sol.  c.  17. 

'  According  to  ^schines  (o.  Ti- 
march.  p.  40)  the  procarer  in  a  case 
of  sednction  was  ponished  by  death. 
Perhaps  sacrilege  was  so  ponished,  as 
it  ceriunly  was  both  earUer  and  later 
(comp.  Plat.  Sol.  c.  17  with  Lys.  pro 
CaU.p.  186). 

*  Aal.  GelL  xi.  18.  The  old  Boman 
law  was  the  same  (Cat  de  Be  Bast. 
Proem.). 

'  Sedaotion  by  a  fine  of  twenty 
drachms,  as  some  onderstand  Platarch 
(Vit.  Sol.  o.  23.  See  Mr.  Grote's 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  185,  and  Langhome's 
Platarch,  vol.  i.  p.  278) ;  libel,  by  a  fine 
of  five  drachms  (Plat.  Sol.  Vit.  c.  21). 

8  Plat.  Vit  Sol.  c.  23.  The  fine  in 
this  case  was  100  drachms,  or  one 
mina,  a  fifth  of  the  yearly  income  of  a 
Pentacosiomedimnns. 

»  Ibid.  1.  8.  c. 

>  -ZEschin.  c.  Timarch.  pp.  176, 177, 
ed.  Beiske. 
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(iL)  A  oertain  nnmber  of  Solon's  r^^latioiiB  seesa  to  bave  been 
aimed  especiall j  at  increasing  the  population  of  Attica.  Marriage 
was  encouraged  hj  a  law  which  released  iUegitimate  children  from 
the  necessity  of  supporting  their  parents.'  Cohabitation  after  mar- 
riage was  made  compolsoij  in  certain  cases.'  Dowries  were  secnred 
to  females  as  a  matter  of  right.*  That  Attica  might  be  able  to  support 
a  larger  population,  no  agricultural  produce  was  allowed  to  be  re- 
ported, except  oliye-oil ;  all  the  rest  ?ras  to  be  consumed  at  home.* 
Trade  and  manufactures  were  honoured  and  encouraged,  to  famish 
a  means  of  subsistence  to  a  larger  number  than  could  have  drawn 
their  liying  from  the  soil.*  Foreigners  were  invited  to  settle  per- 
manently in  Attica  by  the  hope  of  enfranchisement,  i£  they  entirely 
gave  up  their  native  country,  and  brought  with  them  a  nsefol 
trade.'  It  is  evident  that  the  legislator  sought  both  to  attract 
settlers  from  abroad  and  to  stimulate  the  growth  and  increase 
of  the  native  population.  He  saw  that  Attica,  with  her  narrow 
Umits  and  poor  soil,  could  never  be  great  so  long  as  she  was 
purely  or  even  mainly  agriculturaL  He  conceived  the  idea  of 
a  manufacturing  and  commercial  development  of  his  state,  being 
aware,  from  the  example  of  Corinth,  and  perhaps  of  Megara, 
that  by  such  means  a  scant  territory  might  be  made  to  shelter  a 
great  power. 

(iii.)  The  law  of  Solon  which  has  provoked  most  comment '  is 
that  which  punished  with  infamy  (iri/ua)  the  man  who  remained 
neuter  in  a  sedition.  In  the  free  states  of  modem  Europe  partisan- 
ship is  viewed  generally  with  disfavour,  and  the  public  safety  is 
supposed  to  depend  in  a  great  degree  on  the  number  of  moderate 
citizens  who  eschew  party  and  look  with  a  dispassionate  eye  on  the 
strife  of  those  engaged  in  political  life.  But  the  case  was  different 
in  the  communities  of  ancient  Q-reece.  There  indifference  was  dis- 
liked ;  to  keep  aloof  from  state  affairs  was  considered  a  dereliction 


«  Pint.  Vit.  SoL  c.  22. 
» Ibid.  c.  20. 

*  Isasns  de  Pyrrh.  c.  39 ;  Harpocrat. 
ad  voc.  iTrrof.  Solon  forbade  expen. 
give  trousseaiuB  {^tprds.  Pint.  Sol.  c 
20)  ;  bnt  this  law  did  not  affect  the 
dowry  (irpoaca). 

*  Pint.  Vit.  Sol.  c.  24. 
«  Ibid.  c.  22. 

7  Ibid.  c.  24. 

*  Plntaroh  caHs  it  rw  aurov  p6imv 


XBiov  fidXurra  icol  mpdSo^oif  (Vit.  Sol 
o.  20),  and  in  one  place  coiulemnB  it 
altogether  (de  Ser.  Nnm.  Vind,  iL 
p.  550).  Anlns  Gellins,  on  the  other 
hand,  warmly  oommends  it  in  his  Nootee 
AtticsD  (ii.  12).  Montesqnieu  in  his 
Esprit  des  Lcis  (xxix.  3),  and  Mr. 
Grote  in  his  History  (vol.  iii.  pp.  190. 
194)  defend  it  as  necessary  under  ih4 
eirctimstanees  of  the  time. 
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of  duty ;  to  take  no  side  in  politics  was  thongbt  to  prove  a  cold  and 
selfish  temper,  careless  of  the  wel&tre  of  others.'  The  canse  of  the 
difference  lies  partly  in  the  far  greater  size  of  the  modem  states, 
which  renders  it  at  once  impossible  for  the  bnlk  of  the  citizens  to 
occupy  themselves  in  political  life,  and  safe  for  them  to  abstain, 
since  their  miass  is  too  great  to  be  readily  overpowered  by  the  vio- 
lence of  a  small  knot  of  agitators.  It  lies  partly  also  in  the  different 
conception  entertained  by  the  ancients  and  the  modems  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  state  and  the  individual.^  With  us  the  individual 
is  paramount — the  state  is  a  mere  machinery  for  his  convenience ; 
with  them  the  state  was  all  in  all,  and  the  individual  existed  only 
because  the  state  could  not  exist  without  him.^  Solon  therefore 
did  nothing  strange  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries,  or  of  his 
countrymen  (so  long  as  they  continued  Greeks,  and  were  not 
Komanized^),  when  he  enacted  the  law  in  question.  He  did  but 
attach  a  legal  penalty  to  conduct  abready  condemned  by  public 
opinion.  And  the  penalty  was  not  one  of  great  severity.*  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  perpetual  irifila,  or  more  than 
that  gentle  pressure  which  was  often  used  as  a  means  of  compelling 
a  man  to  submit  to  the  laws.^  No  doubt  the  sufferer  could  at  any 
moment  terminate  it,  simply  by  choosing  his  side.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  law  only  came  into  force  when  there  was  an 
actual  sedition,^  Public  opinion  was  opposed  to  all  abstinence  from 
politics,  even  in  the  quietest  times;  but  Solon  did  not  make  such 
abstinence  penal  until  the  state  was  in  danger.  Indifference  at 
such  a  time  might  well  be  regarded  as  not  blameworthy  merely,  but 
criminal.  And  Solon  no  doubt  looked  as  much  to  expediency  as  to 
justice.     He  wished  to  end  such  seditions  by  throwing  a  decisive 


*  Hence  in  a  g^^eat  meastire  the 
mipopnlaritj  of  Socrates,  and  of  the 
philosophers  generally.  (See  Aris- 
toph.  Nub.  ;  Plat.  Gorg.  p.  486,  B,  C.  j 
EepubL  vi.  §§  4-10 ;  Xen.  Mem.  i.  tI. 
§15;  Ac.) 

^  K.  F.  Hermann  has  some  jndiciooB 
remarks  on  this  subject  (PoL  Ant. 
§  61). 

»  Ar.  Pol.  L  1  (p.  4,  ecL  Tanchn.). 

«  Plutarch  (Vit.  Sol.  o.  20)'  speaks 
as  a  Roman — and  not  only  so,  but  as 
a  Roman  of  the  time  of  the  Empire, 
when  such  a  law  would  no  doubt  have 
seemed  "  strange." 

VOL.  III. 


^  Anlus  (lellius  undoubtedly  exag« 
gyrates,  when,  professing  to  g^ve  the 
exact  words  of  the  law  (N.  A.  ii  12), 
he  speaks  of  the  man  who  came  under 
its  operation  as  losing  his  houses,  his 
country,  and  his  estates ;  and  also  as 
sent  into  exile.  The  punishment  was, 
at  the  utmost,  &rift(a,  which  did  not 
involve  either  exile  or  loss  of  pro- 
perty. 

*  Cf .  Diet,  of  Antiq.  ad  too,  irifJa 
(p.  169,  a). 

*  li6fios  6  K9\rOup  irifiop  cTroi  rhv 

99V  (flut.  Vit  SoL  L  20). 

2d 
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weight  on  one  side  or  the  other,  judging  rightly  that  the  masa  of 
cahn  and  dispassionate  persons  would  probably  decide  alike,  and, 
when  compelled  to  choose,  would  go  over  in  a  body  to  one  of  the 
competitors,  whose  influence  would  thus  become  irresistible.  He 
saw  too,  we  may  be  sure,  that  their  accession  would  coniniODly  he 
to  the  more  moderate  of  the  rivals,  who  would  attract  to  him  thoae 
of  a  like  temperament. 

83.  The  legislation  of  Solon  was  followed  by  an  interval  ^  of  pro- 
found repose.  His  changes  were  accepted — even  those  which  pressed 
most  hardly  upon  certain  classes — ^if  not  with  full  satisfaction,  yet 
with  general  and  complete  acquiescence.^  The  council  and  the 
archons,  as  representatives  of  the  nation,  swore  to  maintain  them;* 
and  no  opposition  showed  itself  from  any  quarter.  Objections,  how- 
ever, after  a  while  began  to  be  felt  against  portions  of  the  system. 
As  no  party  had  been  violently  offended  by  the  alterations,  so  none 
had  been  much  gratified.  Solon's  Fragments  are  enough  to  show 
that  during  his  lifetime  he  derived  but  little  credit  from  his  labonre. 
Some  called  him  a  fool  for  not  having  made  himself  tyrant ;  ^  others 
accused  him  of  undue  concessions  to  the  mob ;  others  again  main- 
tained that  he  had  not  given  any  real  relief  to  the  poorer  classes.* 
Solon  complains  of  the  impossibility  of  pleasing  every  one,*  of  ihe 
angry  looks  which  former  flatterers  cast  at  him,  and  of  the  general 
hostility  which  he  saw  in  men's  countenances.*  He  labours  to  de- 
fend himself  from  opposite  attacks,  insistiug  on  the  moderation  of 
the  course  which  he  had  pursued,  and  the  value  of  the  protection 
which  he  had  afforded.^  It  seems  that  at  length  he  grew  weary  of 
defending  himself  and  his  leg^lation  from  attack,  and,  quitting 
Athens  about  the  year  B.C.  670,  proceeded  upon  his  travels,  having 


7  If  we  accept  B.C.  594  as  the  date 
of  the  Solonio  legislation,  we  must 
suppose  a  space  of  34  years — above  a 
geneiution—dnring  which  the  history 
of  Athens  is  a  blank.  If  the  more 
probable  date  of  b.c.  583  be  taken,  we 
shall  rednce  the  interval  to  23  years. 

«  Pint  Vit.  Sol.  c.  16,  and  a  25. 

•  Ibid.  c.  26. 

*  See  Fragment  xzy.  of  Gaisford's 
edition,  which  begins  thos — 

OvK  t^v  T6Kt»vj3a9v^t»v,  ovii  /SovXnciv  av^P* 
i^$\A  fap  Btov  6t66vrott  ainbt  ovk  l6i$aro. 

In  another   place  Solon  defends  his 


condoct  in  declining  to  seize  the  sove- 
reignty, and  says  he  is  not  ashamed 
of  it  (Fr.  xxvii.). 

*  Plutarch  says,  4pc<rcr  o^rr/poir, 
&XA'  iX^wfitrt  fikv  robs  TrXovctovt  irrX^ 
rii  avfi$6Xai<i,  ical  fioikXop  tri  rohs  ir^- 
TOf,  tri  y^s  ivaSafffi^  oifK  ^irofija-cr 
(Vit.  Sol.  c.  16). 

'  Fr.     vii. :    tprfijuaffw    iw    fuyd\ms 

*  Fr.  xxvi  .— 

Xavva  nh/  tot*  k^pdaawro,  vvv  d*  ifioi  x^Xor* 

fxevot 
Ko^iv  l}^a\noU  bpmoi  ircirrev  mcrt  iifio** 

*  See  Fragments  xx.  and  xzi. 
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first  (according  to  some  ^)  taken  an  oatli  of  tlie  nation  tliat  for  ten 
years  they  wonld  make  no  cliange  in  his  laws.  He  trusted  that  by 
tlie  expiration  of  the  period  named  they  wonld  have  become  fami- 
liarised with  his  system,^  and  wonld  have  ceased  to  wish  for  altera- 
tion. In  this  confidence  he  left  them,  feeling  that  were  he  to  stay  he 
might  be  asked  to  dispense  them  from  their  oath— a  request  which, 
if  preferred  by  the  general  voice,  he  could  not  possibly  have  resisted. 
34.  On  the  departure  of  Solon,  the  ^tions  which  he  had  taken 
no  measures  to  suppress,  but  which  his  personal  influence  had  suf- 
ficed to  keep  in  abeyance,  immediately  revived.  The  parties  of  the 
plain,  the  sea-coast,  and  the  highlands,  again  showed  themselves, 
and  resumed  their  contentions.^  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the 
aim  of  the  Pedieis  was  to  abolish  the  timocratical  constitution  of 
Solon,  and  to  reinstate  the  Eupatrids  in  their  sole  and  undivided 
authority.  They  would  consist  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Eupatrids 
themselves,  the  proprietors  of  the  fertile  lands  about  Athens  and 
Eleusis,  together  with  their  hangers-on  and  friends,  and  would  form 
the  party  of  the  Reaction,  which  dreamt  of  cancelling  the  past  by  a 
few  strokes  of  the  pen  or  of  the  sword,  and  of  returning  to  the  good 
old  days  of  Megacles  and  Draco.  Their  leader  was  a  certain 
Lycurgus,*  a  member  of  a  Eupatrid  family  otherwise  unknown  to 
ns,  but  which  Herodotus  seems  to  regard  as  famiHar  to  his  readers^ 


•  Herod,  i.  29.  Plutarch  bajb  no- 
thing of  any  pledge  at  the  time  of  his 
going  abroad,  bnt  relates  that  his  laws 
were  originally  made  to  continue  in 
force  100  years  (Vit  Solon,  o.  25,  ad 
init.). 

'"HAiriff  yiip  iw\  ry  XP^^'V  foW^ 
ical  Tohs  »6iiovs  aJtnohs  ftrtorBai  <rvtrfi$9is 
(ibid.  o.  25,  ad  fin.). 

«  Rut.  Vit.  Sol.  c.  29 ;  Herod,  i.  59. 
Compare  §  19  of  this  Essay,  p.  384. 

•Herod.  1.  s.  c.  5  Pint.  Vit.  Sol. 
1.  s.  c. 

*  The  expression  of  Herodotns  is 
remarkable,  thongh  it  has  not  yet,  I 
believe,  attracted  attention.  He  in- 
troduces Lycnrg^  for  the  first  time  to 
his  readers  under  the  name  of  Avico^p- 
yov  *ApiffroXait9ti0,  It  has  generally 
been  supposed  that  the  latter  word 
is  simply  the  name  of  Lycurgus'  father, 
who  is  therefore  called,  by  most  com- 
mentators, Aristolatdes,  or  Aristo- 
laTdas.     (See  the  Latin  translation  of 


Schweigh&user,  the  Index  of  B&hr,  the 
German  translation  of  Lange,  the 
French  of  Larcher,  and  the  English  of 
Isaac  Taylor  and  Beloe.)  But  in  the 
first  place,  Herodotus  very  rarely 
omits  the  article  between  the  name  of 
a  son  and  his  father,  and  never,  I 
believe,  where  they  are  in  the  same 
case.  Secondly,  in  the  passage  under 
consideration,  the  name  of  Lycurgus 
is  accompanied  by  another  which  has 
the  article — r&v  fi^y  itpottrr&ros  Mc- 
y€ue\4os  rod  *AKicfAa(^woSy  r&v  8i  .  .  . 
AvKo^pyov  *A  p  1 0"  r  0  A  atS  c  w.  It  is  in- 
conceivable therefore  that  the  omis- 
sion should  hare  been  made  in  the  one 
case,  and  not  in  the  other,  unless  to 
mark  a  change  in  the  construction.  I 
regard  'AptaroKed^tw  as  in  apposition 
with  AvKoipyov — and  I  translate  "an 
Aristolald,"  or  "  one  of  the  Aristolalds '' 
— ^understanding  the  reference  to  be  to 
a  Gens  (y^yos)  well  known  at  the  time, 
though  we  have  no  other  notice  of  it. 
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— ihe  ftiinilj  of  the  Aristolaids.  Against  them  were  ranged  the 
Parali,  or  party  of  the  sea-coast,  the  mercantile  and  commercial 
class  in  Athens  and  in  the  various  ports,  consisting  in  part  of  Enpa- 
trids,  but  mainlj  of  those  who  owed  everything  to  the  legislation  of 
Solon,  and  whom  his  timocratical  system  especiallj  favoured.  ^Theee 
had  at  their  head  the  Alcmaeonid  Megacles,  a  grandson  of  the 
archon,  and  formed  the  Conservative  party  of  the  time,  which  was 
content  with  the  existing  constitution,  and  wished  for  nothing  hut 
to  maintain  it.  The  Hyperacrii  were  the  party  of  the  Movement, 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  poor  yeomen  and  labourers,  who  with  difflcultj 
got  a  living  from  the  land  in  the  barren  cantons  of  the  east  and 
north,  and  consequently  only  recognised  in  the  Solonian  constitution 
as  Thetes,  debarred  from  office  under  his  system,  and  perhaps  disi^ 
pointed  that  he  had  done  no  more  for  them  than  to  cancel  their 
debts;'  they  were  anxious  for  changes  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
those  desired  by  the  Pedieis,  demanding  probably  some  such  reforms 
as  those  which  Clisthenes,  half  a  century  later,  accomplished.  As 
frequently  happens  with  the  democratical  party  in  its  earlier  strug- 
gles, they  were  at  a  loss  for  a  head,  and  hence  they  readily  accepted 
the  ofEer  of  Pisistratus  to  lead  them,  though  he  was  previously 
known  only  by  his  military  talents^  and  by  his  relationship  to 
Solon,  which  can  scarcely  have  been  at  this  time  a  ground  of  popu- 
larity. The  three  parties  were  organised,  we  are  told,  and  had 
begun  a  furious  contention,  when  Solon  returned  from  his 
travels.^  He  saw  the  danger  of  the  crisis,  detected  the  ambition  of 
his  kinsman,  and  strenuously  exerted  himself,  both  by  entreaties 
addressed  privately  to  the  leaders,*  and  warnings  given  openly  to 
the  people,^  to  avert  the  coming  revolution.  But  his  efforts  were 
unavailing.  His  long  absence  and  his  advanced  age  alike  tended  to 
weaken  his  authority ;  the  chiefs  paid  no  heed  to  his  prayers,  and 
the  people  thought  little  of  his  warnings.  He  was  compelled  to 
witness  sorrowfully  the  fulfilment  of  his  worst  anticipations  by  the 
success  of  the  artifice  which  made  Pisistratus  tyrant  of  Athens.^ 
Even  then  he  did  not  compromise  his  character  or  bate  his  freedom 


'  See  note  •  on  page  402. 

'  Snpra,  page  387. 

*Plut.  Vit.  Sol.  c  29.  Laertius 
follows  a  different  tradition.  He 
makes  Solon  qnit  Athens  on  acoonnt  of 
the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus,  and  refuse 
to  return  tidther  (i.  §  50,  and  §  67). 


»  Pint.  SoL  1.  s.  o. 

*  See  Fragments  xvii.  and  xriii., 
and  compare  Pint.  Yit  SoL  o.  30; 
Diog.  Laert.  i.  §  4Q, 

f  Herodotus,  i.  59 ;  Hut.  Vit  Sol 
1.  s.a 
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of  speech.  Daring  tbe  short  time  that  he  soryiyed  the  usurpation, 
which  seems  to  haye  been  little  more  than  a  jear,^  he  continued  to 
reproach  the  Athenians  with  their  tameness  and  foUj,  and  to 
remind  them  that  their  own  hands  had  placed  the  joke  of  seryitnde 
upon  their  necks.* 

35.  The  tyranny  of  Pisistratas  and  his  sons  occupied  a  space  of 
almost  exactly  half  a  century.^  As  Herodotus  giyes  a  tolerably  full 
account  of  this  period,'  and  as  it  has  been  amply  discussed  by 
modem  writerss,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  a  connected  yiew 
of  it  here.  The  **  early**  History  of  Athens — ^its  dark  and  unfamiliar 
period — may  indeed  be  considered  to  end  with  Solon,  who  stands 
at  the  close  of  the  archaic  state  of  things,  and  at  the  commencement 
of  that  new  phase  which  has  been  forcibly  and  truly  said  to  be  more 
modem  than  ancient.  For  this  latter  period,  so  fer  as  it  falls  within 
the  space  coyered  by  our  author,  such  illustration  as  seemed  neces- 
sary is  giyen  in  the  foot-notes.^  Those  who  require  more  are  referred 
to  the  thirtieth  and  thirty-first  chapters  of  Mr.  Grote's  History, 
which  contain  the  most  accurate  digest  of  the  ancient  authorities, 
and  the  most  philosophical  comment  upon  them,  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  range  of  modem  literature. 


•  Pint.  Vit.  Sol.  ad  fin.  Compare 
Glinlon,  F.  H.  ii.  p.  366,  and  Qrote,  iii. 
p.  208. 

•  See  Fragment  xix. : — 

E«  6i  irtir6v$art  ittva  it*  Ifxtripriv  KaKSrrirat 
Mil  ri  0toU  TovTMv  fxoipav  iira/xip^pert. 

Ainoi  fap  rovrovt  n^^n^artt  pvaia  dorrctf 
Kai  did  rovra  KoKip  ^otcctc  bov\o<rwn*- 

•  From  B.C.  560  to  B.C.  510.  It  was 
not,    however,  oontinnons.      On    the 


probable  arrangement  of  the  seyeral 
reigns  and  exiles  of  Pisistratns,  see 
Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  Append,  c.  ii. 

'  Book  i.  chs.  59-64,  and  Book  v. 
chs.  65-65.  Compare  also,  v.  94;  vi. 
103 ;  vii.  6 ;  Ac. 

'  See  especially  the  notes  to  Book  i. 
chs.  63,  64 ;  Book  iii.  ch.  60,  note  *• ; 
Book  V.  chs.  66,  65,  66,  69,  97;  Book 
vi.  ch.  103 ;  and  Book  viii.  ch.  79. 
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1.  Abistagoras,  the  author  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  perished  in 
the  way  which  I  have  described.    Meanwhile,  Histiseas,  tyrant 
of  Miletus,  who  had  been  allowed  by  Darius  to  leave  Susa, 
came  down  to  Sardis.    On  his  arrival,  being  asked  by  Arta- 
phemes,  the  Sardian  satrap,  what  he  thought  was  the  reason 
that  the  lonians  had  rebelled,  he  made  answer  that  he  could 
not  conceive,  and  it  had  astonished  him  greatly,  pretending 
to  be  quite  unconscious  of  the  yrhole  business.    Artaphernes, 
however,  who  perceived  that  he  was  dealing  dishonestly,  and 
who  had  in  fact  full  knowledge  of  the  whole  history  of  the 
outbreak,  said  to  him,  '*  I  will  teU  thee  how  the  ease  stands, 
HistisBUs :  this  shoe  is  of  thy  stitching ;  Aristagoras  has  but 
put  it  on." 

2.  Such  was  the  remark  made  by  Artaphernes  concerning 
the  rebellion.  Histiseus,  alarmed  at  the  knowledge  which  he 
displayed,  so  soon  as  night  feU,  fled  away  to  the  coast.  Thus 
he  forfeited  his  word  to  Darius ;  for  though  he  had  pledged 
himself  to  bring  Sardinia,  the  biggest  island  in  the  whole 
world,  under  the  Persian  yoke,^  he  in  reality  sought  to  obtain 


*  Vide  supra,  v.  106.    "  An  expedi- 
tion against  Sardinia,"  as  Mr.  Grote 
obserres,  "  seems  to  have  been  among 
the  favourite    fancies   of    the    lonio 
>  Greeks  of  that  day."    (Hist,  of  Greece, 


vol.  iv.  p.  400;  and  compare  snprs, 
i.  170,  V.  124^  and  Paosan.  iv.  zxiii. 
§  4.)  It  is  cnrions  that  it  was  never 
realized.  While  the  coasts  of  Sicilj, 
Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain  were  studded 
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the  direction  of  the  war  against  the  king.  Grossing  over  to 
Chios,  he  was  there  laid  in  bonds  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
accused  him  of  intending  some  mischief  against  them  in  the 
interest  of  Darius.  However,  when  the  whole  truth  was  laid 
before  them,  and  they  found  that  Histiaeus  was  in  reality  a  foe 
to  the  king,  they  forthwith  set  him  at  large  again. 

8.  After  this  the  lonians  inquired  of  him  for  what  reason 
he  had  so  strongly  urged  Aristagoras  to  revolt  from  the  king, 
thereby  doing  their  nation  so  ill  a  service.  In  reply,  he  took 
good  care  not  to  disclose  to  them  the  real  cause,  but  told  them 
that  King  Darius  had  intended  to  remove  the  Phoenicians  from 
their  own  country,  and  place  them  in  Ionia,  while  he  planted 
the  lonians  in  Phcenicia,  and  that  it  was  for  this  reason  he 
sent  Aristagoras  the  order.  Now  it  was  not  true  that  the 
king  had  entertained  any  such  intention,  but  Histiseus  sue* 
ceeded  hereby  in  arousing  the  fears  of  the  lonians.^ 

4.  After  this,  Histiseus,  by  means  of  a  certain  Hermippus, 
a  native  of  Atameus,^  sent  letters  to  many  of  the  Persians  in 
Sardis,  who  had  before  held  some  discourse  with  him  concern- 
ing a  revolt.  Hermippus,  however,  instead  of  conveying  them 
to  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  delivered  them 
into  the  hands  of  Artaphernes,  who,  perceiving  what  was  on 
foot,  commanded  Hermippus  to  deliver  the  letters  acording  to 
their  addresses,  and  then  bring  him  back  the  answers  which 
were  sent  to  Histiseus.     The  traitors  being  in  this  way  dis- 


with  colonies  from  Greece,  and  even 
Corsica  had  at  least  one  settlement  of 
some  note  (Alalia),  Sardinia,  notwith- 
standing its  g^at  fertility  (Strabo,  y. 
p.  318 ;  Cic.  Leg.  Man.  12 ;  Polyb.  i. 
79)  and  convenient  position,  appears 
(nnless  we  believe  the  tale  of  lolaus, 
Pansan.  z.  17 ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc. 
*OK0ia)  never  to  have  attracted  a  single 
Hellenic  colony.  Perhaps  the  power 
of  Carthage  was  folly  established  there 
before  the  Greeks  became  familiar 
with  the  locality. 

*  The  readiness  with  which  this  was 
believed  proves,  even  better  than 
historical  instances,  how  frequent  snch 


transfers  of  popnlation  were  in  the 
g^reat  oriental  empires.  (Vide  snpra, 
iv.  204,  note  ■,  and  compare  vol.  ii.  p. 
664,  note  ».) 

'  Atamens,  in  Herodotus,  is  not  a 
city,  bat  a  tract.  It  lies  opposite 
Lesbos,  between  the  range  of  Can^  and 
the  sea.  It  is  reckoned  in  Mysia,  bat 
belongs  to  the  Chians,  being  the  reward 
which  they  received  from  Harpagas 
for  delivering  up  Pactyas.  (Cf.  i.  160 ; 
vi.  28;  vii.  42;  viii.  106.)  In  after 
times  there  seems  to  have  been  a  town 
of  the  same  name  upon  the  coast. 
(Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  88;  Xen.  Hellen. 
111.  ii.  11 ;  Strab.  ziii.  pp.  882,  883.) 
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covered,  Artaphemes  put  a  number  of  Persians  to  death,  and 
caused  a  commotion  in  Sardis/ 

6.  As  for  HistiadUB,  when  his  hopes  in  this  matter  were 
disappointed,  he  persuaded  the  Ghians  to  carry  him  back  to 
Miletus;  but  the  Milesians  were  too  well  pleased  at  having  got 
quit  of  Aristagoras  to  be  anxious  to  receive  another  tyrant 
into  their  country;  besides  which  they  had  now  tasted  liberty. 
They  therefore  opposed  his  return ;  and  when  he  endeavoiired 
to  force  an  entrance  during  the  night,  one  of  the  inhabitants 
even  wounded  him  in  the  thigh.  Having  been  thus  rejected 
from  his  country,  he  went  back  to  Chios ;  whence,  after  failing 
in  an  attempt  to  induce  the  Ghians  to  give  him  ships,  he 
crossed  over  to  Mytilen6,  where  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
vessels  from  the  Lesbians.  They  fitted  out  a  squadron  of 
eight  triremes,  and  sailed  with  him  to  the  Hellespont,  where 
they  took  up  their  station,  and  proceeded  to  seize  all  the 
vessels  which  passed  out  from  the  Euxine,  unless  the  crews 
declared  themselves  ready  to  obey  his  orders. 

6.  While  HistieBUs  and  the  Mytilenaeans  were  thus  employed, 
Miletus  was  expecting  an  attack  from  a  vast  armament,  which 
comprised  both  a  fleet  and  also  a  land  force.  The  Persian 
captains  had  drawn  their  several  detachments  together,^  and 
formed  them  into  a  single  army ;  and  had  resolved  to  pass 
over  all  the  other  cities,  which  they  regarded  as  of  lesser 
account,  and  to  march  straight  on  Miletus.    Of  the  naval 


*  I  cannot  accept  Mr.  Grote's  ao- 
oonnt  of  this  transaotioD.  (Hist,  of 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  401.)  According  to 
him,  Histiaens  laid  a  trap  into  which 
Artaphemes  fell.  The  letters  written 
were  "false,"  and  Hermippns  was 
instraoted  to  take  care  that  Arta> 
phemes  f^ot  possession  of  them.  The 
snspected  conspirators  were  quite  in- 
nocent, and  Artaphemes  damaged  his 
own  cause  bj  killiug  them.  It  is 
UDDecessarj  to  point  out  how  irrecon- 
cileable  such  a  yiew  is  with  the  entire 
story  of  Herodotus. 

iSrobablj  Mr.  Grote  was  led  to  de. 
part  from  his  authority  by  perceiring 


the  improbability  of  any  Persians 
haying  joined,  or  thought  of  joining, 
the  rebels.  This  is  a  real  difficulty, 
which  I  should  explain  by  supposini? 
that  the  persons  alluded  to,  though 
Persian  subjects,  were  in  reality 
Lydicms,  The  orent  would  then  indi. 
oate  the  near  approach  at  this  time  of 
a  Lydian  outbreak. 

*  Hitherto  the  Persian  forces  had 
operated  in  distinct  detachments,  and 
upon  distant  points  at  the  same  time. 
Daurises,  Hymeas,  and  Otanes,  had 
been  at  the  head  of  three  distinct 
armies  (supra,  y.  116.123). 
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states,  Phoenicia  showed  the  greatest  zeal;  but  the  fleet 
was  composed  likewise  of  the  Cyprians  (who  had  so  lately 
been  brought  under),'  the  Cilicians,  and  also  the  Egyptians.' 

7.  While  the  Persians  were  thus  making  preparations 
against  Miletus  and  Ionia,  the  lonians,  informed  of  their 
intent,  sent  their  deputies  to  the  Panionium,®  and  held  a 
council  upon  the  posture  of  their  affairs.  Hereat  it  was 
determined  that  no  land  force  should  be  collected  to  oppose 
the  Persians,  but  that  the  Milesians  should  be  left  to  defend 
their  own  walls  as  they  could  ;•  at  the  same  time  they  agreed 
that  the  whole  naval  force  of  the  states,  not  excepting  a 
single  ship,  should  be  equipped,  and  should  muster  at  Lade,^^ 
a  small  island  lying  ofif  Miletus — ^to  give  battle  on  behalf  of 
the  place. 

8.  Presently  the  lonians  began  to  assemble  in  their  ships, 
and  with  them  came  the  ^olians  of  Lesbos;  and  in  this  way 
they  marshalled  their  line; — The  wing  towards  the  east^  was 
formed  of  the  Milesians  themselves,  who  furnished  eighty 


•  Supra,  V.  115,  116. 

^  Mr.  Grote  oonsiders  the  Egyptians, 
Cilicians,  and  Cyprians  to  haye  formed 
the  land  army,  and  ascribes  the  entire 
fleet  of  600  vessels  to  the  Phoenicians. 
(History  of  Greece,  1.  s.  c.)  Herodotns 
clearly  means  that  the  fonr  great 
naval  powers  of  Asia  (infra,  vii.  89-91) 
combined  to  famish  the  fleet.  (Vide 
supra,  t.  108,  note  *. 

The  special  seal  of  the  Phoenicians, 
who  may  perhaps  have  fnmished  half 
the  fleet,  arose  probably  from  their 
jealonsy  of  the  naval  power  and  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  Ionia. 

^  Sapra,  i.  141  and  148.  It  wonld 
appear  that  on  the  departure  of  Aris- 
tagoras  (v.  126)  the  revolt  entered 
npon  a  new  phase.  Hitherto  Miletns 
had  been  a  sort  of  dominant  power, 
and  Aristagoras  had  directed  all  affairs. 
On  his  departure,  the  old  confederacy 
seems  to  have  been  restored.  Prob- 
ably no  confidence  was  felt  in  Pytha- 
goras, his  nominee  and  successor,  who 
can  scarcely  have  retained  much 
authority  even  at  Miletus.    Otherwise 


Histieeus  would  not  have  been  refused 
admission  (ch.  5). 

'  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  lonians  came  to  this  decision  from 
"jealousy  of  Milesian  influence" 
(Blakesley,  ad  loc.).  They  always 
recognised  the  sea  as  their  own  proper 
element  (compare  i.  28,  and  v.  109), 
and  they  knew,  as  well  as  the  Persians, 
(infra,  ch.  9),  that  so  long  as  they 
could  maintf^  the  mastery  at  sea, 
Miletus  and  the  other  maritime  towns 
were  safe. 

^®  Lad^  is  now  a  hillock  in  the  plain 
of  the  Mseander  (Chandler's  Travels, 
ch.  liii.  vol.  i.  p.  206).  The  deposits 
from  the  river  have  extended  the  coast 
to  a  distance  of  several  miles  west  of 
Miletus  (supra,  i.  142,  note^).  The 
whole  scene  of  the  sea-fight  is  now 
land. 

^  The  fleet  formed  in  front  of  Mile- 
tus, and  thus  faced  the  north.  (See 
the  chart,  vol.  i.  p.  268.)  "  The  wing 
towards  the  east"  would  therefore 
be  the  right  wing — the  poet  of  honour 
(vi.  lUj  ix.28;  Ac). 
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ships ;  next  to  them  came  the  Prienians  mth  twelve,  and  the 
Mynsians  with  three  ships  ;^  after  the  Myusians  were  stationed 
the  TeianS;  whose  ships  were  seventeen ;  then  the  Ghians,  who 
famished  a  hundred.  The  Erythrseans  and  Phocseans  followed, 
the  former  with  eight,  the  latter  with  three  ships;  beyond 
the  Phoceeans  were  the  Lesbians,  furnishing  seventy ;  last  of 
all  came  the  Samians,  forming  the  western  wing,  and  famish- 
ing sixty  vessels.^  The  fleet  amounted  in  all  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty-three  triremes.^  Such  was  the  number  on  the 
Ionian  side. 

9.  On  the  side  of  the  barbarians  the  number  of  vessels  -was 
six  hundred.^  These  assembled  off  the  coast  of  MUesia, 
while  the  land  army  collected  upon  the  shore;  but  the 
leaders,  learning  the  strength  of  the  Ionian  fleet,  began  to 
fear  lest  they  might  fail  to  defeat  them,  in  which  case,  not 
having  the  mastery  at  sea,  they  would  be  unable  to  reduce 
Miletus,  and  might  in  consequence  receive  rough  treatment  at 


'  Myns  and  Priene,  which  "  had  the 
same  dialect"  with  Miletus  (i.  ]42), 
and  lay  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, were  probably  little  more  than 
dependencies  on  "  the  glory  of  Ionia  " 
(v.  28).  Hence  their  ships  are  drawn 
np  next  to  hers. 

'  It  is  remarkable  that  four  of  the 
Ionian  cities,  Ephesns,  Colophon,  Lebe- 
dus,  and  ClaasomensB,  famished  no 
vessels  to  the  combined  fleet.  The 
defection  of  ClazomenaB  may  be  ao- 
counted  for,  since  it  had  been  recently 
recovered  by  the  Persians  (supra,  v. 
123).  But  why  the  other  three  cities 
sent  no  contingents  is  not  so  clear. 
Perhaps  the  army  of  Otanes  had  taken 
them  on  its  march  from  ClazomensB  to 
Miletus.  They  all  three  lie  upon  the 
route. 

The  number  of  ships  furnished  is  a 
good  indication  of  the  relative  import- 
ance of  the  several  states.  Chios, 
Miletus,  Lesbos,  and  Samos  are  the 
four  leading  powers.  This  is  very 
remarkable  with  respect  to  Samos, 
which  was  said  to  have  been  so  utterly 
ruined  not  twenty  years  previously. 


(See  note  ^  on  Book  iii  eh.  149.) 
Phocssa,  once  the  rival  of  Miletus,  is 
now,  in  consequence  of  her  g^reat  mi- 
gration (supra,  i.  165-167),  miserably 
reduced.  Still  the  nautical  superiority 
of  her  inhabitants  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  leader  of  her  small  contin- 
gent is  felt  to  be  the  fittest  mim  to 
command  the  united  fleet.  Teos  and 
Priene  have  recovered  from  the  shock 
of  the  Persian  conquest  (L  161  and 
168)  far  more  than  PhocsBa.  Samo« 
and  Miletus  are  regarded  as  possess, 
ing  the  greatest  nautical  skUl,  and 
therefore  occupy  the  wings,  the  posts 
at  once  of  honour  and  of  danger. 

^  It  must  be  noticed  as  remarkable, 
that  the  sum  total  here  given  by 
Herodotus  exactly  tallies  with  his 
separate  items,  which  is  very  rarely 
the  case.  (See  Introductory  Essay, 
vol.  i.  pp.  102,  lOa) 

^  This  was  something  less  than  the 
full  force  which  the  four  powers  (Phce. 
nicia,  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Cilicia)  were 
able  to  furnish.  See  the  account  of 
the  fleet  of  Xerxes  (infra,  vii.  89-95), 
where  they  contribute  750. 
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the  hands  of  Darius.  So  when  they  thought  of  all  these 
things,  they  resolved  on  the  following  course: — Calling  to- 
gether the  Ionian  tyrants,  who  had  fled  to  the  Medes  for 
refuge  when  Aristagoras  deposed  them  from  their  govern- 
ments, and  who  were  now  in  camp,  having  joined  in  the 
expedition  against  Miletus,  the  Persians  addressed  them 
thus :  ''  Men  of  Ionia,  now  is  the  fit  time  to  show  your 
zeal  for  the  house  of  the  king.  Use  your  best  efforts,  every 
one  of  you,  to  detach  your  fellow-countrymen  from  the 
general  body.  Hold  forth  to  them  the  promise  that,  if  they 
submit,  no  harm  shall  happen  to  them  on  account  of  their 
rebellion ;  their  temples  shall  not  be  burnt,  nor  any  of  their 
private  buildings;  neither  shall  they  be  treated  with  greater 
harshness  than  before  the  outbreak.  But  if  they  refuse  to 
yield,  and  determine  to  try  the  chance  of  a  battle,  threaten 
them  with  the  fate  which  shall  assuredly  overtake  them  in 
that  case.  Tell  them,  when  they  are  vanquished  in  fight, 
they  shall  be  enslaved;  their  boys  shall  be  made  eunuchs, 
and  their  maidens  transported  to  Bactra  ;•  while  their  country 
shall  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  foreigners." 

10.  Thus  spake  the  Persians.  The  Ionian  tyrants  sent 
accordingly  by  night  to  their  respective  citizens,  and  reported 
the  words  of  the  Persians;  but  the  people  were  all  stanch, 
and  refused  to  betray  their  countrymen,  those  of  each  state 
thinking  that  they  alone  had  had  overtures  made  to  them. 
Now  these  events  happened  on  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Persians  before  Miletus. 

11.  Afterwards,  while  the  Ionian  fleet  was  still  assembled 
at  Lade,  councils  were  held,  and  speeches  made  by  divers 


^  One  would  bare  expected  Snsa, 
rather  than  Baotra,  here ;  as  the 
captive  maidens  would  of  oonrse  be 
carried  to  the  court  (vide  infra,  oh.  82, 
iu^eurwcurrohs  w apii  fiatrtX^a).  Bnt 
perhaps  the  remote  and  savage  Baotra 
was  introdnced  of  set  purpose  into  the 
threat,  as  fitter  to  terrify  the  Greeks. 

Not  many  early  writers  speak  of 
the  city  Bactra  (the  modem  Balkh), 


from  which  the  province  Baotria  ob- 
tained  its  name.  Herodotns,  however, 
mentions  it  both  in  this  place,  and  in 
another  passaf^  (infra,  iz.  113).  It 
afterwards  became  well  known  through 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  (Arrian, 
Exp.  Alex.  iii.  29 ;  Strab.  xi.  p.  752, 
4k3.).  The  Zendavesta  makes  it  the 
fourth  earliest  settlement  of  the  Arian 
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persons — among  the  rest  by  Dionysius,  the  Phocaean  captain, 
who  thus  expressed  himself : — "  Our  affairs  hang^  on  the  razor's 
edge,  men  of  Ionia,  either  to  be  free  or  to  bo  slaves ;  and 
slaves,  too,  who  have  shown  themselves  runaways.  Now  then 
you  have  to  choose  whether  you  will  endure  hardships,  and  so 
for  the  present  lead  a  life  of  toU,  but  thereby  gain  ability  to 
overcome  your  enemies  and  establish  your  own  freedom ;  or 
whether  you  will  persist  in  this  slothfulness  and  disorder,  in 
which  case  I  see  no  hope  of  your  escaping  the  king's  ven- 
geance for  your  rebellion.  I  beseech  you,  be  persuaded  by 
me,  and  trust  yourselves  to  my  guidance.  Then,  if  the  gods 
only  hold  the  balance  fairly  between  us,  I  undertake  to  say 
that  our  foes  will  either  decline  a  battle,  or,  if  they  fight, 
suffer  complete  discomfiture." 

12.  These  words  prevailed  with  the  lonians,  and  forthwith 
they  committed  themselves  to  Dionysius  ;  whereupon  he  pro- 
ceeded every  day  to  make  the  ships  move  in  column,  and  the 
rowers  ply  their  oars,  and  exercise  themselves  in   breaking 
the  line;^  while  the  marines  were   held  under  arms,    axid 
the  vessels  were  kept,  till  evening  fell,  upon  their  anchors,® 
so  that  the  men  had  nothing  but  toU  from  morning  even  to 
night.     Seven  days  did  the  lonians  continue  obedient,  and  do 
whatsoever  he  bade  them;  but  on  the  eighth  day,  worn  out  bf 
the  hardness  of  the  work  and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  quite 
unaccustomed  to  such  fatigues,  they  began  to  confer  together, 
and  to  say  one  to  another,  "  What  god  have  we  offended  to 
bring  upon  ourselves  such  a  punishment  as  this  ?    Fools  and 
distracted  that  we  were,  to  put  ourselves  into  the  hands  of 


^  This  was  the  moet  important  naval 
manceavre  with  whioh  the  Greeks 
were  acquainted.  It  is  supposed  to 
hare  had  two  objects;  one,  the 
breaking  of  the  oars  of  the  two  vessels 
between  which  the  ship  nsing  the 
manoBnvre  passed,  and  the  other,  the 
cutting  ott  of  a  portion  of  the  enemy's 
fleet  from  the  rest.  It  is  not  qnite 
certain,   however,  that    it    had    this 


latter  object.  (For  the  valne  sel 
npon  the  manoenvre  by  the  most 
skilful  of  the  ancient  sailors,  see 
Thucydides,  i.  49;  ii.  S9;  vii.  36; 
Xen.  Hellen.  l  vi.  81 ;  Polyb.  i.  U.  9, 
and  XVI.  iv.  14.  This  last  passage  is 
particularly  important  as  showing  the 
nature  of  the  operation.) 

^  Instead  of   being   drawn  up   on 
shore,  as  was  the  usual  practice. 
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this  Phocadan  braggart,  who  does  but  famish  three  ships  to 
the  fleet !  He,  now  that  he  has  got  us,  plagues  us  in  the 
most  desperate  fashion;  many  of  us,  in  consequence,  have 
fallen  sick  already — many  more  expect  to  follow.  We  had 
better  suffer  anything  rather  than  these  hardships ;  even  the 
slavery  with  which  we  are  threatened,  however  harsh,  can  be 
no  worse  than  our  present  thraldom.  Gome,  let  us  refuse 
him  obedience."  So  saying,  they  forthwith  ceased  to  obey 
his  orders,  and  pitched  their  tents,  as  if  they  had  been 
soldiers,  upon  the  island,*  where  they  reposed  under  the 
shade  all  day,  and  refused  to  go  aboard  the  ships  and  train 
themselves.^ 

18.  Now  when  the  Samian  captains  perceived  what  was 
taking  place,  they  were  more  inclined  than  before  to  accept 
the  terms  which  ^aces,  the  son  of  Syloson,  had  been  autho- 
rised by  the  Persians  to  offer  them,  on  condition  of  their 
deserting  from  the  confederacy.  For  they  saw  that  all  was 
disorder  among  the  lonians,  and  they  felt  also  that  it  was 
hopeless  to  contend  with  the  power  of  the  king ;  since  if  they 
defeated  the  fleet  which  had  been  sent  against  them,  they 
knew  that  another  would  come  five  times  as  great.^  So  they 
took  advantage  of  the  occasion  which  now  offered,  and  as 
soon  as  ever  they  saw  the  lonians  refuse  to  work,  hastened 
gladly  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  their  temples  and  their 
properties.  This  ^aces,  who  made  the  overtures  to  the 
Samians,  was  the  son  of  Syloson,  and  grandson  of  the  earUer 
iEaces.®    He  had  formerly  been  tyrant  of  Samos,  but  was 


'  Lad^  was  capable  of  accommo- 
dating a  coDBiderable  body  of  men. 
Alexander,  when  he  attacked  Miletns, 
disembarked  npon  the  island  a  detach- 
ment of  4000  Thracians.  (Arrian, 
Erped.  Alex.  i.  la) 

'It  adds  a  valine  to  these  gpraphic 
details,  to  consider  that  thej  maj 
have  been  preserved  by  Heoataeos, 
who  was  most  likely  an  eye-witness 
of  the  proceedings  (snpra,  v.  86,  and 
124). 

'  On  this  exaggeration,  see  the  In- 


troductory Essay,  vol.  i.  p.  97.  To 
judg^  by  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  the 
greatest  naval  force  that  Persia  coold 
collect  was  a  fleet  of  1200  triremes 
(infra,  vii.  89). 

*The  family  tree  of  the  Samian 
.^jaoidaD  is  the  following : — 
JEMcm 
I 


PolycratM         PanUgnotus 


Syloeoa 
JEftcet 
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ousted  from  his  govemment  by  Aristagoras  the  Milesian,  at 
the  same  time  with  the  other  tyrants  of  the  lonians.^ 

14.  The  Phcenicians  soon  afterwards  sailed  to  the  attack ; 
and  the  lonians  hkewise  put  themselves  in  line,  and  went  out 
to  meet  them.    When  they  had  now  neared  one  another,  and 
joined  battle,  which  of  the  lonians  fought  like  brave  men  and 
which  Uke  cowards,  I  cannot  declare  with  any  certainty,  for 
charges  are  brought  on  all  sides ;  but  the  tale  goes  that  the 
Samians,  according  to  the  agreement  which  they  had  made 
with  ^acea,  hoisted  sail,  and  quitting  their  post  bore  away 
for  Samos,  except  eleven  ships,  whose  captains^  gave  no  heed 
to  the  orders  of  the  commanders,  but  remained  and  took  part 
in  the  battle.     The  state  of  Samos,  in  consideration  of  this 
action,  granted  to  these  men,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their 
bravery,  the  honour  of  having  their  names,  and  the  names  of 
their  fathers,  inscribed  upon  a  pillar,  which  still  stands  in  the 
market-place.^     The    Lesbians    also,    when    they    saw    the 
Samians,  who  were  drawn  up  next  them,  begin  to  flee,  them- 
selves did  the  like ;  and  the  example,  once  set,  was  followed 
by  the  greater  number  of  the  lonians. 

15.  Of  those  who  remained  and  fought,  none  were  so  rudely 
handled  as  the  Chians,  who  displayed  prodigies  of  valour, 
and  disdained  to  play  the  part  of  cowards.  They  furnished 
to  the  common  fleet,  as  I  mentioned  above,  one  hundred 
ships,  having  each  of  them  forty  armed  citizens,  and  those 
picked  men,  on  board ;  and  when  they  saw  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  allies  betraying  the  common  cause,  they  for  their 
part,  scorning  to  imitate  the  base  conduct  of  these  traitors, 
although  they  were  left  almost  alone  and  unsupported,  a  very 
few  friends  continuing  to  stand  by  them,  notwithstanding 


<  Snpra,  t.  88. 

^  No  donbt  Herodotas  liad  seen  this 
pillar.  His  descriptions  of  Samos  are 
throughout  those  of  an  eye-witness. 
(Compare  iii.  54  and  60).  Suidas  re- 
lates  (ad  voc.  *lip6BoTos)  that  he  fled 
to  Samos  from  the  tyranny  of  Lyg- 


damis,  the  grandson  of  Artemisia,  and 
continued  there  a  considerable  time — 
long  enoagh  to  learn  accurately  the 
dialect  of  the  place.  But  it  haa 
already  been  shown  that  we  cannot 
trust  these  statements  (Introductory 
Essay,  yol.  i.  pp.  13-15}. 
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went  on  with  the  fight,  and  ofttimes  cut  the  line  of  the 
enemy,  until  at  last,  after  they  had  taken  very  many  of  their 
adversaries'  ships,  they  ended  by  losing  more  than  half  of 
their  own.  Hereupon,  with  the  remainder  of  their  vessels,  the 
Chians  fled  away  to  their  own  country. 

16.  As  for  such  of  their  ships  as  were  damaged  and  dis- 
abled, these,  being  pursued  by  the  enemy,  made  straight  for 
Mycale,®  where  the  crews  ran  them  ashore,  and  abandoning 
them  began  their  march  along  the  continent.  Happening  in 
their  way  upon  the  territory  of  Ephesus,  they  essayed  to 
cross  it;  but  here  a  dire  misfortune  befell  them.  It  was 
night,  and  the  Ephesian  women  chanced  to  be  engaged  in 
celebrating  the  Thesmophoria — the  previous  calamity  of  the 
Chians  had  not  been  heard  oV — so  when  the  Ephesians  saw 
their  country  invaded  by  an  armed  band,  they  made  no 
question  of  the  new-comers  being  robbers  who  purposed  to 
carry  off  their  women ;  ®  and  accordingly  they  marched  out 
against  them  in  full  force,  and  slew  them  all.  Such  were  the 
misfortunes  which  befell  them  of  Chios. 

17.  Dionysius,  the  Phocsean,  when  he  perceived  that  all 
was  lost,  having  first  captured  three  ships  from  the  enemy, 
himself  took  to  flight.  He  would  not,  however,  return  to 
Phocsea,  which  he  well  knew  must  fall  again,  like  the  rest 


•  For  a  description  of  Mjcal^,  vide 
snprs,  i.  148.  It  was  the  name  given 
to  the  monntainons  headland  which 
rnns  oat  from  the  coast  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Samos,  separating  the  bay 
which  receives  the  waters  of  the 
HsMnder  (or  Oreat  Mendere)  from 
that  into  which  the  Cajster  (or  LittU 
Mendere)  flows.  The  range  is  now 
called  Moont  SatMoufit  from  Samsoon, 
the  modem  name  of  Pri6n^. 

^  In  this  fact  we  seem  to  have  an- 
other indication  that  Epheeos  kept 
aloof  from  the  revolt  (snpra,  ch.  8, 
note*).  The  Thesmophoria  was  a 
festival  in  honour  of  Demeter,  or 
Ceres  Thesmophorus  ( t.  0.  the  law- 
giyer),  in  which  women  onlj  partioi- 
patea,  and  which  was  celebrated  in 


various  parts  of  Creece  with  similar 
rites,  but  not  everywhere  at  the  same 
time  of  the  year.  At  Athens  the  fes- 
tival took  place  in  autumn,  in  the 
month  Pyanepsion  (October);  but  else- 
where it  seems  to  have  been  generally 
celebrated  in  the  summer.  It  lasted 
for  some  days.  The  places  where  it  is 
known  to  have  been  held  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  Sparta,  Athens,  Thebes,  Ere- 
tria,  Drymaea  in  Phocis,  Delos,  Miletus, 
Ephesus,  Syracuse,  and  Ag^gentum. 
For  a  full  account  of  the  ceremonies 
with  which  it  was  accompanied  at 
Athens,  see  Smith's  Dictionary  of  An- 
tiquities, pp.  964,  965. 

*  For  the  frequency  of  such  outrages, 
vide  infra,  ch.  138. 
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of  Ionia,  under  the  Persian  yoke ;  but  straightway,  as  he 
was,  he  set  sail  for  Phcenicia,  and  there  sunk  a  number  of 
merchantmen,  and  gained  a  great  booty;  aflier  which  he 
directed  his  course  to  SicUy,  where  he  established  himsdf  as  a 
corsair,^  and  plimdered  the  Carthaginians  and  Tyrrhenians, 
but  did  no  harm  to  the  Greeks. 

18.  The  Persians,  when  they  had  vanquished  the  lonians 
in  the  sea-fight,  besieged  Miletus  both  by  land  and  sea, 
driving  mines  under  the  walls,  and  making  use  of  every 
known  device,  until  at  length  they  took  both  the  citadel  and 
the  town,^  six  years  from  the  time  when  the  revolt  first  broke 
out  under  Aristagoras.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  they 
reduced  to  slavery,  and  thus  the  event  tallied  with  the  an- 
nouncement which  had  been  made  by  the  oracle. 

19.  For  once  upon  a  time,  when  the  Argives  had  sent  to 
Delphi  to  consult  the  god  about  the  safety  of  their  own  city,  a 
prophecy  was  given  them,  in  which  others  besides  themselves 
were  interested ;  for  while  it  bore  in  part  upon  the  fortunes 
of  Argos,  it  touched  in  a  by-clause  the  fate  of  the  men  of 
Miletus.  T  shall  set  down  the  portion  which  concerned  the 
Argives  when  I  come  to  that  part  of  my  History,*  mentioning 
at  present  only  the  passage  in  which  the  absent  Milesians 
were  spoken  of.    This  passage  was  as  follows : — 

**  Then  shalt  thon,  Miletns,  so  of  fe  the  oontriyer  of  evil, 
Be,  thyself,  to  many  a  feast  and  an  excellent  bootj : 
Then  shall  thy  matrons  wash  the  feet  of  long-haired  maeten ; — 
Others  shall  then  possess  our  lov'd  Didjniian  temple." 

Such  a  fate  now  befell  the  MUesians ;  for  the  Persians,  who 
wore  their  hair  long,®  after  killing  most  of  the  men,  made  the 


*  The  honourable  nature  of  this  em- 
ployment in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  of 
early  times  is  attested  by  Thacydides 
(i.  5).  It  was  a  refinement  of  delicacy 
very  onusnal  among  snoh  corsairs,  to 
make  any  difference  between  friend 
and  foe. 

*  I  follow  the  rendering  of  Schweig- 
h&TLser,  not  without  some  hesitation, 


here.  The  phrase  icwr^  tuepas  is  common 
in  Homer,  where  it  means  simply 
"  altogether,"  "  utterly." 

^  Vide  infra,  oh.  77. 

^  The  long  and  carefully  curled  hair 
of  the  Persians  is  conspicuous  in  the 
sculptures  of  Persepolis  and  BehistmL 
^schylus,  on  account  of  it,  called  the 
Persians  fia0vxfurtifvr€5   (ap.   Athen. 
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women  and  children  slayes ;  and  the  sanctuary  at  Didyma/ 
the  oracle  no  less  than  the  temple,  was  plundered  and  burnt ; 
of  the  riches  whereof  I  have  made  frequent  mention  in  other 
parts  of  my  History.* 

20.  Those  of  the  Milesians  whose  lives  were  spared,  being 
carried  prisoners  to  Susa,  received  no  ill  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  King  Darius,  but  were  established  by  him  in 
Ampe,  a  city  on  the  shores  of  the  Erythrasan  sea,  near 
the  spot  where  the  Tigris  flows  into  it.^  Miletus  itself,  and 
the  plain  about  the  city,  were  kept  by  the  Persians  for  them- 
selves, while  the  hill-country  was  assigned  to  the  Carians 
of  Pedasus.' 

21.  And  now  the  Sybarites,®  who  after  the  loss  of  their  city 
occupied  Laiis  *  and  Scidrus,^  failed  duly  to  return  the  former 


Deipn.  xiy.  23,  p.  627,  D.).  For  a  re- 
presentation of  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  worn,  see*  the  woodcuts,  vol.  i. 
p.  261. 

^  Didyma  was  the  name  of  the  place 
called  also  BranchidsB,  in  the  territory 
of  Miletus,  where  the  famoos  temple  of 
Apollo  stood.  (Strab.  ziy.  p.  927,  rov 
ip  Ai5^it  paov't  Steph.  Byz.  A^^ufia 
r6wos  MiX^ov.)  The  temple  itself  was 
sometimes  cidled  ''the  Didymenm" 
(Qoint.  Cnrt.  vii.  5,  §  28),  and  the 
Apollo  worshipped  there  "  Apollo  Didy- 
mens  "  (Strab.  xiy.  p.  910 ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
y.  29 ;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  17 ;  Etym.  Mag. 
ad  yoc.  AiSu/uubt). 

The  temple  and  its  site  haye  been 
already  described  (snpra,  i.  157,  note^. 

»  Supra,  i.  92  j  y.  86.  Strabo  (1.  s.  0.) 
seems  to  think  that  the  temple  was 
first  bnrnt,  and  its  riches  carried  off 
by  Xerxes ;  but  this  statement  is  of  no 
weight  against  the  dear  testimony  of 
Herodotns. 

•  The  city  Amp4  is  known  only  to 
Herodotus  and  Stephen.  (See  Steph. 
Byz.  ad  yoc.)  It  is  impossible  to  fix 
its  site,  since  the  courses  of  the  riyers 
haye  changed,  and  the  coast-line  has 
adyanced  considerably.  (See  yoL  i 
p.  586.) 

^  Supra,  i.  175.    It  is  probable  that 

VOL.  m. 


the  Pedasians  had  continued  faithful  to 
the  Persians,  when  the  other  Carians 
reyolted  from  them,  and  were  now 
rewarded  for  their  fidelity.  Mylasa, 
which  lay  nearer  the  Milesian  hill- 
country  (Mount  Latmus),  had,  we 
know,  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
insurrection  (supra,  y.  121). 

"  For  the  situation  of  Sybaris,  and 
its  history,  see  aboye  (y.  44,  note*). 

'  Laus  was  about  85  miles  from  Sy. 
baris.  It  was  situated  on  the  western 
coast  of  Italy,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
riyer  of  the  same  name  (Strab.  yi.  p. 
364;  Plin.  H.  N.  iii.  5;  Steph.  Byi.ad 
yoc.),  which  is  still  known  as  tli^  Lao 
(Swinburne,  yoL  ii  p.  474).  It  had 
ceased  to  exist  by  the  time  of  Strabo, 
and  no  traces  seem  now  to  remain  of  it. 

^  Stephen  of  Byzantium  (ad  yoc.)  is 
the  only  other  writer  who  has  presenred 
to  us  a  notice  of  this  town.  He  calls 
it  a  city  of  Italy,  and  records  that  its 
inhabitants  were  mentioned  by  Lycus 
(of  Bheg^um),  one  of  the  historians  of 
Alexander,  about  b.c.  300.  It  was  pro- 
bably situated  at  nogpreat  distance  from 
Laus,  either  in  the  mountain  region 
between  that  place  and  Sybaris  (of. 
Schiller  de  Thuriorum  Eep.  p.  8),  or, 
perhaps,  on  the  coast,  like  La^.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  its  site  is  marked  by 

2  E 
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kindness  of  the  Milesians.  For  these  last,  when  Sybaris  waa 
taken  by  the  Crotoniats,'  made  a  great  moaming,  all  of 
them,  youths  as  well  as  men,  shaving  their  heads ;  since 
Miletus  and  Sybaris  were,  of  aU  the  cities  whereof  we  have 
any  knowledge,  the  two  most  closely  united  to  one  another.' 
The  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  themselves  beyond 
measure  afflicted  at  the  fall  of  Miletus,  in  many  ways  express- 
ing their  sypipathy,  and  especially  by  their  treatment  of 
Phrynichus.*  For  when  this  poet  brou^t  out  upon  the  stage 
his  drama  of  the  Capture  of  Miletus,  the  whole  theatre  burst 
into  tears ;  and  the  people  sentenced  him  to  pay  a  fine  of  a 
thousand  drachms,*  for  recalling  to  them  their  own  misfor- 
tunes. They  likewise  made  a  law,  that  no  one  should  ever 
again  exhibit  that  piece. 

22.  Thus  was  Miletus  bereft  of  its  inhabitants.  In  Samos, 
the  people  of  the  richer  sort  were  much  displeased  with  the 
doings  of  the  captains,  and  the  dealings  they  had  had  with 
the  Medes ;  they  therefore  held  a  council,  very  shortly  after 
the  sea-fight,  and  resolved  that  they  would  not  remain  to 
become  the  slaves  of  ^aces  and  the  Persians,  but  before  the 


the  mins  at  Bctpri,  six  miles  east  of 
PoUcasiro,  (See  the  article  on  Soidros 
in  Smith's  Geograph.  Diet) 

*  Snpra,  v.  44. 

*  The  historian  Timseos  (Fragm.  60) 
asserted,  that  this  dose  nnion  resulted 
from  the  commeroial  interooorse  be- 
tween the  two  cities.  According  to  him 
the  wool  of  HiletoB  was  the  chief  mate- 
rial used  by  the  Sybarites  in  their  dress ; 
and  as  they  thus  depended  on  Hiletos 
for  one  of  their  most  valued  luxuries, 
the  Sybarites  regarded  its  inhabitants 
with  special  affection.  But  TimsBus  has 
the  air  of  exaggerating  the  Sybaritic 
Inxuriousness  (yide  inhtk,  ch.  127). 

«  Fhrynichus,  the  disciple  of  Thespis 
(Suidas,  ad  too.),  began  to  exhibit  tra- 
gedies about  the  year  B.C.  511.  He  is 
said  to  haye  been  the  first  who  "  dropt 
the  light  and  ludicrous  cast  of  the  ori. 
ginal  drama,  and  dismissing  Bacchus 
and  the  Satyrs,  formed  his  plays  from 


the  more  grave  and  elevated  events  re- 
corded in  the  mythology  and  history  of 
his  own  oountry."     His  tragr^dies  were 
of  gpneat  merit.    (Aristoph.  Thesmoph. 
164.)    ^schylus,  his  junior  by  about 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  was  accused  of  bar- 
rowing  largely  from  them,    (Aristoph. 
Ban.  1228,  ed.  Bothe ;  Glaao.  Bheg.in 
Introdnct.    ad    ^schyL   Pers.)     Bis 
PhcBnisssd  was  on  the  same  subject  tf 
the  PerssD  of  ^schylus,  and  appears  to 
have  gamed  the  tragic  pri«e  in  ^ 
year  B.C.  476.   He  was  especially  faioed 
for  the  excellency  of   his  choruses. 
(Aristoph.  Av.  716 ;  Vesp.  220,  269; 
Aristot.  Prob.  -xix.  81.) 

*  Twice  the  income  of  a  Pentaooaio- 
medimnus.  The  same  story  is  tol^  ^/ 
Strabo  (xiv.  911),  .Mian  (xii.  17),  R«- 
tarch  (Prsdcept.  BeipnbL  ger.  ii.  p.  81^' 
B.),  Libanius  (i.  p.  606),  AmmiaBas 
Hfl^llinuB  (xxviii  1),  and  others. 
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tyrant  set  foot  in  their  country,  would  sail  away  and  found  a 
colony  in  another  land.  Now  it  chanced  that  about  this  time 
the  Zanclseans  of  Sicily  had  sent  ambassadors  to  the  lonians, 
and  invited  them  to  Cale-Acte,®  where  they  wished  an  Ionian 
city  to  be  founded.  This  place,  Cal6-Act6  (or  the  Fair  Strand) 
as  it  is  called,  is  in  the  country  of  the  Sicilians,  and  is  situ- 
ated in  the  part  of  Sicily  which  looks  towards  Tyrrhenia.'^  The 
offer  thus  made  to  all  the  lonians  was  embraced  only  by  the 
Samians,  and  by  such  of  the  Milesians  as  had  contrived  to 
effect  their  escape. 

28.  Hereupon  this  is  what  ensued.    The  Samians  on  their 
voyage  reached  the  country  of  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians,® 


'  Thia  place  became  afterwards 
known  as  Calact^,  or  Calacta.  (Cic. 
in  Verr.  11.  iii.  §  48 ;  Ptolem.  Gleograph. 
iii.  4,  p.  78;  Sil.  Ital.  xiF.  261.)  It 
lay  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily,  be- 
tween HaleBsa  and  Halnntinm.  The 
probable  site  is  the  modem  Caronia 
(long.  14^  27',  lat.  SS**  nearlj).  The 
coast  in  this  part  is  verj  be^ntiful, 
thickly  wooded  with  oak,  elm,  pine, 
and  ash,  clothing  a  series  of  rocky 
hills.  (Smyth's  Sicily,  pp.  96,  97.) 
Perhaps,  however,  the  "  Fair  Strand  " 
deriyed  its  name  rather  from  the  pro- 
dnctiyeness  of  its  fisheries.  Silius 
Italicas  (L  s.  a)  calls  it "  littns  piscosa 
Calact^.'' 

'  That  is,  on  the  north  coast.  Mr. 
Blakesley,  who  strangely  encngh  iden- 
tifies Cal^-Act^,  and  even  Calacta,  with 
Zancl^  itself,  is  puzzled  by  this  expres- 
sion (note  ad  loc.). 

*  The  Epizephyrian,  or  Western  Lo- 
orians,  are  the  Locrians  of  Italy,  who 
possessed  a  city,  Locri,  and  a  tract  of 
country,  near  the  extreme  south  of  the 
modem  Calabria.  Locri  lay  upon  the 
eastern  coast,  about  five  miles  from  the 
modem  village  of  Qerac€  (lat.  88°  lO^, 
long.  1&*  80*  It  was  situated  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  shore,  upon  the 
brow  of  a  hiU  called  Es6pis.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  872.)  Swinburne  observed  some 
ruins  which  seem  to  have  belonged  to  it 
(Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  340)  j  but  they  have 
now  almost  entirely  disappeared.  (See 


Lear's  Journal  of  a  Landscape-Painter, 
pp.  89, 90.)  The  coins,  however,  which 
are  constantly  dug  up  on  the  spot,  suf- 
ficiently identify  the  site. 

According  to  Ephorus  (Frag.  46),  the 
Epizephyrian  Locrians  were  colonists  of 
the  Locrians  of  Opus.  Pausanias  (in. 
xix.  §.  11)  and  Virgil  (^n.  iii.  899) 
seem  to  have  believed  the  same. 
Strabo,  however,  positively  asserts 
that  they  came  from  the  Locris  on  the 
CrisBSBan  Gulf,  the  country  of  the  Lo- 
cri Ozolffi.  Dionysins  Periegetes  (864) 
confirms  this;  and  his  account  is 
probably  derived  from  Aristotle,  with 
whom  he  agrees  as  to  the  fact  that  the 
origin  of  the  colony  was  the  intermar- 
riage  of  certain  slaves  of  the  Locrians 
with  their  mistresses  during  the  pro- 
longed absence  of  their  lords  upon  an 
expedition.  On  hearing  that  their 
masters  were  about  to  return  home, 
they  took  ship,  and  with  the  women 
sought  a  home  in  Italy.  (Cf .  Aristot. 
ap.  Polyb.  xii.  9.) 

The  Locrians  of  Italy  derived  their 
special  designation  either  from  their 
position  relatively  to  the  other  Locrians, 
or  from  Cape  Zephyrium  (the  modem 
Cape  BroMono),  which  lay  within  their 
territory.  (Strab.  1.  s.  c.)  Their 
famous  lawgiver,  Zaleucus,  is  too  well- 
known  a  personage  (cf.  Arist.  Pol.  ii. 
9;  Polyb.  xii.  16;  Strab.  1.  s.  c. ; 
Schol.  ad  Find.  01.  xi.  17,  Ac,)  to  need 
more  than  a  passing  allusion. 
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at  a  time  when  the  Zanclseans  and  their  king  Scyihas  were 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  a  Sicilian  town  which  they  hoped  to 
take.  AnaxilaiiS;  tyrant  of  Bhegium,*  who  was  on  ill  terms 
with  the  Zanclasans,  knowing  how  matters  stood,  made  appli- 
cation to  the  Samians,  and  persuaded  them  to  give  up  the 
thought  of  Cal^-Act^;  the  place  to  which  they  were  bound,  and 
to  seize  Zancl6  itself,  which  was  left  without  men.  The 
Samians  followed  this  counsel  and  possessed  themselves  of 
the  town ;  which  the  Zanclseans  no  sooner  heard  than  they 
hurried  to  the  rescue,  calling  to  their  aid  Hippocrates,  tyrant 
of  Gela,^  who  was  one  of  their  allies.  Hippocrates  came  with 
his  army  to  their  assistance ;  but  on  his  arrival  he  seized 
Scythas,  the  Zanclsean  king,  who  had  just  lost  his  city,  and 
sent  him  away  in  chains,  together  with  his  brother  Pythogenes, 
to  the  town  of  Inycus ;  ^  after  which  he  came  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  Samians,  exchanged  oaths  with  them,  and 
agreed  to  betray  the  people  of  Zancl6.  The  reward  of  his 
treachery  was  to  be  one-half  of  the  goods  and  chattels,  includ- 
ing slaves,  which  the  town  contained,  and  all  that  he  could 
find  in  the  open  country.  Upon  this  Hippocrates  seized  and 
bound  the  greater  number  of  the  Zanclseans  as  slaves  ;  deliver- 
ing, however,  into  the  hands  of  the  Samians  three  hundred  of 
the  principal  citizens,  to  be  slaughtered;  but  the  Samians 
spared  the  lives  of  these  persons. 

24.  Scythas,  the  king  of  the  Zanclaeans,  made  his  escape 
from  Inycus,  and  fled  to  Himera ;  ^  whence  he  passed  into 


*  Bhegium  retains  its  name  almost 
nnchanged.  It  is  the  modem  Reggio, 
a  town  of  some  conseqaenoe  upon  the 
strait  of  Messina.  The  land  distance 
from  Locri  is  about  28  nules.  Bhe- 
griom  was  founded  about  b.c.  668.  It 
was  a  joint  oolonj  of  Chalcideans  and 
Hessenians.  The  latter  had  the  su- 
premacy.    (Strab.  vi.  p.  370.) 

1  Infra,  vii.  153,  164. 

^  Inycus  was  an  insignificant  place 
(X(6/»iov  vdw  orfiiKp6uy  Flat.  Hipp.  Maj. 
282,  £.),  in  the  neighbourhood  (as  it 
would  seem)  of  Agrigentum.    Some 


writers  (as  Charax,  and  Eausanias) 
made  it  the  capital  city  of  king  Co- 
calus,  with  whom,  according  to  itia 
tradition,  Minos  warred  in  Sicily  (ride 
infra,  vii.  170,  and  cf .  Pansan.  vri.  iv. 
§  5 ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voo.  Kd/wcos).  It 
was  probably,  therefore,  not  far  from 
Camicus  (his  ci4>ital,  according  to 
others),  which  was  in  the  territory  of 
the  Agrigentines.  The  country  round 
Inycus  produced  a  wine  of  some  repute. 
(Hesych.  ad  voc.  'hnntx^'os;  Bteph, 
Byz.  ad  too.  "Ivi/xai'.) 
s  Himera  was  an  important  place. 
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Asia,  and  went  up  to  the  coort  of  Darius.  Darius  thought 
him  the  most  upright  of  all  the  Greeks  to  whom  he  afforded 
a  refuge ;  for  with  the  king's  leave  he  paid  a  visit  to  Sicily, 
and  thence  returned  hack  to  Persia,  where  he  lived  in  great 
comfort,  and  died  hy  a  natural  death  at  an  advanced  age. 

26.  Thus  did  the  Samians  escape  the  yoke  of  the  Medes, 
and  possess  themselves  without  any  trouble  of  Zancl6,^  a 
most  beautiful  city.  At  Samos  itself  the  Phoenicians,  after 
the  fight  which  had  Miletus  for  its  prize  was  over,  re-estab- 
lished ^aces,  the  son  of  Syloson,  upon  his  throne.  This 
they  did  by  the  command  of  the  Persians,  who  looked  upon 
^aces  as  one  who  had  rendered  them  a  high  service,  and 
therefore  deserved  well  at  their  hands.  They  likewise  spared 
the  Samians,  on  account  of  the  desertion  of  their  vessels,  and 
did  not  bum  either  their  city  or  their  temples,  as  they  did 
those  of  the  other  rebels.  Immediately  after  the  fall  of  Mile- 
tus the  Persians  recovered  Garia,  bringing  some  of  the  cities 
over  by  force,  while  others  submitted  of  their  own  accord. 

26.  Meanwhile  tidings  of  what  had  befallen  Miletus  reached 
Histiseus  the  Milesian,  who  was  still  at  Byzantium,  employed 


and  the  only  Greek  colony  on  the  north 
coast  of  Sicily.  The  modem  Termini, 
which  has  arisen  from  its  warm  baths 
(ThermsB  Himerenses,  Ptol.),  marks 
the  site  (lat.  38°,  long.  13°  12').  It 
was  colonized  from  Zancl^,  the  colon, 
ists  being  in  part  Chalcideans,  in  part 
exiles  from  Syracuse.  (Thncyd.  yi.  6 ; 
Strab.  yi.  p.  394.)  The  Carthaginians 
are  said  to  hare  destroyed  it,  in  re- 
venge  for  their  defeat  by  Qelo,  about 
the  year  B.C.  417  (Died.  Sic.  xi.  49, 
and  see  infra,  yii.  167).  The  city  had 
certainly  disappeared  by  the  time  of 
Strabo  (vi.  p.  394)  ;  but  the  name  re- 
mained in  the  river  Himera,  the  modem 
Fiume  di  8.  Leonardo  (Ptolem.  iii.  4,  p. 
78).  Scarcely  any  yestiges  can  be  now 
traced  of  the  ancient  city.  (Smyth's 
Sicily,  p.  96.) 

^  ZancU,  the  modem  Messina,  is  too 
well  known  to  need  description.  It  is 
still  the  second  city  in  Sicily,  haying 
a  population  of  70,000  souls.    Accord- 


ing  to  Thucydides  it  was  a  Chalcidean 
settlement,  founded  in  part  from 
Chalcis  herself,  in  part  &om  Cym^ 
(Cuma),  one  of  her  colonies  (yi.  4). 
The  same  writer  deriyes  the  name 
Zancl^  from  a  Sicilian  word,  "tan. 
clon,"  "  a  sickle,"  which  well  expressed 
the  cunred  projection  from  the  coast 
at  the  spot  where  the  city  stood. 

Thucydides  ( 1.  s.  c. )  confirms  the 
account  of  this  transaction  giyen  by 
Herodotus,  and  further  informs  us,  that 
the  Samians  enjoyed  their  prize  but  a 
yery  short  time.  Anaxilaiis,  who  had 
inyited  them  to  seize  the  place,  soon 
afterwards  dispossessed  them  of  it, 
and  colonised  it  with  men  of  Tarious 
nations  (yide  infra,  yii.  164).  The 
narrative  of  Pausanias  (ly.  xxiii.  §  3) 
is  completely  at  yarianoe  with  the 
narrative  of  Herodotus,  and  equally  so 
with  the  brief  notice  of  Thucydides. 
It  seems  to  be  a  mere  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  events  here  narrated. 
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in  intercepting  the  Ionian  merchantmen  as  they  issued  from 
the  Euxine.*  HistisBUS  had  no  sooner  heard  the  news  than  he 
gave  the  Hellespont  in  charge  to  Bisaltes,  son  of  ApoUophanes, 
a  native  of  Abydos,  and  himself,  at  the  head  of  his  Lesbians, 
set  sail  for  Chios.  One  of  the  Chian  garrisons  which  opposed 
him  he  engaged  at  a  place  called  "  The  Hollows,"  situated 
in  the  Chian  territory,  and  of  these  he  slaughtered  a  vast 
number ;  afterwards,  by  the  help  of  his  Lesbians,  he  reduced 
all  the  rest  of  the  Chians,  who  were  weakened  by  their  losses 
in  the  sea-fight,  PolichnS,  a  city  of  Chios,^  serving  him  as 
head-quarters. 

27.  It  mostly  happens  that  there  is  some  warning  when 
great  misfortunes  are  about  to  befall  a  state  or  nation  ;  and 
so  it  was  in  this  instance,  for  the  Chians  had  previouslj  had 
some  strange  tokens  sent  to  them.    A  choir  of  a  hundred  of 
their  youths  had  been  despatched  to  Delphi;  and  of  these 
only  two  had  returned;  the  remaining  ninety-eight  having 
been  carried  off  by  a  pestilence.    Likewise,  about  the  same 
time,  and  very  shortly  before  the  sea-fight,  the  roof  of  a 
school-house  had  fallen  in  upon  a  number  of  their  boys,  who 
were  at  lessons ;  and  out  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  children 
there  was  but  one  left  alive.     Such  Were  the  signs  which  God 
sent  to  warn  them.    It  was  very  shortly  afterwards  that  the 
sea-fight  happened,  which  brought  the  city  down  upon  its 
knees ;  and  after  the  sea-fight  came  the  attack  of  Histiaeus 
and  his  Lesbians,  to  whom  the  Chians,  weakened  as  they 
were,  furnished  an  easy  conquest. 

28.  Histiaeus    now   led    a  numerous  army,   composed  of 
lonians  and  ^olians,  against  Thasos,^  and  had  laid  siege 


*  Supra,  oh.  6.  Prom  the  time  that 
Hiletas  refused  to  receive  Histiseas 
back  (snpra,  oh.  5),  his  policy  seems 
to  have  become  pnrely  selfish.  His 
proceedings  at  Byzantium  mnst  have 
injared  the  Greeks  far  more  than  the 
Persians.  And  now  he  proceeds 
openly  to  attack  his  own  oonntrymen. 
Contrast  his    oondnct  with    that  of 


Dionysios  (ch.  17). 

•  There  were  two  other  places  of  this 
name,  one  in  Crete,  and  one  in  the 
Troas  (Steph.  Bys.  ad  voo.).  The  site 
of  the  Chian  PoUchn^  is  unknown. 

^  The  grold  mines  of  Thasos  perhaps 
formed  the  chief  attraction.  (Vide 
infra,  oh.  46,  and  supra,  ii.  44.) 
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to  the  place  when  news  arrived  that  the  Phoenicians  were 
about  to  quit  Miletus  and  attack  the  other  cities  of  Ionia. 
On  hearing  this,  Histiseus  raised  the  siege  of  Thasos,  and 
hastened  to  Lesbos  with  all  his  forces.  There  his  army  was 
in  great  straits  for  want  of  food;  whereupon  Histiaeus  left 
Lesbos  and  went  across  to  the  mainland,  intending  to  cut 
the  crops  which  were  growing  in  the  Atamean  territory,®  and 
likewise  in  the  plain  of  the  Gaacus,'  which  belonged  to  Mysia. 
Now  it  chanced  that  a  certain  Persian  named  Harpagus  ^  was 
in  these  regions  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  no  Uttle  strength. 
He,  when  Histiaeus  landed,  marched  out  to  meet  him,  and 
engaging  with  his  forces  destroyed  the  greater  number  of 
them,  and  took  Histiseus  himself  prisoner. 

29.  Histiseus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians  in  the 
following  manner.  The  Greeks  and  Persians  engaged  at 
Malena,'  in  the  region  of  Atameus;  and  the  battle  was  for 
a  long  time  stoutly  contested,  till  at  length  the  cavalry  came 
up,  and,  charging  the  Greeks,  decided  the  conflict.  The 
Greeks  fled;  and  Histiseus,  who  thought  that  Darius  would 
not  punish  his  fault  with  death,  showed  how  he  loved  his  life 
by  the  following  conduct.  Overtaken  in  his  flight  by  one  of 
the  Persians,  who  was  about  to  run  him  through,  he  cried 
aloud  in  the  Persian  tongue  that  he  was  Histiseus  the  Mile- 
sian. 

80.  Now,  had  he  been  taken  straightway  before  King 
Darius,  I  verily  believe  that  he  would  have  receive^  no  hurt. 


'  As  master  of  Chios,  he  would 
consider  the  Atamean  plain  his  own 
(i.  160). 

*  The  whole  Tallej  of  the  GaTcns 
was  most  rich  and  beantifnl  {a^Sipa 
tbiaifiova  y^v,  (TXf^^y  t^p  ipttmiif  rris 
MwrlaSf  Strab.  ziii.  p.  895;  compare 
Fellows,  Asia  Minor,  p.  29) ;  bnt  the 
part  near  Pergamnm,  about  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Ceteins  with  the  Calcos, 
was  called  jcot*  i^oxh''  "the  Calcian 
plain,*'  and  is  probably  the  tract  here 
indicated  (Strab.  1.  s.  c.  and  xv.  p. 
984).    This  plain  is  not  more  than  ten 


or  twelve  miles  fVom  the  coast. 

^  This  is  a  not  nnnsnal  name  among 
the  Arians.  Harpagus  the  Mede,  in 
Book  i.,  was  clearly  a  different  per- 
son; and  both  are  probably  distinct 
from  the  Harpagus  of  the  Lycian  in* 
scriptions. 

*  This  place  is  wholly  unknown  to 
the  geographers.  Wesseling  would 
read  **  Carina,'*  from  the  mention  of 
that  place  in  yii.  42 ;  but  that  passage 
shows  Carina  to  have  been  beyond  the 
limits  of  Atameus. 
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but  the  king  would  have  freely  forgiven  him.  Artaphanei, 
however,  satrap  of  Sardis,  and  his  captor  Harpagus,  on  this 
very  account, — ^because  they  were  afraid  that,  if  he  escaped, 
he  would  be  again  received  into  high  favour  by  the  king,— 
put  him  to  deatii  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Sardis.  His  body 
they  impaled  at  that  place,^  while  they  embalmed  his  head 
and  sent  it  up  to  Susa  to  the  king.  Darius,  when  he  learnt 
what  had  taken  place,  found  great  fault  with  the  men  engaged 
in  this  business  for  not  bringing  Histiaeus  alive  into  his  pre- 
sence, and  commanded  his  servants  to  wash  and  dress  the 
head  with  all  care,  and  then  bury  it,  as  the  head  of  a  man 
who  had  been  a  great  benefactor  to  himself  and  the  Persians.* 
Such  was  the  sequel  of  the  history  of  Histiseus. 

81.  The  naval   armament  of   the  Persians   wintered    at 
Miletus,  and  in  the  following  year  proceeded  to  attack  the 
islands  off  the  coast,  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Tenedos,'  which 
were  reduced  without    difficulty.      Whenever  they    became 
masters  of  an  island,  the  barbarians,  in  every  single  instance, 
netted  the  inhabitants.    Now  the  mode  in  which  they  practise 
this  netting  is  the  following.    Men  join  hands,  so  as  to  form 
a  line  across  from  the  north  coast  to  the  south,  and  then 
march  through  the  island  from  end  to  end  and  hunt  out 
the  inhabitants.®     In  like  manner  the  Persians  took  also 
the  Ionian  towns  upon  the  mainland,  not  however  netting  the 
inhabitants,  as  it  was  not  possible. 

82.  And  now  their  generals  made  good  aU  the  threats 


'  According  to  the  Persian  cnstom 
with  rebels.  See  Behistnn  Inscrip- 
tion, col.  ii  pars.  18,  14,  ooL  iii.  pars. 
8 ;  and  supra,  iii.  159,  infra,  vii.  238. 

^  Of  a  piece  with  this  mildness  is 
the  treatment  of  Metiochns  (infra,  oh. 
41),  of  the  Milesian  prisoners  (supra, 
ch.  20)  and  of  the  Eretrians  (infra,  oh. 
119).  A  still  more  signal  instance  of 
clemency  on  the  part  of  Darius  is 
recorded  by-^lian  (Hist.  Var.  vi.  14). 
Compare  CsBsar's  conduct  on  receiTing 
the  head  of  Pompey. 

*  Nothing  had  been  said  of  the  par- 


ticipation of  Tenedos  in  the  T«Tolt; 
but  as  the  lonians  had  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  it  is  probable  that 
all  the  islands  of  the  coast  had  taken 
part  in  it. 

Tenedos  retains  its  name  abso- 
lutely unchanged  to  the  present  d^y. 
It  is  a  small  but  fertile  island,  pro- 
ducing an  excellent  wine.  Its  situa- 
tion off  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont, 
and  its  safe  port,  have  at  all  times 
made  it  a  place  of  some  consequence. 
(See  Chandler,  oh.  vi.  vol.  i.  p.  19.) 

•  Supra,  iii  149. 
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^wherewith  they  had  menaced  the  lonians  before  the  battle.^ 
For  no  sooner  did  they  get  possession  of  the  towns  than  they 
chose  out  all  the  best  favoured  boys  and  made  them  eunuchs, 
-while  the  most  beautiful  of  the  girls  they  tore  from  their 
bomes  and  sent  as  presents  to  the  king,  at  the  same  time 
burning  the  cities  themselves,  with  their  temples.®  Thus 
were  the  lonians  for  the  third  time  reduced  to  slavery ;  once 
by  the  Lydians,  and  a  second,  and  now  a  third  time,  by  the 
Persians. 

88.  The  sea  force,  after  quitting  Ionia,  proceeded  to  the 
Hellespont,  and  took  all  the  towns  which  lie  on  the  left  shore 
as  one  sails  into  the  straits.  For  the  cities  on  the  right  bank 
had  already  been  reduced  by  the  land  force  of  the  Persians. 
Now  these  are  the  places  which  border  the  Hellespont  on  the 
European  side ;  the  Chersonese,  which  contains  a  number  of 
cities,'  Perinthus,^  the  forts  in  Thrace,*  Selybria,®  and  Byzan- 
tium.^ The  Byzantines  at  this  time,  and  their  opposite 
neighbours,  the  Chalcedonians,  instead  of  awaiting  the  coming 
of  the  Phoenicians,  quitted  their  country,  and  sailing  into  the 
Euxine,  took  up  their  abode  at  the  city  of  Mesembria.*    The 


7  Supra,  oh.  9. 

•  Mr.  Groto  (Hist,  of  Greece,  iv. 
p.  414)  observes,  with  reason,  that  the 
acooont  of  these  severities  most  be 
exaggerated.  The  islands  continne  to 
be  occupied  bj  a  Ghreek  population ; 
and  the  towns  upon  the  mainland 
appear  shortly  as  flourishing  as  ever. 
Within  fourteen  years  the  Greeks  of 
Asia  are  found  furnishing  290  ships 
(which  would  imply  near  upon  60,000 
men)  to  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  (infra,  vii. 
93.95). 

'  Scylax  (Peripl.  p.  67)  enumerates 
no  fewer  than  eleyen,  of  which  the 
most  important  are  Cardia,  Elrous, 
Sestus,  and  Pactya.  Herodotus  adds 
a  city  which  he  omits,  viz.  Madytus 
(infra,  vii.  33).  Xenophon  says  the 
Chersonese  contained,  in  B.C.  898, 
eleyen  or  twelve  cities  (Hellen.  in.  ii. 
10).     He  speaks  highly  of  its  fertility. 

*  Sapra,  y.  1. 


'  Herodotus  has  here  inverted  the 
geographical  order.  The  Thracian 
strongholds  intervened  between  the 
Chersonese  and  Perinthus,  as  is  plain 
from  Scylax,  who  says,  fierii  ih  r^y 
Xtf^ivriffop  IfiTTi  Bp^ia  rtlxv  t<^'  »f>»- 
rop  Atwe^  ^urH^t  Tttptffreuns^  'HpcUXcta, 
Tayos,   Taylat^    s4op    Tcixot*    n4puf$os 

*  Selybria,  or  Selymbna,  stiU  exists 
in  the  modem  Silivri,  a  small  town 
upon  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  about  40 
miles  from  Constantinople  (long.  28° 
14',  lat.  41°  60.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Hegarians,  a 
little  before  Byzantium,  about  B.C. 
660(Scynm.Ch.713).  The  site  is  very 
beautiful  (cf.  AnnaL  Yienn.  vol.  Ixiii. 
p.  41). 

*  Supra,  iv.  144. 

*  Another  reading  makes  the  By- 
zantines and  Chal(^onians  "/^*"^" 
Mesembria ;  but  this  is  contraiy  to  the 
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PhoBnicians,  after  burning  all  the  places   above  mentiosel 
proceeded  to  Proconnesus  •  and  Artaca,'  which  they  likerae 
delivered  to  the  flames ;    this  done,  they    returned  to  the 
Chersonese,  being  minded  to  reduce  those   cities  which  tiig 
had  not  ravaged  in  their  former  cruise.®    Upon  Cyzicus*  they 
made  no  attack  at  all,  as  before  their  coming  the  inhabitfto^ 
had  made  terms  with  (Ebares,  the  son  of  Megabazus,  aoi 
satrap  of  Dascyleium,^  and  had  submitted  themselves  to  the 
king,    hi  the  Chersonese  the  Phoenicians    subdued  all  the 
cities,  excepting  Cardia.^ 

34.  Up  to  this  time  the  cities  of  the  Chersonese  had  beesn 
under  the  government  of  Miltiades,  the  son  of  Cimon,  and 
grandson  of  Stesagoras,  to  whom  they  had  descended  from 
Miltiades,  the  son  of  Cypselus,  who  obtained  possession  of 
them  in  the  following  manner.     The  Dolonci,*  a  Thradan 


i 


statementB  both  of  Scymniis  Chins 
and  of  Strabo  (ride  enpra,  iv.  93, 
note  *), 

«  Supra,  iv.  18.  7  ibid. 

*  The  bitter  spirit  of  the  Phceni- 
oians  is  very  apparent  here.  No  doubt 
they  were  glad  to  cripple  their  com- 
mercial  rivals  (of.  oh.  6,  note^). 

•  Cyzicus  was  close  to  Artaca,  which 
(as  Erdek)  has  now  superseded  it 
(supra,  iv.  14,  note").  It  was  situ- 
ated at  the  point  of  the  island  which 
approached  nearest  to  the  shore,  and 
in  early  times  was  joined  by  two 
bridges  to  the  mainland  (Strab.  zii.  p. 
831).  The  island  had  become  a  penin- 
sula by  the  time  that  Scylax  wrote 
(Peripl.  p.  84),  a  low  sandy  isthmus 
having  grown  up  between  it  and  the 
shore.  Extensive  ruins  remain,  which 
have  been  fully  described  by  Mr. 
Hamilton  (Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  pp.  100- 
104),  and  which  are  known  to  the 
Turks  under  the  name  of  Bal  Kiz 
(TraKoih  K^^ucos). 

Cyzicus  was  a  colony  of  the  Mile- 
sians  (Anaximen.  ap.  Strab.  xiv.  p. 
910 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  32),  or,  according 
to  others,  of  the  Megarians  (Lydus 
de  Mag.  Eom.  iii.  70).  The  date  of 
its  colonisation  is  variously  fixed  (see 


CUnton's  F.  H.  vol.  i.  OL  tL  1,  and  01 
xxvi.  2). 

*  Vide  supra,  iii.  120,  note  ^. 

*  Cardia  probably  escaped  at  this 
time  from   its  position   deep  in  the 
Gulf  of  Xeros  (Sinus  Melas).     H  wm 
situated  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Thracian  Chersonese,  at  the  narroweet 
part  of  the  isthmus  (ScjL  PeripL  p. 
68;  Strab.  vii.  p.  482).     It  is  said  to 
have  been  a  joint  colony  of  the  Id** 
sians  and  Clazomenians  (Scymn.  Ch. 
11.  699,  700).    When  Lysimachus  bmb 
Lysimachia,  halfway  across  the  xsti- 
mus,  Cardia  shrank  into  insignificance. 
The  place  was  thought  by  some  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  its  shape,  which 
they  said  resembled  a  heart  (Hin- 
H.  N.  iv.  11;  Solin.  10);  but  Steph«o;f 
explanation  seems  the  best,  that  it 
was  the  old  Scythic  (i.e,  Cymric)  ap- 
pellation (Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  Ka^> 
Accordingly  we  may  trace  in  the  word 
the  Celtic  CaeTy  which  is  so  cowsds^ 
in  the  Welsh  names,  and  which  ii 
found   likewise  in   Carcinitis  (snprtj 
iv.  56)  and  Cardesus  (Hecat.  Fr.  157), 
both  Scythian  cities. 

'  The  Dolonci  almost  disappear  fro© 
among  the  Thracian  tribes.  No  fur- 
ther mention  of  them  is  made  by  the 
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tribe,  to  whom  the  Chersonese  at  that  time  belonged,  being 
harassed  by  a  war  in  which  they  were  engaged  with  the 
Apsinthians,*  sent  their  princes  to  Delphi  to  consult  the 
oracle  about  the  matter.  The  reply  of  the  Pythoness  bade 
them  '*  take  back  with  them  as  a  colonist  into  their  country 
the  man  who  should  first  offer  them  hospitality  after  they 
quitted  the  temple.'*  The  Dolonci,  following  the  Sacred 
Eoad,^  passed  through  the  regions  of  Phocis  and  Boeotia; 
after  which,  as  still  no  one  invited  them  in,  they  turned  aside, 
and  travelled  to  Athens. 

85.  Now  Pisistratus  was  at  this  time  sole  lord  of  Athens ;  but 
Miltiades,  the  son  of  Cypselus,  was  likewise  a  person  of  much 
distinction.  He  belonged  to  a  family  which  was  wont  to  con- 
tend in  the  four-horse  chariot-races,^  and  traced  its  descent  to 


Oreek  higtorian0.  The  only  trace,  I 
believe,  which  we  possefls  of  their  con- 
tinned  existence  is  the  oconrrence  of 
their  name  in  the  catalogues  of  Pliny 
(E.  N.  iv.  11),  and  Solinns  (0.  10). 
They  may  perhaps  have  been  ethni- 
cally connected  with  the  Doliones  of 
Cysicns,  and  the  Dolopes  of  Thessalia 
(cf.  Marcellin.  Vit.  Thucyd.  p.  viii., 
where  the  Dolonci  are  called  "Do- 
lopes "). 

^  The  Apsinthians  or  Apsynthians 
were  a  Thracian  people  who  occupied 
the  tract  immediately  north  of  the 
Chersonese,  as  is  plain  both  from  oh. 
37,  and  from  a  fragment  of  HecatsBUS 
(Fr.  135) .  It  is  impossible  to  fix  their 
limits  with  exactness,  either  eastward 
or  westward.  Stephen  of  Bysantinm 
(ad  voces  Alt^os  and  KopiriAoQ  seems 
to  extend  them  westward  to  the  He- 
bnis.  They  are  bat  little  known  in 
history. 

Stephen  and  Smdas  (ad  voa  "Atfrvr- 
0os)  have  a  tovm  Apsynthos,  which 
they  confase  with  the  (Enns  of  Hero- 
dotns  (infra,  vii.  68).  Dionysins  Perie- 
getes  has  a  Thracian  river  of  the  same 
name  (1-  675),  from  which  Enstathius 
(ad  loc.)  says  that  the  Apsynthians 
derived  their  appellation. 

•By  "the  sacred  road'*  is  meant 


apparently  the  road  which  led  from 
Delphi  eastward,  in  the  direction  of 
LebJekdeaandOrchomenns.  Along  this 
road  would  come  all  the  prooessionB 
from  the  principal  states  of  Qreooe, 

^  As  the  keeping  of  a  horse  indi- 
cated some  considerable  wealth,  both 
in  Greece  and  Bome,  whence  the  social 
rank  of  Imrus,  linrofi6rat,  equites,  &o., 
so  stiU  more  did  the  maintenance  of 
such  a  stud  as  could  entitle  a  man  to 
contend  with  any  chance  of  success  in 
the  great  g^ames,  mark  the  owner  as 
a  person  of  ample  fortune.  Hence 
the  constant  allusions  in  Pindar  to  the 
wealth  and  munificence  of  those  who 
had  won  the  chariot-races  (OL  ii*  63 ; 
Pyth.  i.  6Q,  90,  v.  1,  99  ;  Nem.  ix.  32 ; 
Isth.  i.  42),  and  hence  the  force  of 
what  Herodotus  says  below  of  Callias 
(ch.  122).  First-rate  horses  sold  at 
enormous  prices,  as  appears  by  the 
well-known  instance  of  BucephaluB, 
who  fetched  a  sum  equal  to  30002. 
sterling  (Aul.  Gell.  v.  2).  Skilful 
charioteers  were  highly  paid ;  and  no 
expense  was  spared  in  the  decoration 
of  the  chariots  and  equipment  of  the 
coursers,  llie  expensivenees  of  the 
pursuit  is  put  forward  very  promi- 
nently by  Aristophanes  at  the  opening 
of  the  Kuhes,  where  Phidippide 
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iBacns  ^  and  Egina,  but  which,  from  the  time  of  Philieas,  the 
son  of  Ajax®  who  was  the  first  Athenian  citizen  of  the  house, 
had  been  naturalised  at  Athens.^  It  happened  that  as  the 
Dolonci  passed  his  door,  Miltiades  was  sitting  in  his  vestibnk, 
which  caused  him  to  remark  them,  dressed  as  they  were  in 
outlandish  garments,  and  armed  moreover  with  lances.^  He 
therefore  called  to  them,  and,  on  their  approach,  invited  them 
in,  offering  them  lodging  and  entertainment.  The  strangers 
accepted  his  hospitality,  and,  after  the  banquet  was  over,  they 
laid  before  him  in  full  the  directions  of  the  oracle,  and  be- 
sought him  on  their  own  part  to  yield  obedience  to  the  god. 
Miltiades  was  persuaded  ere  they  had  done  speaking ;  for  the 
government  of  Pisistratus  was  irksome  to  him,  and  he  wanted 
to  be  beyond  the  tyrant's  reach.  He  therefore  went  straight- 
way to  Delphi,  and  inquired  of  the  oracle  whether  he  should 
do  as  the  Dolonci  desired. 

86.  As  the  Pythoness  backed  their  request,  Miltiades,  son  of 
Cypselus,  who  had  already  won  the  four-horse  chariot-race  at 
Olympia,  left  Athens,  taking  with  him  as  many  of  the  Athe- 
nians as  liked  to  join  in  the  enterprise,  and  sailed  away  with 
the  Dolonci.    On  his  arrival  at  the  Chersonese,  he  was  made 


scion,  on  the  mother's  side,  of  another 
oiicia  r€$panrorp6^s,  that  of  the  Ale- 
msDonidsD  (infra,  ch.  125) — ruins  his 
father  by  indnlgence  in  it. 

7  The  descent  of  Miltiades  from 
M&cua  was  thus  traced  by  Pherecydes 
and  Hellanicns  (ap.  Marcell.  Vit,  Thu- 
cyd. ) : — ^acns,  Ajax,  Philaeas,  BaToIns, 
Epidycns,  Acestor,  Agenor,  Olins,  Ly- 
cos, Typhon,  Latos,  Agamestor,  Tisan- 
der,  Miltiades,  Hippocleides,  Miltiades. 
In  the  latter  part  of  this  genealogy 
there  seem  to  be  some  palpable  mis- 
takes, as  the  interposition  of  a  Mil. 
tiades  between  Tisander  and  his  son 
Hippocleides  (infra,  ch.  127),  and  the 
omission  of  Cypselus.  The  earlier 
part  is  of  course  purely  mythical. 

8  So  Plutarch  (Vit.  Sol.  o.  11),  Ste. 
phen  (ad  voc.  ^lAatScu),  and  the  an. 
thorities  mentioned  in  the  last  note. 


Pansanias  interposes  an  EmrysaoeB  be- 
tween Philsoas  and  Ajax  (i.  xxxv.  §  2). 
Plutarch  makes  Eurysaoes  s  brother  of 
Philroas. 

*  The  tale  went  that  Fhibeas  (Pma- 
Ban.),  or  PhilsBas  and  Eurysaoes  toge- 
ther (Plut.)>  had  surrendered  Salamis 
to  the  Athenians,  and  reoeiTed  the 
right  of  citizenship  as  a  reward.  It  is 
certain  that  there  was  a  deme  named 
Philalds9  in  Attica,  which  waa  tra- 
ditionally connected  with  PhiUeas 
(Steph.  Byz.};  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  deme  belonged  to  the  tribe 
^geis,  not  to  the  tribe  .£antia  (see 
life's  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  75  and 
p.  194). 

^  The  wearing  of  arms  had  gone  out 
of  fashion  in  Greece  some  little  time 
before  (cf .  Thucyd.  i.  6, 6). 
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king  by  those  who  had  invited  him.  After  this  his  first  act 
was  to  build  a  wall  across  the  neck  of  the  Chersonese  from 
the  city  of  Cardia  to  Pactya,*  to  protect  the  comitry  from  the 
incursions  and  ravages  of  the  Apsinthians.  The  breadth  of 
the  isthmus  at  this  part  is  thirty-six  furlongs,  the  whole 
length  of  the  peninsula  within  the  isthmus  being  four  hundred 
and  twenty  furlongs.® 

87.  When  he  had  finished  carrying  the  waU  across  the 
isthmus,  and  had  thus  secured  the  Chersonese  against  the 
Apsinthians,  Miltiades  proceeded  to  engage  in  other  wars,* 
and  first  of  all  attacked  the  Lampsacenians ;  '^  but  falling  into  an 
ambush  which  they  had  laid,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken 
prisoner.  Now  it  happened  that  Miltiades  stood  high  in  the 
favour  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia.  When  Croesus  therefore 
heard  of  his  calamity  ,he  sent  and  commanded  the  men  of 
Lampsacus  to  give  Miltiades  his  freedom ;  "  if  they  refused," 
he  said,  "  he  would  destroy  them  like  a  fir."  Then  the  Lam- 
psacenians were  some  whUe  in  doubt  about  this  speech  of 
Croesus,  and  could  not  tell  how  to  construe  his  threat  ^Hhat 
he  would  destroy  them  like  a  fir ;  "  ®  but  at  last  one  of  their 


'  Paotya  was  upon  the  Hellespont, 
about  ten  miles  above  OallipoU,  Like 
Cardia,  it  was  swallowed  np  in  the 
citj  boilt  by  Lysimachns.  Vestiges 
of  it  are  fonnd  not  far  from  HexamiU 
(Kmse,  Ueber  Herodots  Ansmessong 
des  Pontns,  p.  49).  It  is  said  also  to 
be  possible  to  trace  an  ancient  wall 
across  the  isthmns. 

'  These  measurements  are  said  to  be 
very  accorate  (Krnse,  at  snpra).  Scy- 
lax,  writing  a  centnry  later,  is  far  less 
exact.  He  gives  the  length  of  the 
peninsula  as  400  stades,  the  breadth 
of  the  isthmus  as  40  (Peripl.  p.  68).  In 
this  he  is  followed  by  Strabo  (vii.  p. 
482).  Xenophon  relates  that  DercylU. 
das  measured  tha  distance,  and  found 
it  37  stades  (Hist.  Or.  in.  ii.  10).  The 
ciromnstancesof  the  peninsula  at  that 
time  (B.C.  398)  were  exactly  similar  to 
those  here  spoken  of;  and  Dercyllidas 
protected  the  inhabitants  in  the  same 


way.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that, 
so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  Xeno- 
phon, the  former  wall  had  entirely 
disappeared. 

*  One  of  these  was  commemorated 
by  an  offering  at  Olympia,  which  Pan- 
sanias  saw  thus  inscribed  : — 

ZffW    u'    &fa\tx*  &¥4$tviav  *0\vfiiriif  ^  Xc- 
Ttlxov  i\6vr*t  'Aparov*  kvnpx€  H  MtXrtidrit 

Cf .  Pausan.  vi.  xix.  §  4. 

*  For  the  position  of  Lampsacus, 
which  was  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Hellespont,  vide  supra,  v.  117. 

*  The  words  of  Crcesus  may  have 
contained  a  double  allusion,  one  ele- 
ment of  which  escaped  Herodotus. 
Lampsacus,  it  appears  from  various 
writers  (Char.  Lamps.  Fr.  6;  Delch. 
Procon.  Fr.  10;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  840; 
Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc. ;  Etym.  Hagn.  ad 
voc.  IIiTvcia),  had  once  borne  the  name 
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elders  divined  the  true  sense,  and  told  them  that  the  fir  is  fts 
only  tree  which,  when  cut  down,  makes  no  fresh  shoots,  bii 
forthwith  dies  outright  J  So  the  LampsacenianSy  being  greatly 
afraid  of  Croesus,  released  Miltiades,  and  let  him  go  free. 

88.  Thus  did  Miltiades,  by  the  help  of  Croesiis,  escape  ths 
danger.  Some  time  afterwards  he  died  childless,®  leaving  liis 
kingdom  and  his  riches  to  Stesagoras,  who  was  the  son  d 
Cimon,  his  half-brother .•  Ever  since  his  death  the  people  of 
the  Chersonese  have  offered  him  the  customary  sacrifices  of  a 
founder ;  and  they  have  further  established  in  his  honour  a 
gynmic  contest  and  a  chariot-race,  ^  in  neither  of  which  is  it 
lawful  for  any  Lampsacenian  to  contend.  Before  the  war  vith 
Lampsacus  was  ended,  Stesagoras  too  died  childless  :  he  was 
sitting  in  the  hall  of  justice  when  he  was  struck  upon  the  head 
vnth  a  hatchet  by  a  man  who  pretended  to  be  a  deserter,  but 
was  in  good  sooth  an  enemy,  and  a  bitter  one. 

89.  Thus  died  Stesagoras ;  and  upon  his  death  the  Pisistra- 
tidsB  fitted  out  a  trireme,  and  sent  Miltiades,  the  son  of  Cimon, 
and  brother  of  the  deceased,  to  the  Chersonese,  that  he  might 
undertake  the  management  of  affairs  in  that  quarter.  They 
had  already  shown  him  much  favour  at  Athens,  as  if,  forsooth, 
they  had  been  no  parties  to  the  death  of  his  father  Cimon — a 
matter  whereof  I  will  give  an  account  in  another  place.^  He 
upon  his  arrival  remained  shut  up  within  the  house,  pretending 
to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  his  dead  brother ;  whereupon 
the  chief  people  of  the  Chersonese  gathered  themselves  togeth^ 


of  Pitynea,  or  Pifcyeia,  a  name  given  to 
it  on  account  of  the  abnndanoe  of  its 
fir-trees,  and  under  which  it  was  known 
exclnsiyely  in  ancient  times  (Horn.  Ht 
ii.  829).  The  threat  therefore  involved 
apnn. 

'  Staphylns  said  the  same  of  the 
Tc^  as  Herodotus  of  the  irirvs  (Fr. 
13 ;  cf.  Zenob.  Proy.  v.  76,  and  Tzetz. 
GhU.  ix.  888).    Both  are  species  of  fir. 

^  Harcellmus  relates  that  he  lost  a 
son  in  the  Chersonese  (Vit.  Thucyd. 
p.  viii.). 

*  Literally,  '*  his   brother   on   the 


mothei^s  side."  According  to  Hero, 
dotus,  the  mother  of  Miltiades  and 
Cimon  was  married  successively  to 
Gypselus  and  to  a  Stesagoras.  Hil- 
tiades  was  the  issue  of  the  former, 
Cimon  of  the  latter  marriage  (cf .  in^ 
oh.  108).  Marcellinus  makes  Stesa- 
goras, the  successor  of  Miltiades,  him- 
self the  half-brother  of  that  king  (Vit 
Thucyd.). 

'  See  i.  167)  and  compare  the  similar 
honours  paid  to  Brasidas  at  Amphi- 
polis  (Thucyd.  v.  11). 

«  Infra,  oh.  103. 
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from  all  the  cities  of  the  land,  and  came  in  a  procession  to  the 
place  where  Miltiades  was,  to  condole  with  him  upon  his  mis- 
fortmie.  Miltiades  commanded  them  to  be  seized  and  thrown 
into  prison ;  after  which  he  made  himself  master  of  the  Cher- 
sonese, maintained  a  body  of  five  hmidred  mercenaries,  and 
married  Hegesipyla,^  daughter  of  the  Thracian  king  Olorus. 

40.  This  Miltiades,  the  son  of  Gimon,  had  not  been  long  in 
the  country*  when  a  calamity  befel  him  yet  more  grievous  than 
those  in  which  he  was  now  involved :  for  three  years  earlier 
he  had  had  to  fly  before  an  incursion  of  the  Seyths.  These 
nomads,  angered  by  the  attack  of  Darius,  collected  in  a 
body  and  marched  as  far  as  the  Chersonese.^  Miltiades  did 
not  await  their  coming,  but  fled  and  remained  away  until 
the  Seyths  retired,  when  the  Dolonci  sent  and  fetched  him 
back.  All  this  happened  three  years  before  the  invents  which 
befel  Miltiades  at  the  present  time. 

41.  He  now  no  sooner  heard  that  the  Phoenicians  were  attack- 


'  The  Thracian  princes  were  not 
averse  to  giving  their  daughters  in 
marriage  to  the  Greeks  upon  the  coast. 
Teres,  the  founder  of  the  great  king- 
dom of  the  Odrysae,  married  one  of  his 
daughters  to  Njmphodorus,  a  Greek 
of  Abdera  (Thuoyd.  ii.  29).  Hegesi- 
pyla,  the  daughter  of  Olorus,  is  said 
to  have  accompanied  her  husband  to 
Athens,  and  after  his  death  to  have 
married  another  Athenian,  by  whom 
she  had  a  son  who  was  named  Olorus, 
after  his  grandfather.  This  Olorus 
was  the  father  of  Thuoydides,  who 
seems  to  have  inherited,  through  his 
grandmother,  the  Hegesipyla  here 
mentioned,  a  considerable  property  in 
Thrace  (Thucyd.  iv.  104;  compare 
Haroellinus,  Vit.  Thucyd.,  whose  ac- 
count, however,  is  very  confused). 
Hegesipyla  was  probably,  by  her  name, 
a  half  Greek,  the  daughter  of  a  Greek 
mother.  (Compare  the  case  of  Soylas, 
iv.  78.) 

^  There  is  here  a  curious  laxity  of 
expression,  or  a  curious  forgetfulness 
of  dates.  Miltiades  cannot  have 
entered  upon  his  government  much 


later  than  B.C.  612 ;  for  not  only  did 
he  take  part  in  the  Scythian  expedition 
of  Darius,  which  was  at  latest  in  b.c. 
507-606,  but  we  are  expressly  told  that 
he  was  sent  from  Athens  to  the  Cher- 
sonese by  ths  PisUtraiidcB,  who  ceased 
to  reign  B.C.  610.  Now  his  expulsion 
from  the  Chersonese  by  the  Seyths 
falls,  according  to  the  account  here 
given,  into  the  year  b.c.  495,  so  that 
he  had  been  at  least  fifteen  years  in  the 
country  when  the  Scythians  drove  him 
out. 

'^  This  appears  to  have  been  a  ma- 
rauding expedition,  to  which  the  Scy- 
thians were  encouraged  by  the  success 
of  the  Ionian  revolt  up  to  that  time. 
It  took  place  the  year  before  the  fall 
of  Miletus.  This  date  explains  the 
mistake,  if  mistake  it  be,  of  Strabo 
(xiii.  p.  853),  who  thought  the  burning 
of  the  towns  about  the  Hellespont,  in 
B.C.  493  (supra,  ch.  33),  to  have  arisen 
from  fear  of  a  Scythic  invasion  of 
Asia.  The  anxiety  of  the  Scythians 
to  avenge  the  invasion  of  their  land  is 
indicated  by  the  embassy  to  Sparta 
mentioned  below  (ch.  84). 
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ing  Tenedos,  ^  than  he  loaded  five  triremes  with  his  goods  sai 
chattels,  and  set  sail  for  Athensw  Cardia  was  the  pmnt  bm 
which  he  took  his  departure ;  and  as  he  sailed  down  the  gntf 
of  Melas,^  along  the  shore  of  the  Chersonese,  he  came  saddeolj 
upon  the  whole  Phoenician  fleet.  However,  he  himself  escaped, 
with  four  of  his  vessels,  and  got  into  Imbrus,^  one  trireme  odj 
falling  into  the  hands  of  his  pursuers.  This  vessel  was  ui^ 
the  command  of  his  eldest  son  Metiochus,  whose  moibff 
was  not  the  daughter  of  the  Thracian  king  Oloms,  but  a 
different  woman.  Metiochus  and  his  ship  were  taken;  asd 
when  the  Phoenicians  found  out  that  he  was  a  son  of  Miltiades, 
they  resolved  to  convey  him  to  the  king,  expecting  thereby  to 
rise  high  in  the  royal  favour.  For  they  remembered  that  it 
was  Miltiades  who  counselled  the  lonians  to  hearken  when  the 
Scyths  prayed  them  to  break  up  the  bridge  and  return  home.' 
Darius,  however,  when  the  Phoenicians  brought  Metiochus  into 
his  presence,  was  so  far  from  doing  him  any  hurt,  that  he 
loaded  him  with  benefits.  He  gave  him  a  house  and  estate, 
and  also  a  Persian  wife,  by  whom  there  were  children  bom  to 
him  who  were  accounted  Persians.  As  for  Miltiades  himself, 
from  Imbrus  he  made  his  way  in  safety  to  Athens. 

42.  At  this  time  the  Persians  did  no  more  hurt  to  the 
lonians ;  but  on  the  contrary,  before  the  year  was  out,  they 
carried  into  effect  the  following  measures,  which  were  greatly 
to  their  advantage.  Artaphemes,  satrap  of  Sardis,  sunmioned 
deputies  from  aU  the  Ionian  cities,  and  forced  them  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  one  another,  not  to  harass  each  other  by 
force  of  arms,  but  to  settle  their  disputes  by  reference.^®    He 


•  Snpra,  oh.  81. 

7  The  modem  gpolf  of  Xeros,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  peninsula.  It  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  river  Helas, 
the  small  stream  which  flows  into  the 
galf  near  Kcwatchf  called  by  the  Turks 
the  Kavateh  Su, 

8  Imbms  is  not  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  miles  fix)m  the  coast.  It  is 
mentioned  above  (v.  26). 

»  Snpra,  iv.  187. 


*°  These  provisoes  were  common  in 
the  Greek  treaties  (compare  Thncjd. 
i.  145,  V.  18,  79,  Ac.)  ;  but  it  is  diifi- 
cnlt  to  imagine  that  the  cities  d 
Asiatic  Greece  had  up  to  this  time 
possessed  the  right  of  carrying  on  war 
with  one  another.  Such  a  right  seems 
incompatible  with  the  Persian  domi* 
nation;  and  no  instance  appears  of  its 
exercise. 
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likewise  took  the  measurement  of  their  whole  comitry  in  para- 
sangs — such  is  the  name  which  the  Persians  give  to  a  distance 
of  thirty  furlongs  ^ — and  settled  the  tributes  which  the  several 
cities  were  to  pay,  at  a  rate  that  has  continued  unaltered  from 
the  time  when  Artaphemes  fixed  it  down  to  the  present  day.' 
The  rate  was  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  which  had  been 
paid  before  the  revolt.^  Such  were  the  peaceful  dealings  of 
the  Persians  with  the  lonians. 


*  Supra,  ii.  6,  and  v.  68. 

*  Mr.  Grote  (Hiat.  of  Greece,  vol.  ▼. 
pp.   454-456,  note)  denies    that    the 
Greek  cities  upon  the  coast  paid  anj 
tribute  to  Persia  from  the  date  of  the 
full  organisation  of  the  Athenian  con- 
federacy (B.C.  476)  till  after  the  disas- 
ters at  Syracuse  (b.c.413).    He  thinks 
this  passage  only  means  that  there  was 
an  assessment  of  the  Ionic  cities  in  the 
king's  books,  not  that  there  was  any 
payment  of  tribute.    He  supposes  that 
Herodotus  knew  this  fact  of  the  assess- 
ment, from  having  access  to  the  books 
themselyes,  and  "  might  or  might  not 
know  **  whether  the  tribute  was  real- 
ized.    To  me  it  appears  quite  incon. 
ceivable  that    Herodotus    should    be 
ignorant  of  such  a   point,  and  very 
unlikely  that  he  should  have  mentioned 
the  continuance  of  the  assessment  in 
the  way  which    he   has,   if  all    pay. 
ment  of  it  had  ceased  from  the  time 
when  he  was  eight  years  old.    There 
is,  however,  more  direct  evidence  that 
the  tribute  continued  to  be  paid.    Mr. 
Grote  admits  that "  Greek  towns  in  the 
interior**  paid  their  quotas,  consider- 
itfg  that  point  to  be  proved  by  the  case 
of  Magnesia,  which  Artaxerxes  gave 
to  Themistocles ;  but  he  has  apparently 
forgotten  that  the  revenues  of  M3rus 
and  Lampeacus,  both  cities  of    the 
coasty  were  assigned  to  the  illustrious 
exile,  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  those 
of   Magnesia    (Thucyd.   L   138).      It 
is  manifest  therefore    that   Lampsa- 
008  and  M3rus  were  not  only  rated, 
but  paid  tribute,  down  to  B.C.   465. 
Indeed  this  is  confessed  by  Mr.  Grote 
in  a  previous  note  (vol.  v.  p.  386,  note*), 
strangely  at  variance  with  the  later 

VOL.  UL 


one.  If  so,  there  can  be  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  any  of  the  towns 
upon  the  mainland  were  free  from 
tribute. 

The  expressions  of  Thucydides  (i.  18, 
89,  95,  &c.),  which  Mr.  Grote  quotes, 
concerning  the  Hellespontine  and 
Ionian  Greeks  who  had  **  revolted  from 
Persia,"  and  been  **  liberated  from  the 
king,"  must  be  understood,  I  think,  of 
the  cities  on  the  European  side  of  the 
Hellespont,  and  of  the  islands,  Pro. 
connesus,  Cyzicus,  Lesbos,  Chios,  Sa- 
mos,  &c. 

It  seems  to  me  probable  that  the 
practical  exemption  from  tribute  of 
the  Greek  cities  on  the  mainland  com- 
menced in  B.C.  449,  and  was  an  express 
provision  of  the  treaty  of  Cyprus.  It 
was  the  equivalent  which  the  Greeks 
received  for  agreeing  to  leave  the  Per- 
sians in  undisputed  possession  of  Cy- 
prus and  Egypt.  Herodotus  had  per- 
haps at  this  time  completed  the  first 
draught  of  his  History.  The  facts 
were,  therefore,  at  the  time  of  hia 
writing,  as  he  stated  them.  After- 
wards at  Thurii  he  neglected  to  alter 
the  passage,  which  is  not  surprising, 
for  he  seems  to  have  done  little  more 
than  make  additions  to  hia  History  in 
his  later  years. 

*  Supra,  iii.  90.  What  necessitated 
the  new  rating  and  measurement  was 
the  alteration  of  territory  whidi  had 
taken  place  in  consequence  of  the 
revolt.  Miletua  we  Imow  had  been 
punished  for  its  share  in  the  outbreak 
by  the  loss  of  a  tract  of  mountain  land 
which  was  g^ven  to  the  Cariana  of 
Pedasus  (supra,  ch.  20)  ;  and  probably 
the  remainder  of  the  g^ty  cities  had 

2  F 
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43.  The  next  spring  Darius  superseded  all  the  other  genenk, 
and  sent  down  Mardonius,  the  son  of  Gobryas/  to  the  coaA, 
and  with  him  a  vast  body  of  men,  some  fit  for  sea,  others  &r 
land  service.  Mardonius  was  a  youth  at  this  time,  and  hid 
only  lately  married  Artazostra,  the  king's  daughter.*  Whai 
Mardonius,  accompanied  by  this  numerous  host,  reaehed 
Cilieia,  he  took  ship  and  proceeded  along  shore  with  his  fle^ 
while  the  land  army  marched  under  other  leaders  towards  ibt 
Hellespont.  In  the  course  of  his  voyage  along  the  coast  of 
Asia  he  came  to  Ionia ;  and  here  I  have  a  marrel  to  relate 
which  will  greatly  surprise  those  Greeks  who  cannot  believe 
that  Otanes  advised  the  seven  conspirators  to  make  Persia  a 
commonwealth.'  Mardonius  put  down  all  the  desi>ots  through- 
out Ionia,  and  in  lieu  of  them  established  democracies. 
Having  so  done,  he  hastened  to  the  Hellespont,  and  when  a 
vast  multitude  of  ships  had  been  brought  together,  and  like- 
wise a  powerful  land  force,  he  conveyed  his  troops  across  the 
strait  by  means  of  his  vessels,  and  proceeded  through  Europe 
against  Eretria  and  Athens.*^ 

44.  At  least  these  towns  served  as  a  pretext  for  the  expedi- 
tion, the  real  purpose  of  which  was  to  subjugate  as  great  a 
number  as  possible  of  the  Grecian  cities ;  and  this  became 
plain  when  the  Thasians,^  who  did  not  even  lift  a  hand  in  their 


been  treated  in  the  same  way.  On 
the  other  hand,  cities  which  abstained, 
as  Ephesos  (supra,  ch.  16,  note),  maj 
have  received  an  increase  of  territory. 

^  This  is  another  instance  of  the 
alternation  of  names  among  the  Per- 
sians. (Compare  iii.  160,  Ac.)  Go. 
brjas  was  the  son  of  a  Mardonins 
(Beh.  Ins.  ool.  iv.  par.  18.) 

'^  On  marriages  of  this  kind,  see 
above  v.  116,  note  ',  and  compare  vol. 
ii.  p.  568,  note  \ 

*  It  would  seem  that  the  tale  related 
by  Herodotus  in  Book  iii.  (chs.  80-83), 
had  appeared  incredible  to  the  Oreeks 
themselves.  Herodotus  undoubtedly 
believed  it  to  be  true ;  but  the  story 
does  not  really  derive    any  support 


from  the  policy  here  pursued  by  Mar- 
donius. That  policy  was  decidedly 
wise.  The  Persians  had  learnt,  by 
dint  of  experience,  that  they  lost 
more,  through  unpopularity,  by  up- 
holding  the  tyrants,  than  they  gained 
by  the  convenience  of  having  the 
government  of  the  Greek  states  assimi- 
lated to  their  own.  To  aUow  Greeks,  in 
order  to  conciliate  them,  democratio 
institutions,  was  a  very  different  thing 
from  contemplating  the  adoption  of 
such  institutions  among  themselves. 

^  The  aggressors  in  the  late  war 
(supra,  V.  99). 

^  Thasos  had  hitherto  escaped  sub- 
jection. Hegabaxus,  who  carried  his 
arms  even  farther  west,  seems  to  have 
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defence,  were  reduced  by  the  sea  force,  while  the  land  army 
added  the  Macedonians  to  the  former  slaves  of  the  king.  All 
the  tribes  on  the  hither  side  of  Macedonia  had  been  reduced 
previously .•  From  Thasos  the  fleet  stood  across  to  the 
mainland,  and  sailed  along  shore  to  Acanthus/  whence  an 
attempt  was  made  to  double  Mount  Athos.  But  here  a  violent 
north  wind  sprang  up,  against  which  nothing  could  contend, 
and  handled  a  large  number  of  the  ships  with  muoh  rudeness, 
shattering  them  and  driving  them  aground  upon  Athos.  'Tis 
said  the  number  of  the  ships  destroyed  was  little  short  of  three 
hundred ;  and  the  men  who  perished  were  more  than  twenty 
thousand.^  For  the  sea  about  Athos  abounds  in  monsters 
beyond  all  others ;  and  so  a  portion  were  seized  and  devoured 
by  these  animals,^  while  others  were  dashed  violently  against 
the  rocks ;  some,  who  did  not  know  how  to  swim,  were  en- 
gulfed ;  and  some  died  of  the  cold. 

45.  While  thus  it  fared  with  the  fleet,  on  land  Mardonius 
and  his  army  were  attacked  in  their  camp  during  the  night  by 
the  Brygi,*  a  tribe  of  Thracians ;  and  here  vast  numbers  of 


had  no  fleet  at  hia  dispoeaL  Otanes, 
who  rednoed  Lemnos  and  Imbnis 
(supra,  V.  26,  27),  did  not  yentnre  bo 
far  as  Thasos. 

»  Sopra,  ▼.  18. 

^  Acanthus  laj  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  peninsula  of  Athos,  as  is  plain 
both  from  this  passage  and  &om  the 
acooont  of  the  march  of  Xerxes  (infra, 
yii.  115.121).  It  probably  occupied 
the  site  of  the  modem  village  of  Erisso 
(Leake's  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p. 
147) .  The  territory  of  the  Acanthians, 
howeyer,  extended  across  the  isthmus, 
and  they  may  have  had  a  port  on  the 
Singitic  Gulf,  which  perhaps  misled 
Ptolemy  (iii.  13,  p.  92)  and  Strabo 
(vii.  p.  481)  as  to  the  site  of  the 
place.  Scylax  (p.  63),  Scymnus  Chius 
(U.  645,  646),  and  Mela  (ii.  2),  agree 
•  with  Herodotus. 

^  The  navigation  of  this  coast  is 
still  full  of  danger.  "  Such  is  the 
fear,"  says  Colonel  Leake,  "entertained 
by  the  Greek  boatmen  of  the  strength 


and  uncertain  direction  of  the  currents 
around  Mount  Athos,  and  of  the  gales 
and  high  seas  to  which  the  vicinity  of 
the  mountain  is  subject  during  half 
the  year,  and  which  are  rendered  more 
formidable  by  the  deficiency  of  har. 
hours  in  the  Gulf  of  Orfana  (Sinus 
Strymonicus),  that  I  could  not,  so  long 
as  I  was  in  the  peninsula,  and  though 
offering  a  high  price,  prevail  upon  any 
boat  to  carry  me  from  the  eastern  side 
of  the  peninsula  to  the  western,  or  even 
from  Xiropotami  to  VatopedhiJ*  (Nor. 
them  Greece,  voL  iii.  p.  145.  Com- 
pare Sir  G.  Bowen's  Diary,  p.  67.) 

'  Mr.  Grote,  I  know  not  on  what 
grounds,  transforms  these  sea-mon- 
sters into  *'wild  beasts"  inhabiting 
the  "  tongue  of  land  "  (Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol  iv.  p.  422). 

*  The  Greeks  believed  these  Bryg^ 
to  have  been  ethnically  connected  with 
the  Phryges  or  Phrygians  of  Asia 
Minor  (infra,  vii.  73  ;  Strab.  vii,  p. 
427).     At  this  time  they  seem  to  have 
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the  Persians  were  slain,  and  even  Mardonios  himself  received 
a  wound.  The  Brygi,  nevertheless,  did  not  succeed  in  main- 
taining their  own  freedom:  for  Mardonius  would  not  leave 
the  country  till  he  had  subdued  them  and  made  them  Bubjeets 
of  Persia.  Still,  though  he  brought  them  under  the  yoke,  ihe 
blow  which  his  land  force  had  received  at  their  hands,  and 
the  great  damage  done  to  his  fleet  off  Athos,  induced  him 
to  set  out  upon  his  retreat ;  and  so  this  armament,  having 
failed  disgracefully,  returned  to  Asia. 

46.  The  year  after  these  events,  Darius  received  informa- 
tion from  certain  neighbours  of  the  Thasians  that  those 
islanders  were  making  preparations  for  revolt;  he  therefore 
sent  a  herald,  and  bade  them  dismantle  their  walls,  and  bring 
all  their  ships  to  AbdSra.^  The  Thasians,  at  the  time  when 
EQstifiBus  the  Milesian  made  his  attack  upon  them,^  had  re- 
solved that,  as  their  income  was  very  great,  they  would  apply 
their  wealth  to  building  ships  of  war,  and  surrounding  their 
city  with  another  and  a  stronger  wall.  Their  revenue  was 
derived  partly  from  their  possessions  upon  the  mainland,^ 
partly  from  the  mines  which  they  owned.  They  were  masters 
of  the  gold-mines  at  Scapt6-Hyle,®  the  yearly  produce  of  which 


dwelt  in  the  region  above  Chaloidio^, 
or  perhaps  a  little  more  to  the  west, 
between  the  Chaloidic  peninsula  and 
Pieria  (infra,  vii.  185).  Afterwards 
they  were  pushed  very  much  further 
westward,  and  appear  as  neighbours 
to  the  niyrians  upon  the  Adriatic 
(Scynrn.  Ch.  1.  483 ;  Strab.  yii.  p.  473 ; 
Steph.  Byz.  ad  yoc.  Bp^(). 

^  Megabazus  had  subdued  the  entire 
coast  (supra,  v.  10,  ad  fin.),  and  Ab- 
ddra  had  probably  been  occupied  by  a 
Persian  garrison,  like  Eion  and  Doris- 
cos  (infra,  vii.  106, 107).  On  its  site, 
vide  infra,  vii.  109. 

*  Supra,  ch.  28. 

7  The  Thasians  possessed  a  number 
of  places  on  the  coast  opposite  their 
island,  as  is  plain  from  Thuoydides  (i. 
100).  One  of  these  was  Datum  (Eu. 
stath.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  517 ;  Z^ob. 
Prov.  Gr.  Cent.  iii.  71),  a  place  which 


combined  so  many  advantages  thai  it 
passed  into  a  proverb  for  an  abondaiioe 
of.  good  things  (Zenob.  L  s.  c.  Harpo- 
oration  in  voc. ;  Strab.  vii.  p.  481 ;  see 
also  infra,  iz.  75,  note).  It  possessed 
gold-mines,  and  was  also  a  place  of 
gre&t  fertility. 

^  Scapt^-Hyl^  is  said  by  Stephen 
(ad  voc.)  to  have  been  a  town  upon  the 
Thracian  coast,  opposite  Thasos.  It 
was  probably  near  Datum,  to  which  its 
gold-mines  seem  sometimes  to  be 
ascribed.  The  wif e  of  Thucydides  was» 
we  are  told,  a  native  of  this  place,  and 
the  owner  of  some  of  its  mines  (Mar- 
cellin.  Yit.  Thuoyd.  p.  iz.) ;  and  hither 
Thuovdides  himself  retired  when  ex- 
iled rrom  Athens,  and  wrote  his  his- 
tory (ibid.  p.  z. ;  Plutarch,  de  Ezil.  ii. 
p.  605,  0.).  The  name  is  sometimes 
written  Sxoimyo^i}  (Steph.  Theophr.), 
and  in  Latin  ScapUsula  (Lucret.). 
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amonnted  in  all  to  eighty  talents.  Their  mines  in  Thasos' 
yielded  less,  but  still  were  so  far  prolific  that,  besides  being 
entirely  free  from  land-tax,  they  had  a  surplus  income,  derived 
from  the  two  sources  of  their  territory  on  the  main  and  their 
mines,  in  common  years  of  two  hundred,  and  in  the  best  years 
of  three  hundred  talents. 

^  47.  I  myself  have  seen  the  mines  in  question :  by  far  the 
most  curious  of  them  are  those  which  the  Phoenicians  dis- 
covered at  the  time  when  they  went  with  Thasus  and  colonised 
the  island,^  which  afterwards  took  its  name  from  him.'  These 
Phoenician  workings  are  in  Thasos  itself,  between  Coenyra  and 
a  place  called  -ffinyra,  over  against  Samothrace:'  a  huge 
mountain  has  been  turned  upside  down  in  the  search  for  ores. 
Such  then  was  the  source  of  their  wealth.  On  this  occasion 
no  sooner  did  the  Great  King  issue  his  commands  than 
straightway  the  Thasians  dismantled  their  walls,  and  took 
their  whole  fleet  to  Abd6ra. 

48.  After  this  Darius  resolved  to  prove  the  Greeks,  and 
try  the  bent  of  their  minds,  whether  they  were  inclined  to 
resist  him  in  arms  or  prepared  to  make  their  submission. 
He  therefore  sent  out  heralds  in  divers  directions  round 
about  Greece,  with  orders  to  demand  everywhere  earth  and 
water  for  the  king.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  other  heralds 
to  the  various  seaport  towns  which  paid  him  tribute,  and 
required  them  to  provide  a  number  of  ships  of  war  and  horse- 
transports. 

49.  These  towns  accordingly  began  their  preparations ;  and 
the  heralds  who  had  been  sent  into  Greece,  obtained  what 
the  king  had  bid  them  ask  from  a  large  number  of  the  states 
upon  the  mainland,  and  likewise  from  all  the  islanders  whom 


>  ThasoB  is  said  to  have  been  oalled 
Chryaa  by  the  earlj  Greeks,  on  ao- 
connt  of  its  gold-mines  ( Arrian,  Fr.  67 ; 
Enstath.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  528). 

^  Snpra,  ii.  44.  Compare  Apollod. 
in.  i.  1,  §  7,  8.  Thncydides  makes 
Thasos  a  oolonj  of  the  Parians  (iv. 
104). 


'  Boohart  (Geograph.  Sac.  i.  xi  p. 
893)  derives  the  word  Thasos  from  the 
Syriac  t<u,  "  an  armlet." 

>  That  is,  on  the  south-east  side  of 
the  island.  Coenyra  still  remains  in 
the  modem  Kinyrck,  The  site  of 
^nyra  cannot  be  fixed. 
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they  visited.^  Among  these  last  were  included  the  EginetanB, 
who,  equally  with  the  rest,  consented  to  give  earth  and  water 
to  the  Persian  king. 

When  the  Athenians  heard  what  the  Eginetans  had  done, 
believing  that  it  was  from  enmity  to  themselves  that  they  had 
given  consent,  and  that  the  Eginetans  intended  to  jom  the 
Persian  in  his  attack  upon  Athens,  they  straightway  took  tiie 
matter  in  hand.  In  good  truth  it  greatly  rejoiced  them  to 
have  so  fair  a  pretext ;  and  accordingly  they  sent  frequent 
embassies  to  Sparta,^  and  made  it  a  charge  against  the 
Eginetans  that  their  conduct  in  this  matter  proved  them  to  be 
traitors  to  Greece. 

50.  Hereupon  Cleomenes,  the  son  of  Anaxandridas,  who 
was  then  king  of  the  Spartans,  went  in  person  to  £gina, 
intending  to  seize  those  whose  guilt  was  the  greatest.     As 
soon  however  as  he  tried  to  arrest  them,  a  number  of  the 
Eginetans  made  resistance,  a  certain  Crius,  son  of  Polycritus, 
being  the  foremost  in  violence.     This  person  told  him  "he 
should  not  carry  oflf  a  single  Eginetan  without  it  costing  him 
dear — ^the  Athenians  had  bribed  him  to  make  this  attack,  for 
which  he  had  no  warrant  from  his  own  government — other- 
wise both  the  kings  would  have  come  together  to  make  the 
seizure."    This  he  said  in  consequence  of  instructions  which 
he  had  received  from  Demaratus.®    Hereupon  Cleomenes,  find- 
ing that  he  must  quit  Egina,  asked  Crius  his  name ;  and  when 


*  Euboea  is  probably  to  be  excepted 
from  the  liet,  and  also  Naxoe,  which 
it  was  intended  to  punish  (infra,  ch. 
96).  The  rest  of  the  Cyclades,  with- 
out doubt,  made  their  submission. 

'  Hr.  Grote  has  some  excellent  ob- 
servations on  the  gresi  importance  of 
this  appeal  (Hist,  of  Greece,  toI.  iv. 
pp.  427-430).  It  raised  Sparta  to 
the  general  protectorate  of  Greece. 
Hitherto  she  had  been  a  leading  power, 
frequently  called  in  to  aid  the  weaker 
against  the  stronger,  but  with  no  defi- 
nite hegenionyy  excepting  over  the 
states  of  the   JPelupcnnese  (supra,  t. 


91).  Now  she  was  acknowledged  to 
have  a  paramount  authority  over  the 
whole  of  Greece,  as  the  proper  guard- 
ian of  the  Grecian  liberties.  It  gave 
additional  weight  to  the  appeal  that 
it  was  made  by  Athens,  the  second 
city  of  Greece. 

*  This  was  the  5econd time  thatDema- 
ratus  had  thwarted  Cleomenes  (vide 
supra,  y.  75).  The  kings  of  the 
younger  house  had  an  inferior  position; 
and  their  jealousy  of  the  elder  house 
found  a  natural  vent  in  such  petty 
annoyances  as  those  which  are  recorded 
of  DemaratuB. 
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CriuB  told  him,  "Get  thy  horns  tipped  with  brass  with  all 
speed,  0  Crius !  '*  ^  he  said,  "  for  thou  wilt  have  to  struggle 
with  a  great  danger." 

51.  Meanwhile  Demaratus,  son  of  Ariston,  was  bringing 
charges  against  Gleomenes  at  Sparta.  He  too,  Uke  Gleomenes, 
was  king  of  the  Spartans,  but  he  belonged  to  the  lower  house 
— not  indeed  that  his  house  was  of  any  lower  origin  than  the 
other,  for  both  houses  are  of  one  blood — but  the  house  of 
Eurysthenes  is  the  more  honoured  of  the  two,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  the  elder  branch. 

52.  The  LacedaBmonians  declare,  contradicting  therein  all  the 
poets,^  that  it  was  King  Aristodemus  himself,  son  of  Aristo- 
machus,  grandson  of  GleodsBUs,  and  great-grandson  of  Hyllus, 
who  conducted  them  to  the  land  which  they  now  possess,  and 
not  the  sons  of  Aristodemus.  The  wife  of  Aristodemus,  whose 
name  (they  say)  was  Argeia,  and  who  was  daughter  of 
Autesion,®  son  of  Tisamenus,  grandson  of  Thersander,  and 
*great-grandson  of  Polynices,  within  a  little  while  after  their 
coming  into  the  country,  gave  birth  to  twins.  Aristodemus 
just  lived  to  see  his  children,  but  died  soon  afterwards  of  a 
disease.  The  LacedaBmonians  of  that  day  determined,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  to  take  for  their  king  the  elder  of  the  two 
children ;  but  they  were  so  alike,  and  so  exactly  of  one  size. 


7  Cleomenes  puns  upon  1 
Crias,  whioh  signifies  ''a 
Greek.  Cicero  indulges  in 
the  same  kind  with  respect  \ 
verres  being  Latin  for  "  a  b 
(Cf.  Cic.  in  Verr.  Act.  ii.  ii  ' 
and  43.  "  Aiebant  in  laborec 
non  min^  hnnc  immanissio 
rem,  qnam  ill  am  apmm  Ex 
nnm  referri  oportere.**) 

'  These  poets  are  not  the 
Epic  cycle,  which  concladed 
adventures  of  Telegonns,  tl 
Ulysses,  but  either  '*  those  wl 
on  the  mythological  fables 
gically,  as  Cinsethon  and  A 
else  "  the  historical  poets, 
Eamelns  the   Corinthian" 
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that  they  could  not  possihly  tell  which  of  the  two  to  cbooee : 
so  when  they  found  themselves  unahle  to  make  a  choice,  or 
haply  even  earlier,  they  went  to  the  mother  and  asked  her  to 
tell  them  which  was  the  elder,  whereupon  she  declared  that 
"  she  herself  did  not  know  the  children  apart ;  **   although  in 
good  truth  she  knew  them  very  well,  and  only  feigned  ignor- 
ance in  order  that,  if  it  were  possible,  both  of  them  might  be 
made  kings  of  Sparta.  The  LacedaBmonians  were  now  in  a  great 
strait ;  so  they  sent  to  Delphi  and  inquired  of  the  oracle  how 
they  should  deal  with   the  matter.    The  Pythoness   made 
answer,  "  Let  both  be  taken  to  be  kings ;  but  let  the  elder  have 
the  greater  honour."    So  the  Lacedaemonians  were  in  as  great 
a  strait  as  before,  and  could  not  conceive  how  they  were  to 
discover  which  was  the  first-bom,  till  at  length  a   certain 
Messenian,  by  name  Panites,  suggested  to  them  to  watch  Mid 
see  which  of  the  two  the  mother  washed  and  fed  first ;  if  they 
found  she  always  gave  one  the  preference,  that  fact  would  tell 
them  all  they  wanted  to  know ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  she  herself 
varied,  and  sometimes  took  the  one  first,  sometimes  the  other, 
it  would  be  plain  that  she  knew  as  little  as  they ;  in  which  case 
they  must  try  some  other  plan.     The  Lacedaemonians  did 
according  to  the  advice  of  the  Messenian,  and,  without  letting 
her  know  why,  kept  a  watch  upon  the  mother;   by  which 
means  they  discovered  that,  whenever  she  either  washed  or  fed 
her  children,  she  always  gave  the  same  child  the  preference. 
So  they  took  the  boy  whom  the  mother  honoured  the  most, 
and  regarding  him  as  the  first-bom,  brought  him  up  in  the 
palace ;   and  the  name  which  they  gave  to  the  elder  boy  was 
Eurysthenes,  while  his  brother  they  called  Procles.    When  the 
brothers  grew  up,  there  was  always,  so  long  as  they  lived, 
enmity  between  them ;  and  the  houses  sprung  from  their  loins 
have  continued  the  feud  to  this  day.^ 


^  It  may  be  suspooted  tbat  the  fre. 
qnent  prosecutions  and  punishments 
of  the  Spartan  kings  were  fomented 
and  encouraged  by  the  hostility  be- 
tween the  rival  honses.    Besides  the 


degradation  of  Demaratns  narrated 
below  (eh.  67),  we  know  that  Leotr- 
chides  was  bnm'shed  from  Sparta  (ck 
72) — that  Cleomenes  fled  through  fear 
(eh.  74) — that  Pansanias,  the  son  of 
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58.  Thns  much  is  related  by  the  LacedsBmonians,  but  not 
by  any  of  the  other  Greeks ;  in  what  follows  I  give  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Greeks  generally.  The  kings  of  the  Dorians 
(they  say) — counting  up  to  Perseus,  son  of  Danae,*  and  so 
omitting  the  god — are  rightly  given  in  the  common  Greek 
lists,  and  rightly  considered  to  have  been  Greeks  themselves ; 
for  even  at  this  early  time  they  ranked  among  that  people.® 
I  say  "  up  to  Perseus,"  and  not  further,  because  Perseus  has 
no  mortal  father  by  whose  name  he  is  called,*  as  Hercules 
has  in  Amphitryon ;  whereby  it  appears  that  I  have  reason 
on  my  side,  and  am  right  in  saying,  "  up  to  Perseus."  If  we 
follow  the  line  of  Danae,  daughter  of  Acrisius,  and  trace  her 
progenitors,  we  shall  find  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Dorians  are 
really  genuine  Egyptians.*^  In  the  genealogies  here  given  I 
have  followed  the  common  Greek  accounts. 


Gleombrotns,  was  put  to  death  (Thu- 
oyd.  i.  134)— -that  Plistoaoax,  the  son 
of  Pausanias,  remamed  in  exile  for 
nineteen  years  (Thucyd.  v.  16) — and 
that  Pansanias,  the  son  of  Plistoanaz, 
was  tried  on  a  capital  charge,  and  had 
to  qnit  the  coontry  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  ▼. 
7-25).  It  seems  to  have  been  for  the 
purpose  of  weakening  the  monarchy 
by  the  introduction  of  such  a  state  of 
things,  that  the  double  royalty  was 
established  and  maintained  at  Sparta. 
See  the  statement  of  Aristotle  (Pol.  ii. 
6),  aomipiay  MfuCotf  rg  Wicci  cTkoi  rh 
ffrtund(9u^  rohs  /ScuriAfts. 

*  It  is  strange  that  Herodotus  should 
speak  of  Perseus  as  a  '*  king  of  the 
Dorians."  Perseus,  according  to  the 
legend,  was  a  progenitor  of  Hercules, 
and  therefore  an  ancestor  of  the  Spar- 
tan monarchs ;  but  the  Heracleids  did 
not  come  into  connection  with  the 
Dorians  till  at  least  a  generation  after 
Hercules. 

*  This  cannot  be  held  to  be  strictly 
tme,  since  the  name  Hellene  first 
entered  the  Peloponnese  with  the 
Dorians.  If,  however,  we  understand 
only  that  the  earlier  Peloponnesian 
princes  were  of  no  foreign  race,  but 
of  one  closely  akin  to  the  Hellene,  the 


statement  may  be  accepted. 

*  That  is  to  say,  he  is  uniformly 
declared  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter. 

*  Supra,  ii.  91.  Herodotus  belieyes 
in  the  tale  which  brings  Danaus  from 
Egypt. 

[Many  writers  besides  him  ascribe 
the  colonisation  of  parts  of  Greece  to 
the  uncolonising  Egyptians.    Danaus 
led  a  colony  from  Egypt  (Diod.  i.  2)  ; 
and  not  only  was  Danaus  said  to  have 
fled  from  Egypt  to  Argos,  but  Pbu- 
sanias  thinks  the  Nauplians  a  colony 
from  that  country  in  old  times.     (Bk. 
iv.)    Diodorus  and  others  say  colonies 
went  from  Eg^ypt  to  Athens,  led  by 
Cecrops  from  SaTs.    Cadmus  (the  per- 
sonification of    the    East)   genenkUy 
reported  to  have  gone  from  Phoenicia 
to  BoBotia  (Her.  v.  67),  is  said  by  Euse. 
bins  to  have  migrated  fW)m  Egyptian 
Thebes    with    Phoenix,  and    to  have 
founded  Athens  and  Boeotian  Thebes ; 
and  both  he  and  Cecrops  have  the 
merit  of  leading  a  colony  of  SaTtes  to 
Athens.     (Schol.  on  I 
28.)     Triptolemus  agai 
Athens  (Porph.  de  Abs 
18,  20);  and  Erechthei 
to  be  an  Egyptian.  (D 
without  giving  full  cre< 
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54.  According  to  the  Persian  story,  Perseus  was  an  Asbj- 
rian  who  became  a  Greek  f  his  ancestors,  therefore,  according 
to  them,  were  not  Greeks.  They  do  not  admit  that  the  fore- 
fathers of  Acrisius  were  in  any  way  related  to  Perseus,  bat 
say  they  were  Egyptians,  as  the  Greeks  likewise  testify. 

55.  Enough  however  of  this  subject.  How  it  came  to  pass 
that  Egyptians  obtained  the  kingdoms  of  the  Dorians,^  az»l 
what  they  did  to  raise  themselves  to  such  a  position,  these  are 
questions  concerning  which,  as  they  have  been  treated  bv 
others,®  I  shall  say  nothing.  I  proceed  to  speak  of  points  on 
which  no  other  writer  has  touched. 

56.  The  prerogatives  which  the  Spartans  have  allowed  thar 
kings  are  the  following.    In  the  first  place,  two  priesthoods. 


similar  statements,  it  is  possible  that 
some  settlers,  probably  refugees,  occa- 
sionally went  from  Egypt  to  Greece, 
and  tbAt,  as  Herodotus  positively  as- 
serts, a  great  number  of  barbarous 
people  became  united  with  them  (Bk. 
i.  c.  58)  ;  though  no  particular  portion 
of  the  Greek  race  can  be  said  to  be  of 
Egyptian,  or  any  other  foreign  origin, 
subsequently  to  the  great  immigra- 
tions from  Asia. — G.  W.] 

>  It  has  not  been  commonly  seen 
that  this  is  an  entirely  distinct  story 
from  that  related  below  (vii.  150)-— 
that  Perseus,  son  of  DanaS,  had  a  son 
Perses,  the  progenitor  of  the  Achs^ 
menian  kings — ^whioh  latter  the  Greeks 
generally  ^opted  (Plat.  Alcib.  i.  p. 
120,  B. ;  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  ii.  1 ;  ApoUod. 
II.  ir.  5,  §  1).  This  tale  denies  any 
birth  connection  between  Perseus  and 
the  Greeks,  bringing  him  originally 
from  the  East  (strangely  enough  from 
Assyria),  and  making  him  settle  in 
Greece  and  become  naturalized. 

Both  stories  seem  to  me  pure  in- 
ventions, based  merely  upon  the  simi- 
larity of  name  which  the  Persians 
found  to  exist  between  their  own  na- 
tional appellation  and  a  Greek  mytholo- 
gical personage.  They  were  willing 
to  take  advantage  of  this  circumstance 
to  encourage  the  belief  in  an  early 
connection  between  themselves  and  the 
Greelcs ;  and  they  did  not  much  care 


in  what  way  the  connection  was  made 
out. 

It  is  of  course  possible  thai  the 
Greek  hero  Perseus  may  have  oome 
down  to  them  from  those  primitive 
times  when  the  Arian  race  had  not  yet 
split  into  sections,  and  thus  the  simi- 
larity of  name  may  not  be  accidental. 
It  may  even  indicate  a  real  connection 
of  race,  but  not  one  of  which  either  of 
the  two  tales  is  a  proper  exponent. 

^  That  is  to  say,  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Peloponnese,  afterwards  conquered  by 
the  Dorians. 

^  It  is  uncertain  to  what  class  of 
writers  Herodotus  here  alludes.  He 
may  intend  the  poets  of  the  Epic  cycle, 
with  whom  the  adventures  of  Danaos 
and  his  daughters  were  a  recognised 
subject.  (A  poem,  Aaratr,  is  quoted 
by  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  p.  618, 
and  referred  to  by  Harpocration,  ad 
voc.  o^T^x^^''*)  ^^  ^  more  probable, 
however,  that  he  speaks  of  prose- 
writers,  such  as  Acusilaiis,  Hecat»us, 
and  Hippys  of  Bhegium.  The  **  gene, 
alogies "  of  the  two  former,  and  the 
Argoliea  of  the  latter  author,  might 
treat  of  the  matters  in  question. 
Colonel  Mure  suggests  that  the  refer- 
ence is  to  the  "  Spartan  magistrates  " 
of  Charon  (Lit.  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p. 
806) ;  but  it  is  very  unlikelj  that  he 
went  further  back  than  the  Dorian 
conquest. 
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those  (namely)  of  Lacedsemonian  and  of  Celestial  Jupiter;^ 
also  the  right  of  making  war  on  what  country  soever  they 
please/  without  hindrance  from  any  of  the  other  Spartans, 
under  pain  of  outlawry ;  on  service  the  privilege  of  marching 
first  in  the  advance  and  last  in  the  retreat,  and  of  having  a 
hundred*  picked  men  for  their  body-guard  while  with  the 
army ;  likewise  the  liberty  of  sacrificing  as  many  cattle  in 
their  expeditions  as  it  seems  them  good,  and  the  right  of 
having  the  skins  and  the  chines  of  the  slaughtered  animals 
for  their  own  use. 

57.  Such  are  their  privileges  in  war ;  in  peace  their  rights 
are  as  follows.  When  a  citizen  makes  a  public  sacrifice  the 
kings  are  given  the  first  seats  at  the  banquet ;  they  are  served 
before  any  of  the  other  guests,  and  have  a  double  portion  of 
everything ;  they  take  the  lead  in  the  Ubations ;  and  the  hides 
of  the  sacrificed  beasts  belong  to  them.  Every  month,  on  the 
first  day,  and  again  on  the  seventh  of  the  first  decade,^  each 
king  receives  a  beast  without  blemish  at  the  public  cost, 


*  These  are  probably  AohsBao  rather 
than  Dorian  priesthoods,  and  may  have 
belonged  to  the  Heraoleid  kings  before 
their  expulsion.  The  woi-ship  of 
Apollo  specially  characterized  the  Do- 
rian tribes,  that  of  Jnpiter  and  Jnno 
the  Achaean  (see  MuUer's  Dorians,  i. 
pp.  409-411,  E.  T.) .  Zens  LaoedsDmon 
and  Zens  Uranins  would  be  respect, 
ively  Jnpiter  the  lord  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian territory,  and  Jupiter  the 
supreme  god,  or  king  of  heaven.  The 
necessary  union  of  the  priestly  with 
the  kingly  office  was  an  idea  almost 
universal  in  early  times  (Miiller,  ii.  pp. 
101-104). 

*  Not  the  right  of  declaring  war, 
which  rested  with  the  assembly,  and 
might,  we  know,  be  exercised  against 
the  will  of  the  king  (Thucyd.  i.  87), 
but  the  right  of  determining  the  gen- 
eral course  and  character  of  each 
campaign  (ib.  viii.  5). 

*  This  is  perhaps  an  error.  The 
number  of  the  knights  who  formed 
the  king's  body.g^uard  is  always  else- 


where declared  to  be  800  (infra,  vii. 
205,  viii.  124;  Thucyd.  v.  72;  Xen. 
de  Bep.  Lao.  iv.  3) ;  and  this  number 
accords  better  with  the  other  numerical 
divisions  at  Sparta,  as,  for  instance, 
the  three  tribes,  the  thirty  Obae,  the 
thirty  senators,  Ac.  Possibly,  how- 
ever, the  knightR  of  the  Hyllean  tribe, 
who  would  be  100,  were  attached  in  a 
special  way  to  the  persons  of  the 
kings,  and  accompanied  them  as  a 
body-g^uard  on  all  expeditions,  whereas 
the  whole  300  may  not  have  gone  out 
unless  upon  special  occasions. 

>  On  the  division  of  the  Ghreek  month 
into  decades,  fi^y  Itrrdnttfos,  fiiiv  fi*<r&p, 
and  fiiiv  ^ipw,  see  Smith's  Diet,  of 
Antiq.  ad  voc.  Calknda&iuic,  and 
comp.  Hesiod,  Op.  et  Dies,  798,  &c. 
The  seventh  day  of  each  month  was 
sacred  to  Apollo,  who  was  believed  to 
have  been  bom  on  the  seventh  of 
Thargelion  (Hay).  See  Diog.  Laert. 
iii.  §  2,  and  comp.  Hes.  Op.  et  D. 
771. 
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which  he  oflfers  up  to  Apollo  ;*  likewise  a  medimnns  of  meal,* 
and  of  wine  a  Laoonian  quart.  In  the  contests  of  the  games 
they  have  always  the  seat  of  honour;  they  appoint  the  citizens 
who  have  to  entertain  foreigners  f  they  also  nominate,  each 
of  them,  two  of  the  Pythians,^  oflScers  whose  business  it  is  to 
consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  who  eat  with  the  kings,  and,  like 
them,  Uve  at  the  public  charge.  If  the  kings  do  not  come  to 
the  public  supper,  each  of  them  must  have  two  choenixes  of 
meal  and  a  cotyle  of  wine  ®  sent  home  to  him  at  his  house ;  if 
they  come,  they  are  given  a  double  quantity  of  each,  and  the 
same  when  any  private  man  invites  them  to  his  table.  They 
have  the  custody  of  all  the  oracles  which  are  pronounced ;  but 
the  Pythians  must  likewise  have  knowledge  of  them.  They 
have  the  whole  decision  of  certain  causes,  which  are  these, 
and  these  only : — When  a  maiden  is  left  the  heiress  of  her 
father's  estate,  and  has  not  been  betrothed  by  him  to  any 
one,  they  decide  who  is  to  marry  her  ;•  in  all  matters  conccni- 


*  The  kings  were  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  national  religion,  the  Dorian 
Apollo-worship,  as  well  as  the  AolisBan 
cultus  of  Jnpiter. 

B  On  the  size  of  the  medimnns,  and 
also  of  the  choenix,  see  vol.  i.  p.  313, 
note^ 

•  The  Prow&ni,  whose  special  duty 
was  to  receive  and  entertain  ambassa- 
dors from  foreign  states.  The  chief 
states  of  Greece  had  generally  a 
Prozenns  at  all  the  more  important 
towns,  who  nndertook  this  duty.  He 
was  always  a  native  of  the  place,  and, 
except  at  Sparta,  was  nominated  to 
hia  office  by  the  state  whose  proxenns 
he  was.  At  Sparta,  in  consequence  of 
the  greater  jealousy  of  foreigners,  the 
state  insisted  on  itself  appointing  the 
proxeni ;  and  as  the  department  of 
foreigpa  afbirs  belonged,  in  an  espe. 
oial  way,  to  the  kings,  committed  to 
them  the  selection  of  fit  persons. 

7  The  Pythians  at  Sparta  correspond 
to  the  i^riyijTcti  Tlv66xpri^'*'0'^  ^^  Athens, 
and  to  the  permanent  Btwpoi  of  other 
states  (Miiller's  Dorians,  ii.  p.  15, 
E.  T.).    They  are  mentioned  as  mess- 


mates of  the  kings  by  Xenophon  (Beik 
Lac.  XV.  §  4)  and  Suidas  (ad  voc  Tki- 
0tot).  Many  inscriptions  place  thdr 
names  immediately  after  those  of  tbe 
kings  (M^moires  de  TAoad^mie  da 
Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres,  torn.  xr. 
p.  896).  Miiller  thinks  (L  s.  c.)  thftt 
they  had  seats  in  the  senate. 

'  The  cotyle  is  one  of  the  Attw 
liquid  measures:  it  contained  aboat 
hsJf  a  pint.  Two  cotyles  made  oce 
ofestes  or  pint.  The  Attic  quart  (t^ 
ToflToy)  was  the  fourth  part  of  a  xestes 
— consequently  only  a  quarter  of  a 
pint;  but  it  may  be  suspected  that 
the  **  Laoonian  quart "  was  a  quarter 
amphoreust  or  above  two  gallona. 

'  So  at  Athens  the  Archon  EpooT- 
mus,  who  specially  represented  the 
ancient  office  of  the-  king,  had  tbe 
guardianship  of  all  orphans  ssd 
heiresses  (Pollux,  viii.  89).  The  di^ 
posaJ  of  heiresses  and  adoption  o{ 
children  were  of  more  than  common 
importance  at  Sparta,  since  the  stato 
looked  with  disfavour  upon  fui  undoe 
accumulation  of  property. 
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ing  the  public  highways  they  judge ;  and  if  a  person  wants  to 
adopt  a  child,  he  must  do  it  before  the  kings.  They  likewise 
have  the  right  of  sitting  in  council  with  the  eight  and  twenty 
senators;  and  if  they  are  hot  present,  then  the  senators 
nearest  of  kin  to  them  have  their  privileges,  and  give  two  votes 
as  the  royal  proxies,  besides  a  third  vote,  which  is  their  own.^ 
58.  Such  are  the  honours  which  the  Spartan  people  have 
allowed  their  kings  during  their  lifetime ;  after  they  are  dead 
other  honours  await  them.  Horsemen  carry  the  news  of 
their  death  through  all  Laconia,  while  in  the  city  the  women 
go  hither  and  thither  dramming  upon  a  kettle.  At  this 
signal,  in  every  house  two  free  persons,  a  man  and  a  woman, 
must  put  on  mourning,*  or  else  be  subject  to  a  heavy  fine. 
The  Lacedsemonians  have  likewise  a  custom  at  the  demise  of 
their  kings  which  is  common  to  them  with  the  barbarians 
of  Asia — indeed  with  the  greater  number  of  the  barbarians 
everywhere — namely,  that  when  one  of  their  kings  dies,  not 
only  the  Spartans,  but  a  certain  number  of  the  country  people 
from  every  part  of  Laconia  are  forced,  whether  they  will  or 
no,  to  attend  the  funeral.  So  these  persons  and  the  Helots, 
and  likewise  the  Spartans  themselves,^  flock  together  to  the 


^  The  meaning  of  this  passage  is 
very  obsonre.  Mliller  (ii.  p.  106,  note  *, 
E.  T.)  thinks  that  Herodotus  shared 
in  the  opinion  which  Thncydides  says 
(i.  20)  was  current  throogh  Greece, 
and  supposed  each  king  to  hare  the 
right  of  giving  two  rotes.  He  would 
therefore  consider  Herodotus  to  mean 
that  in  the  absence  of  the  kings,  the 
two  senators  nearest  of  kin  to  the  two 
monarchs  respectivelj,  gave  each  a 
double  vote  for  the  monarch  whose 
kinsman  he  was,  after  which  he  gave 
a  third  yote  for  himself.  Schweig- 
hasuser  regards  Herodotus  as  speaking 
only  of  one  senator,  and  using  the 
plural  dtstrtbutively,  meaning  that  the 
senators  who  were  on  each  oectision 
most  nearly  related  to  the  royal  house, 
gave  the  royal  votes  (one  for  each 
king)  and  then  gave  their  own.  What- 
ever Herodotus  means,  there  is  little 


doubt  that  such  was  the  actual  prac- 
tice (cf .  Thucyd.  1.  s.  c. ;  Flat.  Leg. 
iii.  692,  A.). 

'  That  is  to  say,  "  wear  squalid  un- 
washed garments,  or  even  cover  them- 
selves with  mud  and  dirt ; "  for  the 
Greeks,  when  they  mourned  at  all, 
mourned  in  the  Oriental  fashion  (see 
Hom.  n.  xxiv.  164,  165).  It  is  un- 
certain  whether  this  mourning  at  the 
death  of  the  Spartan  kings  was  con. 
fined  to  the  PerioDci,  or  whether  it  in- 
eluded  the  Spartans,  who  were  forbid- 
den by  the  laws  of  Lycnrgus  to  mourn 
at  the  death  of  their  own  relatives 
(Plutarch,  Inst.  Lac.  p.  288,  D.). 

'  The  three  classes  of  which  the 
LacedsBmonian  population  consisted 
are  here  very  clearly  distinguished 
from  one  another: — 1.  The  Periceci, 
or  free  inhabitants  of  the  country  dis- 
tricts, the  descendants  in  the  main  of 
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number  of  several  thousands,  men  and  women  intermin^; 
and  all  of  them  smite  their  foreheads  violently,  and  weep  and 
wail  without  stint,  saying  always  that  their  last  king  was  the 
best.  If  a  king  dies  in  battle,  then  they  make  a  statue  of 
him,  and  placing  it  upon  a  couch  right  bravely  decked,  so 
carry  it  to  the  grave.  After  the  burial,  by  the  space  of  ta 
days  there  is  no  assembly,  nor  do  they  elect  magistrates,^  bd 
continue  mourning  the  whole  time. 

69.  They  hold  with  the  Persians  also  in  another  custom. 
When  a  king  dies,  and  another  comes  to  the  throne,  the 
newly-made  monarch  forgives  all  the  Spartans  the  debts 
which  they  owe  either  to  the  king  or  to  the  public  treasury. 
And  in  like  manner  among  the  Persians  each  king  when  be 
begins  to  reign  remits  the  tribute  due  from  the  provinces.* 

60.  Li  one  respect  the  Lacedaemonians  resemble  the  Egyp- 
tians.'  Their  heralds  and  flute-players,  and  likewise  their 
cooks,  take  their  trades  by  succession  from  their  fathers.  A 
flute-player  must  be  the  son  of  a  flute-player,  a  cook  of  a 
cook,  a  herald  of  a  herald;  and  other  people  cannot  take 
advantage  of  the  loudness  of  their  voice  to  come  into  the 
profession  and  shut  out  the  heralds'  sons ;  but  each  follows 
his  father's  business.'^  Such  are  the  customs  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians.         


the  Bnbmitted  Achseans ;  2.  The  He- 
lots, or  serfs  who  tilled  the  soil  npon 
the  estates  of  their  Dorian  lords,  de- 
scended in  part  from  Achseans  taken 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  bnt  chiefly 
from  the  conqaered  Messenians  ;  and 
3.  The  Spartans,  or  Dorian  conquerors, 
who  were  the  only  dtizenSy  and  who 
lived  almost  exclusively  in  the  capital. 

*  Compare  the  Roman  justitxum 
usual  at  the  death  of  an  emperor  or 
other  great  persooage  (Tacit.  Ann.  i. 
16,  ii.  82;  Suet.  Calig.  24;  Lucan. 
Phars.  ii.  16,  Ac.). 

*  The  Pseudo-Smerdis,  therefore,  in 
remitting  the  tribute  for  three  years, 
merely  extended  a  species  of  largess, 
to  which  the  sul  jects  of  Persia  were 
already  accustomed  in  some  degree 
(supra,  iil  67). 


>  On  the  classes  of  the  Egyptians 
see  note  on  Book  ii.  ch.  164. 

7  The  bearing  of  tliis  passage  npoa 
the  question  of  the  existence  of  easie 
in  Greece  has  been  already  noticed 
(supra,  V.  66,  note*).  Priesthoods 
were  hereditary  in  a  lai*ge  namber  of 
the  Grecian  states.  Herodotus  him- 
self mentions  the  lamids  and  Telliads 
of  Elis  (ix.  33,  34),  the  Talthybiads  of 
Lacedsemon  (vii.  134),  and  the  Teh*, 
nids  of  Gela  in  Sicily  (vii.  153),  Other 
writers  furnish  a  very  much  larger 
catalogue  of  priestly  families  (cf .  His- 
toire  de  TAcademie  des  Inscriptioiu. 
tom.  xxiii.  p.  51,  et  seq.).  Nor  are  the 
indications  of  caste  confined  to  the 
priesthood.  Arts  and  sciences,  too, 
often  descended  from  father  to  son. 
Hence  we  hear  of  the  family  of  the 
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61.  At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  while  Gleomenes 
in  Egina  was  labouring  for  the  general  good  of  Greece,  De- 
maratus  at  Sparta  continued  to  bring  charges  against  him, 
moved  not  so  much  by  love  of  the  Eginetans  as  by  jealousy 
and  hatred  of  his  colleague.  Gleomenes  therefore  was  no 
sooner  returned  from  Egina  than  he  considered  with  himself 
how  he  might  deprive  Demaratus  of  his  kingly  office;  and 
here  the  following  circumstance  furnished  a  groimd  for  him 
to  proceed  upon.  Ariston,  king  of  Sparta,  had  been  married 
to  two  wives,  but  neither  of  them  had  borne  him  any  children; 
as  however  he  still  thought  it  was  possible  he  might  have 
oflfspring,  he  resolved  to  wed  a  third ;  and  this  was  how  the 
wedding  was  brought  about.  He  had  a  certain  friend,  a 
Spartan,  with  whom  he  was  more  intimate  than  with  any 
other  citizen.  This  friend  was  married  to  a  wife  whose 
beauty  far  surpassed  that  of  all  the  other  women  in  Sparta ; 
and  what  was  still  more  strange,  she  had  once  been  as  ugly 
as  she  now  was  beautiful.  For  her  nurse,  seeing  how  ill- 
favoured  she  was,  and  how  sadly  her  parents,  who  were 
wealthy  people,  took  her  bad  looks  to  heart,  bethought  her- 
self of  a  plan,  which  was  to  carry  the  child  every  day  to  the 
temple  of  Helen  at  Therapna,®  which  stands  above  the  Phoe- 


Asolepiads  (phjsioians)  in  Cos  and 
Cnidns  (Theopomp.  Fr.  Ill),  and  of 
the  Homdrids  in  Chios  (Hellan.  Fr. 
55;  Aonsi].  Fr.  31);  while  larpw^ 
ircuZtSf  (orypd^cw  rcuSc;,  and  the  like, 
are  oommon  periphrases  for  larpoiy 
Caypdpoi,  &o.  Thus  the  facts  which 
are  here  mentioned  with  respect  to 
Sparta  hare  parallels  in  a  number  of 
other  similar  facts  in  yarious  parts  of 
Greece,  all  tending  to  establish  the 
eaxlj  prevalence  of  caste,  of  which  the 
fonr  Ionic  tribes  are  the  most  marked 
and  decisiye  indication. 

B  Therapna  was  a  place  of  some  im- 
portance on  the  left  bank  of  the  Enro- 
tas,  nearly  opposite  Sparta,  from 
which  it  was  distant  probably  about 
two  miles.  It  was  strongly  situated 
on  the  flat  top  of  a  high  hUl,  and  its 


towers  made  it  a  conspicuous  object 
(Find.  Isth.  i.  31,  d^^drcSov  Stpdirvas 
f  8oj  ;  Alcman.  Fr.  1,  ^Ihvpyos  ©cpArvo). 
Some  think  that  it  was  the  ancient 
metropolis  of  the  AchsBans,  before 
Sparta  became  a  great  city  (B&hr 
ad  loc.  ;  Miiller's  Dorians,  i.  p.  108, 
E.  T.)  ;  but  the  claims  of  AmyclsB  to 
this  position  are  superior.  (See  the 
Essftys  appended  to  Book  v.  Essay  L 
p.  274.)  There  was  a  local  tradition 
that  Helen  had  been  buried  at  The. 
rapna  (Pausan.  iii.  ziz.  §  9)  ;  and  both 
Helen  and  Menelaus  were  certainly 
worshipped  there  down  to  the  time  of 
Isocrates  (Encom.  Hel.  zxvii.  p.  231 ; 
compare  Athenag.  Leg.  pro  Christ,  xii. 
p.  50).  It  is  not  clear  whether  the 
temple  of  Helen  was  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Dioscuri,  which  undoubtedly 
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beum,^  and  there  to  place  her  before  the  image,  and  beseedi 
the  goddess  to  take  away  the  child's  ugliness.     One  day,  as 
she  left  the  temple,  a  woman  appeared  to  her,  and  begg^  to 
know  what  it  was  she  held  in  her  arms.    The  nurse  told  ha 
it  was  a  child,  on  which  she  asked  to  see  it ;   but  the  muse 
refused ;  the  parents,  she  said,  had  forbidden  her  to  show 
the  child  to  any  one.    However  the  woman  would  not  take 
a  denial ;  and  the  nurse,  seeing  how  highly  she  prized  a  looli^ 
at  last  let  her  see  the  child.     Then  the  woman  gently  stroked 
its  head,  and  said,  ''  One  day  this  child  shall  be  the  fsurest 
dame  in  Sparta."    And  her  looks  began  to  change  from  that 
very  day.    When  she  was  of  marriageable  age,  Agetus,  bod 
of  Alcides,  the  same  whom  I  have  mentioned  above  as  the 
friend  of  Ariston,  made  her  his  wife. 

62.  Now  it  chanced  that  Ariston  feU  in  love  with  this 
person ;  and  his  love  so  preyed  upon  his  mind  that  at  last 
he  devised  as  follows.  He  went  to  his  friend,  the  lady's 
husband,  and  proposed  to  him  that  they  should  exchange 
gifts,  each  taking  that  which  pleased  him  best  out  of  all  the 
possessions  of  the  other.  His  friend,  who  felt  no  alarm  about 
his  wife,  since  Ariston  was  also  married,  consented  readily; 
and  so  the  matter  was  confirmed  between  them  by  an  oath. 
Then  Ariston  gave  Agetus  the  present,  whatever  it  was,  of 
which  he  had  made  choice,  and  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to 
name  the  present  which  he  was  to  receive  in  exchange, 
required  to  be  allowed  to  carry  home  with  him  Agetus's 
wife.  But  the  other  demurred,  and  said,  "except  his  wife, 
he  might  have  anything  else :  *'  however,  as  he  could  not 
resist  the  oath  which  he  had  sworn,  or  the  trickery  which 
had  been  practised  on  him,  at  last  h^  suffered  Ariston  to 
carry  her  away  to  his  house. 


stood  in  the  sacred  enclosnre  called 
the  Fhoebenin  (Pansan.  iii.  xz.  §  1). 
Therapna  was  regarded  as  their  burial- 
place  also  (Find.  Nem.  x.  55). 

*  A  precinct  sacred  to  ApoUo,  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  town  itself 


(Pansan.  1.  s.  c.  Stpdtrrrit  8^  ob  W/^ 
^ofjSaToy  KaXo^/xer^i'  4<rruf\  bnt  scarcely 
BO  far  as  Kiepert  places  it  (Atlas  tod 
Hellas,  Map  xix.  Flan  of  Sparta). 
Hence  the  %tpmr¥atoP  ikths  vtaot  Apol* 
lonins  (Argon,  ii.  162). 
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63.  Ariston  hereupon  put  away  his  second  wife  and  took 
for  his  third  this  woman ;  and  she,  in  less  than  the  due  time 
— when  she  had  not  yet  reached  her  full  term  of  ten  months,^ 
— gave  birth  to  a  child,  the  Demaratus  of  whom  we  have 
spoken.  Then  one  of  his  servants  came  and  told  him  the 
news,  as  he  sat  in  council  with  the  Ephors;*  whereat,  re- 
membering when  it  was  that  the  woman  became  his  wife,  he 
counted  the  months  upon  his  fingers,  and  having  so  done, 
cried  out  with  an  oath,  "  The  boy  cannot  be  mine."  This 
was  said  in  the  hearing  of  the  Ephors;  but  they  made  no 
account  of  it  at  the  time.  The  boy  grew  up;  and  Ariston 
repented  of  what  he  had  said;  for  he  became  altogether 
convinced  that  Demaratus  was  truly  his  son.  The  reason 
why  he  named  him  Demaratus  was  the  following.  Some 
time  before  these  events  the  whole  Spartan  people,  looking 
upon  Ariston  as  a  man  of  mark  beyond  all  the  kings  that  had 
reigned  at  Sparta  before  him,  had  offered  up  a  prayer  that  he 
might  have  a  son.  On  this  account,  therefore,  the  name 
Demaratus®  was  given. 

64.  In  course  of  time  Ariston  died;  and  Demaratus  re- 
ceived the  kingdom  :  but  it  was  fated,  as  it  seems,  that  these 
words,  when  bruited  abroad,  should  strip  him  of  his  sove- 
reignty. This  was  brought  about  by  means  of  Gleomenes, 
whom  he  had  twice  sorely  vexed,  once  when  he  led  the  army 
home  from  Eleusis,^  and  a  second  time  when  Gleomenes  was 


1  Vide  infra,  ch.  69,  note  •.  The 
birth  ordinarilj  takes  place  in  the  tenth 
tunar  month.  We  are  told  below  (ch. 
69)  that  the  wife  of  AriBton  gave  birth 
to  Denuuratns  at  the  close  of  Uie  seventh 
month. 

'  So  Pansanias  (1.  s.  c),  even  more 
plainly,  since  he  uses  the  expression 
iy  /3ouX$  KoSriiAivpf  for  the  more  am- 
bignons  iv  B^Ktf  Ka07ipi4v^  of  onr  author. 
The  "conncil"  intended  would  seem 
to  be  the  Ephors'  office  \{4^puoyf  or 
simply  ipxM¥f  Fansan.  iii.  xi.  §  8 ; 
Xen.  Ages.  i.  §  36),  where  thej  held 
their  daily  meetings,  which  were  at. 

VOL.  IIL 


tended  occasionally  by  the  kings  them, 
selves.  (Cf.  Xen.  1.  s.  c,  who  says  of 
Agesilaus,  that  when  he  was  recalled 
from  Asia  to  Laoedsomon,  he  **  obeyed 
as  readily  as  if  he  had  been  standing 
without  retinue  in  the  Ephors'  office 
before  the  Fiye"— oWir  9uup€p6rrws 
fl  cl  iy  Ty  *E^p9i^  frvx^i^  4<rTriKits  fUpot 
irapii  ro6f  Wktc.) 

s  Dem-aratus  {6  r^  94ifi^  hpvT6i)  is 
the  "  People-prayed.for  "  Idng.  Com- 
pare the  Louis  le  DisirS  of  French 
history. 

*  Supra,  T.  75. 

2g 
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gone  across  to  Egina  against  such  as  had  esponsed  the  &k 
of  the  Medes.^ 

65.  Cleomenes  now,  being  resolved  to  have  his  rcToigc 
upon  Demaratus,  went  to  Leotyohides,  the  son  of  Menares, 
and  grandson  of  Agis,^  who  was  of  the  same  family  as  De- 
maratus,  and  made  agreement  with  him  to  this  tenor  foDoi- 
ing.  Cleomenes  was  to  lend  his  aid  to  make  Leotychide^ 
king  in  the  room  of  Demaratus;  and  then  lieotychides  iras 
to  take  part  with  Cleomenes  against  the  Eginetans.  Kow 
Leotychides  hated  Demaratus  chiefly  on  account  of  Percalus, 
the  daughter  of  Chilon,  son  of  Demarmenus :  this  lady  had 
been  betrothed  to  Leotychides ;  but  Demaratus  laid  a  plot, 
and  robbed  him  of  his  bride,  forestalling  him  in  carrying  her 
oflf,^  and  marrying  her.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  enmity. 
At  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  Leotychides  was  prevailed 
upon  by  the  earnest  desire  of  Cleomenes  to  come  forward 
against  Demaratus  and  make  oath  ''  that  Demaratus  was  not 
rightful  king  of  Sparta,  since  he  was  not  the  true  son  of 
Ariston."  After  he  had  thus  sworn,  Leotychides  sued  De- 
maratus, and  brought  up  against  him  the  phrase  which 
Ariston  had  let  drop  when,  on  the  coming  of  his  servaut 
to  announce  to  him  the  birth  of  his  son,  he  counted  the 
months,  and  cried  out  with  an  oath  that  the  child  was  not 
his.  It  was  on  this  speech  of  Ariston's  that  Leotychides 
relied  to  prove  that  Demaratus  was  not  his  son,  and  therefore 
not  rightful  king  of  Sparta ;  and  he  produced  as  wihiesses  the 


*  Supra,  cHs.  50  and  51. 

«  The  entire  genealogry  is  given  be- 
low (viii.  131),  but  with  the  difference 
that  the  grandfather  of  Leotychides 
is  called  Agesilaus  instead  of  Agis. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  which  of  the 
two  is  the  right  name.  Bahr  (ad  loc.) 
prefers  Agesilaus,  and  thereupon 
asserts  that  Demaratus  and  Leoty- 
chides were  first  cousins,  since  Agesi- 
laiis  was,  he  says,  the  grandfather  of 
Demaratus  also ;  but  the  g^ndfather 
of  Demaratus  was  Agesioles  (supra,  i. 
65).    The  two  lines  of  descent  really 


parted  at  Theopompus,  the  eigkth 
progenitor  of  Leotychides,  and  the 
seventh  of  Demaratus.  (See  Clinton'' 
Table,  F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  255.) 

^  The  seizure  of  the  bride  was  » 
necessary  part  of  a  Spartan  marnafpe. 
The  young  woman  could  not  properiy» 
it  was  thought,  surrender  her  freedom 
and  virg^  purity  unless  compelled  bj 
the  violence  of  the  stronger  sex.  (C^ 
Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c.  16 ;  Lao.  Apophth. 
ii.  p.  228,  A.;  and  see  Muller's  Vo- 
rians,  ii.  p.  299,  E.  T.) 
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Ephors  who  were  sitting  with  Ariston  at  the  time  and  heard 
what  he  said. 

66.  At  last,  as  there  came  to  be  much  strife  concerning  this 
matter,  the  Spartans  made  a  decree  that  the  Delphic  oracle 
should  be  asked  to  say  whether  Demaratus  were  Ariston's 
son  or  no.  Gleomenes  set  them  upon  this  plan;  and  no 
sooner  was  the  decree  passed  than  he  made  a  friend  of  Gobon, 
the  son  of  Aristophantus,  a  man  of  the  greatest  weight  among 
the  Delphians ;  and  this  Cobon  prevailed  upon  Perialla,  the 
prophetess,  to  give  the  answer  which  Cleomenes  wished.® 
Accordingly,  when  the  sacred  messengers  came  and  put  their 
question,  the  Pythoness  returned  for  answer,  "that  De- 
maratus was  not  Ariston's  son,"  Some  time  afterwards 
all  this  became  known ;  and  Cobon  was  forced  to  fly  from 
Delphi;  while  Perialla  the  prophetess  was  deprived  of  her 
office. 

67.  Such  were  the  means  whereby  the  deposition  of  De- 
maratus was  brought  about;  but  his  flying  from  Sparta  to 
the  Medes  was  by  reason  of  an  aflEront  which  was  put  upon 
him.  On  losing  his  kingdom  he  had  been  made  a  magistrate ; 
and  in  that  office  soon  afterwards,  when  the  feast  of  the  6ym« 
nopaedisB^  came  round,  he  took  his  station  among  the  lookers- 
on  ;  whereupon  Leotychides,  who  was  now  king  in  his  room, 
sent  a  servant  to  him  and  asked  him,  by  way  of  insult  and 
mockery,  "  how  it  felt  to  be  a  magistrate  after  one  had  been 


•  The  venality  of  the  Delphic  oracle 
appears  both  by  this  instance,  and  by 
the  fonner  one  of  the  AlcmadonidsD  (v. 
63).  Such  oases,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  rare. 

'  The  feast  of  the  Gymnop8Bdi»,  or 
naked  youths,  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant at  Sparta  (Pansan.  in.  xi.  §  7). 
It  lasted  several  days,  perhaps  ten.  It 
was  less  a  religions  festival  than  a 
great  spectacle,  wherein  the  grace  and 
strengtii  of  the  Spartan  yonth  was 
exhibited  to  their  admiring  country- 
men and  to  foreigners.  The  chief 
ceremonies  were  choral  dances,  in 
which  wrestling  and  other  gymnastic 


exercises  were  closely  imitated,  and 
which  served  to  show  the  adroitness, 
activity,  and  bodily  strength  of  the 
performers.  These  were  chiefly  Spar- 
tan youths,  who  danced  naked  in  the 
forum,  round  the  statues  of  Apollo, 
Diana,  and  Latona.  Song^  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  noble  deeds  performed  by 
the  youths,  as  the  exploits  of  Thyrea 
and  ThermopylsB,  formed  a  portion  of 
the  proceedings  at  the  festival.  (See 
Etym.  Mag.  ad  voc. ;  Athen.  xv.  p. 
67S;  Fbusan.  1.  s.  c. ;  Xen.  Mem.  i.  ii. 
61;  Pint.  Ages.  c.  29;  and  compare 
Miiller's  Dorians,  ii.  p.  351,  £.  T.) 
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a  king?"^®  DemaratuB,  who  was  hurt  at  the  question,  nofc 
answer — "Tell  him  I  have  tried  them  both,  but  he  haBiwt 
Howbeit  this  speech  will  be  the  cause  to  Sparta  of  iofinite 
blessings  or  else  of  infinite  woes."  Haying  thus  spoken  be 
wrapped  his  head  in  his  robe,  and,  leaving  the  theatre,^  vent 
home  to  his  own  house,  where  he  prepared  an  ox  for  saeii- 
fice,  and  offered  it  to  Jupiter,'  after  which  he  called  fof  bk 
mother. 

68.  When  she  Appeared,  he  took  of  the  entrails,  and  {dfldng 
them  in  her  hand,  besought  her  in  these  words  following:— 

"Dear  mother,  I  beseech  you,  by  all  the  gods,  anddiieflj 
by  our  own  hearth-god  •  Jupiter,  tell  me  the  very  troth,  ibo 
was  really  my  father.  For  Leotychides,  in  the  suit  which  we 
had  together,  declared,  that  when  thou  becamest  Aiiston's 
wife  thou  didst  already  bear  in  thy  womb  a  child  by  thj 
former  husband;  and  others  repeat  a  yet  more  disgracefol 
tale,  that  our  groom  *  found  favour  in  thine  eyes,  and  that 
I  am  his  son.  I  entreat  thee  therefore  by  the  gods  to  tell  me 
the  truth.  For  if  thou  hast  gone  astray,  thou  hast  done  no 
more  than  many  a  woman ;  and  the  Spartans  remark  it  as 
strange,  if  I  am  Ariston's  son,  that  he  had  no  children  by  hi^ 
other  wives.*' 

69.  Thus  spake  Demaratus ;  and  his  mother  reph'ed  as 
follows :  "  Dear  son,  since  thou  entreatest  so  earnestly  tot 
the  truth,  it  shall  indeed  be  fully  told  to  thee.  When  ArisfcD 
brought  me  to  his  house,  on  the  third  night  after  my  coining, 
there  appeared  to  me  one  like  to  Ariston,  who,  after  staynig 
with  me  a  while,  rose,  and  taking  the  garlands  from  his 
own  brows  placed  them  upon  my  head,  and  so  went  away. 

Tina  ad  Virg.  Mn,  ii,  506;  and  Testa 
de  Verb.  Sign.  viii.  p.  174.) 

*  Literallj  "  aas-keeper,"  or  *'d»- 
key-man."  The  name  Astrabacns  (f^ 
the  next  chapter)  is  connected  ^ 
iiffrpdfifi^  "  a  mule  or  ass  *'  (aoocffding 
to  some),  and  with  iLtrrpafinktnifi  **' 
muleteer."  The  scandal  of  the  cooj 
gossips  suggested  that  the  pretend 
stable-god  was  in  reality  such  a  p«*^ 


*o  Compare  i.  129, 

*  On  the  last  day  of  the  Gymno- 
peediee,  choruses  and  dances  were  per- 
formed by  men  in  the  theatre,  (Xen. 
Hell.  VI.  iy.  16.) 

*  Supra,  ch.  56,  note. 

'  The  Spartan  king  has  an  altar  to 
Jupiter,  whereon  he  sacrifices,  within 
the  walls  of  his  own  house.  Hence 
Jupiter  is  his  "  hearth-god."  (Cf.  Ser- 
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Presently  after  Ariston  entered,  and  when  he  saw  the  garlands 
which  I  still  wore,  asked  me  who  gave  them  to  me.  I  said, 
'twas  he ;  but  this  he  stoutly  denied ;  whereupon  I  solemnly 
swore  that  it  was  none  other,  and  told  him  he  did  not  do  well 
to  dissemble  when  he  had  so  lately  risen  from  my  side  and 
left  the  garlands  with  me.  Then  Ariston,  when  he  heard  my 
oath,  understood  that  there  was  something  beyond  nature  in 
what  had  taken  place.  And  indeed  it  appeared  that  the 
garlands  had  come  from  the  hero-temple  which  stands  by 
our  court  gates — ^the  temple  of  him  they  call  Astrabacus* — 
and  the  soothsayers,  moreover,  declared  that  the  apparition 
was  that  very  person.  And  now,  my  son,  I  have  told  thee  all 
thou  wouldest  fain  know.  Either  thou  art  the  son  of  that 
hero — either  thou  mayest  call  Astrabacus  sire ;  or  else  Ariston 
was  thy  father.  As  for  that  matter  which  they  who  hate  thee 
urge  the  most,  the  words  of  Ariston,  who,  when  the  messenger 
told  him  of  thy  birth,  declared  before  many  witnesses  that 
'  thou  wert  not  his  son,  forasmuch  as  the  ten  months  were 
not  fully  out,'  it  was  a  random  speech,  uttered  from  mere 
ignorance.  The  truth  is,  children  are  born  not  only  at  ten 
months,  but  at  nine,  and  even  at  seven.'  Thou  wert  thyself, 
my  son,  a  seven-months'  child.  Ariston  acknowledged,  no 
long  time  afterwards,  that  his  speech  sprang  from  thought- 
lessness. Hearken  not  then  to  other  tales  concerning  thy 
birth,  my  son :  for  be  assured  thou  hast  the  whole  truth.    As 


'  The  hero-temple  (V^O  ^^  Afitra- 
baoos  is  mentioned  by  Fansanias  in  his 
description  of  Sparta  (iii.  xri.  §  6). 
An  obflcnre  tradition  attaches  to  him. 
Astrabacns,  we  are  told,  and  Alopecus 
his  brother,  sons  of  Irbns,  grandsons  of 
Amphisthenes,  g^reat-grandsons  of  Am- 
pbicles,  and  great-great-grandsons  of 
Agis,  found  the  wooden  image  of  Diana 
Orthia,  which  Orestes  and  Iphigenia 
had  conveyed  secretly  from  Tanris  to 
Lacedsdmon,  and  on  discoyering  it  were 
Btricken  wiih,  madness  (ib.  §  6).  The 
wonhipof  Astrabacns  at  Sparta  is  men- 
tioned  by  Clemens  (Cohort,  ad  Gentes, 


p.  35).  It  is  conjectured  from  his  name, 
that  he  was  *'  the  protecting  genins  of 
the  stable."  See  the  foregoing  note. 
'  Snpra,  ch.  63.  Hippocrates  gives 
it  as  the  general  opinion  of  his  time, 
that  children  are  bom  at  seven,  eight, 
nine,  ten,  and  eleven  months  (rlieruy 

/cijra,  Koi  Scir^ifyo,  md  Mtieififitm), 
but  that  the  child  bom  at  eight  months 
was  sure  to  die  (md  rour4my  rk  iterdtiripa 
ob  ittpiyiMwdcuu  De  Septimestr.  i.  p. 
447,  ed.  KOhn.).  This  is  perhi^  the 
reason  why  no  mention  is  made  here  of 
an  eight-months'  child. 
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for  grooms,  pray  Heaven  Leotychides  and  all  who  speak  ask 
does  may  suffer  wrong  from  them ! "  Sach  was  the  mo&ex's 
answer, 

70.  Demaratus,  having  learnt  all  that  he  wished  to  know, 
took  with  him  provision  for  the  journey,  and  went  into  Elis, 
pretending  that  he  purposed  to  proceed  to  Delphi,  and  there 
consult  the  oracle.  The  Lacedaemonians,  however,  suspecting 
that  he  meant  to  fly  his  country,  sent  men  in  pursuit  of  him; 
but  Demaratus  hastened,  and  leaving  Elis  before  they  arriTed, 
sailed  across  to  Zacynthus.^  The  Lacedaemonians  followed, 
and  sought  to  lay  hands  upon  him,  and  to  separate  him  from 
his  retinue ;  but  the  Zacynthians  would  not  give  him  up  to 
them :  so  he  escaping,  made  his  way  afterwards  by  sea  to 
Asia,®  and  presented  himself  before  King  Darius,  who  received 
him  generously,  and  gave  him  both  lands  and  cities.*  Sad 
was  the  chance  which  drove  Demaratus  to  Asia,  a  man  dis- 
tinguished among  the  Lacedaemonians  for  many  noble  deeds 
and  wise  counsels,  and  who  alone  of  all  the  Spartan  kings  ^ 
brought  honour  to  his  coimtry  by  winning  at  Olympia  the 
prize  in  the  four-horse  chariot-race. 


7  Zacynthns  is  the  modem  Zante. 
It  lay  opposite  Elis,  at  the  distance  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  miles.  The  enter- 
prise of  tbb  Zacynthians  is  marked  bv 
their  colonies  in  Crete  (supra,  iii.  69) 
and  in  Spain.  Sagnntnm  is  said  to 
have  derived  both  its  name  and  origin 
from  Zacynthns  (Li v.  xxi.  7). 

8  In  B.C.  466  (infra,  yii.  3).  Ctesias 
(Persic.  £xc.  §  23)  made  Demaratns 
first  join  the  Persians  at  the  Helles- 
pont (B.C.  480),  on  occasion  of  its  pas- 
sage by  Xerxes ;  but  no  weight  attaches 
to  this  statement,  which  clearly  con- 
tradicts Herodotus  (cf.  infra,  vii.  8, 
and  239). 

^  Compare  the  treatment  of  Themis- 
tocles  (Thucyd.  i.  138),  who  received 
from  Artaxerxes  the  revenues  of  three 
cities,  Magnesia,  Myus,  and  Lampsacus. 
The  places  given  to  Demaratus  seem  to 
have  been  Pergamus,  Tenthrania,  and 
Hab'sama  which  were  in  the  possession 


of  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  his  de- 
scendants in  B.C.  399.  (See  Xen.  Hell 
III.  i  §  6.) 

'  Wealth  was  the  chief  requisite  for 
success  in  this  contest  (Scbol.  s^ 
Aristoph.  Nub.  12;  Pint.  Xaocn. 
Apophth.  ii.  p.  212,  B. ;  and  vide  supra, 
ch.  35,  note  >).  The  Spartan  kiogfl 
were  for  the  most  part  poor,  like  the 
Dorians  generally.  Perhaps  the  Hvree 
marriages  of  Ariston,  especially  the 
last  with  one  who  is  said  to  have  been 
the  daughter  of  wealthy  parents  (supra, 
ch.  61),  enabled  his  son  to  enter  into 
competition  with  the  opulent  houses 
who  usually  carried  off  the  Olympian 
prize.  Marriages  in  later  times  were 
among  the  chief  causes  which  broke  np 
the  old  Dorian  simplicity  and  caused 
property  to  be  accumulated  in  a  few 
hands  (cf .  Hermann's  Pol.  Antiq.  of 
Greece,  §  47). 
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71.  After  Demaratus  was  deposed,  Leotychides,  the  son  of 
Menares,  received  the  kingdom.  He  had  a  son,  Zeuxidamus, 
called  Cyniscus  *  by  many  of  the  Spartans.  This  Zeuxidamus 
did  not  reign  at  Sparta,  but  died^  before  his  father,  leaving  a 
son,  Archidamus.  Leotychides,  when  Zeuxidamus  was  taken 
firom  him,  married  a  second  wife,  named  Eurydame,  the  sister 
of  Menius  and  daughter  of  Diactorides.  By  her  he  had  no 
male  offspring,  but  only  a  daughter  called  Lampito,*  whom  he 
gave  in  marriage  to  Archidamus,  Zeuxidamus'  son. 

72.  Even  Leotychides,  however,  did  not  spend  his  old  age 
in  Sparta,  but  suJBfered  a  punishment  whereby  Demaratus  was 
folly  avenged.  He  commanded  the  Lacedsemonians  when 
they  made  war  against  Thessaly,^  and  might  have  conquered 
the  whole  of  it,  but  was  bribed  by  a  large  sum  of  money.^  It 
chanced  that  he  was  caught  in  the  fact,  being  found  sitting  in 
his  tent  on  a  gauntlet,  quite  fuU  of  silver.  Upon  this  he  was 
brought  to  trial  and  banished  from  Sparta;  his  house  was 


•Or  "the  Whelp."  The  word,  how. 
ever,  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as 
a  proper  name  rather  than  as  a  nick- 
name ;  for  we  find  that  Archidamus, 
the  son  of  Zeoxidamos  (or  Cyniscus), 
named  a  daughter  Cynisca  (Pausan. 
III.  viii.  1). 

'  Of  a  disease,  Pausanias  tells  us 
(rcXcvrf  ¥6a^^  ill.  yii.  8). 

^Or  Lampido,  according  to  Plato, 
who  speaks  as  if  she  was  still  alive  in 
B.C.  427  (Alcib.  i.  p.  124,  A.).  She 
was  the  mother  of  Agis,  who  succeeded 
Archidamus.  Such  close  marriages 
were  not  unusual  at  Sparta  (cf.  inft», 
vii.  239,  end). 

'  The  date  of  this  expedition  is  un. 
certain.  The  d^eath  of  Leotychides  and 
accession  of  Archidamus  are  wrongly 
placed  by  Diodorus  in  b.c.  476, 01.  76, 
1  (xi.  48).  He  affords,  however,  the 
means  of  his  own  correction.  Ajb  he 
places  the  death  of  Leotychides  at  the 
distance  of  twenty-two  years  from  the 
dethronement  of  Demaratus,which  was 
in  B.C.  491,  it  is  evident  that  the  real 
year  of  its  occurrence  was  B.C.  469,  a 


date  exactly  in  accordance  with  the 
notices  in  Plutarch  (Cim.  c  16),  and 
Thucydides  (iii.  89).  The  jear  b.c.  476 
is  probably  the  year  of  Leotychides' 
wiUt  which  shortly  followed  his  expe- 
dition. I  believe  (with  Mr.  Grote, 
Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  848,  note) 
that  the  latter  followed  very  closely  in- 
deed upon  the  deCeat  and  flight  of  Mar- 
donius  in  B.C.  479 — its  object  was  un- 
doubtedly to  punish  the  AlenadsD  for 
the  part  which  they  had  taken  in  the 
Persian  war  (Pausan.  1.  s.c.  itrrpdrtwrt^ 
M  robs  'AXtvdSas) — it  would  be  the 
natural  sequel  to  the  punishment  of 
Thebes  (infra,  ix.  87,  88),  and  would 
not  have  been  likely  to  have  been  de- 
layed beyond  the  next  year.  1  should 
therefore  place  it  in  B.C.  478.  Leoty- 
chides commanded  because  Pausanias 
was  engaged  in  Asia. 

<  Concerning  the  corruption  of  the 
Spartan  kings,  vide  supra,  iii.  148, 
note  ^.  According  to  Pausanias  (1.  s.  c), 
the  Aleuads  bribed  Leotychides  to 
retire. 
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razed  to  the  ground ;  and  he  himself  fled  to  Tegea,^  wbetebi 
ended  his  days.    But  these  events  took  place  long  aftenaife. 

78.  At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speakmg,  Cleomcoes, 
having  carried  his  proceedings  in  the  matter  of  Demantss 
to  a  prosperous  issue,  forthwith  took  Leotychides  with  )m, 
and  crossed  over  to  attack  the  Eginetans  ;  for  his  anger  vis 
hot  against  them  on  account  of  the  affront  which  they  hd 
formerly  put  upon  him.  Hereupon  the  Eginetans,  sedug 
that  both  the  kings  were  come  against  them,  thongfat  it  best 
to  make  no  further  resistance.  So  the  two  kings  picked  (xd 
from  all  Egina  the  ten  men  who  for  wealth  and  birth  stooJ 
the  highest,  among  whom  were  Crius,®  son  of  Poljcritus,  m^ 
Casambus,  son  of  Aristocrates,  who  wielded  the  chief  power: 
and  these  men  they  carried  with  them  to  Attica,  and  ihm 
deposited  them  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  the  great 
enemies  of  the  Eginetans. 

74.  Afterwards,  when  it  came  to  be  known  what  evil  arte 
had  been  used  against  Demaratus,  Gleomenes  was  seized  vritb 
fear  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  fled  into  Thessaly.  From 
thence  he  passed  into  Arcadia,  where  he  began  to  stir  op 
troubles,  and  endeavoured  to  unite  the  Arcadians  against 
Sparta.  He  bounct  them  by  various  oaths  to  follow  him 
whithersoever  he  should  lead,  and  was  even  desirous  of 
taking  their  chief  leaders  with  him  to  the  city  of  Nonacris,' 
that  he  might  swear  them  to  his  cause  by  the  waters  of  Hbe 
Styx.  For  the  waters  of  Styx,  as  the  Arcadians  say,  are  m 
that  city ;  and  this  is  the  appearance  they  present :  jou  see 


7  According  to  Pausanias  (in.  v.  §  6) 
he  took  sanotoary  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva  Alea,  as  did  Paasania.^  the 
younger  and  Chryris  the  Argire  priest- 
ess. The  peonliar  sanctity  of  this 
asylum  protected  him. 

B  Snpra,  ch.  50.  Grins  is  suspected 
to  have  been  the  Eginetan  wrestler  in 
whose  hononr  Simonides  composed  a 
triumphal  ode  (Aristoph.  Nnb.  1301, 
ed.  Bothe,  et  Sohol.  ad  loo.)*  The 
hononr  in  which  wrestlers  were  held  is 
evident  from  the  story  of  DemooMes 


(snpra,  iii.  187). 

*  Nonacris  was  not  far  from  J 
(see  the  end  of  the  chapter,  and  ooo- 
par©  Pansan.  viii.  rvii.  §  18),  an  Ar- 
cadian city  anciently  of  some  note,  b^ 
which  had  disappeared  in  the  tiine  d 
Strabo  (Strab.  yiii.  p.  66dX  Nooaetii 
itself  was  in  rains  when  Bmusb^ 
wrote.  Colonel  Leake  (Travels  in  the 
Morea,  vol.  iii  p.  169)  fdaoea  its  site  a^ 
Mesorughi,  near  8olo$t  about  ten  mfl^ 
from  Fonta  (Phenens). 
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a  little  water,  dripping  from  a  rock  into  a  basin,  which  is 
fenced  round  by  a  low  wall.^  Nonacris,  where  this  fountain 
is  to  be  seen,'  is  a  city  of  Arcadia  near  Fheneus. 

75.  When  the  Lacedsemonians  heard  how  Gleomenes  was 
engaged,  they  were  afraid,  and  agreed  with  him  that  he  should 
come  back  to  Sparta  and  be  king  as  before.  Bo  Gleomenes 
came  back;  but  had  no  sooner  returned  than  he,  who  had 
never  been  altogether  of  sound  mind,®  was  smitten  with  down- 
right madness.  This  he  showed  by  striking  every  Spartan  he 
met  upon  the  face  with  his  sceptre.  On  his  behaving  thus, 
and  showing  that  he  was  gone  quite  out  of  his  mind,  his 
kindred  imprisoned  him,  and  even  put  his  feet  in  the  stocks. 
While  so  bound,  finding  himself  left  alone  with  a  single 


^  This  desoription  of  the  Styx  differs 
g^reatly  from  that  of  most  other  writers, 
yet  it  has  the  appearanoe  of  being  de- 
rired  from  personal  observation.    Pan- 
sanias  (1.  s.  o.)  describes  the  terrible 
water  as  "a  stream  falling  from  a  preci- 
pice, the  highest  that  he  had  ever  be- 
held, and  dashing  itself  npon  a  lofty 
rock,  through  which   it   passed,  and 
then  fell  into  the  Crathis"  (yiii.  xriii. 
I  2).    Homer  and  Hesiod  give  similar 
descriptions  («rarriiS^/Acyoy  llruybs  ffSofp 
— n.  ZY.  37.     "Xrvyhs  ffSorof  alir&  pdtBpa 
— lb.  viii.  869.     08«f>  t  in  Wrpi^T  uroro- 
Ktlfieroi  ^Xtfidrout  ^\^f — Hes.  Theog. 
785).     Colonel  Leake  (Morea,  iii.  p. 
160)  seems  to   have  disooyered  the 
waterfall  intended,  near  Soloi,  where 
'<two  slender  cascades  of  water  fall 
perpendicnlarly  over  an  immense  preci- 
pice, and,  after  winding  for  a  time 
among  a  labyrinth  of  rocks,  unite  to 
form  the  torrent,  which,  after  passing 
the  Klnkines,  joins  the  river  Akrata  " 
(Grathis).      Superstitions   feelings  of 
dread  still  attach  to  the  water,  which 
is  considered  to  be  of  a  peculiarly 
nozioQS  character  (cf.  Pausan.  1.  s.  c. ; 
Hm.  H.  N.  II.  oiii.  p.  Ill ;  ^lian,  H. 
A.  z.  40,  ftc).   The  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  Styx,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Clark  (Peloponnesus,  p.  902),  is  strik- 
ing: — "In  half  an  hour  more  we  came 
in  sight  of  the  head  of  the  glen — a 


grand  specimen  of  mountain  scenery. 
Mount  Khelmos  here  breaks  away  in 
a  vast  wall  of  precipitous  rock  many 
hundred  feet  high,  but  choked  with  a 
heap  of  debris  reaching  halfway  up, 
and  sprinkled  here  and  there  with 
meagre  pines.  Over  the  jagged  line 
which  marks  the  top  of  the  precipice 
we  see  the  higher  slopes  covered  with 
snow,  and  from  a  notch  in  the  moun- 
tain side  a  thin  stream  of  water  faUs 
down  the  ch'ff  on  the  rugged  heap  be- 
low. Every  now  and  then  the  stream 
is  lifted  by  wind  and  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  cliff,  which,  elsewhere  grey 
with  lichens  and  weather-stains,  is, 
where  thus  washed,  of  a  deep  red  tint. 
This  thread  of  water  is  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  full  clear  stream  which 
flows  throng  the  glen,  and  joins  the 
Grathis  below  Solos.  The  stream  and 
the  waterfall  are  both  called  Mavro- 
Nero,  or  Black-water,  and  are,  beyond 
question,  the  same  stream  and  water- 
^1  which,  in  Pausanias's  time,  had  the 
name  of  Styx." — A  sketch  is  given  in 
Wordsworth's  PictcMrial  Oreeoe,  p.  886. 

*  It  is  quite  conceivable  tliat  the 
Nonacrians  may  have  conducted  a  rill 
of  water  from  the  main  stream  of  the 
Styx  into  their  own  city,  idiere  oaths 
could  be  more  conveniently  taken  than 
among  the  precipices  of  the  Mavro-Nero, 

*  Supra,  V.  42. 
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keeper,  he  asked  the  man  for  a  knife.  The  keeper  at  fii^ 
refased,  whereupon  Gleomenes  began  to  threaten  him,  imtil 
at  last  he  was  afraid,  being  only  a  helot,  and  gaye  him  vbai 
he  required.  Gleomenes  had  no  sooner  got  the  steel  thas, 
beginning  at  his  legs,  he  horribly  disfigured  himself,  enttifig 
gashes  in  his  flesh,  along  his  legs,  thighs^  hips,  and  kins, 
until  at  last  he  reached  his  belly,  which  he  likewise  b^an  to 
gash,  whereupon  in  a  little  time  he  died.  The  Greeks  gene- 
rally think  that  this  fate  came  upon  him  because  he  induced 
the  Pythoness  to  pronounce  against  Demaratus;  the  Athe- 
nians differ  from  all  others  in  saying  that  it  was  because  be 
out  down  the  sacred  grove  of  the  goddesses  ^  when  he  made 
his  invasion  by  Eleusis  ;  while  the  Argives  ascribe  it  to  his 
having  taken  from  their  refuge  and  cut  to  pieces  certain  Ar- 
gives who  had  fled  from  battle  into  a  precinct  sacred  to  Argus/ 
where  Gleomenes  slew  them,  burning  likewise  at  the  same 
time,  through  irreverence,  the  grove  itself. 

76.  For  once,  when  Gleomenes  had  sent  to  Delphi  to  con- 
sult the  oracle,  it  was  prophesied  to  him  that  he  should  Uie 
Argos ;  upon  which  he  went  out  at  the  head  of  the  Spartans, 
and  led  them  to  the  river  Erasinus.'    This  stream  is  reported 


^  The  great  goddesses,  Ceres  and 
Proserpine  (vide  snpra,  v.  82,  note  ^. 
Gleomenes  appears  to  hare  out  down 
their  groye  on  his  third  expedition  into 
Attica  (v.  74;  and  Fausan.  iii.  iy.  §  2). 

'  Argns,  the  heros  eponymus  of  the 
Argive  people,  was,  according  to  tra- 
dition,  the  grandson  of  JPhoronens,  son 
of  Inachus,  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
yex7  first  king  of  the  Peloponnese. 
Mr.  Clinton  has  with  great  care  c(^. 
looted  the  traditions  oonoeming  this 
royal  family  (Fast.  Hellen.  yoL  i.  oh.  i. 
pp.  5-21). 

'  The  Erasinns  was  a  stream  the 
waters  of  which  issued  forth  in  great 
abundance  from  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain called  Chaon,  which  bounded  the 
plain  of  Argos  on  the  south. west  (see 
the  subjoined  chart) .  It  is  now  known 
as  the  Ke/aUm,  Colonel  Leake  says  of 
it :  *'  It  issues  in  seyeial  large  streams 


from  the  foot  of  the  rocks  of  Mount 
Chaon.  These  at  first  form  a  smf^ 
deep  pool,  from  which  several  artificial 
channels  are  drawn  to  torn  the  iiini>  ^ 
caUed  the  <MiUs  of  Argos ;'  thecfaaa. 
nels  reuniting  compose  a  river  whicfl 
flows  directly  across  the  plain  to  tbe 
sea"  (Leake's  Morea,  vol.  ii  p.  3^^ 
It  was  believed  in  ancient,  and  it  is  still 
thought  in  modem  times,  to  be  iden- 
tioal  with  the  river  of  StymiAAhtf 
(compare  Strab.  viii.  pp.  538,  664; 
Fftusan.  ir.  xxiv.  §  7 ;  Seneo.  Qiaesi. 
Nat.  iiL  ;  Diod.  Sic.  xv.  419 ;  with  GelTs 
Itin.  of  the Morea, p.  168 ;  and  Leake* 
Morea,  iiL  p.  118).  The  distance  be. 
tween  the  place  where  that  river  dis- 
appears and  the  source  of  the  K^i^^ 
is  much  greater  than  thatof  anyof  the 
other  subterraneous  rivers  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnese. It  is  25  miles  more  than  the 
200  stades  of  Diodoms  (1.  a.  c).    SuU 
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to  flow  from  the  Stymphalian^  lake,  the  waters  of  which 
empty  themselves  into  a  pitch-dark  chasm,  and  then  (as  they 
say)  reappear  in  Argos,  where  the  Argives  call  them  the 


<P, 


Cli«LI*H     MICKS. 


Colonel  Leake  is  inolined  to  believe  the 
fact  of  the  identity.  It  had,  he  thinks, 
heen  ascertained  in  ancient  times  by 
experiment.  The  reappearance,  at  the 
sources  of  the  Erasinns,  of  light  snb. 
stances  thrown  into  the  chasm  where 
the  Stjmphilns  disappeared,  would  be 
sufficient  proof.    This  be  supposes  had 


been  done,  and  was  the  gproond  of  the 
general  opinion  (Morea,  ii.  p.  343,  iii. 
pp.  113, 114). 

'  The  lake  Stjmphalia,  or  Stjm- 
ph&lis,  was  in  Northern  Arcadia,  sonth 
of  the  high  range  of  Cyll^n^,  and  close 
to  the  town  of  Stymphilns  (Pansan. 
Till.  zzii. ;  Btrab.  viii.  pp.  563,  564). 
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Erasinns.  Gleomenes,  having  arriyed  upon  the  banb  ol  fia 
river,  proceeded  to  offer  sacrifice  to  it,  but,  in  spite  of  ^<b: 
he  could  do,  the  victims  were  not  favourable  to  his  oroaa^ 
So  he  said  that  he  admired  the  god  for  refusing  to  betnylis 
cotmtrymen,  but  still  the  Argives  should  not  escape  Urn  fa 
all  that.  He  then  withdrew  his  troops,  and  led  them  doiii'»^ 
Thyrea,®  where  he  sacrificed  a  bull  to  the  sea,  and  eoRwi 
his  men  on  shipboard*  to  Nauplia^  in  the  Tiryntiiiante 
ritory.^ 

77.  The  Argives,  when  they  heard  of  this,  marched  dom^ 
the  sea,  to  defend  their  country ;  and  arriving  in  the  n#* 
bourhood  of  Tiryns,  at  the  place  which  bears  the  mm  d 
Sepeia,*  they  pitched  their  camp  opposite  to  the  Lacefe 
monians,  leaving  no  great  space  between  the  hosts,  td 
now  their  fear  was  not  so  much  lest  they  should  be  wan*«i 


The  latter  is  represented  by  the  modem 
Tillage  of  Kionia.  The  lake  itself  is 
called  the  lake  of  Zckraka.  Its  super- 
flnoos  waters  do  in  fact  disappear  in  a 
chasm  on  the  sonth  shore  of  the  lake 
(Geirs  Itin.  p.  154 ;  Leake's  Morea,  ii. 
p.  848).  Such  chasms  {(4pt$paf  Strab.; 
katavothra,  modem  Ghreek)  are  yerj 
common  in  the  limestone  mountains  of 
the  Peloponnese. 

*  For  the  site  of  Th jrea,  vide  snpra, 
I  82. 

'  See  below,  ch.  92,  note*. 

'^  Nanplia,  which  is  called  in  onr 
maps  bj  its  Turkish  name  AnapU,  is 
still  known  bj  its  ancient  appellation 
among  the  Greeks  (Gell's  Itin.  p.  181). 
It  stands  at  the  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  which  forms  the  south-east- 
em  angle  of  the  bay  of  Argos.  There 
are  still  at  Nauplia  some  traces  of 
Cyclopian  w&lls,  of  a  masonry  yery 
like  Uiose  of  Tiryns  (Leake's  Morea, 
ii.  p.  857).  Nauplia  was  the  principal 
seaport  town  of  Argolis  in  the  time 
of  Scylax  (Peripl.  p.  43),  but  had 
fallen  into  ruins  when  Pausanias  wxote 
(II.  zxzviii.  §  2). 

^  Tiirns  was  situated  at  a  short  dis. 
tance  nom  Argos,  on  the  road  which 
led  from  that  city  to  Epidauria  (Pau- 


Ban.  II.  XXV.  §§6,  7).  ItwaBiwBo««^ 
a  little  from  the  sea  (Scylax,  Fn^?^ 
48),  being  not  quite  a  mile  and  a^ 
from  Nauplia  (Strab.  viiL  p.  W*. 
The  Argives  transferred  the  JBbai^ 
ants  to  Argos.and  let  the  city  f»U  oa 
ruins,  soon  after  the  dose  d  Ht^ht- 
sian  war  (Pausan.  v.  xxiii.  §  2  j  n.  n*^ 
§7).  Still,  remains  of  the  walls,  wte^ 
were  CyclopiMi,  had  been  seen  bt 
Pausanias  (1.  proximo  cit.,  aod  am- 
pare  Strab.  vlii.  540). 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  fixing  * 
site  of  Tiryns.  The  ruins  at  Ate- 
AnapU  corre8p<nid  in  all  respected 
the  notices  of  Tiryns  in  ancient  aiiti««- 
They  occupy  the  summit  of  an  tscbtd 
hill  which  rises  out  of  the  Argite  pbe 
to  a  height  varying  between  20  aw 
50  feet.  This  was  plainly  fcbo  sen)- 
polis,  the  Lycinma  of  Strabo  (vifi.  p- 
541) .  Some  of  the  Cydopian  mssoJfly 
still  exists.  It  seems  to  hare  gi>v 
Tiryns,  at  a  very  early  time,  its  epitto 
of  T€ix«^«'<ro  (Hom.  n.  iL  559.  Coo- 
pare  Gell,p.  182;  Leake's  Morsi,^ 
p.  850;  Clark's  Peloponnesus,  n>- 8^ 
87). 

'  This  place  is  mentioned  &f  ^ 
other  writer.  It  must  have  Isin  b^ 
tween  Argos  and  Tiryns. 
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in  open  fight  as  lest  some  trick  should  be  practised  on  them ; 
for  Bnch  was  the  danger  which  the  oracle  given  to  them  in 
common  with  the  Milesians  ^  seemed  to  intimate*  The  oracle 
raxi  as  follows : — 

'  *  Time  shall  be  when  the  female  shall  conqtier  the  male,  and  shall  chase  him 
Far  awaj, — gaining  so  great  praise  and  honour  in  Argos; 
Then  f  nU  many  an  Argive  woman  her  cheeks  shall  mangle ; — 
Henoe,  in  the  times  to  come  'twill  be  said  by  the  men  who  are  nnbom, 
'  Tamed  bj  the  spear  expired  the  ooilM  terrible  serpent.' "  ^ 

At  the  coincidence  of  all  these  things^  the  Argives  were  greatly 
cast  down ;  and  so  they  resolved  that  they  would  follow  the 
signals  of  the  enemy's  herald.  Having  made  this  resolve, 
they  proceeded  to  act  as  follows :  whenever  the  herald  of  the 
LacedaBmonians  gave  any  order  to  the  soldiers  of  his  own 
army,  the  Argives  did  the  like  on  their  side. 

78.  Now  when  Cleomenes  heard  that  the  Argives  were 
acting  thus,  he  commanded  his  troops  that,  so  soon  as  the 
herald  gave  the  word  for  the  soldiers  to  go  to  dinner,  they 
should  instantly  seize  their  arms  and  charge  the  host  of  the 
enemy.  Which  the  Lacedemonians  did  accordingly,  and  fell 
upon  the  Argives  just  as,  following  the  signal,  they  had  begun 
their  repast ;  whereby  it  came  to  pass  that  vast  numbers  of 
the  Argives  were  slain,  while  the  rest,  who  were  more  than 
they  which  died  in  the  fight,  were  driven  to  take  refuge  in  the 


•  Vide  snpra,  ch.  19. 

^  It  is  hopeless  to  attempt  a  rational 

explanation  of  this  oracle,  the  obscority 

of  which  gives  it  a  special  claim  to  be 

regarded  as  a  g^noine   Pythian  re. 

spoDse.    Pansanias  applies  it  to  a  re- 

pnlse  which  Cleomenes  and  his  army 

reoeired,  on  attacking  Argos  after  the 

victory,  at  the  hands  of  Telesilla  the 

poetess  and  the  Argive  women  (11.  xz. 

§§  7,  8;  compare  Plutarch,  de  Virt. 

Mai.  ii.  p.  245,  D.E.  ;  and  Polyssn.  viii. 

83).    Bnt  this  story  is  incompatible 

with  the  statements  of    Herodotus; 

and,  as  Mr.  Grote  observes  (Hist,  of 

Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  482, 483),  probably 

grew  up  out  of  the  oracle  itself. 

The  conjecture  that  the  female  is 


B.M,  the  protectress  of  Arg^,  and 
the  male  Sparta  (Miiller,  Dorians,  i.  p. 
197,  E.  T. ;  Grote,  1.  s.  c.  note » ;  BJlhr, 
not.  ad  loo.),  may  be  received  as  prob- 
able. 

»  The  favourable  prophecy  to  Cleo- 
men^  (supra,  ch.  76,  ad  init.),  the 
warning  to  themselves,  the  invasion 
in  an  unexpected  quarter,  and  perhaps 
some  notion  of  connecting  Sepeia, 
where  they  were  stationed,  with  the 
"coiled  terrible  serpent"  of  the 
oracle.  There  was  a  serpent  called 
commonly  <npt€li6p  (Nicand.  Th.  826), 
and  iniwia  seems  to  have  been  used  in 
the  same  sense  in  some  parts  of  the 
Peloponnese  (Pausan.  viii.  xvi.  §  2). 
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grove  of  Argus  hard  by,  where  they  were  snrroimded,  ui 
watch  kept  upon  them, 

79.  When  things  were  at  this  pass  Cleomenes  wled  ^ 
follows :  Having  learnt  the  names  of  the  Argives  ^0  i«r 
shut  up  in  the  sacred  precinct  from  certain  deserters  whoW 
come  over  to  him,  he  sent  a  herald  to  summon  them  one  I7 
one,  on  pretence  of  having  received  their  ransoms,  Nowfe 
ransom  of  prisoners  among  the  Peloponnesians  is  fixed  at  tic* 
minsB  the  man.*  So  Cleomenes  had  these  i)ersons  called  fats 
severally,  to  the  number  of  fifty,  or  thereabouts,  and  m^ 
sacred  them.  All  this  while  they  who  remained  in  the  ©■ 
closure  knew  nothing  of  what  was  happening ;  for  the  grorr 
was  so  thick  that  the  people  inside  were  unable  to  see  ^ 
was  taking  place  without.  But  at  last  one  of  their  nnmk 
climbed  up  into  a  tree  and  spied  the  treachery ;  after  wh^ 
none  of  those  who  were  summoned  would  go  forth. 

80.  Then  Cleomenes  ordered  all  the  helots  to  bring  hmsk- 
wood,  and  heap  it  around  the  grove ;  which  was  done  accori- 
ingly ;  and  Cleomenes  set  the  grove  on  fire.  As  the  flam«s 
spread  he  asked  a  deserter  "  Who  was  the  god  of  the  groYeT 
whereto  the  other  made  answer,  "  Argus."  So  he,  when  b 
heard  that,  uttered  a  loud  groan,  and  said — 

"  Greatly  hast  thou  deceived  me,  Apollo,  god  of  prophecr, 
in  saying  that  I  should  take  Argos.  I  fear  me  thy  oracle  Itte 
now  got  its  accomplishment." 

81.  Cleomenes  now  sent  home  the  greater  part  of  his  annj, 
while  with  a  thousand  of  his  best  troops  he  proceeded  to  ii^ 
temple  of  Juno,''  to  offer  sacrifice.     When  however  he  woalfl 


*  Vide  supra,  v.  77,  not©  '. 

7  This  temple  of  Jano,  one  of  the 
most  f amona  in  antiquity,  was  situated 
between  MycensB  and  Argos,  at  the 
distance  of  less  than  two  miles  from 
the  former  plaoe  (Pausan.  ii.  xvii. ; 
Strab.  Tiii.  p.  636).  It  was  burnt 
down  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  through  the  carelessness  of 
Chrjsisthe  priestess  (Thucyd.  iv.  133), 
but  rebuilt  shortly  after,  on  a  some- 


what lower  site,  by  Eupolenua* 
native  architect  (Pausan.  L  i.c).  "* 
position  is  marked  in  the  chart,  50JB^ 
p.  459. 

Col.  Leake  in  1806  fafledtodisooTS 
any  traces  of  the  Heneum  (Mow*»  ^ 
pp.  387-398).  Ita  mins,  towetff, 
have  since  his  time  been  identifie^t 
and  have  been  visited  by  manf  ^*^ 
lers.  A  good  plan  and  descriptioii  ^ 
be  found  in  the  " Peloponnesus"  o^^ 
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have  slain  the  yictun  on  the  altar  himself,  the  priest  forhade 
him,  as  it  was  not  lawful  (he  said)  for  a  foreigner  to  sacrifice 
in  that  temple.  At  this  Gleomenes  ordered  his  helots  to  drag 
the  priest  from  the  altar  and  scourge  him,  while  he  performed 
the  sacrifice  himself,  after  which  he  went  back  to  Sparta. 

82.  Thereupon  his  enemies  brought  him  up  before  the 
Ephors,  and  made  it  a  charge  against  him  that  he  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  bribed,  and  on  that  accoimt  had  not 
taken  Argos  when  he  might  have  captured  it  easily.  To  this 
he  answered — ^whether  truly  or  falsely  I  cannot  say  with 
certainty — ^but  at  any  rate  his  answer  to  the  charge  was, 
that  "  so  soon  as  he  discovered  the  sacred  precinct  which  he 
had  taken  to  belong  to  Argus,  he  directly  imagined  that  the 
oracle  had  received  its  accompUshment ;  he  therefore  thought 
it  not  good  to  attempt  the  town,  at  the  least  until  he  had 
inquired  by  sacrifice,  and  ascertained  if  the  god  meant  to 
grant  him  the  place,  or  was  determined  to  oppose  his  taking 
it.  So  he  offered  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  and  when  the  omens 
were  propitious,  immediately  there  flashed  forth  a  flame  of 
fire  from  the  breast  of  the  image ;  whereby  he  knew  of  a 
surety  that  he  was  not  to  take  Argos.  For  if  the  flash  had 
come  from  the  head,  he  would  have  gained  the  town,  citadel 
and  all ;®  but  as  it  shone  from  the  breast,  he  had  done  as 
much  as  the  god  intended."  And  his  words  seemed  to  the 
Spartans  so  true  and  reasonable,  that  he  came  clear  off  from 
his  adversaries. 

88.  Argos  however  was  left  so  bare   of  men,®  that  the 


fessor  Chirtiufl  (vol.  ii.  pp.  897-400,  and 
Plate  zvi.).  Compare  Mr.  Clark's 
acoonnt  (Peloponnesofl,  pp.  81-86). 

"  Mr.  Grote  has  not  seen  the  exact 
force  of  this  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
p.  435,  note).  He  sajs  indeed  cor- 
rectly that  the  words  icar*  tucpris  '*  have 
come  back  to  their  primitive  meaning  *' 
in  the  passage;  bat  that  primitive 
meaning  is  not  merely  *'  completely," 
**  de  fond  en  comble ;  **  bat  **  ab  arce," 
from  the  citadel,  which  is  the  topmost 


part  of  the  dty,  and  the  "capat 
regni."  (See  SchweighsDaser's  Lex. 
Herod,  ad  voc.  &Kpri ;  and  compare  the 
Boman  "  Capitol."  If  the  light  had 
shone  from  the  head  or  top  of  the 
image,  it  woald  have  indicated  that  he 
was  to  take  the  city  from  its  topmost 
part,  the  citadel,  to  its  lowest  boilding^. 
'  According  to  their  own  estimate 
(infra,  vii.  148)  they  had  lost  6000 
men.  In  later  times  the  namber  was 
said  to  have  been  7777  (Plat.  L  s.  c). 
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slaves^  managed  the  state,  filled  the  offices,  and  admim^efii 
everything  until  the  sons  of  those  who  were  slain  by  QeoiBflKs 
grew  up.    Then  these  latter  cast  oat  the  slaves,  and  gc4  ^ 
city  back  under  their  own  rule ;  while  the  slaves  who  hadbea 
driven  out  fought  a  battle  and  won  Tiryns.    After  this  fa  i 
time  there  was  peace  between  the  two ;  bat  a  certain  mis,  s 
soothsayer,  named  Oleander,  who  was  by  race  a  Phigikm 
from  Arcadia,^  joined  himself  to  the  slaves,  and  stirred  thss 
up  to  make  a  fresh  attack  upon  their  lords.     Then  vereth^ 
at  war  with  one  another  by  the  space  of  many  years;  tatii 
length  the  Argives  with  much  trouble  gained  the  upper  hini 
84.  The  Argives  say  that  Cleomenes  lost  his  senses,  9d 
died  so  miserably,  on  account  of  these  doings.     But  his  om 
countrjrmen  declare  that  his  madness  proceeded  not  from  tnj 
supernatural  cause  whatever,  but  only  from  the  habit  of  diini- 
ing  wine  immixed  with  water,  which  he  learnt  ot  the  Scyths. 
These  nomads,  from  the  time  that  Darius  made  his  uuw 
into  their  coimtry,  had  always  had  a  wish  for  revenge.   Thej 
therefore  sent  ambassadors  to  Sparta  to  conclude  a  leagof* 
proposing  to  endeavour  themselves  to  enter  Media  by  the 
Phasis,*   while   the    Spartans    should    march    inland  bm 
Ephesus,  and  then  the  two  armies  should  join  together  b 

79;  Leake,  T0I.L  pp.  489. 490)  ^ 
pare  Mr.  Clark's  description  (PWop» 
neeofl,  pp.  254-257). 

«  Arcadia,  which  was  purely  Aca»». 
would  desire  to  see  the  Achcan  pcpj 
lation  of  Argolis  laised  in  the  »^ 
scale,  and  would  therefore  natoituj 
encourage  the  "slaves"  in  ^^^^ 
sistance.  It  is  perhaps  eaiprm 
that  no  more  substantial  aid  wM  P^^ 
But  Arcadia  is  always  timorooa. 

<  By  the  route  which  Herodo^  ?^ 
lieved  to  have  been  traversed  oy  f" 
Cimmerians  (supra,  i.  104).  !*•  "J* 
practicability  has  been  ake«dy^ 
of  (vol.  i.  p.  238,  note*).  ^^^jZ 
oflTer  as  that  here  recorded  was  im*» 
'  \rtaf 


1  Plutarch's  assertion  PeVirt.  Mul. 
ii.  p.  245,  E.)  that  the  Argive  women 
did  not  marry  their  slaves,  but  the 
most  respectable  of  the  FericBci,  is 
probable  enough ;  and  receives  some 
support  from  Aristotle  (Polit.  v.  2,  p. 
155,  ed  Tauohn.  ir  "Afry**,  tw  ^i*  rf 
ifiidfi^  ieiroXofUycnf  ficrA  KKfOfA4vovs  rov 

r&p    ircpiodcwy    riy(is). 

3  Phigalea  (or  Phialia,  as  it  was 
sometimes  spelt,  Pausan.  viii.  iii.  §  1, 
Ac.}  was  an  Arcadian  town,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Neda,  near  its  junction 
with  a  small  stream  called  the  Lyraax 
(Pausan.  viii.  zli.  §§  2-4 ;  Strab.  ^ii.  p. 
606).  Its  site  is  marked  by  the  little 
village  of  PauUtza,  where  on  a  steep 
hill  overlooking  the  river  Butt  the 
circuit  of  the  ancient  walls  may  be 
distinctly  traced.    (See  Cell's  Itin.  p. 


the  proposal  must  haveheeotDiai 
Media  through  the  central  psBS."* 
PylcB  Caucasea  of  the  ancients. 
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one.  When  the  Scyths  came  to  Spaxta  on  this  errand  Gleo- 
xnenes  was  with  them  continually;  and  growing  somewhat 
too  familiar,  learnt  of  them  to  drink  his  wine  without  water,^ 
a  practice  which  is  thought  hy  the  Spartans  to  have  caused 
his  madness.  From  this  dist%pce  of  time  the  Spartans, 
according  to  their  own  account,  have  been  accustomed,  when 
they  want  to  drink  purer  wine  than  common,  to  give  the  order 
to  fill  ''  Scythian  fashion."  The  Spartans  then  speak  thus 
concerning  Cleomenes ;  but  for  my  own  part  I  think  his  death 
was  a  judgment  on  him  for  wronging  Demaratus. 

85.  No  sooner  did  the  news  of  Cleomenes'  death  reach 
Egina  than  straightway  the  Eginetans  sent  ambassadors  to 
Sparta  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  Leotychides  in  respect 
of  their  hostages,  who  were  still  kept  at  Athens.  So  they  of 
Lacedffimon  assembled  a  court  of  justice  ^  and  gave  sentence 
upon  Leotychides,  that  whereas  he  had  grossly  affronted  the 
people  of  Egina,  he  should  be  given  up  to  the  ambassadors, 
to  be  led  away  in  place  of  the  men  whom  the  Athenians  had 
in  their  keeping.  Then  the  ambassadors  were  about  to  lead 
him  away ;  but  Theasides,  the  son  of  Leoprepes,  who  was  a 
man  greatly  esteemed  in  Sparta,  interfered,  and  said  to 
them — 

"What  are  ye  minded  to  do,  ye  men  of  Egina?  To  lead 
away  captive  the  king  of  the  Spartans,  whom  his  countrymen 
have  given  into  your  hands?.  Though  now  in  their  anger 
they  have  passed  this  sentence,  yet  belike  the  time  will  come 
when  they  will  punish  you,  if  you  act  thus,  by  bringing  utter 
destruction  upon  your  country.** 

The  Eginetans,  when  they  heard  this,  changed  their  plan. 


'  Concerning  this  practice  of  the 
Scythians,  of.  Platon.  de  Leg.  i.  p.  20, 
ed  Tauohn.  Sic^Oeu  ^Kpdr^  wean-d- 
iratrt  xP^f^*^^*  Jr-T.X.  The  northern 
nations  reqnire  a  stronger  stimnlant 
than  the  southern. 

«  Mtiller  (Dorians,  ii.  p.  128,  E.  T.) 
considers  this  high  coart  of  justice  to 
have  been  composed  of  **  the  council- 
lors (y^poyrts),  the  ephors,  the  other 


king,  and  probably  several  other  magis- 
trates." Fbnsanias,  howerer,  his  chief 
authority,  seems  to  limit  it  to  the  first 
three  elements  (iii.  v.  §  8,  /SouriXci  r^ 
AamHeufMtfitnf  Zticatrr^piov  iKd0t(op  oT  re 

6tfOfM(6fA€POl   7/porrCf     SlCTt^    mil    €tK<HriV 

Hrrts  hpi$ith¥j  ical  ^  riw  i^6pw»  &f>x^f  ^^^ 
h\  avroif  Kcl  6  r^s  oiKias  ficurtkds  r^f 
kripas).  The  ephors  were  at  once  ac- 
cusert  and  judges  in  it. 


VOL.  m.  2  H 
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and,  instead  of  leading  Leotychides  away  captiye,  agreed  wi& 
him  that  he  should  come  with  them  to  Athens,  and  give  them 
back  their  men. 

86.  When  however  he  reached  that  city,  and  demanded  & 
restoration  of  his  pledge,  the  Athenians,  being  unwilling  to 
comply,  proceeded  to  make  excuses,  saying,  ''  that  two  kin^ 
had  come  and  left  the  men  with  them,  and  they  did  not  think 
it  right  to  give  them  back  to  the  one  without  the  other."  So 
when  the  Athenians  refused  plainly  to  restore  the  men,  Leo- 
tychides  said  to  them — 

"  Men  of  Athens,  act  which  way  you  choose — ^give  me  vf 
the  hostages,  and  be  righteous,  or  keep   them,   and  be  the 
contrary.    I  wish,  however,  to  tell  you  what  happened  once 
in  Sparta  about  a  pledge.    The  story  goes  among  us  th^i 
three  generations  back  there  lived  in  Lacedaemon  one  Glaueus, 
the  son  of  Epicydes,  a  man  who  in  every  other  respect  was  on 
a  par  with  the  first  in  the  kingdom,  and  whose  character  for 
justice  was  such  as  to  place  him  above  all  the  other  Spartans. 
Now  to  this  man  at  the  appointed  season  the  following  events 
happened.    A  certain  Milesian  came  to  Sparta,  and  haviog 
desired  to  speak  with  him,  said, — *I  am  of  Miletus,  and  I 
have  come  hither,  Glaueus,  in  the  hope  of  profiting  by  thy 
honesty.    For  when  I  heard  much  talk  thereof  in  Ionia  and 
through  all  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  when  I  observed  that 
whereas  Ionia  is  always  insQpure,  the  Peloponnese   stands 
firm  and  unshaken,  and  noted  likewise  how  wealth  is  con- 
tinually changing  hands  in  our  country,''  I  took  counsel  with 
myself  and  resolved  to  turn  one-half  of  my  substance  into 
money,  and  place  it  in  thy  hands,  since  I  am  well  assured 
that  it  will  be  safe  in  thy  keeping.    Here  then  is  the  silver — 
take  it — and  take  likewise  these  tallies,  and  be  careful  of 
them;  remember  thou  art  to  give  back  the  money  to  the 
person  who  shall  bring  you  their  fellows.'    Such  were  the 
words  of  the  Milesian  stranger ;  and  Glaueus  took  the  deposit  , 

7  Connect  thig  ineecnrity  of  property   1  which  were  in  the  third  generatioo 
with  the  Lydian  and  Persian  conqneets,   |  from  Leotychides. 
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on  the  terms  expressed  to  him.  Many  years  had  gone  by 
when  the  sons  of  the  man  by  whom  the  money  was  left  came 
to  Sparta,  and  had  an  interview  with  Glaucus,  whereat  they 
produced  the  tallies,  and  asked  to  have  the  money  returned 
to  them.  But  Glaucus  sought  to  refuse,  and  answered  them  : 
*  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  matter ;  nor  can  I  bring  to  mind 
any  of  those  particulars  whereof  ye  speak.  When  I  remem- 
ber, I  will  certainly  do  what  is  just.  If  I  had  the  money,  you 
have  a  right  to  receive  it  back ;  but  if  it  was  never  given  to 
me,  I  shall  put  the  Greek  law  in  force  against  you.  For  the 
present  I  give  you  no  answer ;  but  four  months  hence  I  will 
settle  the  business.'  So  the  Milesians  went  away  sorrowful, 
considering  that  their  money  was  utterly  lost  to  them.  As 
for  Glaucus,  he  made  a  journey  to  Delphi,  and  there  consulted 
the  oracle.  To  his  question  if  he  should  swear,®  and  so  make 
prize  of  the  money,  the  Pythoness  returned  for  answer  these 
lines  following : — 

'  Best  for  the  preeent  it  were,  O  Glanoos,  to  do  as  thoa  wishest, 
Swearing  an  oath  to  prerail,  and  so  to  make  prize  of  the  money. 
Swear  then — death  is  the  lot  e'en  of  those  who  never  swear  falsely. 
Yet  hath  the  Oath-God  a  son  who  is  nameless,  footless,  and  handless ; 
Mighty  in  strength  he  approaches  to  veng^eance,  and  whelms  in  destmotion 
All  who  belong  to  the  race,  or  the  honse  of  the  man  who  is  perjared. 
Bnt  oath.keeping  men  leave  behind  them  a  flourishing  offspring.'  > 

Glaucus  when  he  heard  these  words  earnestly  besought  the 
god  to  pardon  his  question ;  but  the  Pythoness  replied  that 
it  was  as  bad  to  have  tempted  the  god  as  it  would  have 
been  to  have  done  the  deed.  Glaucus,  however,  sent  for 
the  Milesian  strangers,  and  gave  them  back  their  money. 
And  now  I  will  teU  you,  Athenians,  what  my  purpose  has 
been  in  recounting  to  you  this  history.      Glaucus  at  the 


'  The  Greek  law  allowed  an  accnsed 
person,  with  the  consent  of  the  ao- 
cnser,  to  clear  himself  of  a  crime  im- 
puted to  him,  by  taking  an  oath  that 
the  charge  was  false.  (See  Arist. 
Bhet.  i.  15,  p.  66,  ed  Taaohn.) 

'  The  oracle,  in  this  last  line,  quoted 
Hesiod  (Op.  et  Dies,  285),  or,  rather, 


oondaded  with  a  well-known  Greek 
proverb,  older,  perhaps,  than  Hesiod 
himself.  The  story  of  Glancns  is 
allnded  to  by  Plntarch  (ii.  p.  556,  D.X 
Pansanias  (it.  zviii.  §  2),  Jnvenal  (ziii. 
199.208),  Clemens  (Strom,  ti.  p.  749), 
Dio  Ghrysoetom(Or.  Ixir.  p.  640),  and 
others. 
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present  time  has  not  a  single  descendant ;  nor  is  there  anj 
family  known  as  his — ^root  and  branch  has  he  been  rsnored 
from  Sparta.  It  is  a  good  thing,  therefore,  when  a  pled^ 
has  been  left  with  one,  not  even  in  thought  to  doubt  abooi 
restoring  it." 

Thus  spake  Leotychides ;  but,  as  he  found  that  the  Atheniam 
would  not  hearken  to  him,  he  left  them  and  went  his  way. 

87.  The  Eginetans  had  never  been  punished  for  the  wnxigB 
which,  to  pleasure  the  Thebans,  they  had  committed  upon 
Athens.^  Now,  however,  conceiving  that  they  were  thenLsdres 
wronged,  and  had  a  fair  ground  of  complaint  against  the 
Athenians,  they  instantly  prepared  to  revenge  themselves. 
As  it  chanced  that  the  Athenian  Theoris,'  which  was  a  vessd 
of  five  banks  of  oars,"  lay  at  Sunium,^  the  Eginetans  con- 
trived an  ambush,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  hdj 
vessel,  on  board  of  which  were  a  number  of  Athenians  of  the 
highest  rank,  whom  they  took  and  threw  into  prison. 


»  Vide  Bnpra,  v.  81,  89. 

'  The  Athenian  thedris  was  the  ehip 
which  conveyed  the  sacred  messengers 
(B€C0pot)  to  Delos  and  elsewhere  (of. 
Pint.  Phaod.  68,  B.  C).  The  Salaminia 
(Thncyd.  iii.  33  ;  vi.  63,  61)  is  said  to 
hare  been  specially  set  apart  for  this 
service  (Soidas,  sab  voc.  SaAo^iWa 
ravs). 

•  If  the  reading  irtin"fipris  (which  is 
acquiesced  in  by  Gaisford,  Schweig- 
hsaaser,  and  P*ahr)  is  allowed  to  be 
correct,  we  have  here  a  proof  that  qoin- 
qaeremes,  or  vessels  of  five  banks  of 
oars,  were  invented  a  century  before 
the  time  usually  assigned  for  them, 
which  is  the  reign  of  the  elder  Diony- 
sins  (B.C.  400-368).  See  Diodor.  Sic. 
xiv.  41,  42;  Bdckh's  Urknnden  iiber 
die  Seewesen  des  Att.  Staates,  p.  76 ; 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Antiq.  p.  786.  It  is 
certainly  remarkable,  if  qninqueremes 
were  in  use  at  Athens  so  early  as  B.C. 
491,  that  no  further  mention  of  their 
employment  by  the  Athenians  occurs 
till  the  year  b.c.  325.  Perhaps  the 
reading  m-tmrripltf  which  is  fcnod  in 
two  MbS.,  should  be  adopted,  which 
would  give  a   Tery  different    sense. 


The  passage,  with  this  cbuige,  wuM 
have  to  be  translated  thus :  —  ^1% 
chanced  that  the  Athenians  were  ctie- 
brating  at  Snnium  a  festival  that  re- 
curred every  fifth  year :  so  the  Egine- 
tans, hearing  it,  set  an  ambush  fcr 
them,  and  capturcid  their  bolj  veseeL,*' 
&c.  A  wtmtTTfpis  wonld  be  a  fe&tival 
recurring  at  intervals  of  four  yean, 
like  the  Olympic  and  Pythian  games. 
There  is  not,  however  (I  believe),  any 
other  trace  of  this  qoadriennial  festi- 
val at  Sunimn. 

*  The  situation  of  Snnium,  on  the  ex- 
treme southern  promontory  of  Attica, 
has  been  already  noted  (supra,  iv.  99, 
note*).  Besides  the  remains  of  the 
Doric  temple  from  which  the  cape  de- 
rives its  modem  name  of  Cape  Colonna, 
there  are  considerable  traces  of  the 
ancient  walls,  the  whole  circuit  of 
which  may  be  distinctly  made  out 
(Leake's  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  63).  The 
temple  was  sacred  to  Minerva  Sunias 
(Pausan.  i.  L  §  1 ;  Eurip.  Cycl.  292). 
Sunium  was  a  place  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnosian 
war  (Thucyd.  viii.  4> 
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88.  At  this  outrage  the  Athenians  no  longer  delayed,  but 
set  to  work  to  scheme  their  worst  against  the  Eginetans;  and, 
as  there  was  in  Egina  at  that  time  a  man  of  mark,  Nico- 
dromus  by  name,  the  son  of  Gnoethns,  who  was  on  ill  terms 
with  his  countrymen  because  on  a  former  occasion  they  had 
driven  him  into  banishment,  they  listened  to  overtures  from 
this  man,  who  had  heard  how  determined  they  were  to  do  the 
Eginetans  a  mischief,  and  agreed  with  him  that  on  a  certain 
day  he  should  be  ready  to  betray  the  island  into  their 
hands,  and  they  would  come  with  a  body  of  troops  to  his 
assistance.  And  Nicodromus,  some  time  after,  holding  to 
the  agreement,  made  himself  master  of  what  is  called  the 
old  town.* 

89.  The  Athenians,  however,  did  not  come  to  the  day ;  for 
their  own  fleet  was  not  of  force  sufficient  to  engage  the  Egine- 
tans, and  while  they  were  begging  the  Corinthians  to  lend 
them  some  ships,  the  failure  of  the  enterprise  took  place.  In 
those  days  the  Corinthians  were  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
the  Athenians;*  and  accordingly  they  now  yielded  to  their 
request,  and  furnished  them  with  twenty  ships ;  "^  but,  as  their 
law  did  not  allow  the  ships  to  be  given  for  nothing,  they  sold 
them  to  the  Athenians  for  five  drachms  a-piece.^  As  soon 
then  as  the  Athenians  had  obtained  this  aid,  and,  by  manning 
also  their  own  ships,  had  equipped  a  fleet  of  seventy  sail,^ 


B  Not  (as  B&hr  b&jb,  not.  ad.  loc.) 
Gila,  though  that  is  very  likely  to  have 
been  the  ancient  capital,  since  all  the 
early  Greek  capitals  were  bailt  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  shore  (vide 
8upra,  ▼.  83) ;  bnt  rather  a  portion  of 
the  actual  Egina,  the  part  of  the  town 
which  was  the  earliest  settled  and  the 
most  strongly  fortified.  Otherwise 
Kiocdromus  coald  scarcely  have  made 
his  escape  by  sea  (infra,  ch.  90). 

«  Supra,  V.  75 ;  92,  93.  Perhaps  Co. 
rinth  was  anxious  to  uphold  Athens,  as 
a  counterpoise  to  Sparta.  She  may 
have  feared  Sparta  becoming  too  power, 
ful,  and  crushing  the  independence  of 
her  subject  allies.    Her  own  private 


wrongs  induced  her  afterwards  to 
abandon  this  policy  (see  note  '  on  t. 
93)  ;  bnt  it  was  maintained  even  as 
late  as  B.C.  440  (Thucyd.  i.  41). 

^  This  is  confirmed  by  Thucydides 

0.8.C). 

"  In  this  way  the  letter  of  the  law 
was  satisfied,  at  an  expense  to  the 
Athenians  of  100  drachms  (about  41.  of 
our  money). 

*  Thus  it  appears  that  Athens  at  this 
time  maintained  a  fleet  of  50  ships. 
This  number  is  supposed  to  be  con. 
nected  with  that  of  the  Kaucraries, 
anciently  48,  and  increased  to  50  by 
Clisthenes  (sapra,  v.  71,  note  '). 
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they  crossed  over  to  Egina,  but  arrived  a  day  later  fhui  & 
time  agreed  upon. 

90.  Meanwhile  Nicodromos,  when  he  found  the  AthsiaK 
did  not  come  to  the  time  appointed,  took  ship  and  made  las 
escape  from  the  island.  The  Eginetaxis  who  accompaiued 
him  were  settled  by  the  Athenians  at  Sanianiy  whence  tbey 
were  wont  to  issue  forth  and  plunder  the  Eginetans  d  tk 
island.    But  this  took  place  at  a  later  date. 

91.  When  the  wealthier  Eginetans  had  thus  obtained  tk 
victory  over  the  common  people  who  had  revolted  with  Ni^ 
dromus/  they  laid  hands  on  a  certain  number  of  them,  aai 
led  them  out  to  death.  But  here  they  were  guilty  of  a 
sacrilege,  which,  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts,  theywer? 
never  able  to  atone,  being  driven  from  the  island  *  before  tii€j 
had  appeased  the  goddess  whom  they  now  provoked.  Sevai 
hundred  of  the  common  people  had  fallen  alive  into  their 
hands ;  and  they  were  all  being  led  out  to  death,  when  cm 
of  them  escaped  from  his  chains,  and  flying  to  the  gateway  of 
the  temple  of  Ceres  the  Lawgiver,'  laid  hold  of  the  door- 
handles, and  clung  to  them.  The  others  sought  to  drag  him 
from  his  refuge ;  but,  finding  themselves  unable  to  tear  bm 
away,  they  cut  oflf  his  hands,  and  so  took  him,  leaving  the 
hands  still  tightly  grasping  the  handles. 

92.  Such  were  the  doings  of  the  Eginetans  among  them- 
selves. When  the  Athenians  arrived,  they  went  out  to  meet 
them  with  seventy  ships ;  *  and  a  battle  took  place,  wherein 


^  In  Egina,  as  in  most  Dorian  states, 
the  constitntion  was  oligarchical.  The 
Athenians,  it  appears,  took  advantage 
of  this  circnmstanoe,  and  sought  to 
bring  abont  a  revolution,  which  would 
have  thrown  the  island,  practically, 
into  their  hands.  This  is  the  first  in- 
stance of  revohiUonary  wai  in  which 
Athens  is  known  to  have  engaged. 

*  Herodotus  refers  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  Eginetans  bv  the  Athenians  in 
the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
B.C.  431  (Thucyd.  ii.  27). 

'  Ceres  Thesmophoru^t  in  whose  hon- 


our the  feast  of  the  Thesmophona  wis 
celebrated  in  almost  all  parts  of  Greece 
(supra,  ch.  16,  note  ').  Ceres  w«« 
termed  "  the  Lawgiver,"  because  agri- 
culture first  forms  men  into  commuiu- 
ties,  and  so  gives  rise  to  laws.  Heooe 
Virgil  calls  this  goddess  Legi/era  (JBsi' 
iv.  68.  Compare  Ovid,  Met.  v.  341; 
Calvns  ad  Serv.  ^n.  iv.  58 ;  Claudian, 
de  Rapt.  Proserp.  i.  30). 

^  The  collocation  of  the  words  seems 
to  me  to  require  this  rendering,  which 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  probability, 
though  no  translator,  bo  far  as  1  knoif i 
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the  Sginetans  suffered  a  defeat.    Hereupon  they  had  recourse 

again  to  their  old  allies,^  the  Argiyes ;  hut  these  latter  refused 

now  to  lend  them  any  aid,  heing  angry  because  some  Eginetan 

ships,  which  Gleomenes  had  taken  by  force,  accompanied  him 

in  his  invasion  of  Argolis,  and  joined  in  the  disembarkation.^ 

The  same  thing  had  happened  at  the  same  time  with  certain 

vessels  of  the  Sicyonians ;  and  the  Argives  had  laid  a  fine  of 

a  thousand  talents  upon  the  misdoers,  five  hundred  upon 

each  :  whereupon  they  of  Sicyon  acknowledged  themselves  to 

have    sinned,   and  agreed  with  the  Argives  to  pay  them 

a  hundred  talents,^  and  so  be  quit  of  the  debt;   but  the 

Eginetans  would  make  no  acknowledgment  at  all,  and  showed 

themselves  proud  and  stiff-necked.    For  this  reason,  when 

they  now  prayed  the  Argives  for  aid,  the  state  refused  to  send 

them  a  single  soldier.    Notwithstanding,  volunteers  joined 

them  from  Argos  to  the  number  of  a  thousand,  under  a 

captain,  Eurybates,  a  man  skilled  in  the  pentathlic  contests.® 

Of  these  men  the  greater  part  never  returned,  but  were  slain 

by  the  Athenians  in  Egina.    Eurybates,  their  captain,  fought 

a  number  of  single  combats,  and,  after  killing  three  men  in 

this  way,  was  himself  slain  by  the  fourth,  who  was  a  Dece- 

lean,^  named  Sophanes.^ 


has  adopted  it.    All  suppose  the  70 
ships  to  bo  those  of  the  Athenian  assail- 
ants (enpra,  oh.  89,  end). 
»  Supra,  V.  86. 

*  Gleomenes,  it  appears,  when  he  fell 
back  upon  Thyrea  (supra,  oh.  76),  col- 
lected a  fleet  from  the  subject-allies  of 
Sparta— among  the  rest  from  Eg^ina 
and  Sicjon — with  which  he  made  his 
descent  upon  Nauplia. 

'  A  sum  exceeding  24,0001.  of  our 
money. 

*  The  WvrotfAoy,  or  contest  of  fire 
games,  consisted  of  the  fiye  sports  of 
leaping,  running,  throwing  the  quoit  or 
diBcos,  hurling  the  spear,  and  wrestling. 
Hence  the  celebrated  line,  ascribed  to 
Simonides,  which  enumerates  as  its 
elements — 

ciXjua,  toitmtinvt  iivKOV,  2Ucovra,  «a\nv> 


It  was  introduced  into  the  Oljmpic 
games  at  the  18th  Olympiad,  b.c.  708 
(Pausan.  ▼.  yiii.  §  3 ;  Euseb.  Chrou. 
Can.  I.  xxziii.  p.  144),  and'  thence 
passed  to  the  other  Panhellenic  fes- 
tivals. Eurybates  won  a  pentathlic  con- 
test at  the  Nemean  games  (Pausan.  i. 
xxix.  §  4). 

'  Deoelda  was  situated  on  the  moun- 
tain-range north  of  Athens  (Prunes), 
within  sight  of  the  city,  from  which  it 
was  distant  120  stades,  or  about  14 
miles  (Thucyd.  vii.  19).  The  road  from 
Athens  to  Oropus  and  Tanagra  passed 
through  it  (infra,  ix.  15).  fSrom  these 
circumstances  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  was  situated  at  or  near  the  mo- 
dem TcUoy.  (See  Leake's  Demi  of 
Attica,  p.  18.) 

1  S6phanes,  twenty-six  years  later 
(B.C.  465),  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
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98.  Afterwards  the  Eginetans  fell  upon  the  Athenian  fleet 
when  it  was  in  some  disorder  and  beat  it,  capturing  four  ships 
with  their  crews,* 

94.  Thus  did  war  rage  between  the  Eginetans  and  Athe- 
nians. Meantime  the  Persian  pursued  his  own  design,  from 
day  to  day  exhorted  by  his  servant  to  "  remember  the  Athe- 
nians," •  and  likewise  urged  continually  by  the  Pisistratidft, 
who  were  ever  accusing  their  countrjrmen.  Moreover  it 
pleased  him  well  to  have  a  pretext  for  carrying  war  into 
Greece,  that  so  he  might  reduce  all  those  who  had  refosed 
to  give  him  earth  and  water.  As  for  Mardonius,  since  his 
expedition  had  succeeded  so  ill,  Darius  took  the  command  of 
the  troops  from  him,  and  appointed  other  generals  in  his 
stead,  who  were  to  lead  the  host  against  Eretria  and  Athens; 
to  wit,  Datis,  who  was  by  descent  a  Mede,^  and  Artaphemes, 
the  son  of  Artaphemes,*^  his  own  nephew.  These  nien 
received  orders  to  carry  Athens  and  Eretria  away  captive' 
and  to  bring  the  prisoners  into  his  presence. 

95.  So  the  new  commanders  took  their  departure  from  the 
court  and  went  down  to  Cilicia,  to  the  Aleian  plain,^  having 


first  expedition  sent  out  by  Athens  to 
colonise  Amphipolis  (Thucyd.  i.  100). 
He  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Drabescos 
(Paosan.  i.  zxix.  §  4). 

'  The  OaKouraoKparla.  of  the  Eginetans 
was  dated  by  some  from  this  battle. 
Hence  we  read  in  Ensebins  (Chron. 
Can.  II.  p.  387) — "  Deoimo  septimo  loco 
maris  imperinm  tennemnt  ^ginetse 
usqne  ad  Xerxis  transmissionem  annis 
decern,**  (Compare  Syncellus,  p.  247,  C.) 

»  Supra,  V.  105. 

*  The  occasional  employment  of  Medes 
in  sitaations  of  command  has  been 
already  noticed  (Appendix  to  Book  iii. 
Essay  iii.  p.  568,  note  ').  This  is  the 
most  remarkable  instance.  Other  in. 
stances  are  Mazares  (i.  156),  Harpagns 
(i.  162),  Armamithres  and  TithsBQS,  sons 
of  Datis  (vii.  88),  Tachamaspates  (Beh. 
Inscrip.  if.  xir.  6),  Intaphres  (ib.  id. 
xir.  3).  No  other  conqnered  nation  is 
considered  worthy  of  snch  trost.  The 
last  two  cases  seem  to  haye  been  un- 


known to  Mr.  Grote  when  he  wrote, 
"  We  may  remark  that  Datis  is  tk 
first  person  of  Median  line^^e  who  is 
mentioned  as  appointed  to  high  oom- 
mand  after  the  accession  of  DanQi° 
(Hist,  of  Greece,  iv.  p.  442). 

'  Artaphemes  the  elder  was  a  son  uf 
Hystaspes  and  half-brother  of  Darioi 
(supra,  y.  25).  His  son  had  probsbl; 
now  succeeded  him  as  satrap  of  Saidis 
(infra,  yii.  74). 

*  The  situation  of  this  plain  is  most 
clearly  marked  by  Arrian,  who  njs 
that  Alexander  sent  his  cayalry  usder 
Fhilotas  from  Tarsus  across  the  Alelu 
plain  to  the  riyer  Pyramus  (Exp.  Alex. 
ii.  5.  Compare  Stnib.  xiy.  p.  968,  snd 
Steph.  Byz.  ad  yoc.  Tc^^s).  It  is  the 
tract  between  the  Sams  (^Syh^n)  aad 
the  ancient  course  of  the  Pyramus  (J|- 
h'&n},  which  lay  westward  of  (kp^ 
Ka/radasK  The  name  had  been  alrwif 
giyen  to  it  in  Homer's  time  (II.  ri. 
201).    Captain  Beaufort  describei  it 
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with  them  a  ntunerooB  and  well-appointed  land  anny.    En- 
camping here,  they  were  joined  by  the  sea  force  which  had 
been  required  of  the  several  states,  and  at  the  same  time  by 
the  horse-transports  which  Darius  had,  the  year  before,  com- 
manded his  tributaries  to  make  ready .^    Aboard  these  the 
horses  were  embarked ;  and  the  troops  were  received  by  the 
ships  of  war ;  after  which  the  whole  fleet,  amounting  in  all 
to  six  hundred  triremes,®  made  sail  for  Ionia.   Thence,  instead 
of  proceeding  with  a  straight  course  along  the  shore  to  the 
Hellespont  and  to  Thrace,^  they  loosed  from   Samos  and 
voyaged  across  the  Icarian  sea^  through  the  midst  of  the 
islands ;  mainly,  as  I  believe,  because  they  feared  the  danger 
of  doubling  Mount  Athos,  where  the  year  before  they  had 
suffered  so  grievously  on  their  passage;   but  a  constraining 
cause  also  was  their  former  failure  to  take  Naxos.' 

96.  When  the  Persians,  therefore,  approaching  from  the 
Icarian  sea,  cast  anchor  at  Naxos,  which,  recollecting  what 
there  befell  them  formerly,  they  had  determined  to  attack 
before  any  other  state,  the  Naxians,  instead  of  encountering 
them,  took  to  flight,  and  hurried  off  to  the  hills."    The  Per- 


as  "  a  plain  of  great  magnitride,  ex- 
tending in  shore  as  far  as  the  eye  conid 
discern,  consisting  entirely  of  dreary 
sandhills,  interspersed  with  shallow 
lakes"  (Karamania,  p.  282).  He  no- 
tices, however,  that  Abnlfeda  (Tab. 
Syr.  p.  135)  speaks  of  it  as  "  distin- 
guished for  its  beanty  and  fertility.'* 
This,  he  says,  may  stiU  be  true  of  its 
more  inland  portion.  Perhaps,  before 
it  was  deserted  by  the  river,  the  whole 
of  it  may  have  been  rich  and  fertile. 
7  Sapra,  oh.  48. 

•  Plato  (Menex.  240  B.,  p.  190  ed. 
Tanchn.)  makes  the  number  of  triremes 
only  300.  Comelins  Nepoe  (Milt.  c.  4) 
sajB  600.  Cicero  (Verr.  li.  i.  18)  and 
Yaleriiis  Maximns  (i.  i.)  declare  that 
the  whole  fleet  contained  a  thousand 
vessels.  Transports  are  incladed  in 
this  estimate. 

•  Coasting  voyages  were  bo  mnch  the 
establiehed  practice  in  ancient  times 
that  to  Herodotus  making  the  detour 


along  shore  from  Samos  to  Attica  ap- 
pears  the  natnral  and  the  straight 
course. 

^  The  Icarian  sea  received  its  name 
from  the  island  of  Icaria  (now  Nikaria)^ 
which  lay  between  Samos  and  Myconus 
(8trab.  xiv.  p.  915) .  It  extendetd  from 
Chios  to  Cos,  where  the  Carpathian  sea 
began  (ib.  ii.  p.  164 ;  Agathemer,  i.  iii. 
p.  182). 

*  Supra,  V.  84. 

*  The  interior  of  the  island  of  Naxos 
(Axia)  is  very  mountainous.  Mount 
Zia,  which  seems  to  have  retained  an 
ancient  name  of  the  island,  Dia  (Plin. 
H.  N.  IV.  xii.  p.  217),  is  the  highest 
summit.  Mount  Corano  and  Mount 
Fanari  also  attain  a  considerable  alti. 
tude.  (See  Toumefort*s  Travels,  Lett. 
V.  p.  172.)  Boss  says  Corono  is  above 
2000  feet  (Inselreise,  vol.  i.  p.  88),  and 
agrees  in  regarding  Zia  as  "  the  highest 
mountain  in  Naxos  "  (ib.  p.  48). 
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sians  however  succeeded  in  laying  hands  on  some,  and  tbem 
they  carried  away  captive,  while  at  the  same  time  theylmiQi 
all  the  temples  together  with  the  town.*  This  done,  tii^kft 
Naxos,  and  sailed  away  to  the  other  islands. 

97.  While  the  Persians  were  thus  employed,  the  Ddiais 
likewise  quitted  Delos,  and  took  refuge  in  Tenos.*  Andnui 
the  expedition  drew  near,  when  Datis  sailed  forward  b 
advance  of  the  other  ships ;  commanding  them,  instead  d 
anchoring  at  Delos,  to  rendezvous  at  Bhenea,^  over  aguBi^ 
Delos,  while  he  himself  proceeded  to  discover  whither  tk 
Delians  had  fled ;  after  which  he  sent  a  herald  to  them  with 
this  message : — 

"  Why  are  ye  fled,  0  holy  men  ?  Why  have  ye  judged  m 
so  harshly  and  so  wrongfully  ?  I  have  surely  sense  enongii. 
even  had  not  the  king  so  ordered,  to  spare  the  country  whiek 
gave  birth  to  the  two  gods,^— to  spare,  I  say,  both  the  ooimtn 
and  its  inhabitants.  Come  back  therefore  to  your  dwellings; 
and  once  more  inhabit  your  island.'* 

Such  was  the  message  which  Datis  sent  by  his  herald  to  the 


*  The  Naxians  pretended  that  thej 
had  repalsed  Datis  (Plat,  de  Malign. 
Herod,  ii.  p.  869).  Naxos,  the  capital, 
was  sitoated  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
the  island.  Its  site  is  occupied  hj  the 
modem  city  of  Awicu 

•  Tenos  (the  modem  Tino)  was  dis- 
tant about  13  miles  from  Delos,  in  a 
direction  almost  dne  north.  It  lay  in 
the  direct  line  from  Naxos  to  Enboea, 
but  the  Delians  might  suppose  that 
Datis  would  shape  his  course  towards 
Attica  by  the  islands  of  Faros,  Siphnos, 
Seriphos,  Cos,  and  Ceos. 

*The  name  of  Delos  (Dili)  is  now 
giren  to  the  island  anciently  called 
Bhdnea,  as  well  as  to  the  rocky  islet 
upon  which  the  temple  stood.  Rh^nea 
is  styled  "  Great  Delos  "  (MegaluDdt), 
and  Delos  itself  "  Little  Delos  "  (Mikri- 
Dili),  The  two  islands  are  separated 
by  a  channel  which  in  some  places  is 
not  so  much  as  half  a  mile  wide.  Con- 
siderable  remains  of  the  town  and 
temple  of  Delos  still  exist  (Toumefort, 


Lett.  Vn.  pp.  240,  241 ;  Boss's  Ia«^ 
reise,  voL  i.  p.  30,  ot  aeqq.).  Oppose 
Delos,  on  the  island  of  Bh6nea,aretk 
ruins  of  what  seems  to  have  been  ck 
necropolis  of  Delos  (Strab.  x.  p.  709^ 
Bh^ea  had  been  conqoered  by  fdj- 
crates,  tyrant  of  Samoe,  and  preseofe^ 
by  him  to  the  Delians  (Thucyd.  L  UV 
It  once  possessed  a  capital  city,  wheoff 
PHNinN  and  PHNIXIN  MHTPOnOAfl 
appear  upon  ancient  coins  ;  but  by  tk 
time  of  Strabo  it  had  ceased  to  be  is- 
habited  (1.  a.  c),  and  has  so  remuBed 
probably  ever  since  (Toumefort,  p- 
242;  Boss,  p.  36). 

'  Apollo  and  Diana,  whom  the  Pw- 
sians  may  have  thought  it  prudent  to 
identify  with  the  Sun  and  Moon,objecu 
of  reverence  to  themselves  (8np«.t 
131,  and  compare  the  Essays  append^ 
to  Book  i.  Essay  v.  §  6).  The  mytbfr 
logical  fable  of  their  birth  in  Veif 
is  found  in  Callimachoa  (Hymn-  ^ 
Delum),  Apollodorus  (i.  iv.  §  1),  a&d 
other  writers. 
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Delians.     He  likewise  placed  upon  the  altar  three  hundred 
talents'  weight  of  frankincense,  and  offered  it. 

98.  After  this  he  sailed  with  his  whole  host  against  Eretria, 
taking  with  him  both  lonians  and  ^olians.  When  he  was 
departed,  Delos  (as  the  Delians  told  me)  was  shaken  by  an 
earthquake,  the  first  and  last  shock  that  has  been  felt  to  this 
day.®  And  truly  this  was  a  prodigy  whereby  the  god  warned 
men  of  the  evils  that  were  coming  upon  them.  For  in  the 
three  following  generations  of  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes, 
Xerxes  the  son  of  Darius,  and  Artaxerxes  the  son  of  Xerxes, 
more  woes  befell  Greece  than  in  the  twenty  generations  pre- 
ceding Darius ;  • — ^woes  caused  in  part  by  the  Persians,  but  in 


*  It  seems  to  me  impossible  that  this 
can  be  the  shock  to  which  Thncydides 
allndes  in  the  second  book  of  his  His. 
tory  (ch.  8).    He  would  never  have 
spoken  of  an  event  as  recent  {6\tyoif  irpb 
rointtv)  which  happened  at  a  distance 
of  sixty  years.     I  should  suppose  that 
the  Delians,  whose  holy  island  was 
believed  to  be  specially  exempt  from 
earthquakes   (Find.  Frag.  p.  228  ed. 
Bissen),  thought  it  to  the  credit  of  their 
god,  that  he  should  mark  by  such  a 
prodigy  the  beginning  of  a  great  war. 
Aooordingly,  when  Herodotus  Tisited 
them,  which  must  have  been  earlier 
than  B.C.  443,  they  informed  him  that 
their  island  had  experienced  a  shock  a 
little  previous  to  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, but  never  either  before  or  since. 
Twelve  or  thirteen  years  later,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
struggle,  they  again  reported  that  a 
shock  had  beien  felt,  and,  forgetting 
what  they  had  previously  said,  or  trust, 
ing  that  others  had  forgot  it,  they,  to 
make  the  prodigy  seem  greater,  spoke 
of  this  earthquake  as  the  first  which 
had  been  felt  in  their  island.    Thucy. 
dides  is  unacquainted  with  the  former, 
Herodotus  with  the  latter  story.     (Cf. 
MuIler*B  Dorians,  i.  p.    332,  note  ', 
E.  T.) 

*  This  passage  is  thought  to  have 
been  written  after  the  death  of  Arta. 
xerxes,  which  was  in  B.C.  425  (Thucyd. 
iv.  50).    If  so,  it  is  perhaps  the  last 


addition  to  his  History  made  by  the  au- 
thor :  at  least  there  is  no  event  known 
to  be  later  than  the  decease  of  Arta- 
xerxes,  to  which  Herodotus  can  be 
shown  to  make  any  clear  reference. 
Dahlmann  (Life  of  Herod,  pp.  31.33, 
E.  T.)  brings  forward  three  such — the 
occupation  of  Decelea  by  Agis  in  B.C. 
413,  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  from 
Darius  Nothus  in  b.c.  408,  and  the 
death  of  Amyrtseus  in  the  same  year. 
With  respect  to  the  second  of  these, 
it  has  been  shown  (supra,  i.  130,  note  ') 
that  the  revolt  alluded  to,  is  not  that 
which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Darius 
Nothus,  but  the  revolt  from  Darius  the 
son  of  Hystaspes,  in  B.C.  518;  with 
respect  to  the  third,  it  has  been  re- 
marked that  Herodotus  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  death  of  AmyrtsBUs,  but  only 
alludes  to  his  flight  in  B.C.  455  (supra, 
iii.  15,  note  *).  The  passage  which  re- 
mains (ix.  73)  is  perverted  from  its  plain 
meaning  by  Dahlmann.  It  alludes  only 
to  the  sparing  (actual  or  supposed)  of 
Decelea  from  ravage  during  the  earlier 
years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (vide 
infra,  note  ad  loc.). 

While,  however,  I  dissent  from  Dahl- 
mann BO  far,  I  cannot  assert  positively 
with  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  iv.  p. 
306,  note)  that  Herodotus  alludes  to 
no  event  in  his  history  later  than  the 
second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
1  think  Herodotus  does  apparently 
"  speak  in  this  passage  of  the  reign  of 
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part  arising  from  the  contentions  among  their  cwn  chief  mai 
respecting  the  supreme  power.    Wherefore  it  is  not  snrprisLg 
that  Delos,  though  it  had  never  before  been  shaken,  shooU  st 
that  time  have  felt  the  shock  of  an  earthquake.     And  xofbi 
there  was  an  oracle,  which  said  of  Delos — 

"  Delos'  self  wUl  I  shake,  which  nerer  jet  has  been  shaken." 

Of  the  above  names  Darius  may  be  rendered  *'  Worker,"  Xene 
**  Warrior,"  and  Artaxerxes  **  Great  Warrior."  And  so  mi^ 
we  call  these  kings  in  our  own  language  with  propriety.* 

99.  The  Barbarians,  after  loosing  from  Delos,  proceeded  to 
touch  at  the  other  islands,  and  took  troops  from  each,*  aitl 
likewise  carried  off  a  number  of  the  children  as  hostages. 
Going  thus  from  one  to  another,  they  came  at  last  io 
Carystus ; '  but  here  the  hostages  were  refused  by  the  Can- 
stians,  who  said  they  would  neither  give  any,  nor  consent  ic 
bear  arms  against  the  cities  of  their  neighbours,  meaning 
Athens  and  Eretria.  Hereupon  the  Persians  laid  siege  to 
Carystus,  and  wasted  the  country  round,  until  at  length  the 
inhabitants  were  brought  over  and  agreed  to  do  what  was 
required  of  them. 

100.  Meanwhile  the  Eretrians,  understanding  that  the 
Persian  armament  was  coming  against  them,  besought  the 
Athenians  for  assistance.  Nor  did  the  Athenians  refuse  their 
aid,  but  assigned  to  them  as  auxiliaries  the  four  thousand 
landholders  to  whom  they  had  allotted  the  estates  of  tiie 


Artaxerxes  as  past "  (Dahlmann,  p.  31, 
E.  T.)  ;  I  think,  also,  that  several  of 
the  events  to  which  he  alludes,  e.  g, 
the  flight  of  Zopjrus  to  Athens  (iii. 
160),  and  the  cruel  deed  of  Amestris 
in  her  old  age  (vii.  114),  happened  in 
all  probability  quite  at  the  end  of 
Artaxerxes*  reign.  And  I  should  under- 
stand him  to  allude  here  in  part  to  the 
calamities  which  befell  Greece  in  the 
first  seven  or  eight  years  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  struggle,  from  B.c.  431  to 
B.C.  425  or  424.  (See  the  Introductory 
Essay,  voL  i.  pp.  29-32.) 
^  On  these  and  other  Persian  and 


Median  names,  see  Appendix,  Note  i- 

*  Vide  infra,  ch.  133. 

•  Carystus  was  one  of  the  four  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  ancient  Eaboea  (tb^ 
Egripo  of  our  maps) .  These  were  CbaU 
cis,  Eretria,  Carystus,  and  Histix* 
(Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  50 ;  of.  Strab.  x. 
pp.  649-652).  Carystus  lay  at  the  far- 
ther end  of  a  deep  bay,  with  which  tbfi 
southern  coast  of  the  island  is  indent^ 
It  was  celebrated  for  its  marble  qnaf* 
ries,  and  its  temple  of  Apollo  Hanno- 
reus  (Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  12,  p.  215 ;  Streb. 
X.  p.  650) .  The  name  Karysto  still  a^ 
taches  to  the  village  which  oooupies 
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Cbalcidean  HippobatsB.^    At  Eretria,  howeyer,  things  were 

in  no  healthy  state;  for  though  they  had  called  in  the  aid 

of  the  Athenians,  yet  they  were  not  agreed  among  themselves 

liow  they  should  act ;  some  of  them  were  minded  to  leave  the 

city  and  to  take  refuge  in  the  heights  of  Euboea,'^  while  others, 

^who  looked  to  receiving  a  reward  from  the  Persians,  were 

maJdng  ready  to  betray  their  country.     So  when  these  things 

came  to  the  ears  of  JSschines,  the  son  of  Nothon,  one  of  the 

first  men  in  Eretria,  he  made  known  the  whole  state  of  affairs 

to  the  Athenians  who  were  already  arrived,  and  besought 

them  to  return  home  to  their  own  land,  and  not  perish  with 

his    countrymen.      And    the    Athenians    hearkened    to    his 

counsel,  and,  crossing  over  to  Oropus,®  in  this  way  escaped 

the  danger. 


its  site  (Leake's  Northern  Greece,  rol. 
ii.  p.  254.) 
*  Sapra,  ▼.  77. 

'  A  high  mountain  chain  traverses 
Euboeafrom  its  northern  to  its  sonthem 
extremity,  leaving  in  the  whole  island 
only  three  plains  of  any  considerable 
extent.  One  of  these  is  on  the  northern 
coast,  near  Histisea  and  Artemisiom ; 
another  opens  ont  on  the  eastern  near 
Port  Mandhumy  the  harbour  of  Cerin- 
thas;  while  the  third  is  that  which 
has  been  already  mentioned  (supra,  v. 
77,  note  ')  between  the  cities  of  Chal- 
cis  and  Eretria.  The  highest  part  of 
the  mountain  tract  is  near  the  centre 
of  the  island,  between  Chalcis  and  the 
nearest  part  of  the  opposite  coast. 
The  smnmits  here  attain  an  elevation 
of  above  5000  feet. 

'  There  has  been  some  doubt  about 
the  exact  site  of  Oropus.  Col.  Leake 
was  formerly  inclined  to  place  it  at  the 
modem  Oropd,  a  small  inland  village 
sitnated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aso- 
pns,  at  its  issue  from  the  rocky  gorges 
of  the  hills  which  separate  the  plain  of 
Oropus  from  that  of  Tanagp:^,  where 
are  the  remains  of  a  town  of  some  con- 
siderable antiquity  (Demi  of  Attica, 
Ist  edition ;  Northern  Greece,  ii.  p. 
446).  More  recently,  however  (Demi 
of  Attica,  p.  116,  2nd  edit.),  he  has 


admitted  the  weight  of  Mr.  Finlay^g 
arguments  (Topography  of  Oropia,  pp. 
4.7)  against  this  site.  It  seems  cer- 
tain that  Oropus  was  anciently  iipon 
the  coast.  The  present  passage  of 
Herodotus,  several  in  Thucydides  (iii. 
91,  viii.  60,  95),  one  in  Strabo  (ix.  p. 
585),  one  in  Pausanias  (i.  xxxiv.  §  1), 
and  one  in  Diodorus  (xiv.  77)  indicate 
this.  The  last  two  passages  are  con- 
elusive  upon  the  point  (compare  also 
Ptolem.  Gteograph.  iii.  15,  p.  97,  where 
Oropus  is  enumerated  among  the 
maritime  cities  of  Attica).  The  true 
site  then  would  seem  to  be  not  the 
modern  Orop6,  but  the  place  called 
"  the  Holy  Apostles,'*  which  is  on  the 
coast  about  two  miles  from  Orop6, 
Orop6  may  have  arisen  from  the  later 
Oropus,  the  place  to  which  the  Thebans 
in  B.C.  402  removed  the  inhabitants 
(Diod.  1.  B.  c). 

Oropus  had  originally  belonged  to 
Bceotia  (Pausan.  1.  s.  c. ;  Steph.  Byz. 
*{lpaiF6s,  if6\is  Boiurias).  We  do  not 
know  at  what  time  Athens  got  posses- 
sion of  it.  It  was  for  many  years  a  per- 
petual bone  of  contention  between  the 
two  states  (Thucyd.  viii.  60;  Xen.  Hell. 
VII.  iv.  §  1 ;  Pausan.  1.  s.  c. ;  Strab. 
i.  p.  98),  till  at  last  Philip  formerly 
assigned  it  to  Attica  (Pausan.  1.  s.  c. ; 
Demad.  Frag.  iii.  p.  488,  Bekker.). 
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101.  The  Persian  fleet  now  drew  near  and  aneWed  it 
Tamynse/  Ghoere®,  and  MgHiBL,^  three  places  in  the  territop 
of  Eretria.  Once  masters  of  these  posts,  they  proeeedeJ 
forthwith  to  disembark  their  horses,  and  made  ready  to  sttad 
the  enemy.  But  the  Eretrians  were  not  minded  to  saSy  tcA 
and  offer  battle ;  their  only  care,  after  it  had  been  r^oh^ 
not  to  quit  the  city,  was,  if  possible,  to  defend  their  waDs. 
And  now  the  fortress  was  assaulted  in  good  earnest,  and  h 
six  days  there  fell  on  both  sides  vast  numbers,  but  on  tiK 
seventh  day  Euphorbus,  the  son  of  Alcimacbus,  and  Phflagn^. 
the  son  of  Cyneas,  who  were  both  citizens  of  good  repofe, 
betrayed  the  place  to  the  Persians.*  These  were  no  so<Hi£r 
entered  within  the  walls  than  they  plundered  and  burnt  al 
the  temples  that  there  wore  in  the  town,  in  revenge  for  tk 
burning  of  their  own  temples  at  Sardis ;  moreover,  they  dil 
according  to  the  orders  of  Darius,  and  carried  away  captir* 
all  the  inhabitants.^ 

102.  The  Persians,  having  thus  brought  Eretria  into  sub- 
jection after  waiting  a  few  days,  made  sail  for  Attica,  greatlj 


7  Tamjn»  or  Tamjna  is  mentioned 
by  Demosthenes  (cont.  Meid.  p.  567» 
Reiske),  bj  ^jchines  (c.  Ctes.  p.  480, 
Beiske),  Strabo  (x. p.  653),  and  Stephen 
(ad  voo.  Tifiwa).  No  materials  exist 
for  fixings  its  site. 

*  Neither  Ghooresd  nor  .Agilia  is 
mentioned  by  any  other  author.  The 
geographical  notices  of  Eabooa,  left  us 
by  ancient  writers,  are  very  scanty. 
JSg^lia,  the  seaport  town,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  ^gileia  the  island, 
mentioned  below  (ch.  107). 

*  Xenophon,  when  giving  an  account 
of  the  expedition  of  Thimbron,  speaks 
of  a  person  named  Grongylns  as  the  only 
Eretrian  who  medised  (JUvos  'Epcrpi^wy 
fifl^lvat  t^vytvt  Hellen.  ill.  i.  §  6). 
This  person  received  as  a  reward  from 
the  Persians  a  district  in  ^olis  con- 
taining four  cities;  but  his  medism 
cannot  possibly  have  been  at  this  time, 
since  he  was  alive  in  b.c.  399,  and 
joined  in  Thimbron's  expedition.  P&n- 
sanias  (vii.  x.  §  1),  and  Plutarch  (ii. 


p.  510,  B.)  agree  with  Herodotus. 

*  Some  writers  (Plato,  Menex.  p.  ISl 
ed.  Tauchn.  Leg.  iii.  p.  lOi  :  Strabo  x- 
p.  653;  Dic^.  Laert.  iii.  33)  declare  tkv 
the  territory  of  Eretria  was  swept  de» 
of  its  inhabitants  by  the  process  oaIl<«J 
"netting,*  which  has  been  alreftdj 
spoken  of  (supra,  iii.  149,  n*.  131).  Be 
this  process  would  have  been  fstS? 
unless  applied  to  the  whole  of  Eabcmt 
which  is  not  pretended  ;  and  the  wbc^ 
story  is  discredited  by  the  silence  d 
Herodotus.  No  doubt  a  oonsiderabir 
number  of  the  Eretrians  escaped,  anf 
returning  to  their  city  after  Maratbos, 
raised  it  up  once  more  from  its  rains' 
Hence,  in  the  war  of  Xerxes,  &etri* 
was  able  to  furnish  seven  ships  to  the 
Grecian  fleet  (infra,  viii.  1,  46),  ao^ 
with  its  dependency  Styra,  600  bop^ 
lites  to  the  army  (ix.  28).  In  formes- 
times,  her  hoplites  had  been  at  leaei 
3000,  and  she  had  poeseased  GOO 
cavalry  (Strab.  z.  p.  653). 
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straitening  the  Athenians  as  they  approached,  and  thinking 
to  deal  with  them  as  they  had  dealt  with  the  people  of  Eretria. 
And,  because  there  was  no  place  in  all  Attica  so  convenient 
for  their  horse  as  Marathon,^  and  it  lay  moreover  quite  close 


'  Attica  has  bot  three  maritime 
plaiuB  of  any  extent,  the  Athenian,  the 
Thriasian,  and  the  plain  of  Marathon. 
The  last  of  these  is  the  clearest  of 
trees,  and  the  fittest  for  the  move- 


ments of  cavalry.  Mr.  Finlaj*!  de- 
scription of  it  is  perhaps  the  best 
which  has  been  g^ven : — 

"  The  plain  of  Marathon/'  he  says, 
"  extends  in  a  perfect  level  along  this 


A.A.  Position  of  the  Greeks  on  the 

day  of  the  battle. 
BB.  Position  of  the  Perefans  on 

the  day  of  the  battle. 

1.  Mount  ii*vaI/H. 
3.  Mount  Aforitmd. 

3.  Mount  Kotr/ni, 

4.  Vomi  Koriiki. 

5.  Ifonnt  Dhrakonlru. 


Plain  of  Marathon. 

6.  Small  manih. 
1.  Great  marffh. 

8.  Fountain  Macaria. 

9.  Salt  lake  of  Dhrakon^ra. 

10.  First  position  of  the  Greeks. 

1 1 .  Temple  of  Athena  Hellotia  (?> 

12.  Village  of  Lower  Suit. 

13.  Jbro,  or  tnmulus  of  Athenians. 

14.  Pyrpo,  or  monoment  of  Mii- 


Roadt. 

a  a.  To  Athens  between  moonts 
Pentelicns  and  Hymettns, 
through  Pallene. 

bb.  To  Athens,  through  Ce- 
phlsia. 

e  c.  To  Athens,  thronf^  Aphidna. 

(id.  To  Bhanmos. 
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to  Eretria,'  therefore  Hippias,  the  Boa  of  Pisistratas,  coo- 
ducted  them  thither. 

108.  When  mtelligence  of  this  reached  the  Ath^uans,  tl^ 
likewise  marched  their  troops  to  Marathon,  and  tfaarestooi 
on  the  defensive,  having  at  their  head  ten  g^ierals/  of  whom 
one  was  Miltiades.^ 


fine  bay,  and  is  in  length  about  six 
miles,  its  breadth  never  less  than  a 
mile  and  a  half.  Two  marshes  bonnd 
the  extremities  of  the  plain :  the 
Boathem  is  not  very  large,  and  is 
almost  dry  at  the  oonclnsion  of  the 
great  heats ;  but  the  northern,  which 
generally  covers  considerably  more 
than  a  square  mile  offers  several  parts 
which  are  at  all  seasons  impassable. 
Both,  however,  leave  a  broad,  firm, 
sandy  beach  between  them  and  the 
sea.  The  nninterropted  flatness  of  the 
plain  is  hardly  relieved  by  a  single 
tree ;  and  an  amphitheatre  of  rocky 
hUls  and  ragged  mountains  separates 
it  from  the  rest  of  Attica,  over  the 
lower  ridges  of  which  some  steep  and 
difficalt  paths  communicate  with  the 
districts  of  the  interior."  (Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture, iii.  p.  864.) 

Col.  Leake  (Demi  of  Attica,  §  4,  pp. 
84,  85)  remarks,  that  "  as  to  the  plain 
itself,  the  circumstances  of  the  battle 
incline  one  to  believe  that  it  was  an- 
ciently  as  destitnte  of  trees  as  it  is  at 
the  present  day ;  **  and  relates,  that 
*'  as  he  rode  across  the  plain  with  a 
peasant  of  Vrani,  he  remarked  that  it 
was  a  fine  place  for  cavalry  to  fight  in. 
He  had  heard  that  a  great  battle  was 
once  fought  here,  but  this  was  all  he 
knew  "  (ib.  App.  i.  page  205,  note). 

'  Much  closer,  that  is,  than  either  of 
the  other  plains  upon  the  coast.  The 
distance  by  sea  between  the  bay  of 
Marathon  and  £retna,i8  not  less  than 
five  and  thirty  or  forty  miles.  Hippias 
probably  thought  that  valuable  time 
would  have  been  lost  by  rounding 
Suninm,  and  that  Marathon  united, 
more  than  any  other  place,  the  re- 
quisite advantages  for  a  landing.  The 
large  bay  was  capable  of  sheltering 


the  entire  fleet,  tlie 
allowed  a  rapid  diAembarkatioA,  the 
rich  plain  aiforded.  ex<3ellait  pastes 
for  horses,  and  its  open,  character  wm 
most  favourable  for  the  operatiopi  d 
a  cavalry  force.  Besides,  he  had  ha- 
self  already  landed  onoe  npoo  th^ 
spot  from  Eretria,  and  ntade  a  mo- 
cessf nl  maroh  apon  Ath^os  (sapca,  L 
62),  which  he  no  doubt  thoiM^  ii 
would  be  easy  to  repeat  with  hm 
hundred  thofosand  or  tvro  haadied 
thousand  Persians. 

«  The  Toi  Generals  (Strateio)  ue  * 
part  of  the  constitution  of  Clistheott, 
who  modelled  the  Athenian  army  opoB 
the  political  division  of  the  tribes,  as 
Servius  Tullins  did  the  Roman  upca 
the  centuries.  Each  tribe  aniniallr 
elected  its  Phylarch  to  conunand  iti 
contingent  of  cavalry,  its  Taxiardi  » 
command  its  infantry,  and  its  Strati^ 
gns  to  direct  both.  Hence  the  is 
Strategi,  who  seem  immediately  to 
have  claimed  equality  with  the  Fofo- 
march  or  War-Archon. 

The  steps  by  which  the  Strategi  be- 
came civil  officers,  no  less  than  mihtarj, 
and  the  real  directors  of  the  wfaob 
policy  of  Athens,  are  well  traced  br 
Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  iv.  pp.  isi 
181,  and  189-197).  As  representatives 
of  the  new  system,  they  were  able  to 
encroach  upon  the  Archons'  office, 
which,  sinking  in  importance,  wai 
first  thrown  open  to  all  the  citixeni, 
and  then  determined  by  lot.  This  last 
step  necessarily  threw  all  matters  of 
importance  up(m  the  Strate^,  who 
were  chosen  for  their  personal  n^ric 
by  the  free  voice  of  the  oitiseiM. 

*  Stesilafis  (infra,  ch.  114)  and  Arif< 
tides  (Pint.  Vit.  Aristid.  o.  5)  were  also 
generals;  and,  perhaps,  Themiatookt 
(Pint  1.  8.  c). 
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Now  this  man's  father,  Cimon,  the  son  of  Stesagoras,  was 
banished  from  Athens  by  Pisistratus,  the  son  of  Hippocrates. 
In  his  banishment  it  was  his  fortune  to  win  the  four-horse 
chariot-race  at  Olympia,  whereby  he  gained  the  very  same 
honour  which  had  before  been  carried  oflf  by  Miltiades,®  his 
half-brother  on  the  mother's  side.  At  the  next  Olympiad  he 
won  the  prize  again  with  the  same  mares;  upon  which  he 
caused  Pisistratus  to  be  proclaimed  the  winner,  having  made 
an  agreement  with  him  that  on  yielding  him  this  honour  he 
should  be  allowed  to  come  back  to  his  country.  Afterwards, 
still  with  the  same  mares,  he  won  the  prize  a  third  time; 
whereupon  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  sons  of  Pisistratus, 
whose  father  was  no  longer  living.  They  set  men  to  lie  in 
wait  for  him  secretly;  and  these  men  slew  him  near  the 
government-house  in  the  night-time.  He  was  buried  outside 
the  city,^  beyond  what  is  called  the  Valley  Eoad ;  ®  and  right 
opposite  his  tomb  were  buried  the  mares  which  had  won  the 
three  prizes.®  The  same  success  had  likewise  been  achieved 
once  previously,  to  wit,  by  the  mares  of  Evagoras  the  Lacedae- 
monian, but  never  except  by  them.  At  the  time  of  Cimon's 
death  Stesagoras,  the  elder  of  his  two  sons,  was  in  the  Cher- 
sonese, where  he  lived  with  Miltiades  his  uncle ;  the  younger, 
who  was  called  Miltiades  after  the  founder  of  the  Chersonesite 
colony,  was  with  his  father  in  Athens. 

104.  It  was  this  Miltiades  who  now  commanded  the  Athe- 
nians, after  escaping  from  the  Chersonese,  and  twice  nearly 
losing  his  life.    First  he  was  chased  as  far  as  Imbrus  by  the 


*  Miltiades,  the  son  of  Cypselns,  the 
first  king  of  the  Chersonese.  His  Olym- 
pic victory  is  mentioned  in  ch.  36. 

7  The  tomb  of  Cimon  was  outside 
the  gate  of  Melit^,  on  the  road  leading 
through  the  demns  Coel^,  north  of  the 
city.  The  place  was  known  nnder  the 
name  of  "  the  Cimonian  monuments  " 
(t^  Kifuitfia  furfi flora).  Here  Thucy- 
dides,  whose  connection  with  the 
family  of  Cimon  has  been  already 
mentioned  (supra,  ch.  39,  note  %  was 

VOL.  III. 


said  to  have  been  buried  (Marcellin. 
Vit.  Thucyd.  p.  xi.,  and  p.  xr.  j  Anon. 
Vit.  p.  xFiii.  Bekker). 

«0r  "the  road  through  Ccel^.** 
Coel^  appears  to  hare  been  the  name 
of  one  of  the  Attic  domes  (Bockh, 
Corp.  Inscr.  158,  275,  Ac;  .^ch. 
contr.  Ctes.  p.  584,  Reiske). 

'  Compare  ^lian  (Hist.  An.  xii.  40), 
who  mentions  this  fact,  and  likewise 
the  honourable  burial  which  Evagoras 
gave  his  mares. 

2l 
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Phoenicians/  who  had  a  great  desire  to  take  him  andcuzj 
him  up  to  the  king ;  and  when  he  had  avoided  this  danger, 
and,  having  reached  his  own  country,  thought  himself  to  be 
altogether  in  safety,  he  found  his  enemies  waiting  for  bim, 
and  was  cited  by  them  before  a  court  and  impeached  for  Iiis 
tyranny  in  the  Chersonese.  But  he  came  off  victorionB  bee 
likewise,  and  was  thereupon  made  general  of  the  Aiheniifis 
by  the  free  choice  of  the  people.* 

105.  And  first,  before  they  left  the  city,  the  generals  sent 
off  to  Sparta  a  herald,  one  Pheidippides,*  who  was  by  birtb 
an  Athenian,  and  by  profession  and  practice  a  trained  rwam. 
This  man,  according  to  the  account  which  he  gave  to  the 
Athenians  on  his  return,  when  he  was  near  Mount  Parthe 
nium,*  above  Tegea,  fell  in  with  the  god  Pan,  who  called  him 
by  his  name,  and  bade  him  ask  the  Athenians  '^wheref<ffe 
they  neglected  him  so  entirely,  when  he  was  kindly  dispoflrf 
towards  them,  and  had  often  helped  them  in  times  past,  sb^ 
would  do  so  again  in  time  to  come  ?  '*  The  Athenians,  oi- 
tirely  believing  in  the  truth  of  this  report,  as  soon  as  their 
affairs  were  once  more  in  good  order,  set  up  a  temple  to  Pan 
under  the  Acropolis,*  and,  in  return  for  the  message  which  I 


^  Supra,  oh.  41. 

'  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the 
Strategi  were  not  elected  by  their  re- 
spective tribes,  but  by  the  whole  mass 
of  the  citizens  (Pollux,  viii.  87 ;  Her- 
mann's Pol.  Ant.  §  152).  This  pas- 
sage would  favour  such  an  opinion. 

•  Or  Philippides,  which  is  the  read- 
ing of  some  MSS.,  and  which  has 
the  support  of  Pausanias  (i.  xxviii. 
§4). 

*  Mount  Parthenium  bounded  the 
Tegean  plain  upon  the  east  and  north- 
east.  It  was  crossed  by  the  road 
which  led  from  Argos  to  Tegea 
(Pausan.  viii.  liv.  §  5).  The  modem 
name  of  this  mountain  is  B6ani ;  but 
the  pass  through  which  the  road  goes 
is  still  called  Parthini  (Leake's  Morea, 
ii.  p.  829).  No  remains  have  yet  been 
discovered  of  the  temple  of  Pan,  built 
upon  this  spot  in  commemoration  of 


this  (supposed)  i^pearanoe  (Pioas- 
L  s.  c). 

»  The  temple  or  rather  chapd  ^ 
Pan  was  contained  in  a  hollow  in  tw 
rock  {iv  tnniXaUf)y  just  below  the  ft^ 
pylaaa,  or  entrance  to  the  cit»fl« 
(Pausan.  I.  xxviii.  §  4).  The  caTem 
still  exists,  and  has  in  it  two  nich^ 
where  the  status  of  Pan  and  Apow 
(who  was  associated  with  Pan  in  tto 
temple,  as  we  learn  from  Pausaiuw) 
may  have  stood.  In  a  garden,  a  Uttjj 
way  from  the  cavern,  a  b***''*^? 
Pan  (now  at  Cambridge)  was  foond 
(Leake's  Athens,  p.  170).  This  may 
be  the  statue  dedicated  upon  tbfl 
occasion,  which  was  erected  by  K"* 
tiades,  and  had  the  foUowing  inscrip* 
tion  written  for  it  by  Simonides  ^- 

Thv  rpafSrow  ifti  nSro  t6v  'Apicaio*  ^  *** 
TCI  Mitiuvt 
Tov  /iCT  'A0nvait0v  <rr^aro  Mtkrtaint* 
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have  recorded,  established  in  his  honour  yearly  sacrifices  and 
a  torch-race. 

106.  On  the  occasion  of  which  we  speak,  when  Pheidippides 
was  sent  by  the  Athenian  generals,  and,  according  to  his  own 
account,  saw  Pan  on  his  journey,  he  reached  Sparta  on  the 
very  next  day  after  quitting  the  city  of  Athens.®  Upon  his 
arrival  he  went  before  the  rulers,  and  said  to  them — 

**  Men  of  LacedsBmon,  the  Athenians  beseech  you  to  hasten 
to  their  aid,  and  not  allow  that  state,  which  is  the  most 
ancient^  in  all  Greece,  to  be  enslaved  by  the  barbarians. 
Eretria,  look  you,  is  already  carried  away  captive ;  and 
Greece  weakened  by  the  loss  of  no  mean  city." 

Thus  did  Pheidippides  deliver  the  message  committed  to 
him.  And  the  Spartans  wished  to  help  the  Athenians,  but 
were  unable  to  give  them  any  present  succour,  as  they  did 
not  like  to  break  their  established  law.  It  was  then  the  ninth 
day  of  the  first  decade ;  ®  and  they  could  not  march  out  of 


The  cave  of  Pan  appears  in  coins  re- 
presenting the  entrance  to  the  Acro- 
polis.    (1^  the  annexed  figare.) 


Cave  of  Pan. 

*The  distance  from  Athens  to 
Sparta  by  the  road  is  reckoned  bj 
Isocrates  (Orat.  Paneg.  §  24,  p.  171) 
at  1200  stades,  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  vii. 
20,  p.  425),  more  accurately  at  1140. 
Modems  estimate  the  direct  distance 
at  135  or  140  miles.  Pheidippides  mnst 
therefore  have  travelled  at  the  rate  of 
70  English  miles  a  day.     Kinneir  says 


that  this  is  a  rate  attained  by  the 
modern  Persian  foot-messengers  (Geo- 
g^ph.  Memoir,  p.  44,  but  see  above, 
vol.  i.  p.  196,  note  •)  ;  and  Pliny  re- 
lates that  two  persons,  Anystis  a 
Lacedaamonian,  and  Philonides  a 
courier  employed  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  performed  the  extraordinary 
distance  of  1200  stades  (nearly  140 
miles)  in  a  single  day  (H.  N.  L  s.  c.). 

'  It  was  the  favourite  boast  of 
Athens  that  her  inhabitants  were 
ahr6x9oP9s  —  sprung  from  the  soil. 
Hence  the  adoption  of  the  symbol  of 
the  grasshopper  (Thucyd.  i.  6 ;  Aris- 
toph.  Eq.  1231  j  Nub.  955,  ed  Bothe). 
Her  territory  had  never  been  overrun 
by  an  enemy ;  and  so  her  cities  had 
never  been  overthrown  or  removed, 
like  the  cities  in  other  countries  (com- 
pare Herod,  i.  66,  vii.  171  ;  Thucyd.  i. 
2;  Plat.  Tim.  p.  10,  ed.  Tauohn. ;  Menex, 
pp.  186,  198 ;  Isocrat.  Paneg.  §  4,  p. 
166). 

•  The  Greeks  divided  their  month  of 
29  or  30  days  into  three  periods: — 
1.  The  ii^p  IffrdfityoSf  from  the  Ist  day 
to  the  10th  inclusively;  2.  The  /i^v 
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Sparta  on  the  ninth,  when  the  moon  had  not  reached  & 
full.*    So  they  waited  for  the  full  of  the  moon. 

107.  The  harbarians  were  conducted  to  Maratiioii  bj 
HippiaSy  the  son  of  Pisistratus,  who  the  night  before  \m 
seen  a  strange  vision  in  his  sleep.  Se  dreamt  of  lying  ui 
his  mother's  arms,  and  conjectured  the  dream  to  mean  th^ 
he  would  be  restored  to  Athens,  recover  the  power  which  he 
had  lost,  and  afterwards  live  to  a  good  old  age  in  his  n&tirt 
country.  Such  was  the  sense  in  which  he  interpreted  fl^ 
vision.*  He  now  proceeded  to  act  as  guide  to  the  Persians;  airi. 
in  the  first  place,  he  landed  the  prisoners  taken  from  Eretrii 
upon  the  island  that  is  called  ^gileia,^  a  tract  belonging  to 
the  Styreans,®  after  which  he  brought  the  fleet  to  anchor  oS 
Marathon,  and  marshalled  the  bands  of  the  barbarians  as 
they  disembarked.  As  he  was  thus  employed  it  chanced  that 
he  sneezed  and  at  the  same  time  coughed  with  more  violence 


/AccrSr,  fVom  the  llth  to  the  20th ;  and 
8.  The  fi^tf  ^Ivutf,  or  ixUtv,  from  the 
2l8t  to  the  end.  The  ninth  day  of  the 
first  decade  is  thns  the  ninth  day  of 
the  month  itseU.  The  battle  of  Mara, 
thon  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  month  Bo^dromion  (Plutarch,  de 
Malig.  Herod,  p.  861,  E.  Ac..),  which 
corresponded  pretty  nearly  with  onr 
September. 

•  Mr.  Grote  believes  that  this  was 
no  pretence,  bnt  the  "  blind  tenacity 
of  ancient  habit "  (Hist,  of  Greece,  iv. 
p.  460).  We  find  such  a  feeling,  he 
says,  to  abate,  but  never  to  disappear 
in  the  Spartan  history ;  and  he  refers 
to  the  hesitation  shown  before  the 
battle  of  Plateea  (infra,  ix.  7-10)  as 
indicating  the  reality  of  this  motive  ; 
but  both  that  and  the  similar  with, 
holding  of  the  bulk  of  their  troops 
from  Thermopyl89  (vii.  206)  may  be 
explained  on  selfish  grounds,  and  fail 
to  show  that  the  excuse  was  more 
than  a  subterfuge.  1  know  but  of  one 
occasion  in  Spartan  history  where 
their  own  interests  were  plainly  at- 
tacked, in  which  a  religious  motive  is 
said  to  have  had  any  share  in  pre- 
venting their  troops  from  stirring.   In 


the  seventh  year  of  the  PeloponiiesB 
war,  at  the  first  seizure  of  PVlos,  tht 
occurrence  of  a  festival  appears  as  cs» 
out  of  many  reasons  of  their  delay  a 
making  a  resistance  (Thncyd.  ir.  5) ; 
but  it  is  expressly  stated  that  tb^ 
made  light  of  the  occasion,  and  thoag^ 
no  hurry  was  needed. 

1  Compare  the  dream  of  CsDsar  and 
its  interpretation  (Suet.  Jul.  Cjb. 
§  7,  p.  16 ;  Plut.  Vit.  Caas.  c.  32). 

'  The  .^gileia  here  spoken  of  is  nci 
the  island  of  that  name  near  Crete,  of 
which  Stephen  speaks  (Steph.  Byx.  ^ 
▼oc.  AlytXtta),  and  which  is  xnentioaffi 
by  Pliny  under  the  name  of  JEgiit 
(H.  N.  iv.  12,  p.  212),  but  an  island 
or  rather  islet,  between  Eabcea  and 
Attica,  at  the  entrance  of  'what  wv 
called  the  Myrtoan  Sea.  (Cf.  Phn. 
H.  N.  iv.  12,  p.  215,  and  Ptolem.  Geo- 
graph.  V.  2,  p.  139,  where  .^gilii 
seems  to  be  intended  by  B^XyiaXis.) 

'  Styra  was  a  town  of  southern  Ba- 
boea,  not  far  from  Garystus  (Strah.  i- 
p.  650).  According  to  P^osanias  it 
was  a  Dryopian  settlement  (iv.  xxxiv. 
§  6).  The  modem  Stoura  retains  the 
ancient  name,  and  probably  occnpie* 
nearly  the  ancient  site. 
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than  was  his  wont.  Now,  as  he  was  a  man  advanced  in  years, 
and  thQ  greater  number  of  his  teeth  were  loose,  it  so  happened 
that  one  of  them  was  driven  out  with  the  force  of  the  cough, 
and  fell  down  into  the  sand.  Hippias  took  all  the  pains  he 
could  to  find  it ;  but  the  tooth  was  nowhere  to  be  seen :  where- 
upon he  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  said  to  the  bystanders — 

"  After  all,  the  land  is  not  ours ;  and  we  shaU  never  be  able 
to  bring  it  under.  All  my  share  in  it  is  the  portion  of  which 
my  tooth  has  possession." 

So  Hippias  believed  that  in  this  way  his  dream  was  out.* 

108.  The  Athenians  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  in  a 
sacred  close  belonging  to  Hercules,*  when  they  were  joined  by 
the  Platseans,  who  came  in  full  force  to  their  aid.  Some  time 
before,®  the  Plataeans  had  put  themselves  under  the  rule  of  the 
Athenians ;  and  these  last  had  already  undertaken  many  labours 
on  their  behalf.  The  occasion  of  the  surrender  was  the  following. 
The  Platseans  suffered  grievous  things  at  the  hands  of  the  men 
of  Thebes;  so,  as  it  chanced  that  Cleomenes,  the  son  of 
Anaxandridas,  and  the  Lacedtetnonians  were  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, they  first  of  all  offered  to  surrender  themselves  to  them. 
But  the  Lacedaemonians  refused  to  receive  them,  and  said— 

**  We  dwell  too  far  off  from  you,  and  ours  would  be  but  chill 
succour.    Ye  might  oftentimes  be  carried  into  slavery  before 


^  On  the  disappovnting  falfilment  of 
dreams,  see  i.  114;  and  compare  the 
Magian  doctrine  on  the  subject  (i. 
120). 

^  Hercules  was  among  the  gods 
specially  worshipped  at  Marathon. 
Tradition  said  that  the  hero  had  him- 
self visited  the  place  (ApoUod.  ii.  ▼. 
7)i  and  that  his  sons  had  dwelt  there 
during  the  greater  part  of  their  exile 
in  Attica  (ib.  ii.  viii.  2).  The  Mara- 
thonians  claimed  to  have  introduced 
the  worship  of  Hercules  into  Greece 
(Pausan.  i.  zxxii.  §  4).  Colonel  Leake 
supposes  that  the  remains  of  a  temple 
near  Vrand  (which  he  regnrds  as  the 
ancient  Marathon)  are  those  of  the 
Heraeleixmi,  and  that  the  sacred  pre- 
cinct, or  temenus,  was  in  the  plain  be- 


low  (Demi  of  Attica,  p.  98 ;  App.  I. 
p.  211).  See  the  plan  of  the  Plain 
of  Marathon,  supra,  p.  479. 

•  Twenty-nine  years  before  (b.c.  519), 
if  we  accept  the  date  of  Thucydides 
(iii.  68);  but  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of 
Greece,  iv.  p.  222,  note)  has  shown 
strong  sounds  for  believing  that 
Thucydides  has  for  once  fallen  into 
error.  If  Herodotus  has  rightly  re- 
presented the  motive  of  Cleomenes, 
the  transaction  can  scarcely  have  oc- 
curred during  the  reign  of  Hippias, 
with  whom  Sparta  was  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  (v.  63,  91).  Mr.  Grote 
supposes  it  to  have  taken  place  at  the 
close  of  the  second  expedition  of  Cleo- 
menes into  Attica,  B.C.  508  or  507 
(supra,  V.  72,  73). 
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one  of  us  heard  of  it.  We  counsel  you  rather  to  gire  ycsir- 
selves  up  to  the  Athenians,  who  are  your  next  neigjiboais, 
and  well  able  to  shelter  you."  ^ 

This  they  said,  not  so  much  out  of  good  will  towards  & 
Plataeans  as  because  they  wished  to  involve  the  Ath^iiABS  in 
trouble  by  engaging  them  in  wars  with  the  Boeotians.  Tbe 
PlatsBanSy  however,  when  the  Lacedsemonians  gave  them  tMs 
coimsel,  complied  at  once ;  and  when  the  sacrifice  to  the 
Twelve  Grods  was  being  offered  at  Athens,  they  came  and  ^ 
as  suppliants  about  the  altar,^  and  gave  themselves  up  to  &: 
Athenians.  The  Thebans  no  sooner  learnt  what  the  Flatsani 
had  done  than  instantly  they  marched  out  against  tbenu 
while  the  Athenians  sent  troops  to  their  aid.  As  the  two 
armies  were  about  to  join  battle,  the  Corinthians,  who 
chanced  to  be  at  hand,  would  not  allow  them  to  engage; 
both  sides  consented  to  take  them  for  arbitrators,  whereup<m 
they  made  up  the  quarrel,  and  fixed. the  boundary-line  be- 
tween the  two  states  upon  this  condition :  to  wit,  that  if  anj 
of  the  BoBotians  wished  no  longer  to  belong  to  Boeotia,  the 
Thebans  should  allow  them  to  follow  their  own  inclinations. 
The  Corinthians,  when  they  had  thus  decreed,  forthwiti 
departed  to  their  homes  :  the  Athenians  likewise  set  off  on 
their  return;  but  the  Boeotians  fell  upon  them  during  the 
march,  and  a  battle  was  fought  wherein  they  were  worsts 
by  the  Athenians.  Hereupon  these  last  would  not  he  bound 
by  the  line  which  the  Corinthians  had  fixed,  bat  advanced 
beyond  those  limits,  and  made  the  Asopus*  the  boundary-line 


7  The  same  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  alliance  is  g^ven  briefly  by  Thucy- 
dides  (iii.  55). 

6  Tbe  altar  of  the  Twelre  Gods  at 
Athens  has  been  mentioned  before  (ii. 
7).  It  was  in  the  Agora,  near  tiie 
statue  of  Demosthenes  and  the  temple 
of  Mars  (Vit.  X.  Orat. ;  Pint.  ii.  p. 
847,  A. ;  Pansan.  I.  viii.  §  5).  Thuoy- 
dides  informs  ns  that  it  was  first  dedi- 
cated by  PisistratuB,  the  son  of  Hip- 
pias,  daring  his  arohonship  (vi.  54). 
It  is  mentioned  by  Lyonrgos  (contra 


Leoorat.  p.  198,  ed.  Beiske),  Flntardt 
(Nioias,  c.  13),  and  the  aothor  of  the 
Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators  (1*  s-  o.).  It 
seems  to  hare  been  used  as  a  pcmit 
from  which  to  measnre  disitanoes 
(supra,  ii.  7). 

•  The  Asdpns  is  the  modem  Vwri^i, 
the  great  river  of  sonthem  Boeotia. 
The  situation  of  Hysiao  has  been  given 
above  (▼.  74,  note).  Plataaa  is  nn- 
doubtedly  the  modem  Kokla  (GeU's 
Itin.  pp.  Ill,  112  ;  Leake's  Northern 
Greece,  u.  823-325). 
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between  the  country  of  the  Thebans  and  that  of  the  Platseans 
and  Hysians.  Under  such  circumstances  did  the  Platseans 
give  themselves  up  to  Athens  ;  and  now  they  were  come  to 
Maxathon  to  bear  the  Athenians  aid. 

109.  The  Athenian  generals  were  divided  in  their  opinions ; 
and  some  advised  not  to*  risk  a  battle,  because  they  were  too 
few  to  engage  such  a  host  as  that  of  the  Medes,  while  others 
were  for  fighting  at  once ;  and  among  these  last  was  Miltiades. 
He  therefore,  seeing  that  opinions  were  thus  divided,  and  that 
the  less  worthy  counsel  appeared  likely  to  prevail,  resolved  to 
go  to  the  polemarch,  and  have  a  conference  with  him.  For 
the  man  on  whom  the  lot  fell  to  be  polemarch^  at  Athens 
was  entitled  to  give  his  vote  with  the  ten  generals,  since 
anciently  ^  the  Athenians  allowed  him  an  equal  right  of  voting 
with  them.  The  polemarch  at  this  juncture  was  Gallimachus 
of  AphidnsB ;  ^  to  him  therefore  Miltiades  went,  and  said : — 


*  The  Polemarch,  or  War-Archon, 
was  the  third  archon  in  dignity,  and 
before  the  time  of  Clisthenes  had  con- 
stitntionallj  the  general  enperintend- 
ence  of  all  military  matters,  having 
succeeded  to  the  ofBoe  of  the  king^  as 
respected  war.  (Cf .  Photins,  ad  voc. 
Tlo\4fMpxos.)  It  appears  by  the  posi- 
tion of  Callimachns  on  this  occasion, 
that  the  legislation  of  Clisthenes, 
thongh  it  committed  the  general 
direction  of  military  affairs  to  the 
Ten  Strategfi  (snpra,  ch.  108,  note  *), 
yet  did  not  at  once  deprire  the  Pole- 
march  of  his  ancient  office,  bnt  made 
him  a  sort  of  colleague  of  the  generals, 
with  certain  special  and  peculiar 
priyilegef,  as  that  of  commanding  the 
right  wing  (infra,  ch.  111).  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Herodotus  has 
fallen  into  error  with  respect  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  Polemarch  was 
elected  at  this  period,  having,  as  Mr. 
Grote  observes  (Hist,  of  Greece,  iv. 
p.  197,  note*),  "transferred  to  the 
year  490  b.c.  the  practice  of  his  own 
time."  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
office  can  have  been  assigned  by  lot 
while  it  had  such  important  duties  be- 
longing to  it  (of.  Arist.  Pol.  vi.  4^  p. 


198,  ed  Tauchn.).  The  change  from 
open  election  to  the  lot  most  probably 
occurred  shortly  after  Marathon,  and 
in  connection  with  the  great  act  of 
Aristides,  the  "  throwing  open  to  all 
citizens,  without  respect  to  tribe  or  pro- 
perty, of  the  archonship  and  all  other 
public  offices  "  (cf.  Hermann's  Pol.  Ant. 
of  Greece,  §  112).  Aristides  himself, 
we  are  told,  was  in  the  year  after 
Marathon  elected  archon  by  open  vote 
(Idomeneus  ap.  Plutarch.  Arist.  c.  1). 

'  When  Herodotus  wrote,  tho  pole- 
march  had  no  military  functions  at 
all,  but  "attended  to  the  personal 
and  family  interests  of  the  metics 
and  foreigners  in  general  **  (Hermann, 
§  188). 

'  Little  is  known  of  AphidnsB,  except 
that  it  was  a  strong  position  between 
Phyl^  and  Bhamnus  (Dem.  de  Cor. 
§  12),  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  De- 
celea  (infra,  ix.  78) .  Col.  Leake  places 
it  oonjecturally  at  the  hill  of  Kotrdni, 
a  strong  height  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  river  of  Marathon, 
where  are  "  considerable  remains  in- 
dicating the  site  of  a  fortified  demos" 
(Demi  of  Attica,  p.  21). 
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''  With  thee  it  rests,  Gallimachns,  either  to  bring  Afi^si: 
slavery,  or,  by  securing  her  freedora,  to  leave  behind  tke  y^ 
all  future  generations  a  memory  beyond  even  Harmodios  isi 
Aristogeiton.  For  never  since  the  time  that  the  Atbm^ 
became  a  people  were  they  in  so  great  a  danger  as  now.  f 
they  bow  their  necks  beneath  the  yoke  of  the  Medes,  the  los 
which  they  will  have  to  suffer  when  given  into  the  poirer  d 
Hippias  are  already  determined  on ;  if,  on  the  other  ha^ 
they  fight  and  overcome,  Athens  may  rise  to  be  the  very  first 
city  in  Greece.  How  it  comes  to  pass  that  these  things  art 
likely  to  happen,  and  how  the  determining  of  them  in  kh& 
sort  rests  with  thee,  I  will  now  proceed  to  make  clear.  Vt 
generals  are  ten  in  nupiber,  and  our  votes  are  divided ;  hat* 
of  us  wish  to  engage,  half  to  avoid  a  combat.  Now,  if  we  k 
not  fight,  I  look  to  see  a  great  disturbance  at  Athens  whid 
will  shake  men's  resolutions,  and  then  I  fear  they  will  submii 
themselves ;  but  if  we  fight  the  battle  before  any  unsoundnfiss 
show  itself  among  our  citizens,  let  the  gods  but  give  us  fer 
play,  and  we  are  well  able  to  overcome  the  enemy.  On  the 
therefore  we  depend  in  this  matter,  which  lies  wholly  in  thiK 
own  power.  Thou  hast  only  to  add  thy  vote  to  my  side  and 
thy  country  will  be  free,  and  not  free  only,  but  the  first  sUfc 
in  Greece.  Or,  if  thou  preferrest  to  give  thy  vote  to  them  who 
would  decline  the  combat,  then  the  reverse  will  follow." 

110.  Miltiades  by  these  words  gained  Callimachus ;  and  the 
addition  of  the  polemarch's  vote  caused  the  decision  to  be  in 
favour  of  fighting.  Hereupon  all  those  generals  who  had 
been  desirous  of  hazarding  a  battle,  when  their  turn  came  to 
command  the  army,  gave  up  their  right  to  Miltiades.*  He, 
however,  though  he  accepted  their  offers,  nevertheless  waited, 
and  would  not  fight,  until  his  own  day  of  command  arriv^  in 
due  course.* 


^  Aristides  is  eaid  to  have  been  one 
of  the  Strategi  who  recommended  an 
immediate  engagement  (Pint.  Vit. 
Arist.  c.  5).  Themistocles  was  on  the 
same  side ;  bnt  it  is  uncertain  whether 


he  held  the  office  of  Strategos. 

*  There  seems  to  be  some  justice  in 
Mr.  Grote's  remark  (Hist,  of  Greece, 
iy.  p.  463),  that  "Miltiades  would  nol 
have  admitted  any  serioDa  postpone- 
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111.  Then  at  length,  when  his  own  turn  was  come,  the 

A^thenian  battle  was  set  in  array,  and  this  was  the  order  of  it. 

Gallimachus  the  polemarch  led  the  right  wing;  for  it  was  at 

that  time  a  rule  with  the  Athenians  to  give  the  right  wing  to 

the  polemarch.®    After  this  followed  the  tribes,  according  as 

they  were  numbered,^  in  an  unbroken  line ;  while  last  of  all 

came  the  Plataeans,  forming  the  left  wing.    And  ever  since 

that  day  it  has  been  a  custom  with  the  Athenians,  in  the 

sacrifices  and  assemblies  held  each  fifth  year  at  Athens,®  for 

the  Athenian  herald  to  implore  the  blessing  of  the  gods  on 

the  Plateeans  conjointly  with  the  Athenians.    Now,  as  they 

marshalled  the  host  upon  the  field  of  Marathon,  in  order  that 

the  Athenian  front  might  be  of  equal  length  with  the  Median, 

the  ranks  of  the  centre  were  diminished,  and  it  became  the 

weakest  part  of  the  line,  while  the  wings  were  both  made 

strong  with  a  depth  of  many  ranks. 


inent  of  the  battle  npoD  sach  a  punc- 
tilio.'* Still  it  is  clear  that  the  Greeks 
were  encamped  for  several  days  oppo- 
site to  the  Persians,  unless  we  are  to 
set  aside  altogether  the  narrative  of 
Herodotus.  We  must  therefore  ex. 
plain  the  delay  in  some  way.  (See  on 
this  point  the  remarks  on  the  circum- 
stances of  the  battle,  in  the  Appendix 
to  this  book,  Essay  i.  §  7.) 

•  The  right  wing  was  the  special 
post  of  honour   (vide   infra,   ix.   27, 
where  the  Athenians  dispute  with  the 
Tegeans  the  right  of  occupying  it  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Platsea).    This  arose 
from  the  greater  exposure  of  those  who 
fought  at  this  end  of  the  line,  particu- 
larly when  out-flanked,  from  the  shield 
bemg   carried  on  the  left  arm    (cf. 
Thucyd.  v.  71).     The  Polemarch  took 
the  post  as  representative  of  the  king, 
whose  position  it  had  been  in  the  an. 
cieot  times.     (See  Eurip.  Suppl.  656.) 
^  It  would  seem  that  the  democrat- 
ical  arrangements  of  the  Clisthenic 
constitution  prevailed  in  the  camp  no 
less  than  in  the  city  itself.     Not  only 
was  the  army  marshalled  by  tribes, 
bat  the  tribes  stood  in  their  political 
order,  that  is,  in  the  order  which  had 


been  determined  by  lot  at  the  beg^n- 
ning  of  the  civil  year  for  the  furnish, 
ing  of  the  pry  tanes.  The  tribe  Mantis 
had  the  right  wing,  because  it  was  the 
prytany  of  that  tribe  at  the  time  of 
the  battle  (Plat.  Sympos.  p.  628,  D.). 
The  tribes  Antiochis  and  Leontis  were 
in  the  centre,  the  former  commanded 
by  Aristides,  the  latter  commanded  or 
accompanied  by  Themistocles  (ib.  p. 
628,  E.,  F.).  The  position  of  the 
other  tribes  is  not  known. 

^  The  Panathenaic  festival  is  prob. 
ably  intended.  It  was  held  every 
fifth  year  (1.  e,  once  in  every  four 
years,  half-way  between  the  Olympic 
festivals),  and  was  the  g^reat  reHgioue 
assembly  (xw^iyvpis)  of  the  Athenians. 
The  8a<nifice8  with  which  it  opened 
were  of  a  mag^fioent  character,  for 
every  town  in  Attica,  and  every  colony 
of  Athens,  and  in  after  times  every 
subject  city,  sent  a  bull  as  an  offering. 
After  these  victims  were  slain,  and 
before  the  feasting  upon  their  flesh 
began,  the  solemn  prayer  mentioned 
in  the  text  seems  to  have  been  offered. 
(See  Smith's  Diet,  of  Antiquities,  pp. 
705,  706.) 
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112.  So  when  the  battle  was  set  in  array,  and  ihe  mtK^ 
showed  themselves  favourable,   instantly   the  Atheiiai&  *: 
soon  as  they  were  let  go,  charged  tlie    barbarians  at  a  nn' 
Now  the  distance  between  the  two  armies  was  little  shci;  ^ 
eight  furlongs.    The  Persians,  therefore,  when  tbeysaTi/ 
Greeks  coming  on  at  speed,  made   ready   to  receive  tkiL 
although  it  seemed  to  them  that  the  Athenians  were  h&d 
of  their  senses,  and  bent  upon  their  own  destruction ;  for  &■] 
saw  a  mere  handful  of  men  coming  on  at  a  run  withooi  eitk 
horsemen  or  archers.^     Such  was  the    opinion  of  the  la/ 
barians;  but  the  Athenians  in  close  array  fell  upon  ^is: 
and  fought  in  a  manner  worthy  of  beings  recorded.    Tlr 


•  It  is  questioned  hj  some  writers 
what  this  reallj  means.  Ck)l.  Leake 
thinks  that  the  Greeks  can  only  have 
begnn  by  a  "  qoiok  step,"  the  rapidity 
of  which  may  have  been  increased  as 
they  approached  the  Persian  line  (Demi 
of  Attica,  App.  I.  p.  212).  Mr.  Fin- 
lay  is  of  the  same  opinion.  They  sup- 
pose that  a  run  of  a  mile  must  have 
disordered  the  troops,  and  unfitted 
them  for  engaging  with  the  enemy. 
Mr.  Qrote  admits  this  result,  but  still 
believes  in  the  fact  of  the  run,  which, 
he  observes,  "  was  obviously  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  connected 
with  the  battle  "  (Hist,  of  Greece,  iv. 
p.  470,  note).  He  ascribes  the  defeat 
of  the  Greek  centre  to  the  disorder 
produced  by  the  rapid  advance.  But 
if  this  had  been  so,  is  it  likely  that 
Herodotus  would  have  failed  to  notice 
it?  Perhaps  suflScient  allowance  has 
not  been  commonly  made  for  the  effect 
of  athletic  training  upon  the  Greek 
frame.  (See  Professor  Creasy's  *  Fif- 
teen Decisive  Battles,'  p.  84,  where 
this  point  is  noticed.) 

^  It  was  probably  on  account  of  the 
deficiency  of  the  Greeks  in  archers  and 
cavalry  that  the  rapid  charge  was 
made.  It  took  the  Persians  by  sur- 
prise, and  allowed  their  light-armed 
troops  no  time  to  act.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Persian  horse  was 
absent  fh>m  the  battle,  having  been 
sent  on  some  other  service.    At  least 


the  explanation  gi^en  by  Suidbs  d  i» 
proverb,  "  x*^'  hrw^Zs/'  funxrsma 
a  supposition.  (See  AppouiEZ,  Isar 
i.  §  8.) 

The  sterile  and   moontaiaooe  ck- 
racter  of  Attica  made  it  unfit  to  bnti 
horses.       Athens,    however,  wm  r. 
absolutely  withoat    caTalry  eves  ii 
very  early  times.     The  requireaieBi  a 
two  horsemen    from    each    Kascrsy 
(Pollux,  viii.  108)   most   nndoabte^ 
have  been  an  ancient  one,  and  wotic 
have  given,  in  the  times  antericr» 
Clisthenes,   96,  in    those   sobseqoes:^ 
100  horse-soldiers.      If   the   rmi  d 
the  Solonian   oonstitntion   (oontmKC 
in  the  Clisthenic)  all  served,  the  oss- 
ber  now,  one  would  think,  must  bn 
been  larger.     It   seems   however  s 
have  been  not  till  after  the  Pereio 
war,  that  the  number  was  increisii 
to  300,   or,   inclndini^    the    Scytkas 
horse-archers,  600  (.^£schin.  de  F.  L 
p.  835,  ed.  Reiske ;  cf.  SchoL  in  Am- 
toph.  Eq.  225,  ^caif  [ol  IntU]  rh  ^ 
itpwTov  l^oK^ioc  rby  iiptBft^r),    A  Bttk 
later  it  was  raised  again  to  1200,  as 
amount  which  does  not  appear  to  hAtt 
been  exceeded  in  the  most  fioarishis^ 
times  (cf .  Thucyd.  ii.  13 ;  .^Eschin.  de 
F.  L.  p.  836 ;  Andoc.  de  Pac.  §  7,  p. 
50;  Schol.  Aristoph.  1.  s.  c;  Saidas 
in   voc.).      The    horse-archers   were 
not  included  in  this  number  (Andoc 
1.  8,  c). 
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ere  the  first  of  the  Greeks,  so  far  as  I  know,  who  introduced 
le  custom  of  charging  the  enemy  at  a  run,  and  they  were 
kewise  the  first  who  dared  to  look  upon  the  Median  garb, 
nd  to  face  men  clad  in  that  fashion.^  Until  this  time  the 
ery  name  of  the  Medes  had  been  a  terror  to  the  Greeks  to 
lear. 

113.  The  two  armies  fought  together  on  the  plain  of  Mara- 
ihon  for  a  length  of  time ;  and  in  the  mid  battle,  where  the 
Persians  themselves  and  the  Sac»  had  their  place,^  the  barba- 
rians were  victorious,  and  broke  and  pursued  the  Greeks  into 
the  inner  country ;  but  on  the  two  wings  the  Athenians  and 
the   Platseans  defeated  the  enemy.    Having  so  done,  they 
suflfered  the  routed  barbarians  to  fly  at  their  ease,  and  joining 
the  two  wings  in  one,  fell  upon  those  who  had  broken  their 
own  centre,  and  fought  and  conquered  them.     These  likewise 
fled,  and  now  the  Athenians  hung  upon  the  runaways  and  cut 
them  down,  chasing  them  all  the  way  to  the  shore>  on  reach- 
ing which  they  laid  hold  of  the  ships  and  called  aloud  for 
fire. 

114.  It  was  in  the  struggle  here  that  Callimachus  the  pole- 
march,  after  greatly  distinguishing  himself,*  lost  his  life; 
Stesilaiis  too,  the  son  of  Thrasilaiis,  one  of  the  generals, 
was  slain ;   and   CynsBgirus,*  the  son  of  Euphorion,  having 


'  On  the  ezag^ration  inyolved  in 
this  statement,  see  the  Introdnotorj 
Essay,  vol.  i.  p.  78,  note  *. 

'  Mr.  Grote  notices  the  similar  battle 
array  of  the  Turkish  armies,  where  the 
centre  is  the  post  of  hononr,  and  is 
usually  occapied  by  the  sultan  or  other 
chief  commander,  surrounded  by  the 
flower  of  the  cavalry  or  spahis  (Hist, 
of  Greece,  iv.  p.  468,  note -)  ;  but  this 
arrangement,  although  nsual  among 
the  Persians,  and  perhaps  invariably 
adopted  when  the  king  was  pre- 
sent (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  ii.  8,  Aap€7os 
rh  niffw  T^s  rdtrris  rd^^vs  ^cix«,  KaOd- 
vfp  p6fiot  rois  n9pir&if  /3a<riXiv<rc  rtrdx* 
dat.  Compare  Xen.  Anab.  i.  viii.  § 
21.28,  and  Cyrop.  viii.  v.  §  8),  was 
departed  from  oocaaionally  by  their 


commanders,  as  is  plain  from  Mar. 
donius's  disposition  of  his  troops  be> 
fore  the  battle  of  Flatsaa  (infra,  ix. 
81). 

*  Callimachus  was  represented  in 
the  Poecil^  at  Athens,  in  a  picture 
painted  not  long  after  the  event,  as, 
together  with  Miltiades,  taking  the 
most  prominent  part  in  the  battle 
(Pansan.  i.  xv.  §  4).  Folemon,  a 
sophist  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines, 
composed  a  funeral  oration  in  his  hon- 
our, wherein  he  spoke  of  his  having 
been  pierced  by  so  many  weapons  that 
his  body  was  prevented  from  falling. 
(Compare  Aristid.  Panath.  p.  216,  and 
.ffllian,  N.  A.  vii.  38.) 

*  CynsBgims  was  abrother  of  .^schy- 
lus  (Snidas,  ad  voc.).    Later  writers, 
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seized  on  a  vessel  of  the  enemy's  by  the  ornament  i:  ^ 
stern,*  had  his  hand  cut  off  by  the  blow  of  an  aie,  aai  ? 
perished ;  as  likewise  did  many  other  Athenians  of  note  cc 
name.'' 

116.  Nevertheless  the  Athenians  secured  in  this  way  se^E 
of  the  vessels;  while  with  the  remainder  the  barl^k 
pushed  off,  and  taking  aboard  their  Eretrian  prisoners  fro: 
the  island  where  they  had  left  them,  doubled  Cape  Sbeei 
hoping  to  reach  Athens  before  the  return  of  the  Athcam^: 
The  AlcmsBonidae  were  accused  by  their  countrymen  of  ss^ 
gesting  this  course  to  them ;  they  had,  it  was  said,  an  m^- 
standing  with  the  Persians,  and  made  a  signal  to  them,' I' 
raising  a  shield,  after  they  were  embarked  in  their  ships. 

116.  The  Persians  accordingly  sailed  round  Sunium.  Br 
the  Athenians  with  all  possible  speed  marched  away  to  t- 
defence  of  their  city,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  Athens  bek 
the  appearance  of  the  barbarians :  *  and   as  their  camp  ^ 


OS  JtiBtin  (ii.  9)  and  the  Pseado-Fla- 
tarcb  (Plut.  Op.  ii.  p.  305,  B.,  C), 
greatly  exaggerated  hia  exploit.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  when  he  lost  his 
right  hand,  he  seized  the  yessel  with 
his  left,  and  when  that  was  cat  off, 
canght  it  with  his  teeth,  and  wonld 
not  let  go  his  hold  till  he  was  slain. 
He  too  was  represented  in  the  Poecil^ 
(-^lian,  1.  s.  c). 

^  The  ornament  at  the  stem  {A^Xaa- 
rov  or  aplustre)  consisted  of  wooden 
planks  curved  gracefully  in  continn- 
anoe  of  the  sweep  by  which  the  stem 
of  the  ancient  ship  rose  from  the  sea. 
Vessels  were  ordinarily  ranged  along 
a  beach  with  their  stems  towards  the 
shore  (Virg.  ^n.  iii.  277,  "  Stant 
Ktore  puppes;  "  of.  vi.  8-5,  901,  Ac.), 
and  thus  were  liable  to  be  seized  by  the 
stem-ornament.  Homer  had  repre- 
sented Hector  as  laying  bold  of  a 
vessel  in  this  way  in  the  battle  at  the 
ships  (H.  XV.  717). 

'  The  names  of  these  persons  have 
not  come  down  to  us.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  ^schylus,  and  his 
brother  Ameinias,  of  whom  we  hear 


below  (viii.  84,   93),  ^®re  J*^^ 
the  fight,  and  behaved  with  gai« 
(Marm.  Par.   48  ;  AthenadOSf  c^- 
Pausan.  i.i.  4;  SaidHA,  Bd  t<»^^ 
Xof ).    ThemiatooleB  and  Aristides » 
been  ah-eady  mentioned  ae  *nwi^  * 
combatants.      They    fought    in  * 
centre,  where  the  taribes  I«<»^ 
Antiochis  were  defeated  hftbeea&R 
(Plut.  Aristid.  c.  6) .  ,^.^ 

»  Colonel  Leake  says  that  m^' 
shield  was  "  not  an  xmcomnums^ 
among  the  Greeks  "  (Demi  of  Attici 
App.  1.  p.  207,  note  «).  He  rrf^sj 
the  well-known  passage  m  Pi^ 
(xx.  51),  where  Demetrius  is  related  ^; 
have  raised  a  golden  shield  as  »  ^^ 
for  beginning  the  battle.  B^^  fj^ 
aware  of  only  one  other  instance  (A©- 
Hell.  II.  i.  §  27).  -, 

•  Marathon  is  six  and  twentr  xb^ 
from  Athens  by  the  oommon  roo** 
that  which  passes  between  HyrM*"* 
and  Pentelicus.  If  the  Greeb/*^' 
formed  this  march,  one  of  seven  boaft 
the  very  same  afternoon,  as  Heitidot* 
has  been  thought  to  imply,  it  ^^^ 
be  about  the  most  remarkable  d  t^^ 
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arathon  had  been  pitched  in  a  precinct  of  Hercules,  so  now 
ey  encamped  in  another  precinct  of  the  same  god  at  Cynos- 
•ges.^  The  barbarian  fleet  arrived,  and  lay  to  oflF  Phalerum, 
bich  was  at  that  time  the  haven  of  Athens ; '  but  after  rest- 
Lg  awhile  upon  their  oars,  they  departed  and  sailed  away  to 
sia. 

117.  There  fell  in  this  battle  of  Marathon,  on  the  side  of 
Lie  barbarians,  about  six  thousand  and  four  hundred  men ;  ^ 


vents  of  a  very  memorable  day.  Per- 
laps  Herodotas  did  not  intend  Buch 
ixtreme   activity.     The   Persians,   it 
nnst    be  borne  in  mind,  sailed  first 
xy  ^gileia,  which  was  fifteen  miles 
from   Marathon  in    a   north-easterly 
direction.     It  wonld  not  be  until  their 
fteet  was  seen  standing  in  again  for 
the  Attic  coast  instead  of  rounding 
Euboea,  that  a  suspicion  would  arise 
of  their  intention.     This  is  extremely 
likely  to  have  been  early  the  next  day. 
Then  the  Athenians  set  off  with  all 
speed,  and,  as  the  voyage  was  nearly 
four  times  the   length  of    the  land 
journey,  arrived  first.    Plutarch  sup- 
ports this  view,   since    he    says  ex- 
pressly   that    Miltiades    returned  to 
Athens  the  day  after  the  battle  (Bel- 
lone  an  pace  olariores  fuerint  Athe- 
nienses,  ii.  p.  850). 

^  Supra,  V.  63.  Cynosarges  was  situ- 
ated very  near  the  famous  Lycsum, 
the  school  of  Arintotle.     Both  seem  to 
have  been  in  the  district  called  Cepi, 
or  "  the  Gardens,"  which  was  on  the 
south-eastern  side  of  the  city  towards 
the  Ilissus,  and  may  have  been  in  part 
within  and  in  part  without  the  walls 
(Pausan.  i.  xix.  §  2-4,  and  xxvii.  §  4 ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  5,  p.  681 ;  Liv.  xxxi. 
24).    Cynosarges  itself  lay  outside  the 
city,  a  little  way  from  the  Diomeian 
gate  (Diog.  Laert.  vi.  13 ;  Plut.  Them, 
c.  1).    It  was  a  grassy  spot,  thickly 
shaded  with  trees  (Dicasarch.  Fr.  59), 
sitoated  upon  rising  ground  (Plut.  Yit. 
X.  Rhet.  ii.  p.  838,  B),  and  is  placed 
with   mach   probability    by    Colonel 
Leake  "at  the   foot    of    the   south- 
eastern  extremity  of  Mount  Lycabet- 
tua"  (Athens,  §  vi,  p.  277).    It  would 


thus  both  lie  upon  the  common  route 
from  Athens  to  Marathon,  and  com- 
mand a  prospect  of  the  sea  and  of  the 
roadstead  of  Phalerum. 

The  temple  of  Hercules  at  Cyno- 
sarges is  mentioned  by  a  great  number 
of  writers.  (See,  besides  the  authori- 
ties already  quoted,  Aristoph.  Ban. 
612  J  Polem.  II.  Fr.  78;  Hesych.  in 
voc. ;  Harpocrat.  sub.  voc.  'HfyeUcAfio, 
Ac.).  Besides  the  temple,  there  was 
also  a  g^ymnasium,  or  public  exercise- . 
ground,  at  the  place  (Liv.,  Diog. 
Laert.,  Plut.,  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  &c.), 

'  Supra,  V.  63. 

'  The  moderation  of  this  estimate 
contrasts  remarkably  with  the  exagge- 
rated statements  of  later  times.  The 
inscription  under  the  picture  in  the 
Pcecil^  put  the  number  of  the  slain  at 
200,000. 

'EXX^vwv  wpofiaxovtrrtt  'AtfiffaToi  Mapa0wr< 

(Soidas,  Ad  voc.  nouuKn.) 

Others  spoke  of  800,000  (Pausan.  iv. 
XXV.  §  2)  or  of  an  innumerable  multi- 
tude (Xen.  Anab.  iii.  ii.  §  12 ;  Plut. 
de  Malign.  Herod,  ii.  p.  862).  The 
great  slaughter  took  place  at  one  of 
the  marshes,  into  which  the  flying 
Persians  were  driven  by  their  con. 
querors.  The  picture  at  the  Poecil^ 
gave  this  incident  (Pausan.  i.  xv.  §  4, 
and  xxxii  §  6).  The  entire  number  of 
the  Persians  engaged  is  very  uncer- 
tain. Justin  (ii.  9)  lays  them  at 
600,000;  Plato  (Menex.  p.  190,  ed. 
Tauchn.)  and  Lysias  (Oiat.  Fun.  p. 
82,  ed.  Reiske)  at  half  a  million ;  Plu- 
tarch (Parall.  ii.  p.  806)  and  Valerius 
Maximus  (v.  3)  at  800,000;  and  Cor- 
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on  thai  of  the  Athenians,  one  himdred  axid  ninety-two.*  ^ 
was  the  number  of  the  slain  on  the  one  side  and  the  oi^ 
A  strange  prodigy  likewise  happened  at  this  fight.  EpizetsE,* 
the  son  of  Cuphagoras,  an  Athenian,  was  in  the  thick  of  tk 
fray,  and  behaving  himself  as  a  hrave  man  shonld,  nsL 
suddenly  he  was  stricken  with  blindness,  without  bknr  d 
sword  or  dart;  and  this  blindness  continued  thenoe&di 
during  the  whole  of  his  after  life.  The  following  is  tb 
account  which  he  himself,  as  I  have  heard,  gave  d  Vk 
matter :  he  said  that  a  gigantic  warrior,  with  a  huge  hexri 
which  shaded  all  his  shield,  stood  over  against  him ;  bnt  \k 
ghostly  semblance  passed  him  by,  and  slew  the  man  at  b 
side.    Such,  as  I  understand,  was  the  tale  which  f^pizelos  tdi' 


nelioB  NepoB  at  210,000  (Miltiad.  o.  4). 
This  lasfc  estimate  is  perhaps  not  far 
from  the  truth.  The  600  triremes 
must  have  carried  at  least  138,000  men 
(ride  infra,  yii.  184),  and  may  probably 
hare  carried  150,000.  The  cavalry  is 
not  likely  to  have  fallen  short  of 
10,000,  which  is  the  estimate  of  Nepos 
1.  8.  c.).  And  the  seamen  of  the 
cavalry  transports,  together  with  the 
Greeks  impressed  into  the  service  from 
the  Cyolades  (infra,  ch.  188),  may  have 
easily  amonnted  to  50,000.  Thos  we 
should  have  for  the  whole  amount — 


120.000 
30.000 


CrewBofeootriremea    .    . 

Hen-at-*nn8  (Persians  and 

Sac«)  on  board  them     . 

Cavalry 10,000 

Crews  of  the  horse-transporta      40,000 
Greeks  pressed  into  the  service    10,000 


210.000 


The  Athenians  are  usually  estimated 
at  9000,  or,  including  the  1000  Pla- 
tsaans,  10,000.  (See  Pausan.  x.  zx.  § 
2 ;  Plut  Parall.  1.  s.  c. ;  Com.  Nep. 
Miltiad.  c.  5.)  Justin  makes  them 
10,000  exclusive  of  the  Plateoan  con- 
tingfent  (ii.  9).  The  light-armed 
would  probably  about  double  the  num- 
ber  (infra,  ix.  29).  The  Soros  which 
marks  the  g^ve  of  the  Athenian  dead 
is  still  a  conspicuous  object  on  the 
plain  of  Marathon  (Wordsworth's  Pio- 


torial  Greece,  p.  113  ;  Z/emke's  Desej  : 
Attica,  pp.  99;  Ac). 

^  The  smallnees  of  the  loss  sutabei 
by  a  Greek  army  in    a   grcAt  e^a^ 
ment,  unless  in  caae  of  an  utttr  roc, 
is  very  remarkable,     ^t  Platsa,  wkn 
the  troops  engagred  were  above  TO^Mi 
Herodotus  estimates  the  alain  at  73% 
and  of  these  600  fell  in  a  bje  asgac?- 
ment,  and  no  more   than    159  intk* 
main  battle  (infra,  Ix.  69, 70) .   With  t» 
Dorians  the  paucity  of  killed  was  psr. 
ticnlarly  striking.     In  the  gre^t  baa> 
of  Mantinea,  which  re-established  tb 
military  fame  of    Sparta    after  iKf 
various  losses  in  the  early  pert  of  tb 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  Spartans  sits 
were  about  SOO  (ThncycL   v.  74)l    Ir 
some  cases  the  number  recorded  seeici 
almost  ridiculous.     At  Amphipolis,  Ar 
instance,   Brasidas   loses    ^even  met 
(Thucyd.  v.   11)  ;    at    the    battle  d 
CorinUi    the   slain   amount     to  e^^ 
(Ken.  HelL  iv.  iii.  §  1.) 

^  Epiz^lus  was  represented  in  tht 
painting  at  the  Poeoil^  (^lian,  N.  X 
vii.  88). 

«  According  to  Plutarch  (Vit.  Tbsi. 
c.  35),  Theseus  was  seen  by  a  gicaf 
number  of  the  Athenians  fighting  oa 
their  side  against  the  Persians.  In 
Poecil^  the  hero  Marathon,  Theseot, 
Minerva,  and  Hercules,  were  all  repre- 
sented as  present  (Pans.  i.  xv.  §  4). 
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118.  Datis  meanwhile  was  on  his  way  back  to  Asia,''  and 
had  reached  Myconus,®  when  he  saw  in  his  sleep  a  vision. 
What  it  was  is  not  known ;  but  no  sooner  was  day  come  than 
lie  caused  strict  search  to  be  made  throughoat  the  whole  fleet, 
and  finding  on  board  a  Phoenician  vessel  an  image  of  Apollo 
overlaid  with  gold,  he  inquired  from  whence  it  had  been 
taken,  and  learning  to  what  temple  it  belonged,  he  took  it 
-with  him  in  his  own  ship  to  Pelos,  and  placed  it  in  the  temple 
there,  enjoining  the  Delians,  who  had  now  come  back  to  their 
island,  to  restore  the  image  to  the  Theban  Delium,®  which 
lies  on  the  coast  against  Ghalcis.    Having  left  these  injunc- 
tions, he  sailed  away ;  but  the  Delians  failed  to  restore  the 
statue ;  and  it  was  not  till  twenty  years  afterwards  that  the 
Thebans,  warned  by  an  oracle,  themselves  brought  it  back 
to  Delium. 

119.  As  for  the  Eretrians,  whom  Datis  and  Artaphemes 
had  carried  away  captive,  when  the  fleet  reached  Asia,  they 
were  taken  up  to  Susa.^    Now  King  Darius,  before  they  were 


7  Ctesias  (Persica,  §  18)  declared 
that  Datis  fell  in  the  fight,  and  that 
the  Athenians  refused  to  give  np  his 
body  to  the  Persians.  Tlds  was,  ac- 
cording to  him,  one  of  the  reasons 
why  Xerxes  invaded  Greece  (§  21). 
Since  the  recent  discoveries  in  Assyria 
and  Babylonia,  few  will  credit  Ctesias 
where  he  contradicts  Herodotns.  Per- 
haps the  story  that  Hippias  fell,  which 
is  found  in  Cicero  (ad  Attic,  ix.  10) 
and  Justin  (ii.  9),  rests  on  no  better 
foundation. 

*  Myoonus  retains  its  name  almost 
unchanged  in  the  modem  Mikono,  It 
lies  between  Tenos  (Tino)  and  Icaria 
(Nikaria),  seven  miles  from  the  one 
and  near  thirty  from  the  other.  My- 
conuB  is  separated  from  Delos  by  a 
narrow  channel  not  more  than  two 
miles  wide. 

'  This  temple  acquired  a  special 
celebrity  from  the  defeat  which  the 
Athenians  suffered  in  its  neighbour- 
hood  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  B.C.  424  (Thucyd.  iv. 


96).  It  was  (as  Herodotus  says) 
situated  near  the  coast  {M  $oXda<rfi : 
cf.  Pausan.  ix.  xx.  §  1,  and  Scylax, 
Peripl.  p.  51),  overlooking  the  channel 
between  the  mainland  and  Enboea 
(Liv.  XXXV.  51,  "inmiinens  man;" 
Thucyd.  iv.  76,  wphs  ECfiotay  rrrpofi' 
fiivov).  The  name  of  Delium  is  said 
to  have  been  given  to  it  because  it  was 
built  after  the  model  of  Apollo's  tem. 
pie  at  Delos  (Strab.  ix.  p.  585).  It 
lay  in  the  territory  of  Tanagra,  from 
which  it  was  distant  about  five  miles 
(Liv.  1.  s.  c),  while  it  was  little  more 
th&n  one  from  the  Athenian  frontier 
(Thucyd.  iv.  90,  99). 

Besides  the  temple  there  was  a 
small  town  (woXixt^totf,  Strab.  1.  s.  c. ; 
Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.)  called  Delium. 
The  site  of  the  latter  seems  to  be 
occupied  by  the  modem  village  of 
Dhilissi,  The  temple  was  much  nearer 
the  sea.  (See  Leake's  Northern  Qreeoe, 
vol.  ii.  p.  450.) 

*  Damis,  the  friend  and  companion 
of  ApolloniuB  of  Tyana,  declared  that 
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made  his  prisoners,  nourished  a  fierce  anger  against  &s 
men  for  having  injured  him  without  proYOcation;  bati^  I 
that  he  saw  them  brought  into  Hi«  presence,  and  beeoiK^ 
subjects,  he  did  them  no  other  harm,  bat  only  setfledthems: 
one  of  his  own  stations  in  Cissia — a  place  called  Aideika* 
— ^two  hundred  and  ten  furlongs  distant  from  Susa,  and  te 
from  the  well  which  yields  produce  of  three  different  kiak 
For  from  this  weU  they  get  bitumen,  salt,  and  oil,  proOTk 
it  in  the  way  that  I  will  now  describe :  They  draw  ^ilh  i 
swipe,  and  instead  of  a  bucket  make  use  of  the  half  of  a  viDr 
skin ;  with  this  the  man  dips,  and  after  drawing,  poins  tb 
liquid  into  a  reservoir,  wherefrom  it  passes  into  another,  id 
there  takes  three  different  shapes.  The  salt  and  the  hibmc 
forthwith  collect  and  harden,  while  the  oil  is  drawn  off  in^^ 
casks.  It  is  called  by  the  Persians  "  rhadinace,"  is  black,  m 
has  an  unpleasant  smell.  Here  then  King^  Darius  establidit^ 
the  Eretrians ;  and  here  they  continued  to  my  time,  and  sti 
spoke  their  old  language.    So  thus  it  fared  with  the  Eretriai& 


Apollonins  found  the  Eretrians  still 
in  the  same  place,  and  retaining  their 
ancestral  speech,  in  the  first  century 
of  our  era  (ap.  Philostr.  Vit.  Apoll. 
Tyan.  i.  24).  He  reported  their  tradi- 
tion to  be,  that  the  nnmber  of  the 
captives  in  the  first  instance  was  780, 
and  consisted  of  men,  women,  and 
children — but  that  near  one  half  died 
npon  the  jonmey,  so  that  only  fonr 
hundred  men  and  ten  women  appeared 
before  Darius  at  Susa.  The  Eretrians 
in  his  day  occupied  a  strongly-forti- 
fied village,  but  suffered  continually 
from  the  raids  of  theiy  neighbours, 
who  ravaged  their  cultivated  land. 
Apollonius  interceded  for  them  with 
the  Parthian  king.  There  is  nothing 
improbable  in  this  narrative,  which 
Mr.  Grote  discredits  (Hist,  of  Greece, 
iv.  p.  488,  note)  on  account  of  the 
fictions  wherewith  the  life  of  i4>ol- 
louius  is  disfigured. 

Strabo  placed  the  captive  Eretrians 
in  Gordy4n6  or  Kurdistan,  the  moun- 
tain region  east  of  the  upper  Tigris 


(xv.  p.  1060). 

*  This  cannot  be  the  Ardenea 
which  was  mentioned  in  the  Tns 
Book,  for  that  was  in  the  nortben 
p«tft  of  Babylonia,  BXid  lay  <»  t^ 
Euphrates  (i.  185).  It  must  beso^ 
for  in  Khuzistan,  in  the  neighboarkw^ 
of  one  or  other  of  the  few  places  vhs* 
bitumen  is  found.  Sir  H.  Bawlinact 
places  it  at  Kir-Ab,  which  is  35  miJ* 
(above  800  stades)  from  Sasa,  m  » 
direction  a  little  north  of  east. 

"  Among  th^e  steep  ravines,"  b? 
says,  "  I  was  surprised  to  deieet  tk 
evident  traces  of  a  broad-paved  roti 
leading  into  the  secluded  pla'ui  " 
Kir.Ahf  which  appeared  to  oometosi 
the  direction  of  Sus  (Susa).  I  ^ 
found  a  heap  of  moonds  in  t^e  pl^ 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  tows/  W 
uniting  these  indications  with  the 
bitumen  pits,  which  abound  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  from  which  ^ 
place  has  obtained  its  name,  I  cosM 
not  but  fancy  that  I  beheld  the  Bt0 
of  the  Eretrian  colony  of  Ardeno^ 
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120.  After  the  fall  of  the  moon  two  thousand  LacedsB- 
>iiians  came  to  Athens.     So  eager  had  they  been  to  arrive 

time,  that  they  took  but  three  days  to  reach  Attica  from 
>axta.*  They  came,  however,  too  late  for  the  battle ;  yet,  as 
ey  had  a  longing  to  behold  the  Medes,  they  continued  their 
arch  to  Marathon,  and  there  viewed  the  slain.  Then,  after 
ving  the  Athenians  all  praise  for  their  achievement,  they 
^parted  and  returned  home.* 

121.  But  it  fills  me  with  wonderment,  and  I  can  in  no  wise 
3lieve  the  report,  that  the  AlcmeeonidaB  had  an  understanding 
ith  the  Persians,  and  held  them  up  a  shield  as  a  signal, 
ishing  Athens  to  be  brought  under  the  yoke  of  the  bar- 
surians  and  of  Hippias, — ^the  AlcmflBonidsB,  who  have  shown 
lemselves  at  least  as  bitter  haters  of  tyrants  as  was  Gallias, 
le  son  of  Phaenippus,  and  father  of  Hipponicus.*  This 
allias  was  the  only  person  at  Athens  who,  when  the  Pisis- 
ratidsB  were  driven  out,  and  their  goods  were  exposed  for 
ale  by  the  vote  of  the  people,  had  the  courage  to  make 


t  ia  tme  that  the  dietanoe  in  a  right 
jie  is  too  mach  to  accord  with  the  210 
tadia  of  Herodotus,  and  he  seems  to 
Ave  actually  visited  the  place  him- 
elf :  bat  in  all  other  respects  it  will 
.gree  soflSciently  well  both  with  his 
kcconnt  and  with  that  of  Damis  (ap. 
'hUostr.  Vit  ApoU.  1.  s.  c).  The 
iquid  bitumen  is  collected  at  the  pre- 
ent  day  in  the  sa/me  wanf  as  ie  related 
ty  Herodotus :  the  groond  is  impreg- 
lated  with  this  noxions  matter,  and 
)he  waters  are  nK)st  unwholesome, 
rhe  Balad-rud  maj  be  the  stream 
^hich  was  brought  round  the  town  to 
lefend  the  Greek  colonists  from  the 
ekttacks  of  the  barbarians;  and  the 
rising  ground  behind  the  ruins  is,  at 
the  present  day,  the  part  of  the  dis- 
trict chiefly  under  cultivation  "  (Jour- 
nal of  Boyal  Geographical  Society, 
vol.  ix.  p.  94). 

'  Isocrates  says  that  the  Spartans 
were  three  days  and  three  nights  on 
the  road  (Orat.  F&neg.  24,  p.  171,  ed. 
Baiter).    As  the  distance  was  not  less 

VOL.  ni. 


than  ISO  miles  (1140  stades,  Flin. 
H.  N.  vii.  20),  it  is  impossible  that  the 
march  should  have  been  accomplished 
in  a  shorter  space  of  time. 

*  Plato  (Menex.  p.  191,  ed.Tauchn.) 
tells  us  that  the  Spartans  arrived  the 
day  after  the  battle  {rp  {Mrr^paUf  t^j 
fuCx^*)*  -^  ^^  Greeks  did  not  leave 
the  bodies  of  the  Persians  to  infect 
the  air,  but  buried  them  (Fiuisan.  i . 
zxzii.  §  4),  probably  as  soon  as  they 
had  entombed  their  own  dead,  this 
statement  is  in  close  accordance  with 
Herodotus,  and  may  be  accepted  as 
the  truth. 

*  Vide  infra,  vii.  151,  where  another 
Callias,  the  son  of  this  Hipponicus,  is 
mentioned.  Hipponicus  himself  is 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  wealthiest 
Athenians  of  his  day,  which  may  ac- 
count  for  this  introduction  of  his  name. 
(See  Pint.  Vit.  Alcib.  c.  8,  and  Athe- 
nsDUs,  Deipnosoph.  xii.  9,  where,  how- 
ever, the  story  told  of  the  mode  in 
which  he  obtained  his  wealth  is  his- 
torically impossible.) 

2  K 
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purchases,  and  likewise  in  many  other  ways  to  disphj^ 
strongest  hostility. 

[122.  He  was  a  man  very  worthy  to  be  had  in  i^^ 
brance  by  all,  on  several  accounts.  For  not  only  did  k  ftii 
distinguish  himself  beyond  others  in  tiie  canse  of  his  ammn^ 
freedom ;  but  likewise,  by  the  honours  which  he  gamed  tt& 
Olympic  games,  where  he  carried  off  the  prize  in  the  bor^ 
race,  and  was  second  in  the  four-horse  chariot-raoe,  and  k 
his  victory  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  I'ythian  games,  h 
showed  himself  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  Greeks  a  man  m3< 
unsparing  in  his  expenditure.^  He  was  remarkable  too  b 
his  conduct  in  respect  of  his  daughters,  three  in  nmnbtr; 
for  when  they  came  to  be  of  marriageable  ag^e,  he  gave  to  e^ti 
of  them  a  most  ample  dowry,  and  placed  it  at  their  oim  &s- 
posal,  allowing  them  to  choose  their  husbands  from  amcc 
all  the  citizens  of  Athens,'^  and  giving  each  in  marri^e  to  U: 
man  of  her  own  choice.®] 

123.  Now  the  AlcmeBonid®  feU  not  a  whit  short  of  tii 
person  in  their  hatred  of  tyrants,  so  that  I  am  astonished  i: 
the  charge  made  against  them,  and  cannot  brings  myself  t: 
believe  that  they  held  up  a  shield ;  for  they  were  men  who  hi 
remained  in  exile  during  the  whole  time  that  the  tyraimj 
lasted,  and  they  even  contrived  the  trick  by  which  the  FiA- 
tratidsB  were  deprived  of  their  throne.*  Indeed  I  look  upoc 
them  as  the  persons  who  in  good  truth  gave  Athens  i« 
freedom  far  more  than  Harmdius  and  Aristogeiton.^     For 


•  Supra,  ch.  85  note  •. 

^  In  general  the  Athenian  ladies — 
indeed,  the  Oreek  ladies  without  ex- 
ception— were  not  even  asked  to  give 
their  consent  to  the  match  prepared 
for  them.  Parents  managed  marriages 
often  on  both  sides,  always  on  that  of, 
the  woman.  The  husband  was  often 
a  complete  stranger  until  the  day  of 
the  espousals.  (See  the  Flajs  of 
Plautus  and  Terence  passim,  and  of. 
Eurip.  Androm.  951,  and  Xen.  CEco- 
nom.  vii.  §§  10, 11.) 

'  This  chapter  is  regarded  as  an 


interpolation  by  Valokenaer,  Laici^ 
Schffifer,  Schults,  and  Gaisford. 
Schweighasuser  and  B&hr  are  o^  i 
different  opinion.  It  is  vrantin^  a 
several  of  the  best  M8S.,  and  has  ex- 
pressions in  it  which  are  very  hufk, 
and  unlike  Herodotus.  Laroher  coc- 
jectures  that  it  was  inserted  by  ft 
sophist,  who  wished  to  pay  court  ts 
Hipponious  (note  ad  loc.). 

»  Supra,  V.  63. 

*  It  is  plain  that  Herodotus  was  d 
the  same  opinion  as  Thacydides  (ri 
64-59),  that  far  too  maoh  hcnour  mf 
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[Jiese  last  did  but  exasperate  the  other  FisistratidsB  by  slaying 
BlipparchuB,^  and  were  far  from  doing  anything  towards 
putting  down  the  tyranny;  whereas  the  AlcmaeonidaB  were 
xnajiifestly  the  actual  deliverers  of  Athens,  if  at  least  it  be 
true  that  the  Pythoness  was  prevailed  upon  by  them  to  bid 
the  Lacedsemonians  set  Athens  free,  as  I  have  already 
related. 

124.  But  perhaps  they  were  oflfended  with  the  people  of 
Athens ;  and  therefore  betrayed  their  country.  Nay,  but  on 
the  contrary,  there  were  none  of  the  Athenians  who  were  held 
in  such  general  esteem,  or  who  were  so  laden  with  honours.® 
So  that  it  is  not  even  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  shield  was 
held  up  by  them  on  this  account.  A  shield  was  shown,  no 
doubt ;  that  cannot  be  gainsaid ;  but  who  it  was  that  showed 
it  I  cannot  any  further  determine. 

125.  Now  the  AlcmsBonidsB  were,  even  in  days  of  yore,  a 
family  of  note  at  Athens ;  *  but  from  the  time  of  Alcmaeon, 
and  again  of  Megacles,  they  rose  to  special  eminence.  The 
former  of  these  two  personages,  to  wit,  AlcmsBon,  the  son  of 


paid  to  the  memory  of  these  persons. 
He  may  not  have  Imown  the  diiBcredit. 
able  story  which  Thncydides  relates  j 
bnt  he  felt  that  they  had  done  nothing 
to    desenre  their    great    reputation. 
Their  "foolish  venture**    (dA^iCToj 
T^X^,  Thuc.  vi.   59)  had  only  made 
Hippias  crael  and  suspicious,  and  had 
not  helped  in  the  least  to  liberate 
Athens ;  yet  they  were  celebrated  in 
drinking.Bongs  as  the  founders  of  de- 
mocracy  (hoy6fiovs  T*   *A0^yas   htoi^i- 
ffdrriv),  had  their  statues  erected  on 
the  ascent  to  the  acropolis  (Pausan.  i. 
viii.  I  5 ;  compare  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex, 
iii.  16 ;  Tii.  19),  where  no  other  human 
statues  were   allowed   (see    Leake's 
Athens,  p.  216),  were  honoured  with 
a  conspicuous  monument  outside  the 
walls  among  the  great  benefactors  of 
the  state  (Pausan.  i.  xxix.  §  15),  and 
had  an  annual  sacrifice  offered  to  them 
by  the  Polemarch  (Pollux,  viii.  91). 
'  Supra,  V.  66,  62 ;  Thucyd.  vi.  59. 
'  What  had  become  of  Clisthenes  ? 


Probably  he  was  dead,  but  when  he 
died,  and  under  what  circumstances, 
history  does  not  inform  us.  His  tomb 
at  Athens  was  among  the  sepulchres 
of  those  who  had  perished  in  defence 
of  their  country  (Pausan.  i.  xxix.  §  6). 
Apparently,  therefore,  he  must  have 
fallen  in  battle,  and  probably  either  in 
the  Theban  or  the  Eginetan  war. 
The  tomb  of  those  who  had  perished 
in  the  latter  was  not  far  ht)m  his 
(Pausan.  ibid.). 

*  Suidas  makes  AlomsBon,  the  son 
of  Amphiaraus,  the  first  founder  of  the 
family  (in  voo.  *AXKfuuwvi9wi)  ;  but 
Pausanias  (ii.  zviii.  §  7)  derives  the 
Alcmadonidss  from  AlcmsDon,  the  son 
of  Sillus,  and  descendant  of  Nestor, 
who  was  one  of  the  Pylians  expelled 
by  the  Heraclidad  when  they  con- 
quered the  Peloponnese.  The  families 
of  Codms  and  Pisistratus  were  said  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  same 
source  (Pausan.  ut  supra;  Herod,  v. 
66). 
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MegaoleSy  when  Croesus  the  Lydian  sent  meai  from  &i& 
to  consult  the  Delphic  oracle,  gave   aid  gladly  to  his  se- 
sengers,  and  assisted  them  to  accomplish  their  task.    Crcesm 
informed  of  Alcmaeon's  Idndnesses  by  the  liydians  who  b^ 
time  to  time  conveyed  his  messages  to  the  god,  '  sent  ks  Urn 
to  Sardis,  and  when  he  arrived,  made  him  a  present  ci  £ 
much  gold  as  he  should  be  able  to  carry  at  one  time  abc^ 
his  person.    Finding  that  this  was  the   gift  assigned  him, 
Alcmadon  took  his  measures,  and  prepared  himself  to  reeen? 
it  in  the  following  way.    He  clothed  himself  in  a  loose  tarn, 
which  he  made  to  bag  greatly  at  the  waist,  and  placing  npa 
his  feet  the  widest  buskins  that  he  could    anywhere  &d, 
followed  his  guides  into  the  treasure-house.     Here  he  M  te 
upon  a  heap  of  gold-dust,  and  in  the  first  place  packed  is 
much  as  he  could  inside  his  buskins,  between  them  and  b^ 
legs ;  after  which  he  filled  the  breast  of  his  tunic  quite  foil  d 
gold,  and  then  sprinkling  some  among  his  hair,  and  taldzig 
some  likewise  in  his  mouth,  he  came  forth  from  the  treasoR- 
house,  scarcely  able  to  drag  his  legs  along,  like   anytfamf 
rather  than  a  man,  with  his  mouth  crammed  fall,  and  im 
bulk  increased  every  way.    On  seeing  him,  Croesus  burst  into 
a  laugh,  and  not  oidy  let  him  have  all  that  he  had  taken,  hA 
gave  him  presents  besides,  of  folly  equal  worth.     Thus  ^ 
house  became  one  of  great  wealth ;  and  AIcmsBon  was  tik 
to  keep  horses  for  the  chariot-race,  and  won  the  pruse  it 
Olympia.® 
126.  Afterwards,  in  the  generation  which  followed,  CEs- 


'^  Supra,  i  66. 

*  There  are  strong  reasons  for  sns- 
peoting  the  whole  of  this  story : — 1. 
Alcmaoon  was  the  Athenian  general  in 
the  Cirrhsean  war,  b.c.  596  (Plutarch, 
SoL  o.  11),  and  is  not  likely  to  have 
undertaken  a  journey  to  Sardis  forty 
years  afterwards,  when  he  must  hare 
been  above  seventy.  2.  He  seems 
never  to  have  gained  any  Olympic 
victory ;  for  the  AlcmseonidsB  had  only 
gained  one  when  Pindar  wrote  his 
seventh  Pythian,  and  that  ¥raB  won  by 


Alcmsson's  son,  MegaoleSy  at  the  57tk 
Olympic  festival  (SohoJ.  ad  Bai 
Pyth.  vii.  14;  of.  Sohol.  ad  AristojA. 
Nub.  70).  8.  AlcmsBon  was  dead  l)e> 
fore  Croesus  consulted  the  OnA 
oracles,  for  that  was  in  the  year  b.c.  656 
(Mann.  Par.  41),  and  Megacles,  tfce 
son  of  AIcmsBon,  had  become  the  head 
of  the  family  before  the  first  usurps- 
tion  of  Pisistratus,  B.C.  660.  If  tte 
narrative  be  not  a  mere  fable,  it  mmt 
belong  to  the  biography  of  Hegadee, 
not  to  that  of  his  father. 
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theiies^  king  of  Sicyon,  raised  the  family  to  still  greater 

excdiience  among  the  Greeks  than  even  that  to  which  it  had 

Ckttained  before.    For  this  Glisthenes,^  who  was  the  son  of 

Aristonymus,  the  grandson  of  Myron,®  and  the  great  grandson 

of  Andreas,  had  a  daughter,  called  Agarista,  whom  he  wished 

to  marry  to  the  best  husband  that  he  could  find  in  the  whole 

of  Greece.    At  the  Olympic  games,  therefore,  having  gained 

tlie  prize  in  the  chariot-race,  he  caused  public  proclamation 

to  be  made  to  the  following  feflfect : — "  Whoever  among  the 

Greeks  deems  himself  worthy  to  become  the  son-in-law  of 

Clisthenes,  let  him  come,  sixty  days  hence,  or,  if  he  will, 

sooner,  to  Sicyoh;  for  within  a  year's  time,  counting  from 

the  end  of  the  sixty  days,  Clisthenes  will  decide  on  the 

man  to  whom  he  shall   contract   his  daughter."      So  all 

the  Greeks  who  were  proud  of  their  own  merit,  or  of  their 

country,  flocked  to  Sicyon  as  suitors ;  and  Clisthenes  had  a 

foot-course  and  a  wrestling-ground  made  ready,  to  try  their 

powers. 

127.  From  Italy  there  came  Smindyrides,  the  son  of  Hip- 
I>ocrates,  a  native  of  Sybaris — which  city  about  that  time  was 
at  the  very  height  of  its  prosperity.  He  was  a  man  who  in 
luxuriousness  of  living^  exceeded  all  other  persons.    Likewise 


7  The  dominiition  of  the  tjrante  at 

Sioyon  lasted,  aooording  to  Aristotle 

(Pol.  V.  9),  longer  thaa  any  other. 

The  family  of  Orthagoras,  who  was  the 

original  nsorper,    continued    on   the 

throne  for  a  htmdred  years.     They 

ruled  with  justice  and   moderation. 

Clisthenes  was  the  last  king.    He  was 

a  warlike  prince,  and  was  selected  by 

the  Amphictyons  as  general  in  the 

Cirrhnan  or    sacred  war,    B.C.    695 

(Pint  Vit.   SoL  1.  s.  a ;  Fl^nsan.  x. 

xxzyii.  §  4 :  of.  Folyssn.  iii.*  6,  and 

Frontin.  iiL  7).    Besides  his  Olympic 

fictory  here  spoken  of,  he  gained  the 

ohariot>race  at  the  second    ^thiao 

festi?al,  B.C.  582  (Paosan.  x.  yiL  §  8). 

'MjTon  is  mentioned  as  king  of 

Sioyon  by  Plntarch  (de  Seii  Num. 

Vind.  p.  553,  B.) ;  and  Pikiuaniaa  re- 


cords it  of  him  that  he  won  the  chariot- 
race  at  the  8drd  Olympic  festival,  B.C. 
648  (P&Qsan.  ti.  xix.  §  2). 

*  Varions  tales  were  told  of  Smin* 
dyrideB  by  later  writers,  illastratiye 
of  his  character  for  laxnrionsness. 
TimsBns,  a  natire  of  Sicily,  well  ac- 
qoainted  with  the  traditions  of  the 
cities  of  Magna  GrsDcia,  seems  to  have 
been  the  source  from  which  they  drew. 
One  story  was,  that  he  was  aooom* 
panied  to  Sioyon  by  a  thousand  fowlers 
and  a  thousand  cooks  (AthensBUS,  xiL 
58,  p.  541,  C),  to  which  some  added 
a  thousand  fishermen  (iBlian,  V.  H. 
zii.  24)  ;  another,  that  he  declared  it 
made  him  feel  tired  to  see  a  num  hard 
at  work  in  the  fields  (Senea  de  Iri,  ii. 
25  I  cf .  Tim.  Fr.  59) ;  a  third,  that  he 
complained  of  the  lose-leares  on  which 
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there  came   Damasus,  the  son    of   Amjris,  snniaiDel  ^ 
Wise,^®  a  native  of  Siris.^    These  two  were  the  only  m^ 
from  Italy.    From  the  Ionian  Gulf ^  appeared  Amphimiiefi^ 
the  son  of  Epistrophus,  an  Epidanmian  ;  ®  from  ^toluiMak 
the  brother  of  that  Titormus*  who  excelled  all  the  Gredei 
strength,  and  who,  wishing  to  avoid  his  fellow-men,  wityiei 
himself  into  the  remotest  parts  of  the  ^tolian  imm. 
From  the  Peloponnese  came  several — Leocedes,  son  of  tk 
Pheidon,*^  king  of  the  Argives,  who  established  wei^ts  a&i 


he  slept  having  creases  in  them  (ibid.). 
He  was  regarded  as  the  type  of  his 
nation,  which  carried  lumry  farther 
than  any  other  Grecian  state.  (See 
the  long  account  of  Athenseos,  who 
follows  TimsBos  and  Phjlarchns,  Deip- 
nosoph.  XII.  iii.  pp.  619,  B.  621). 

*o  Is  this  Amyris  the  Sybarite,  who 
alone  understood  the  oracle  which 
foretold  the  destruction  of  Sybaris, 
and  therefore  sold  all  that  he  had  and 
quitted  it,  whence  he  was  considered 
mad  by  his  countrymen  P  See  the 
story  at  length  in  Eustathius  (Com- 
ment, ad  Hom.  D.  ii.  p.  298),  and  Sui- 
das  (ad  voc.)  ;  and  compare  Zenobius, 
who  gives  it  differently  (Cent.  iy.  27). 
When  it  was  found  how  wisely  the 
supposed  madman  had  acted,  the 
proverb  arose,  **''Afivpis  luaivtrax** 

^  Siris,  situated  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  midway  between  Sybaris 
and  Tarentum,  was,  according  to  dif. 
ferent  authors,  a  Trojan  (Lycophr. 
Alex.  978),  a  Bhodian  (Strab.  vi.  p. 
880),  or  an  Ionian  settlement.  IH- 
nuBus  (ap.  Athen.  xii.  6,  p.  523,  C.) 
ascribed  its  first  origin  to  Troy,  but 
related  that  it  afterwards  received  a 
body  of  Colophonian  colonists.  The 
grounds  upon  which  Athens  claims  it 
as  hers  (infra,  viii.  62)  are  very  obscure. 
Siris  was  almost  as  celebrated  for  its 
luxury  as  Sybaris  (see  Athenseus, 
1.  s.  o.,  who  quotes  Tinueus  and  Aris- 
totle).  It  fell  under  the  Tarentine 
colony  of  Heraclea  (about  three  miles 
from  it,  and  nearly  the  same  distance 
from  the  sea),  to  which  at  first  it 
served  as  a  port,  and  in  which  eventa- 


aUy it  was  absorbed.  (StrfthlLc 
Died.  Sic.  xii.  37.  Compaw  Seyin 
PeripL  p.  11,  where  Herackais  ■» 
tioned,  bat  not  Siris.) 

Some  rains  of  Heraclea  renaii,^ 
none  of  Siris.  Hie  river,  whki  bw 
the  name  of  the  latter  dtj,  i»  a' 
called  the  Smno.  There  is  a  roidi» 
at  its  month,  ••rhere  veasels  wsj-^ 
but  nothing  that  deserves  the  ua^  * 
a  harbour  (Swinbome's  TraTeU,  ^ 
i.  p.  279). 

'  By  the  Ionian  Golf,  Herodcea 
means  the  Adriatic  Sea  (vide  iafei 
vii  20 ;  ix.  92  ;  and  oomparo  TbKf- 
i.24.&c). 

•  Epidamnus,  a  colony  of  the  <> 
oyTBDans  (Thucyd.  i.  24),  was  ritttfrf 
on  tlv9  Ulyrian  coast,  between  ip^ 
Ionia  (PoZKnt)  and  Lissos  {A\^f^^ 
The  Romans  changed  its  oaoe  » 
Dyrrhachium,  which  haa  been  cor-  | 
ruptedinto  Dwasto  (of.  Strab.  ril? 
457;  Plin.  H.  N.  iii.  23). 

*  Titormus  is  said  to  hBreoonUBff< 
with  Milo,  and  proved  himself  tbe 
stonger.  He  lifted  a  stone  up  tow 
shoulders  which  Milo  oonJd  sotfte?  I 
move  (^aian,  H.  V.  xiL  22).  Heilio 
challenged  MUoto  a  trial,  which  ««» 
the  soonest  devour  an  ox  (Atberg^  | 
X.  4,  p.  412,  F.). 

»  Such  is  the  reading  of  all  the  M^  ; 
As,  however,  the  Fheidoa  indkf^ 
flourished  at  least  150  years  befoct 
Olisthenes  (see  Clinton's  F.  H.  vol  i   > 
pp.  247-250),  it  has  been  thoagW to  ^    I 
impossible    that  the  text  should  be 
sound.      Tarious    emendatioDS  ^^  | 
been  suggested;  but  all  of  (temiB*    | 
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jmeasures  throughout  the  Feloponnese,®  and  was  the  most 
rinsolent  of  all  the  Grecians — the  same  who  drove  out  the 
rSlean  directors  of  the  .games,  and  himself  presided  over 
the  contests  at  Olympia  "^ — Leocedes,  ®  I  say,  appeared, 
,  this  Pheidon's  son ;  and  likewise  Amiantus,  son  of  Lycurgus, 
^  an  Arcadian  of  the  city  of  Trapezos ;  ^  Laphanes,  an  Azenian 


▼olve  80  mnoh  alteration,  that  I  shotdd 
incline,  with  M&ller  (^ginet.  p.  60), 
to  regard  the  passage  as  sound,  and 
the  historical  error  as  doe  to  Hero- 
dotus himself,  who  applied  what  he 
had  heard  of  one  Pheidon,  king  of 
Argos,  to  another,  the  father  of  Leo- 
cedes.  That  Herodotus  was  not  well 
acquainted  with  Peloponnesian  history 
is  plain  from  the  strange  conf osions 
of  Book  L  ch.  65. 

*  Pheidon  appears  to  have  estab- 
lished a  nniform  system  of  weights 
and  measures  throughout  his  dominions 
(Harm.  Par.  46,  [rk  fUrpa  &]  wta- 
Ktiact.  Eph.  ap.  Strab.  yiii.  p. 
619;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  66,  p.  478 ;  Isi. 
dor.  "Etym,  xri.  25,  §  2).  His  system 
continued  for  some  time,  and  was 
known  as  the  Pheidonian  (Eph.  ap. 
Strab.  fiirpa  rk  ^uZ^tia  itaXoifiwa ; 
Pollux,  Onomast.  x.  179,  rwr  *9i^tnftmw 
fUrpntf',  Schol.  Pind.  01.  xiii.  27,  rk 
^i5<6v«ta  kyytta).  He  is  likewise  said 
to  have  been  the  first  («.«.  the  first 
Qreekf  supra,  vol.  i.  pp.  710,  711)  to 
coin  silrer  and  other  money,  which  he 
did  in  Eg^ina,  a  portion  of  his  dominions 
(Eph.  ap.  Strab.  1.  s.  c ;  Etym.  Mag. 
ad  Toc.  6fi€\icKos),  He  was  the 
greatest  of  the  Argiye  kings  (supra,  L 
82,  note  *),  but  is  accused  by  Aris- 
totle, of  having  changed  the  previously 
existing  monarohy  into  a  tyranny  (PoL 
T.  8,  p.  178,  ed.  Tauchn.). 

^Pausanias  (ti.  xxii.  |  2)  and 
Ephoms  (ap.  Strab.  1.  s.  c.)  give  the 
circumstances  of  this  transaction. 
Aooording  to  the  former,  the  Pissdans, 
who  wished  to  have  the  presidency  of 
the  Olympic  games  instead  of  the 
Eleans,  invited  Pheidon  to  their  assist- 
ance. With  his  help  they  drove  away 
the  Eleans,  and  together  witii  him 


presided  at  the  festival.  This  was 
the  8th  Olympiad  (B.a  748) ;  and  on 
account  of  the  ciroumstanoes  of  the 
celebration,  the  Eleans  omitted  this 
Olympiad  ^m  their  register,  as  they 
did  also,  for  similar  reasons,  the  34th 
and  the  104th.  The  Eleans  afterwards 
applied  for  assistance  to  Sparta ;  and 
Sparta,  with  their  aid,  conquered 
Pheidon,  and  reinstated  the  Eleans 
in  the  presidency  of  the  games,  giving 
them,  at  the  same  time,  Pisatis  and 
Triphylia. 

'  LeocMes  is  probably  the  same 
person  who  is  called  Lacides  by  Pau- 
sanias  (n.  xix.  §  2),  and  by  Plutaroh 
(ii.  p.  89,  E)  Lacydee.  The  latter 
represents  him  as  an  effeminate  and 
luxurious  prince. 

*  Trapezus  was  one  of  the  Arcadian 
towns  doomed  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
Megalopolis  (Pausan.  viii.  xxvii.  §  8). 
Its  inhabitants,  however,  refused  to 
remove,  and  so  incurred  the  anger  of 
the  other  Arcadiaua.  The  greater 
number  were  slain,  and  the  rest  re- 
moved to  Trapezus  on  the  Euxine 
(now  TreUsond),  which  looked  upon 
the  Arcadian  Trapesus  as  its  mother 
city  (Pbusan.  ut  Supra,  §  4).  Other 
writers  make  the  Pontic  Trapesus  a 
Sinopian  settlement  (Zen.  Anab.  iv. 
viii  §  22;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.; 
Arrian.  PeripL  Pont.  Eux.  p.  113). 
In  the  time  of  Pausanias  Trapesus 
was  in  ruins  (vin.  xxix.  §  1).  It  lay 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alpheus 
(iSou/ia),  on  the  road  which  led  from 
Magalopolis  to  Qortys  (Atzicolo),  Col. 
Les^e  identifies  it  with  an  ancient 
site  near  Mavria  (Morea,  vol.  ii.  pp.  27 
and  293).  Concerning  the  mythic 
origin  of  the  name  of  Trapesus,  cf. 
ApoUod.  III.  viiL  1,  §  6. 
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of  PaeuB,*  whose  father,  Euphorion,  as  the  stey  p» : 


Arcadia,  entertained  the  Dioscuri  at  his 
thenceforth  kept  open  house  for  all  comers ;  and  k^. 
Onomastns,  the  son  of  Agaeus,  a  native  of  Elis,  Thesfen 
came  from  the  Feloponnese.  From  Athens  there  mm, 
Megacles,  the  son  of  that  Alcmason  who  visited  Croegos,  sai 
Tisander's  son,  Hippoclides,'  the  wealthiest  and  handasirf 
of  the  Athenians.  There  was  likewise  one  EubcBan,  LjsHik 
who  came  from  Eretria,  then  a  flourishing  city.  Fix 
Thessaly  came  Diactorides,  a  Cranonian/  of  the  race  d  tbe 
ScopadaB ;  ^  and  Alcon  arrived  from  the  Molossians.  This  ne 
the  list  of  the  snitors. 

128.  Now  when  they  were  all  come,  and  the  day  appoinfe 
had  arrived,  Clisthenes  first  of  all  inquired  of  each  concernk 
his  country  and  his  family ;  after  which  he  kept  them  i^ 
him  a  year,  and  made  trial  of  their  manly  bearing,  i^ 
temper,  their  accomplishments,  and  their  disposition :  eonsr 

—whoee  father,  if  the  pMiigcjM^ 
wms  not  oaUed  Ti8Mid€a-,biit  H^*^ 
—but  it  can  scarcely  be  donbted^ 
be  was  a  member  of  tlie  lioo«  m^ 
the  two  nnoommon  names  of  ^™J* 
and  HiKwcUdes  are  faiown  to  Aj« 
been  in  nseas  lamiljnameiaiMiUtti 

^Cranon  (oaUed  also  ^7^ 
a  city  in  the  P««*  ^^  ^"^^^  S^ 
as  Pelaagiotifl  (Hecat.  Fr.  112;  f^ 
Byi.  ad  toc).  It  stood  m  »^ 
plain,  remarkable  alike  far  rff  ««* 
crops  (Liv.  xlii.  64,  66)  wid  ««« 
pa8tnrage(Theocr.xvL38>  lt»ei» 
Bite  cannot  weU  be  ^»^»*  '^Jl 
plain  in  which  it  stood  is  nndoobW 
that  which  lies  south  of  ^be  Ujwj^ 
between  Larisaa  and  /5?r«w«  v"*** 
salia),  watered  by  the  BmpJ«^ J 
Apidanns  {FersaXiH).  See  Iff^' 
Travels  in  Northern  019606,^^9- 
446. 

*The  Soopadn  were  ^^^ 
femUy  of  Cianon,  as  the^iAw^^ 
ofLariasa  (infra, ix.  68).  Theirir«iWi 
was  proverbial  (Pint,  Vit  Ci».  c  1*'' 
oon^Moe  Theoor.  1.  s.  o. 


>  Arcadia  was  divided  into  three 
regions,  of  which  Azania  was  one 
(PiMiBan.  VIII.  iv.  §  2 ;  Steph.  Byx.  ad 
voc.  *A(afta).  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  northernmost  portion  (see  Miiller's 
Dorians,  vol.  iL  pp.  468,  464,  S.  T.). 
P&Bos  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other 
writer,  unless  it  be  identic^  with  the 
Pans  of  P&nsanias  (viii.  xziii.  §  6), 
which  was  in  his  time  a  rained  to^ 
to  the  north  of  the  Ladon,  in  the  dis. 
triot  of  Cleitor.  (For  the  site  of  Fftus, 
see  Leake,  ii  p.  249,  and  Cortios,  i.  p. 
880.) 

'  Compare  with  this  story  the  tale 
related  by  FMisaniasof  a  certain Phor- 
mio,  a  Spartan,  who,  refusing  the 
Dioscuri  the  chambor  where  they 
wished  to  be  lodged,  because  it  was 
his  danghter's  room,  was  pnnished  by 
the  loss  of  his  daughter  and  all  her 
retinue  (iii.  zvi.  §  3 ;  Plutarch,  ii  p. 
1108). 

'  Hippoclides  belonged,  in  all  proba. 
bility,  to  another  g^reat  Athenian  house, 
the  family  of  Miltiadee.  He  may  not 
indeed  be  the  individual  Hippoclides 
mentioned  by  Phereoydes  (Fcag.  20) 
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times  drawing  them  apart  for  converse,  sometimes  bringing 
them  all  together.     Such  as  were  still  youths  he  took  with 
him  from  time  to  time  to  the  gymnasia ;  but  the  greatest  trial 
of  all  was  at  the  banquet-table.    During  the  whole  period  of 
their  stay  he  lived  with  them  as  I  have  said ;  and,  further, 
from  first  to  last  he  entertained  them  sumptuously.     Some- 
how or  other  the  suitors  who  came  from  Athens  pleased  him 
the  best  of  aU ;  and  of  these,  Hippoclides,  Tisander's  son,  was 
specially  in  favour,  partly  on  account  of  his  manly  bearing, 
and  partly  also  because  his  ancestors  were  of  kin  to  the 
Corinthian  Cypselids.' 

129.  When  at  length  the  day  arrived  which  had  been  fixed 
for  the  espousals,  and  Clisthenes  had  to  speak  out  and  declare 
his  choice,  he  first  of  aU  made  a  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  oxen, 
and  held  a  banquet,  whereat  he  entertained  all  the  suitors  and 
the  whole  people  of  Sicyon.  After  the  feast  was  ended,  the 
suitors  vied  with  each  other  in  music  and  in  speaking  on  a 
given  subject.  Presently,  as  the  drinking  advanced,  Hippo- 
clides, who  quite  dumbfoundered  the  rest,  called  aloud  to  the 
flute-player,  and  bade  him  strike  up  a  dance ;  which  the  man 
did,  and  Hippoclides  danced  to  it.  And  he  fancied  that 
he  was  dancing  excellently  well;  but  Clisthenes,  who  was 
observing  him,  began  to  misdoubt  the  whole  business,  ^hen 
HippocUdes,  after  a  pause,  told  an  attendant  to  bring  in  a 
table;  and  when  it  was  brought,  he  mounted  upon  it  and 
danced  first  of  all  some  Laconian  figures,  then  some  Attio 
ones ;  after  which  he  stood  on  his  head  upon  the  table,  and 
began  to  toss  his  legs  about.  Clisthenes,  notwithstanding 
that  he  now  loathed  HippocUdes  for  a  son-in-law,  by  reason 
of  his  dancing  and  his  shamelessness,  still,  as  he  wished  to 
avoid  an  outbreak,  had  restrained  himself  during  the  first  and 
likewise  during  the  second  dance ;  when,  however,  he  saw  him 


*  This  statement  oonfirms  what  was 
said  above  of  the  probable  connection 
of  Hippoclides  with  the  family  of  Mil- 


tiades,  for  Cypeelns,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  was  one  of  their  family  names 
(snpra,  oh.  84). 
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$06  DECISION  OF   CUSTHENEa  Boa^. 

tossing  his  legs  in  the  air,  he  could  no  longer  contain  Mq^ 
but  cried  out,  "Son  of  Tisander,  thon  hast  danc^tiiy^ 
away !  "  "  What  does  Hippoclides  care  ?  "  was  the  oiks  > 
answer.     And  hence  the  proverb  arose.^ 

180.  Then  Clisthenes  commanded  silence,  and  sp^  tte 
before  the  assembled  company : — 

"  Suitors  of  my  daughter,  well  pleased  am  I  with  jot  iL 
and  right  willingly,  if  it  were  possible,  would  I  conteity® 
all,  and  not  by  making  choice  of  one  appear  to  put  a  dii 
upon  the  rest.  But  as  it  is  out  of  my  power,  seeing  tlatl 
have  but  one  daughter,  to  grant  to  all  their  wishes,  I  wiD  pR- 
sent  to  each  of  you  whom  I  must  needs  dismiss  a  t^aii  u 
silver,  for  the  honour  that  you  have  done  me  in  seeking  t 
ally  yourselves  with  my  house,  and  for  your  long  abseKt 
from  your  homes.  But  my  daughter,  Agarista,  I  betroth  % 
Megacles,  the  son  of  AlcmsBon,  to  be  his  wife,  according  to  fe 
usage  and  wont  of  Athens." 

Then  Megacles  expressed  his  readiness ;  and  Clisthenes  b^ 
the  marriage  solemnized. 

181.  Thus  ended  the  affair  of  the  suitors :  and  thus  ib 
AlcmsBonidflB  came  to  be  famous  throughout  the  whole  & 
Greece.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  the  Clisthenee- 
so  named  after  his  grandfather,  the  Sicyonian — ^who  made  t» 
tribes  at  Athens,  and  set  up  the  popular  GovemmeDt 
Megacles  had  likewise  another  son,  called  HipiHJcrates,  whose 
children  were  a  Megacles  and  an  Agarista,  the  latter  n^o*^ 
after  Agarista  the  daughter  of  Clisthenes.  She  married  Xan- 
thippus,  the  son  of  Ariphron ;  and  when  she  was  with  child  vj 
him  had  a  dream,  wherein  she  fancied  that  she  was  deliyewf* 
of  a  lion ;  after  which,  within  a  few  days,  she  bore  Xanthippe' 
a  son,  to  wit,  Pericles.* 

182.  After  the  blow  struck  at  Marathon,  MUtiades,  vk 


7  It  is  used  as  a  proverb  by  Lnoian 
in  more  plaoes  than  one  (Apol.  pro 
mere.  cond.  iii.  p.  285,  and  Fhilopatr. 
ix.  p.  267)i  and  noticed  bj  Diogenianus 


(vii.  21),  Zenobins  (v.  31),  ^^^ 

(ad  voc.  oh  tpporrU  •l«TrojcA«%,p.*'2 

ed.  Gaisford).  •Sup^.^^ 

•  The  family  tree  of  the  Alcin»o°»^ 
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!hap.  129-133.     MILTIADES'  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  PABOS.  $07 

^as  previously  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  countrymen,  in- 
reased  yet  more  in  influence.  Hence,  when  he  told  them  that 
le  wanted  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships,^  with  an  armed  force,  and 
aoney,  without  informing  them  what  country  he  was  going  to 
.ttack,  but  only  promising  to  enrich  them  if  they  would 
accompany  him,  seeing  that  it  was  a  right  wealthy  land, 
^here  they  might  easily  get  as  much  gold  as  they  cared  to 
lave  * — when  he  told  them  this,  they  were  quite  carried  away, 
md  gave  him  the  whole  armament  which  he  required. 

188.  So  Miltiades,  having  got  the  armament,  sailed  against 
Paros,  with  the  object,  as  he  alleged,  of  punishing  the  Parians 
'or  having  gone  to  war  with  Athens,  inasmuch  as  a  trireme  of 
iheirs  had  come  with  the  Persian  fleet  to  Marathon.  This, 
lowever,  was  a  mere  pretence ;  the  truth  was  that  Miltiades 
3wed  the  Parians  a  grudge,  because  Lysagoras,  the  son  of 
Fisias,  who  was  a  Parian  by  birth,  had  told  tales  against  him 
to  Hydames  the  Persian.'    Arrived  before  the  place  against 


io  far  aa  it  is  known,  may  be  thns  exhibited : — 

ALOf.soir  (Athenian  general  in  the  Cirrh«an  war,  rapra,  i.  59). 

H BOACLK8  (rlral  of  Piststratna,  sapra,  i.  59> 
Cm.  Asarista) 

i  i  I 

CuBTHKNU  (the  leglalator)  a  daughter  HirpocBATts 

(lopra,  ▼.  66)  (married  Piaiatratos,  anpra,  i.  61).        I 


AOARIBTA  (2) 

(m.  Xanthippns) 

PlUCLKS 


Paealus 


Mmacubb  (2) 

.™l    - 

DntOMACHS 

(m.  CUnias) 


CLDriAA 


XAirrBiFrus       Pbbicus  (2) 
(natural 


^  SeTentj  ships  appear  to  have  been 
the  full  complement  of  the  Athenian 
navji  until  the  time  when  the  number 
waa  raised  by  Themistooles  to  200 
(vide  snpra,  oh.  S9.  and  infra,  yii.  144) . 
Miltiades  therefore  took  the  whole 
Athenian  naTj  on  this  expedition. 

s  Ephomi  said  that  Paros  was  at 


Alooiadbs 


aft  Arginnm). 


this  time  the  most  prosperous  and 
most  powerful  (c^Swftorcffritn}  ica2 
/iryUrrn)  of  the  Gjchides  (Fr.  107). 
According  to  him  Miltiades  attacked 
several  of  the  other  islands  besides 
Paros. 

*  The  Hydames  meant  is  probably 
the  conspirator  (supra,  iii.  70),  as  no 
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MILTIADES  LAYS  SIEOE    TO    PASOa 


Bo«r. 


which  his  expedition  was  designed,  he  drove  the  Ptms 
within  their  walls,  and  forthwith  laid  siege  to  the  ctj. 
At  the  same  time  he  sent  a  herald  to  the  inhabitaiits,  ui 
required  of  them  a  hundred  talents,  threatening  that,  if  tbri 
refused,  he  would  press  the  siege,  and  never  give  it  oTa  hi! 
the  town  was  taken.  But  the  Parians,  without  giTing  h* 
demand  a  thought,  proceeded  to  use  every  means  that  tbej 
could  devise  for  the  defence  of  their  city,  and  even  mven^ 
new  plans  for  the  purpose,  one  of  which  was,  by  works 
at  night  to  raise  such  parts  of  the  wall  as  were  likelj  to  k 
to  be  carried  by  assault  to  double  their  former  height. 

134.  Thus  far  all  the  Greeks  agree  in  their  acconnts  of  Ha 
business ;  what  follows  is  related  upon  the  testimony  of  th 
Parians  only.  Miltiades  had  come  to  his  wit's  end,  when  m 
of  the  prisoners,  a  woman  named  Time,  who  was  by  biith  i 
Parian,  and  had  held  the  office  of  under-priestess  in  tk 
temple  of  the  infernal  goddesses,  came  and  conferred  viti 
him.  This  woman,  they  say,  being  introdnced  into  tk 
presence  of  Miltiades,  advised  him,  if  he  sef  great  store  bj 
the  capture  of  the  place,  to  do  something  which  she  cooU 
suggest  to  him.  When  therefore  she  had  told  him  whAi  it 
was  she  meant,  he  betook  himself  to  the  hill  which  lie 
in  front  of  the  city,  and  there  leapt  the  fence  enclosing  tbe 
precinct  of  Ceres  Thesmophorus,^  since  he  was  not  aUe  k 
open  the  door.  After  leaping  into  the  place  he  went  straight 
to  the  sanctuary,  intending  to  do  something  within  it — either 
to  remove  some  of  the  holy  things  which  it  was  not  lawful  to 
stir,  or  to  perform  some  act  or  other,  I  cannot  say  what — and 
had  just  reached  the  door,  when  suddenly  a  feeling  of  horror 
came  upon  him,^  and  he  returned  back  the  way  he  had  come: 


other  has  jet  been  mentioned.  Early 
in  the  reign  of  Xerxes  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  whole  Asiatic  Coast  (infra, 
Tii.  185)  ;  but  at  what  time  or  in  what 
way  he  came  into  contact  witii  Mil- 
tiades is  uncertain. 

According  to  Strabo,  a  descendant 
of  Hydames,  by  name  Orontes,  was 


on  the  throne  of  Armenia  at  the  tiae 
of  the  defeat  of  Antioohmi  the  GroM 
by  the  Bomans,  B.c.  190  (zL  p.  771). 

«  Supra,  ch.  la 

*  He  wonld  feel  thai  he  was  doi^ 
an  act  of  great  impiety,  ainoe  tk 
sanctuaries  of  Ceres  were  not  to  be 
entered  by  men. 
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1>ut  in  jumping  down  from  the  outer  wall,  he  strained  his 
thigh,  or,  as  some  say,  struck  the  ground  with  his  knee. 

185.  So  Miltiades  returned  home  sick,  without  bringing  the 
Athenians  any  money,  and  without  conquering  Paros,  having 
done  no  more  than  to  besiege  the  town  for  six  and  twenty 
days,  and  ravage  the  remainder  of  the  island.®    The  Parians, 
however,  when  it  came  to  their  knowledge  that  Timo,  the 
nnder-priestess  of  the  goddesses,  had  advised  Miltiades  what 
he  should  do,  were  minded  to  punish  her  for  her  crime ;  they 
therefore  sent  messengers  to  Delphi,  as  soon  as  the  siege  was 
at  an  end,  and  asked  the  god  if  they  should  put  the  under- 
priestess  to  death.     "  She  had  discovered,"  they  said,  "  to 
the  enemies  of  her  country  how  they  might  bring  it  into  sub- 
jection, and  had  exhibited  to  Miltiades  mysteries  which  it  was 
not  lawful  for  a  man  to  know."    But  the  Pythoness  forbade 
them,  and  said,  **Timo  was  not  in  fault ;  'twas  decreed  that 
Miltiades  should  come  to  an  unhappy  end ;  and  she  was  sent 
to  lure  him  to  his  destruction."    Such  was  the  answer  given 
to  the  Parians  by  the  Pythoness. 

136.  The  Athenians,  upon  the  return  of  Miltiades  from 
Paros,  had  much  debate  concerning  him;  and  Xanthippus, 
the  son  of  Ariphron,  who  spoke  more  freely  against  him  than 
all  the  rest,  impleaded  him  before  the  people,  and  brought 
him  to  trial  for  his  life,  on  the  charge  of  having  dealt  deceit- 
fully with  the  Athenians.    Miltiades,  though  he  was  present 


*  Epboms  seems  to  haTe  given  an 
aoconnt  of  the  expedition  to  Paros, 
dijSering  in  some  points  from  that  of 
Herodotus.  He  related,  that  the  Pa. 
rians,  after  a  long  siege,  had  agreed 
upon  terms  with  Miltiades,  and  were 
on  the  point  of  surrendering,  when 
thej  perceived  a  fire,  whioh  was  really 
cansed  bj  the  accidental  homing  of  a 
wood  upon  Mjconns,  bnt  whioh  both 
they  and  the  Athenians  imagined  to  be 
a  fire-signal  (irupff6s)  from  the  Persian 
fleet.  Upon  this  they  refused  to  abide 
by  their  agreement;  and  the  Athe- 
fearing  to  be  attacked  by  a 


g^reatly  superior  force,  sailed  away 
(Ephorus  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voo. 
Udpos,  Compare  Com.  Nepos,  Mil. 
tiad.  a  7,  who  appears  to  have  taken 
his  account  of  the  matter  from  Epho* 
rus).  This  tale  is  certainly  on  the 
whole  far  less  probable  than  the  ao> 
coimt  of  Herodotus ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
an  additional  reason  for  suspecting  it, 
that  the  story  of  Ephorus  was  g^ven 
as' an  explanation  of  the  word  &vcara. 
pid(tiw.  Such  narratives,  as  Mr.  Grote 
judiciously  observes,  are  seldom  wor- 
thy of  much  attention  (Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol  iv.  ^.  489,  note). 
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DEkTB  OF  lOLTIABES. 


Bowr 


in  cotirt,  did  not  speak  in  his  own  defence  ;  for  his  thig^  hi 
begun  to  mortify,  and  disabled  him  from  pleading  his  cbbsl 
He  was  forced  to  lie  on  a  couch  while  his  defence  was  md: 
by  his  friends,^  who  dwelt  at  most  length  on  the  figb  ai 
Marathon,  while  they  made  mention  also  of  the  cajtee 
of  Lemnos,  telling  how  Miltiades  took  the  island,  and,  iSs 
executing  vengeance  on  the  Pelasgians,  gave  up  his  conquest 
to  Athens.  The  judgment  of  the  people  was  in  his  fan)or  so 
far  as  to  spare  his  life  ;  but  for  the  wrong  he  had  done  then 
they  fined  him  fifty  talents.®  Soon  afterwards  his  thigh  com- 
pletely gangrened  and  mortified :  and  so  Miltiades  died ;'  asi 
the  fifty  talents  were  paid  by  his  son  Cimon.* 

137.  Now  the  way  in  which  Miltiades  had  made  himsdf 
master  of  Lemnos  was  the  following.     There  were  eeitiiB 


7  Among  others,  it  would  seem  that 
the  President  (irp^arti)  for  the  time 
being  of  the  Council  and  Assembly, 
came  forward  to  plead  for  Miltiades, 
and  was  mainlj  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing a  favourable  verdict  (cf .  Schol. 
ad  Aristid.  in  Wesseling's  Herodotus, 
note  ad  loc.)>  Plato  exaggerates  this 
interference  into  a  reversal  of  the  first 
sentence,  which  (be  says)  was  a  sen- 
tence of  death.     (Gk>rgia8,  p.  516,  D.) 

»  Fifty  talents  (above  £12,000)  is 
certainly  an  enormous  sum  for  the 
time.  We  are  told  by  Ck>meliu8  Nepos 
(Miltiad.  c.  7),  that  it  was  fixed  on 
because  it  represented  the  cost  of 
the  expedition.  Mr.  Grote  shows  that, 
according  to  the  usual  process  of  law 
in  the  Athenian  courts,  it  must  have 
been  the  amount  assessed  by  the 
friends  of  Miltiades  as  the  penalty 
which  he  was  content  to  pay.  The 
first  sentence  must  have  gone  against 
him ;  and  then,  on  the  question  as  to 
the  amount  of  punishment,  which  al- 
ways followed,  Xanthippus  must  have 
proposed  death,  and  the  prisoner  him- 
self or  his  friends  a  fine  of  fifty  talents. 
They  may  have  been  induced  to  fix 
this  amount  by  its  being  what  would 
dear  the  state  from  any  pecuniary 
loss  arising  out  of  the  misconduct  of 


their  client  (Hist,  of  Greece,  iv. » 
492.484). 

•  Later  writen  (Conu  Nep.  L  ■.  c; 
Diod.  Sic.  X.  p.  67  ;  Pint.  Cim.  c  ♦ 
related  that  Miltiades  was  cast  ia» 
prison  till  he  should  pay  the  fine,  tai 
died  there.  Bat  this  was  oontrvy  to 
the  usual  course  of  Athenian  josdoe. 
which  allowed  a  fair  time  for  the  p^- 
ment  of  all  fines,  and  admitted  k 
security  being  g^ven  for  them  (Her- 
mann's PoL  Ant  §  143).  TbesikDeecf 
Herodotus  as  to  any  imprisonmeiit  wiE 
outweigh  in  most  mindLs  the  evideuca 
of  such  writers  as  those  referred  ta 

1  The  imprisonment  of  Cimoo  ii 
another,  more  glaring,  fiction  of  tk 
anecdote-mongers.  Cimonoonid  neither 
by  Athenian  law  be  liable  to  imprisoe- 
ment  for  his  father's  debts,  as  Coroe- 
lius  Nepos  supposes  (Cimon,  c  1). 
nor  would  he  have  had  any  occwioo 
to  put  himself  in  priscm  in  order  to 
obtain  his  father's  body  for  burial,  m 
Diodorus  relates.  Athenian  law  knev 
nothing  of  the  arrest  of  the  debtor^i 
corpse.  Even  Plutarch  discards  these 
fictiona  They  grew  probably  out  of 
the  flEMTt  that  Cimon  remained  dnd- 
tute  of  civil  rights  {ArtfLos)  until  tbe 
debt  was  discharged  (Hermann.  I 
124).  ^^   ' 
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elasgians  whom  the  Athenians  once  drove  out  of  Attica ; ' 
hether  they  did  it  justly  or  unjustly  I  cannot  say,  since  I 
aly  know  what  is  reported  concerning  it,  which  is  the  fol- 
iwing: — ^Hecatseus,  the  son  of  Hegesander,  says  in  his 
[istory  that  it  was  unjustly.  ''The  Athenians,"  accordii^ 
>  him,  **  had  given  to  the  Pelasgi  a  tract  of  land  at  the  foot 
f  Hymettus  '  as  payment  for  the  wall  with  which  the  Pelas- 
ians  had  surrounded  their  citadel.  This  land  was  barren, 
nd  little  worth  at  the  time;  but  the  Pelasgians  brought  it 
ato  good  condition;  whereupon  the  Athenians  begrudged 
hem  the  tract,  and  desired  to  recover  it.  And  so,  without 
iny  better  excuse,  they  took  arms  and  drove  out  the  Pelas- 
gians."— ^But  the  Athenians  maintain  that  they  were  justified 
n  what  they  did.  "  The  Pelasgians,"  they  say,  "  while  they 
ived  at  the  foot  of  Hymettus,  were  wont  to  sally  forth  from 
ihat  region  and  conmiit  outrages  on  their  children.  For  the 
Athenians  used  at  that  time  to  send  their  sons  and  daughters 
bo  draw  water  at  the  fountain  called  *  the  Nine  Springs,'  * 


'  Supra,  iv.  146,  v.  26.  (Compare 
Philochor.  Fr.  5,  ed.  Didot;  Pauean. 
I.  xxviiL  §  3  ;  and.  see  Appendix,  Es- 
say ii.  "  On  the  Traditions  respecting 
the  Pelasgians.") 

'  The  Felasgio  builders  seem  to  have 

had  two  tracts  of  land  given  to  them. 

One,  which  bore  to  a  late  date  the 

title  of  Pelasgicam  {rh  U€Kturyu(6v), 

was  ntnated  at  the  foot  of  the  aero- 

polis,  probably  at  its  north-western 

angle  (Thncyd.  ii.  17;  Lncian.  Pise 

c.  47 ;  Bis  Acoos.  c.  9 ;  and  compare 

the  remarks  of  Leake,  Attica,  §  8, 

pp.  813-315).     This  was  most  likely 

their  abode  while  they  were  employed 

in  building  the  wall.     Afterwards  the 

Athenians  removed  them  to  a  g^reater 

distance  from  the  town,  giving  them  a 

portion  of  the  plain  on  the  left  bank  of 

the  IlisBiis,  to  the  south-east  of  the  city. 

With  respect  to  the  Pelasg^o  wiJl 

itself,  I  have  already  mentioned  (supra, 

V.  64)  that  it  was  built  round  the  plat- 

form  which  forms  the  summit  of  the 

acropolis.    It  skirted  the  edge  of  the 


precipice,  and  consisted  of  a  single  line 
of  wall  on  every  side  except  the  west, 
where  the  ascent,  though  steep,  is  not 
very  difficult.  .  Here  it  seems  to  have 
been  more  complicated.  Nine  gates 
are  spoken  of  (Clitodem.  Fr.  22), 
which  must  all  have  been  at  this  end, 
and  which  seem  to  indicate  nine  sue- 
C€S8ive  barriers.  The  greater  part  of 
this  fortification  was  thrown  down  by 
the  Persians  (infra,  viii.  63 ;  ix.  13), 
but  perhaps  some  portions  remained, 
as  the  Pelasgio  work  was  of  the  most 
durable  character.  Certainly  the  wall 
at  the  summit  of  the  acropolis  con- 
tinued to  be  called  "  the  Felasgio  wall" 
centuries  afterwards  (cf.  Arist.  Av. 
797,  ed.  Bothe.  Schol.  ad  loc. ;  Calli- 
mach.  Fragm.  283,  Ac).  Col.  Leake 
thinks  that  some  remains  of  Felasgio 
work  may  stiU  be  traced  at  the  N.W. 
angle  of  the  acropolis  (Athens,  p.  313). 
*  The  fountain  of  Enneacrunus,  or 
"  the  nine  springs,"  has  been  thought 
(Wheler's  Travels,  p.  383)  to  be  the 
source  which  rises  in  front  of  the  Pro- 
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inasmuch  as  neither  they  nor  the    other  Greeks  bi  iet 
household  slaves  in  those  days ;  and  the  maidens,  irkoE^ 
they  came,  were  used  rudely  and  inBolently  by  the  Pebs^ 
Nor  were  they  even  content  thus;  but  at  the  last  thgbiii 
plot,  and  were  caught  by  the  Athenians  in  the  act  of  miki^ 
an  attempt  upon  their  city.    Then  did  the  Athenians  ^  i 
proof  how  much  better  men  they  were  than  the  Felas^; 
for  whereas  they  might  justly  have  killed  them  all,  htm 
caught  them  in  the  very  act  of  rebelling,  they  spared  tbs 
lives,  and  only  required  that  they  should  leave  the  ccmstiy. 
Hereupon  the  Pelasgians  quitted  Attica,  and  settled  in  I^ 
nos  and  other  places."     Such  are  the  accounts  respectiTelTci 
HecataBUs  and  the  Athenians. 

188.  These  same  Pelasgians,  after  thej  were  settlers 
Lemnos,  conceived  the  wish  to  be  revenged  on  the  Athcoiai^ 
So,  as  they  were  well  acquainted  with  the  Athenian  festnsk 
they  manned  some  penteconters,  and  having  laid  an  amhsl 
to  catch  the  Athenian  women  as  they  kept  the  festival  o! 
Diana  at  Brauron,*  they  succeeded  in  carrying  off  a  lar^ 


pyleea  on  the  western  side  of  the  acro- 
polis, and  joins  the  stream  that  issues 
from  the  gprotto  of  Pan  (sapra,  oh. 
105),  because  Pausanias  mentions  it 
in  connection  with  the  Cerameicus 
(i.  iii.  §  1,  and  ziv,  §§1  and  6).  But 
it  is  plain,  both  from  this  passage, 
from  Thucydides  (ii.  15),  and  firom 
other  writers,  that  it  lay  exactly  on 
the  opposite  side,  in  the  direction  of 
Hymettus,  or  nearly  due  east  of  the 
citadel.  Thucydides  tells  us  that  it 
was  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius,  the  ruins  of  which  are  so  re- 
markable a  feature  in  this  quarter; 
and  his  statement  is  confirmed  by 
Tarantinus  (ap.  HierocL  Hippiatr. 
Pref.  p.  4),  and  by  the  author  of  the 
Etymologioum  Magnum,  who  places 
Exmeaorunus  near  the  Ilissus  (ad  voc.). 
Modem  travellers  have  discovered  a 
remarkable  confirmation  of  this  posi- 
tion. Enneacrunus,  before  the  Pisis- 
tratidaa  fitted  it  up  with  the  nine  pipes 
from  which  it  derived  its  name,  was 


called  Callirrhoe  (Thucrfd.  I  b.  t; 
Philosteph.  Ft.  27),  «id  KaUirr)^  s 
still  the  name  of  a  spring  of  eroeBtf 
water  in  the  bed  of  the  VIbsoSjUW^ 
as  the  name  of  the  river  itseK  [^ 
Leake*s  Athens,  pp.  172-178). 

This  portraiture  of  the  simpte  ae- 
toms  of  primeval  times  wHl  not  tiate 
recall  the  picture  of  Bebckah  «t  ^ 
well  of  Padan-aram  (Gen.  mV.  IS)- 

•  Brauron,  as  is  sufficiently  evidaS 
from  this  place,  was  one  of  the  »■»• 
time  demes  of  Attica  {oompai«  Stm 
ix.  p.  679  5  Nonn.  Dionysiic.  ^ 
186;  Pauaan.  i.  xxxiiL  §  1).  I*  *J 
on  the  eastern  coast,  but  s*  ^^ 
exact  point  is  uncertain.  CoL  Le*" 
(Demi  of  Attica,  p.  72)  places  H^ 
Tort  Livadhi  (lat,  37*  66',  loi^.^' 
near  the  modem  village  of  FroAit^ 
which  is  (he  thinks)  a  oorruptKffl  « 
the  ancient  name.  Here,  on  the  Itf^*' 
north  of  a  small  stream,  which  n^T  J* 
the  Erasinus  xarii  BpaupAm  of  StJ»w 
(viii.  p.  638),  are  the  remain*  ^'^ 
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dinbery  whom  they  took  to  Lemnos  and  there  kept  as  con- 
ibines.  After  a  while  the  women  bore  children,  whom  they 
bught  to  speak  the  language  of  Attica  and  observe  the 
lanners  of  the  Athenians.  These  boys  refused  to  have  any 
3nimerce  with  the  sons  of  the  Felasgian  women;  and  if  a 
elasgian  boy  struck  one  of  their  number,  they  all  made 
Dmmon  cause,  and  joined  in  avenging  their  comrade ;  nay, 
ae  Greek  boys  even  set  up  a  claim  to  exercise  lordship  over 
ae  others,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  the  upper  hand.  When 
bese  things  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Felasgians,  they  took 
ounsel  together,  and,  on  considering  the  matter,  they  grew 
Tightened,  and  said  one  to  another,  "If  these  boys  even 
LOW  are  resolved  to  make  common  cause  against  the  sons  of 
»ur  lawful  wives,  and  seek  to  exercise  lordship  over  them, 
vhat  may  we  expect  when  they  grow  up  to  be  men  ?  "  Then 
t  seemed  good  to  the  Felasgians  to  kill  all  the  sons  of  the 
Utic  women;  which  they  did  accordingly,  and  at  the  same 
;ime  slew  likewise  their  mothers.  From  this  deed,  and  that 
:ormer  crime  of  the  Lemnian  women,  when  they  slew  their 
iiusbands  in  the  days  of  Thoas,*  it  has  come  to  be  usual 


incient  town ;  and  below  the  heights 
8  a  chnrch  built  ont  of  the  ruins 
)f  a  temple,  on  the  stones  of  which 
;he  name  of  Artemis  appears  (Leake, 
.  8.  c),  and  which,  in  all  probability, 
narks  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Diana 
Branronia  (Strab.  ix.  p.  579) ;  Flausan. 
^iii.  xlvi.  §  2)  whereat  the  festival 
lere  mentioned  was  held.  Tradition 
(aid  that  to  this  temple  was  brought 
,he  sacred  image  of  the  Tauric  Diana 
}y  Iphigenia  herself  (Pausan.  I.  xxxiii. 
^  1 ;  HI.  zri.  §  6),  and  that  Xerxes 
carried  the  statue  away  when  he  fled 
from  Attica.  Selencus  afterwards  re- 
uoved  it  from  Susa,  and  gare  it  to  the 
Laodioeans. 

The  Branronia  was  a  ircrrcri^plt  or 
festival  held  once  in  four  years,  where- 
in the  Attic  girls,  between  the  ages  of 
5ve  and  ten,  went  in  procession, 
Iressed  in  croous-ooloured  garments, 
to  the  sanctuary,  and  there  performed 
%  rite  wherein  they  imitated  bears. 

VOL.  m. 


No  Attic  woman  was  allowed  to  marry 
till  she  had  gone  through  this  cere- 
mony (compare  Suidasad  voc." Apuros  : 
Pollux,  viii.  9  ;  Arist.  Lys.  607,  ed. 
Bothe,  and  Schol.  ad  loc. ;  Etym.  Mag. 
ad  voc.  dcirarcuciy ;  Harpocrat.  ad  voo. 
ipKTtvaat ;  Hesych.  ad  voc.  Bpavpiii'ia, 
Ac.). 

*  The  tale  went  that  the  Sintian 
Lemnians,  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  island,  having  become  disgusted 
with  their  wives,  on  whom  Venus  had 
sent  a  curse,  married  Thracian  women 
from  the  continent.  Hereupon  their 
wives  formed  a  conspiracy,  and  mur. 
dered  their  fathers  and  their  husbands. 
Hypsipy]^  alone  had  compassion  on  her 
father  Thoas,  and  concealed  him.  Her 
fraud  was  afterwards  detected ;  Thoas 
was  killed,  and  Hypsipyl^  sold  into 
slavery  (cf.  ApoUod.  i.  ix.  17 ;  m.  vi. 
4;  ApoU.  Ehod.  i.  609-621;  Eonp. 
Hec.  887,  et  Schol.  ad  loc.). 

2  L 
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throughout  Greece  to  call  wicked    actions  by  the  osae  i 
"  Lemnian  deeds."  ^ 

139.  When  the  Pelasgians  had  thus  slain  thdr  ehilfei 
and  their  women,  the  earth  refused  to  bring  forth  iu  fri^ 
for  them,  and  their  wives  bore  fewer  children,  and  their  floeb 
and  herds  increased  more  slowly  than  before,  till  at  bet,  x? 
pressed  by  famine  and  bereavement,  thej  sent  men  to  D^ 
and  begged  the  god  to  tell  them  how  thej  might  obc&i: 
deliverance  from  their  sufferings.  The  Pythoness  answmi 
that  ''they  must  give  the  Athenians  whatever  satis&etu: 
they  might  demand."  Then  the  Pelasgians  went  to  IthcL* 
and  declared  their  wish  to  give  the  Athenians  satis&etiofi !? 
the  wrong  which  they  had  done  to  them.  So  the  A&enks 
had  a  couch  prepared  in  their  townhall,  and  adorned  it  vnl 
the  fairest  coverlets,  and  set  by  its  side  a  table  laden  in&  i- 
manner  of  good  things,  and  then  told  the  Pelasgians  thr 
must  deliver  up  their  country  to  them  in  a  similar  conditkc 
The  Pelasgians  answered  and  said,  '*  When  a  ship  comes  vk: 
a  north  wind  from  your  country  to  ours  in  a  single  day,  tbri: 
will  we  give  it  up  to  you."  This  they  said  because  they  kDfv 
that  what  they  required  was  impossible,  for  Attica  Ues  a  kc 
way  to  the  south  of  Lemnos.* 

140.  No  more  passed  at  that  time.  But  very  many  yesn 
afterwards,  when  the  Hellespontian  Chersonese  had  hee: 
brought  under  the  power  of  Athens,  Miltiades,  the  son  ^ 
Cimon,  sailed,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Etesian  winds, 
from  ElsBUS^  in  the  Chersonese  to  Lemnos,  and  called  on  tkt 


7  JSsohylas  had  obserred  before 
Herodotus,  cfirao'cy  ^4  ris  rh  itu^hw  aS 
Afifu^Unffi  irfifiasuf  (Choepb.  622). 

•  Lemnos  is  two  deg^rees  (nearly  140 
miles)  north  of  Attica.  An  Athenian 
trireme  might  possibly  have  performed 
this  distance  in  a  long  summer's  day, 
if  the  condition  "  with  a  north  wind  ** 
had  not  been  added.  The  rate  of 
motion  in  a  trireme  seems  to  have 
about  equalled  that  of  our  ordinary 
steamers.      (See  Smith's  Dictionary 


of  Antiquities,  p.  7S5,  B.  2nd  ed.) 

'  EI»U8  was  situated  at  or  near  'J» 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  as  is  po^ 
from  the  notices  in  Soylax  (P^pl  ^ 
68),  Pliny  (H.  N.  it.  11,  p.  209),  *ti 
Mela  (ii.  2).  According  to  Scymsai 
Chins  (1.  706)  it  was  a  colony  fxrxz 
Teos.  The  site  was  near  to  thftt  d 
the  first  European  castle  {KilidBahr\ 
a  little  to  the  north-east.  Some  niia« 
remain ;  but  they  are  not  extensi" 
(Chandler,  yol.  L  p.  18). 
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Pelasgians  to  quit  their  island,  reminding  them  of  the  pro- 
>hecy  which  they  had  supposed  it  impossible  to  fulfil.  The 
)eople  of  HephflBstia  obeyed  the  call ;  ^  but  they  of  Myrina,^ 
lot  acknowledging  the  Chersonese  to  be  any  part  of  Attica, 
refused,  and  were  besieged  and  brought  over  by  force.  Thus 
^as  Lemnos  gained  by  the  Athenians  and  Miltiades. 


>  By  a  felidtooB  emendation  of  a 
passage  quoted  by  Stephen  of  Byzan- 
tixun  from  the  Gluronioa  of  Charax,  we 
are  enabled  to  fill  up  this  history.  It 
appears  that  Myrina  was  reduced  first ; 
and  that  then  Hermon,  the  king  of 
HephsBstia,  fearing  a  similar  fate,  de- 
clared "  that  he  acknowledged  the  Pe- 
lasgio  promises,  and  gave  himself  up 
ont  of  good-will  to  the  Athenians." 
(Fr.  80.)  Other  writers  tell  us  that  a 
proTerb  arose  from  this  circumstance. 
To  "  make  a  yirtue  of  necessity,"  and 
giYe  as  a  favour  what  you  could  not 
keepi  was  called  *Epfi^yios  or  'Epn^ytMs 
XcCptt'  (See  Zenob.  Cent.  iii.  86; 
Saidae  ad.   voo.  'EpfA^y.  x^O     ^' 


Blakesley's  translation  of  the  passage 
of  Gharax  cannot  possibly  be  received. 
'  Lemnos  had  but  two  cities  of  any 
note,  HephsDstia  and  Myrina  (Hecat. 
Fr.  102 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  12,  p.  219 ; 
Ptolem.  Geograph.  iii.  13,  p.  93 ;  Etym. 
Magn.  ad  voc.  Mvpiwa).  Of  these, 
Myrina  was  on  the  coast,  HephsBstia 
inland  (Ptol.).  The  former  lay  on  the 
western,  the  latter  towards  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island  (ibid.).  It  was  said 
that  Mount  Athos  at  the  solstice  cast 
its  shadow  into  the  forum  of  Myrina 
(Plin.  1.  s.  c. ;  Apoll.  Ehod.  i.  601-604). 
The  site  is  probably  marked  by  the 
modem  Kastro,  which  is  now  the  chief 
town  in  the  island. 
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ESSAY  I. 


ON  THE  CIRCUMSTANCES  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  MARlTHOi 

1.  Diffionlties  in  the  desoriptioD  of  HerodotoB.  2.  Number  of  TenaaDsa^ 
3.  Numbers  of  the  Greeks.  4.  Proportion,  Ave  or  six  to  one.  5.  Less*' 
of  the  army  of  Datis,  and  disposition  of  the  ta-oops.  6.  Pbsitum  oocr>^ 
by  the  Greeks.  7.  Motives  inducing  the  Persians  to  delay  the  attict  ^ 
Closes  of  the  original  inaction  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  their  §abse^ 
change  of  tactics.  9.  Miltiades*  preparations  for  battle.  10.  Deicripw 
of  the  battle— re-embarkation  of  the  invading  army. 

1.  The  description  which  Herodotus  has  given  of  the  battle  *: 
Marathon  is  satisfactorj  to  few  modems.^  It  is  a  bold  and  gnpi' 
sketch ;  but  it  is  wanting  in  that  accuracy  of  detail,  and  in  tk« 
minnte  allusions  to  localities,  which  could  alone  have  enabled  tit 
ordinary,  or  even  the  military,  reader,  to  reproduce  in  imaginat^ 
the  struggle  as  it  actually  occurred.  Herodotus  omits  to  fnnBs; 
any  account  of  the  numbers  engaged  on  either  side ;  he  does  w* 
clearly  mark  the  position  of  either  army;  he  very  imperfeccj 
describes  the  disposition  which  the  GJreek  general  m&de  of  to  | 
troops,  and  takes  no  notice  at  all  (unless  incidentally)  of  thesis' 
position  made  by  the  Persian  leaders ;  above  all,  he  is  entiie, 
silent  on  the  subject  of  the  Persian  cavalry,  neither  telling  ns  ^^ 
part  they  took  in  the  action,  nor  offering  any  explanatioii  of  v^ 
apparent  absence  from  it.  Again,  he  gives  ns  no  8atisbct<sy 
account  of  the  motives  at  work  on  either  side ;  of  the  reasons  dei^ 
mining  both  parties  to  delay  so  long,  and  Miltiades  to  strike  whe  | 
he  did ;  nor  even  of  the  mode  in  which  the  two  armies  spen^  ^ 


^  Col.  Leake,  in  his  '  Demi  of  Attica' 
(Appendix,  No.  I.),  and  Mr.  Blakes- 
lej,  in  his  edition  of  Herodotos  (yoL 
ii.  pp.  172.180)  have  written  Essays 
upon  the  difficolties  whioh  beset  the 


description  of  onr  author.    ^'Tu  { 
remarks   on  the  defic5iOT<?*w  «  *•  1 
account  (Hist,  of  Greece,  ^^-^ 
465,  note). 
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interval.     l^\irtlier,  besidee  these  yarions  omissions,  there  are  certain 
inconsistencies  in  what  he  actoallj  relates  of  the  battle,  which  seem 
i>o  show  that  his  description  is  not  even  exact  and  correct  so  far  as 
it  goes,  bat  requires,  besides  amplification,  a  certain  degree  of  cor- 
rection.    Of  this  nature  is  the  statement  that  the  Persian  centre 
**^  broke  and  pursued  the  Greeks  into  the  inner  country ;  "*  to  which 
tliere  are  two  important  objections — first,  the  smallness  of  the  Greek 
loss,  which  is  incompatible  with  such  a  rout  of  their  troops ;  and 
secondly,  the  subsequent  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Grreek 
^ngs.     The  existence  of    these  and  similar  difficulties  seems  to 
constitute  a  call  for  some  more  sustained  consideration  of  the  battle 
and  its  circumstances  than  the  exigencies  of  a  running  comment 
allow.   It  is  therefore  proposed  to  demote  a  few  consecutive  pages  to 
the  elucidation  of  this  subject  in  the  present  Essay. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  troops  engaged  on  the  side  of 
the  Persians,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  long  foot-note  on  ch.  117. 
The  total  strength  of  the  expedition  is  there  estimated  at  210,000, 
a  number  which  has  in  its  favour  the  authority  of  a  tolerable  his- 
torian,' and  the  fact  that  it  is  the  lowest  estimate  which  has  come 
down  to   us  from   any  ancient  writer.     This  number  somewhat 
exceeds  the  calculation  of  Colonel  Leake,^  who  supposes  the  cavalry 
to  have  been  7000  instead  of  10,000,*  and  the  crews  of  the  horse- 
transports   20,000  instead  of  40,000,*  while  he  omits  the   Greek 
auxiliaries  altogether.     It  is  of  course  impossible  to  arrive  at  accu- 
racy on  a  point  where  details  are  for  the  most  part  wanting,  and 
where  there  is  so  much  conflict  of  authority.     Perhaps  the  whole 
that  we  have  any  right  to  conclude  from  our  materials  is,  that  the 
fleet  conveyed  to  the  shores  of  Attica  about  200,000  men — but 


*  Herod,  yi.  118.  ^^orrcs  491wkop 
is  T^r  fi9<r6yataaf. 

'  Cornelias  Nepos  (see  his  Miltiadee, 
0.6). 

*  Demi  of  Attica,  Appendix  L,  p. 
220.  Col.  Leake's  niimbers  are  as 
follows : — 

RegulAT  infantiy,  60  in  each  of  the  )  _  i^v^ 

5)0  triremes j  ^"^ 

Cftvaliy  (3500  moonted,  with  3600  i    ,  ^^^ 

attendants) )     • 

Bowers  of  600  triremes,  who  were  j  ^  ^^ 

also  archers  on  shore {     * 

Seamen  of  the  triremes  (50  to  each)    30,000 
Seamen  of  the  cavalry  transporte  )  ^^  ^w^. 

(esUmMed  at  800)      j  ^.wu 

1T7,000 


•  This  reduction  is  purely  con- 
jectural. I  have  not  thought  m3r8elf 
at  liberty  to  depart  from  the  state« 
ment  of  Nepos. 

*  Col.  Leake's  numbers  here  do  not 
accord  very  well  with  one  another. 
The  crew  of  a  horse^transport  must 
be  reckoned  at  66  men  and  \  (!)  for 
800  transports  to  give  20,000  seamen } 
and  the  horse-conveying  power  of  a 
transport  must  be  reckoned  at  11 
horses  and  }  (!)  for  35(X)  horses  to 
need  800  transports.  I  suppose  10,000 
horses,  25  in  a  transport}  therefore 
400  transports  and  100  men  to  each. 
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whetber  some  thousaiids  more  or  some  tiionsands  fewra*  we 
pay. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is,  how  manj'  of  the  2»J(l(M.' 
took  part  in  the  battle  P    Col.  Leake  proposes  a  deduction  of  seozh 
one-fourth  of  the  '*  nominal  strength "  on    acconzit  of  *^  wisei  d 
complement  at  the  outset,  desertion,  sickness,  accidents  to  skipa 
disabled  horses,  and  garrisons  at  places  on  the  waj^."  ^     Bat  Eero- 
dotus  appears  to  regard  the  armament  as  increased  rather  &£ 
diminished  on  its  way  from  Asia.     No  garrisons  are  said  to  hi^ 
been  left  in  the  islands,  while  troops  were  taken  from  each,*  pn^ 
bablj  at  least  enough  to  balance  the  losses  from  other  causes,    h  tf 
however  far  from  probable  that  the  whole  200,000  were  engaged  ii 
the  battle.     Herodotus  relates  that  Hippias  **  anchored  the  fleet  d 
Marathon  "  at  the  time  of  the  disembarkation ;  ^  and  the  ciras- 
stances  of  the  re-embarkation  seem  to  show  that  the  ships  were  kc^ 
riding  on  their  anchors,  and  ready  for  sea  to  the  last.     This  woiM 
have  inyolved  the  detention  in  the  fleet  of  at  least  one-half  of  titf 
crews,  say  80,000  men,  whereby  the  men  landed  would  be  redwsd 
to  120,000.      It  is  further  doubtful  (as  has  been  already  noticed 
more  than  once)  whether  the  cavalry  were  present  in  the  battle :  tf 
they  were  absent,  the  actual  combatants  would  not  hare  exceeded 
110,000,  of  whom  scarcely  more  than  30,000  could  have  been  heafr- 
armed. ^® 

3.  On  the  side  of  the  Greeks  the  number  engaged  was  probaUr 
about  20,000.  The  earliest  estimates  of  their  force  that  we  find  aw 
those  of  two  Latin  writers  of  the  Augustan  age,  Trogns  Pompeins 
and  Cornelius  Nepos.  The  former  (whose  work  was  epitomised  by 
Justin)  spoke  of  the  Athenians  as  10,000,  and  the  Plataoans  as  1000;^ 
the  latter  agreed  as  to  the  Plataaans,  but  reduced  the  number  of  the 


7  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  221. 

»  Herod,  vi.  99. 

*  Ibid.  oh.  107.  This  was  a  pre. 
oantionarj  measare,  in  case  a  rapid 
re-embarkation  shonld  be  necessary. 
The  common  practice  was  to  draw  np 
the  vessels  on  the  beach. 

^®  The  triremes  in  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes  carried  only  80  men-at-arms 
each  (infra,  vii  184).  If  this  was  the 
complement  in  the  fleet  of  Datis,  his 
heavy-armed  would  have  been  bnt 
18,000.  As,  however,  the  fleet  of 
Datis  was  specially  intended  for  the 


conveyance  of  troops,  whereas  that  d 
Xerxes  merely  accompanied  his  army, 
it  mnst  be  supposed  that  tiie  namhcr 
of  soldiers  on  board  each  trireme  was 
greater.  We  find  the  Chiana  with  40 
soldiers  on  board  their  vessels  at  the 
battle  of  Lad^  (supra,  oh.  15),  and  tba 
Greeks  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  have 
sometimes  as  many  as  60  (Thncyd.  i 
61 ;  iv.  129).  We  may  snppose  tint 
Datis  would  embark  at  least  this  dud- 
ber.  (See  Leake's  Demi,  pp.  218, 219^ 
where  this  point  is  vrell  aroiied.) 
»  Justin,  ii.  9. 
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I    Athenians  to  9000.^     This  latter  view  is  confirmed  by  Pansanias  " 

and  Plutarch,'^  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  that  which  pos- 

'    sesses  far  the  greatest  weight  of  anthority.     It  cannot,  however,  be 

accepted  without  one  important  correction.     The  light-armed  must 

have  been  omitted  from  the  calculation.     This  is  distinctly  evident 

in  the  case  of  the  Plataaans,  and  highly  probable  in  that  of  the 

Athenians.     The  former,  who  came  **  in  full  force  *'  (irai^ficO  to 

Marathon,^*  cannot  have  furnished  only  1000  men,  since  at  Plataea, 

after  their  losses  in  the  war  and  the  destruction  of  their  city  by 

Xerxes,**  they  were  able  to  furnish  1200.*'    The  latter  can  scarcely 

be  supposed  to  have  sent  to  Marathon,  when  their  very  existence 

was  at  stake,  no  more  than  9000  men,  seeing  that  to  the  general 

rendezvous  at  Plataea  they  could  send  16,000,^^  while  they  had  at  the 

same  time  a  large  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Asia,**  which  must  have 

absorbed  10,000  or  15,000  more.     It  is  evident  from  the  enrolment 

of  slaves  before  Marathon — for  the  first  time  according  to  Pausa- 

nias  * — that  every  effort  was  made,  and  as  large  an  army  levied  as 

possible.     The  conjecture,  therefore,*  that  the  heavy-armed  alone 

are  reckoned  in  the  estimates  of  Trogus  and  Nepos,  is  thoroughly 

entitled  to  acceptance ;  and  we  must  add  to  the  numbers  reported 

by  them  a  further  estimate  for  the  light-armed  on  the  Greek  side. 

Now  the  rule  observed  at  this  period  with  regard  to  the  proportion 

of  light  to  heavy-armed  in  a  Ghreek  army  was,  that  the  two  should 

be  equal  in  number ;  *  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there 

was  any  departure  from  the  rule  on  this  occasion.     We  thus  obtain 

18,000  for  the  probable  number  of  the  Athenian  and   2000  for 

that  of  the  Plateean  contingent ;  or  20,000  for  the  whole  number 

engaged. 

4.  A  comparison  of  the  results  now  obtained  wiHl  show  that  the 
disproportion  between  the  two  armies  was  &r  less  than  has  gene- 
rally been  imagined.^    The  Persian  combatants  were  to  the  Cbeek 


"  Com.  Nep.  Vit  MUt.  c.  6. 

"  PanBan.  x.  xx.  §  2. 

"  Rat.  PtaaU.  ii.  p.  806. 

»  Herod,  vi.  108.      »•  Ibid.  viii.  60. 

>7Ibid.  iz.  28,  29.  Six  hundred 
light^unned  and  six  hundred  heavy- 
armed. 

*"  Ibid.  Sight  thousand  of  each 
deBcription. 

**  Ibid.  ohfl.  90  et  seqq. 

^  Paosan.  i.  xxxii  §  8. 


'  See  Col.  Leake's  Essay  (Demi  of 
Attica,  p.  222),  and  Thirlwall's  Hist,  of 
Greece,  toI.  ii  p.  242. 

*  Of.  Herod,  ix.  29. 

*  Plato  says  that  the  Greeks  at  Ma. 
rathon  "  chastised  the  insolence  of  aU 
Aaia."  (SXirs  rj}s  *KffUs,  Menex.  p.  191, 
ed.  Tanchn.) .  Cornelias  Nepos  observes 
— "  NoUa  anqaam  tarn  exigaa  manas 
tantae  opes  prostrarit "  (Milt.  o.  6). 
Even   CoL   Leake  calls  the  victory 
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as  five  to  one,  or  possibly  as  six  to  one.  This  was  about  ike  pi^- 
tion  between  the  combatants  at  Platesa  ;  *  and  victories  hare  <fei 
been  gained  against  eqnal  or  greater  odds,  both  in  ancient  andmodm 
times.^  It  is  enough  to  mention  the  battle  of  Morgarteo^v^ 
has  been  called  "  the  Swiss  Marathon,"  where  1600  moantiiBees 
of  Schwytz,  Uri,  and  Unterwald,  utterly  defeated  and  oveidiret  & 
army  of  20,000  Austrians.* 

5.  The  Persians,  we  are  told,  selected  the  plain  of  Maratk&^ar 
rather  Hippias,  their  guide,  selected  it  for  them,  on  acoount  of  m 
fitness  for  the  movements  of  cavalryJ  Col.  Leake  has  pemaAfii 
that  the  appearance  of  the  plain  is  somewhat  deceptive  in  tbs 
respect.^  With  .an  average  depth  of  two  miles  between  ihd  den 
and  the  foot  of  the  hills,  it  has  an  apparerU  width  of  about  six  miia 
between  the  ranges  of  Dhrakanera  and  Argaliki ;  bnt  the  marskeai: 
either  extremity  of  the  plain  practically  contract  it  as  a  batd&-fi^ 
and  leave  in  one  place  a  width  of  only  two  miles^  or  two  mile*  td 
a  half,  suitable  for  military  evolutions  or  for  encampment  1^ 
Persians  probably  landed  upon  the  entire  range  of  low  coagt,  tkr 
length  of  which  is  above  six  miles,^  and  anchored  their  ships  oS  tae 
shore  in  a  single  line,^  extending  to  at  least  this  distance.  The: 
landing  was  unmolested ;  and  they  would  easily  place  on  shore,  is 


"  the  most  remarkable  for  the  dispro- 
portion of  the  parties  engaged  that 
history  has  recorded'*  (Demi  of  Attica, 
p.  100). 

*  The  Persian  army  at  Plataea  is 
reckoned  at  350,000,  not  including 
the  cavalry  (infra,  ix.  32,  ad  fin.). 
The  Greeks  by  whom  they  were  de- 
feated consisted  of  the  Spartans,  who 
with  their  Helots  were  50,000,  the 
Tegeans,  who  were  8000,  and  the 
Athenians,  who  were  16,000— in  all 
69,000. 

*  At  Arbela  the  Persians  exceeded 
a  million,  according  to  Arrian  (Exped. 
Alex.  ii.  8),  while  the  whole  army  of 
Alexander  was  only  47,000  (ibid.  c. 
12) — a  proportion  of  above  25  to  1. 

'  See  Bossell's  Modem  Europe,  vol. 
i.  p.  467. 

^  Herod,  vi.  102. 

^  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  209.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  Scholiast  on  Plato 
describes  Marathon  as  a  place  "  very 
unfit  for  the  erolationB  of  cavalry.^' 


It  is,  he  saya,  r^  ^^•^  "^X^ 
9v<rtwwairTos,  ^fw  ip ^mvrfV^t^ 
Tfydyvt  Ai^MW  (SchoL  ad  PlacMoei 
10). 

•  This  is  evident  from  the  Jfapi 
In  Walpole's  Turkey  the  low  beads 
said  to  extend  for  "  upwards  of  ««» 
miles"  (p.  325). 

»  Mr.  Blakesley  Buppoees  the  tW 
to  have  occupied  two  miU$  only  <rf  tk 
coast  (Excursus  on  Book  vi  p.  ITSj; 
and  CoL  Leake  suggeete  Uiat  "ok 
rank  of  the  ships  only  was  upon  tbe 
beach,  and  that  the  others  weie  w- 
chored  behind  them  "  (Demi,  p.  2W, 
note).  But  there  seems  *<>  be  » 
reason  why  the  disembarkatioo  sbom 
not  have  taken  place  along  the  wbok 
line  of  coast  from  the  foot  of  Bn 
lessus  (Argalikt)  to  the  wait  lake  d 
Dhrakonera,  In  that  case  a  «ngw 
line  would  have  sufficed  for  the  whcie 
fieet,  even  if  we  reckon  it  ^^  ^^ 
vessels  (600  triremes  and  400  hone- 
transports). 
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the  course  of  a  few  hours,  the  whole  army  with  which  they  meaut 
to  engage,  hoth  horse  ^  and  foot.     Advancing  inland,  they  discovered 
the  existence  of  the  two  marshes,  which  obHged  them  to  contract 
their  front,  bnt  they  would  still  have  found,  after  passing  the  nar- 
rowest point,  a  space  of  nearly  three  miles  in  width,  perfectly  fit  for 
a  camping-ground,  between  the  small  marsh  (6  on  the  plan)  and  the 
great  marsh  (8  on  ditto)  or  between  the  former  and  the  foot  of 
Mount  Kordhi,     Their  front  being  thus  placed  at  an  average  distance 
of  about  three  quarters  of  a  mUe  from  the  sea,  sufficient  room  was 
obtained  for  the  tents  and  pickets  of  100,000  or  120,000  men.     The 
heavy-armed,  30,000  in  number,  were  probably  arranged  nearest 
the  enemy,  and  must  have  been  drawn  up  about  four  deep  at  the 
time  of  the  engagement.'    The  Persians  and  Sac®  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  line,  which  is  the  usual  post  of  honour  in  oriental 
armies — ^the  loss  warlike  auxiharies  were  disposed  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left.     The  light-armed  were  undoubtedly  arranged  according 
to  the  usual  Persian  practice,  behind  the  heavy-armed,  and  shot 
their  arrows  over  their  heads.*    With  regard  to  the  cavalry,  it  was 
probably  designed  to  be  disposed  upon  the  wings,^  and  here  it  may 
have  had  its  station  origini^ly  ;  but  the  silence  of  Herodotus  as  to 
any  part  which  it  took  in  the  battle,  together  with  the  explanation 
offered  by  Suidas  of  the  Athenian  proverb  x«f>i*  finr€<j,  seems  to 
show  that  when  the  engagement  took  place  it  was  away  from  the 


'  Mr.  Blakesley  BnppoBes  that  the 
horse  were  never  lazuled  at  all  (Ex- 
cursus,  p.  174),  but  remained  in 
Enboea.  He  thinks  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  landing  horses  in  face  of  an 
enemj  caused  them  to  be  left  behind 
at  the  fii'st,  and  that  the  intention  was 
to  send  for  them  when  the  Athenians 
eyacoated  their  position,  and  left  the 
road  open  which  led  into  the  plain  of 
Athens.  Bnt  Marathon  had  been  se- 
lected as  the  point  of  debarkation 
precisely  because  it  was  thought  that 
the  horse  oould  act  with  peculiar 
effect  there;  and  eren  if  originally 
there  had  been  a  hesitation  about 
landing  them,  yet,  when  the  Persians 
were  for  above  a  week  in  full  posses, 
sion  of  the  whole  line  of  coast,  the 
difficulty  must  have  vanished,  and  the 
horse  would  have  been  sent  for.  My 
own  belief  is,  that  they  were  brought 


with  the  other  troops  and  disembarked 
at  once. 

'  By  the  nature  of  the  ground  it  is 
evident  that  the  Persian  fVont  had  an 
extension  of  nearly  three  miles.  Al- 
lowing two  feet  to  a  man,  it  would 
require  a  line  of  7920  men  to  fill  this 
space.  Thirty  thousand  might  thus, 
by  a  very  shght  expansion  of  the 
ranks,  have  been  ranged  in  the  space 
four  deep.  According  to  Xenophon 
this  was  the  regular  depth  of  the 
Persian  phalanx  (Cyr<^.  ti.  iii.  §  24). 

*  Aristophanes  notices  the  dense 
flights  of  the  Persian  arrows  on  this 
occasion    (Vesp.    1049:    Ihrh    8i    rS»¥ 

Xenophon  (1.  s.  c.)  shows  their  posi> 
tion  in  the  rear  of  the  heavy-armed. 

*  As  at  Arbela  (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex, 
iii.  11)  and  elsewhere. 
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field,  either  procuring  forage  or  employed  on  some  special  tem 
Col.  Leake  supposes  that,  as  the  Persians  were  cramped  for  wa. 
the  cavalry  was  sent  away  at  the  first  to  "  some  neighbouring  jfea" 
where  it  had  orders  to  remain  "  motionless  in  its  cantonmaife.'^ 
But  it  is  perhaps  more  probable  that  the  absence  was  tempers 
and  (so  to  speak)  accidental.     For  the  Persians  to  have  amtaw 
permanently  that  arm  to  which  they  mainl j  trusted  for  succos,  m 
on  account  of  which  they  had  chosen  Marathon  for  tiieir  hs^ 
place,  would  have  been  absolute  madness.     But  if  forage  faikd-aai 
in  the  course  of  seven  or  eight  days  the  reqnirements  of  It'.'." 
horse  may  easily  have  exhausted  the  crops  standing  in  tiic  M» 
thonian  plain  on  the  arrival  of  the  expedition — it  might  be  neceea? 
to  send  them  temporarily  into  neighbouring  plains  or  TiDcp  * 
supply  themselves.     The  long  inaction  of  the  Gh^eks  wonld  kn 
seemed  to  make  the  risk  less,  as  it  might  have  appeared  to  D& 
that  the  enemy  was  determined  to  remain  wholly  on  the  deieBSR 
6.  The  Greeks  on  their  part  seem  to  have  been  originABj  (inr. 
up  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  Vrand,  which  is  with  good  re«a 
believed  to  represent  the  ancient  Marathon.     They  here  blocked  o 
the  direct  road  to  Athens,  which  lay  through  the  pass  of  Sia^- 
into  the  valley  of  the  Cephissus,  while  at  the  same  time  they  w» 
in  a  position  to  defend  the  two  other  routes   bj  which  tbe  ctp-a 
might  have  been  threatened.     The  Persians  might  have  marebfid  c 
the  valley  of  the  Marathona^  through  the  modem  village  of  '^ 
name  and  CEnoe  {In6%),  but  the  Greeks  could  then  havem^thasK 
Stamdta,  if  they  attempted  to  pass  between  that  place  and  !«?*.  ^ 
at  Deceleia,  if  they  tried  to  reach  Athens  hy  way  of  ^^  f^ 
northern  road  which  connected  the  capital  with  Oropus.    Or»g^ 
the  Persians  might  have  defiled  to  the  left,  and  have  proceeded  t^ 
pass  over  the  low  spur  from  Mount  Brilessus  {ArgalVd)  wiucb  sliis 
in  the  Marathonian  plain  on  the  south,  along  the  road  whicblwv 
Athens  by  Pall6n6  and  the  valley  of  the  Ilissus ; «  but  in  M^\ 
they  would  have  laid  open  their  flank — and  not  only  so,  but  tii^ 
right  flank,  which  the  shield  did  not  cover — ^to  an  attack  fnoffl^j 
Greeks,*  and  would  have  risked  the  separation  of  their  force  c* 


<  Demi  of  Attica,  pp.  215,  216. 

7  By  the  road  marked  cc  in  the  plan, 
p.  479. 

^  By  the  road  marked  oa.  This  was 
eyidently  the  rente  followed  by  Pisis- 
tratos    in   his    march   npon  Athens 


(snpra,  L  62). 
•This  point 


"This  point  is  well  put  ^J, 
Blakesley  (Excnrs.  p.  175)/  ^^ 
writer  (so  far  as  I  know)  ww  | 
noticed  it. 
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t-wo  bodies.  At  Vrand  alone — in  the  central  valley  of  the  three — 
could  a  watch  be  kept  upon  all  three  routes :  and  here  therefore  the 
Gh*eeks  posted  themselves.  The  position  was  one  of  great  strength. 
Tbe  valley  of  Vrand  is  at  its  entrance  less  than  a  mile  in  width ;  so 
tbat,  allowing  two  feet  to  a  man,  the  Greek  army  might  have  been 
drawn  up  entirely  across  it,  maintaining  throughout  a  uniform  depth 
of  eight.*  The  right  would  rest  upon  the  hill  of  Argalikiy  which  is 
lofty  and  covered  with  pines ;  *  the  left  upon  Mount  Kotroni,  which 
is  barren  and  less  elevated,  but  peculiarly  rugged  and  difficult  of 
access.'  The  Greeks  were  thus  protected  from  what  they  prin- 
cipally feared — the  attacks  of  cavalry  upon  their  flanks ;  and  they 
may  even  have  taken  steps  to  diminish  the  danger  of  such  attacks 
in  front,  by  felling  trees  and  strewing  them  over  the  entrance  of  the 
valley.* 

7.  The  Greek  commanders,  no  doubt,  expected  to  be  at  once 
attacked  in  their  position,  which  they  were  prepared  to  defend  as 
the  Peloponnesians  afterwards  defended  ThermopylflB.  But  the 
tactics  of  the  Persians  at  this  time  were  different.  They  had  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  Eretria  by  internal  treachery  with  little  loss  to 
themselves,^  and  were  resolved  to  play  the  same  game  in  Attica. 
They  had  probably  no  fear  of  the  result  of  a  battle,  but  felt  they 
would  please  their  master  better  if  they  accomplished  the  objects  of 
the  expedition  without  the  effusion  of  blood.  We  may  also  give 
Hippias  credit  for  a  real  wish  to  avoid  the  slaughter  of  his  country- 
men, like  that  which  actuated  Pisistratus  nearly  fifty  years  pre- 
viously.^  Accordingly,  negotiations  were  set  on  foot  with  the 
partisans  of  the  exiled  family  at  Athens,  and  perhaps  in  other  parts 
of  Attica,^  from  which  great  things  were  expected :  and  in  the  mean 
time  hostilities  were  suspended,  and  no  attempt  made  even  to  molest 
the  army  in  its  position.  Col.  Leake  has  expressed  surprise  that, 
during  the  period  which  intervened  between  the  landing  of  the 
Persians  and  the  battle,  they  did  not  "  spread  on  every  side,  occupy 
all  the  hills  around  the  plain,  and  annoy  the  Greeks  by  attacks, 
especially  from  their  archers,  upon  the  flanks  and  rear."  ®    This 


This  was  the  depth  which  the 
Greeks  oommonlj  preferred  (see  Diet, 
of  Antiq.  ad  too.  exskcitus,  p.  484). 

'  Leake's  Demi,  p.  79. 

*  Ibid.,  and  compare  p.  211. 

^  Coni.  Nep.  Milt.  o.  6.  Frontiniis 
relates  (Strateg.  ii.  2)  that  Cleomenes 


had  used  this  mode  of  obstructing 
cavalry  in  his  war  with  Hippias 
(snpra,  r.  64). 

»  Herod,  ri.  101. 

«  Herod,  i.  63. 

'  See  Blakesley's  Excnrsas,  p.  176. 

>  Demi,  p.  215. 
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would  no  doubt  have  been  the  conduct  of  an  enemy  anxiotiatopi 
n[iatters  to  extremities ;  but  if  the  Persian  commanders  bped  ^ 
obtain  the  submission  of  Athens  itself  without  a  battie,  it  wosk 
have  been  natural  for  them  to  avoid  movements  the  effect  of  ifeii 
might  probably  have  been  to  bring  on  a  general  engagement  Tk 
therefore  remained  within  their  lines,  waiting  to  hear,  ether  tk 
Athens  was  ready  to  make  submission,  or  at  least  thata  dvilwt! 
was  begun  there,  which  could  not  but  have  soon  extended  to  tk 
camp,  and  would  then  have  broken  up  the  Greek  army.' 

8.  The  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  scarcely  needs  to '» 
accounted  for.  Being  in  their  own  country,  strongly  posted,  r^ 
abundant  supplies  at  hand,  excellently  placed  for  the  d^ence  ^ 
their  capital,  and  looking  for  the  arrival  within  a  short  time  ' 
important  reinforcements,  they  had  every  strategic  reason  to  reoc 
quiet,  at  least  until  the  Spartans  should  come  to  their  assistwice. 

Delay  was  sure  to  injure  the  Persians  in  many  ways.  Theyvoei' 
suffer  from  their  close  packing,  from  t^e  vicinity  of  the  mmss 
even  from  mere  change  of  climate.  Their  stock  of  provisioiffl,  iw* 
over,  could  not  but  have  been  in  time  exhausted,  in  which  case  fe? 
would  have  had  to  re-embark  without  striking  a  blow,  or  to  bsfs 
undertaken  the  perilous  task  of  assaulting  the  Greek  position.  i> 
most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  whole  struggle  isjtbattt 
Greeks  should  have  assumed  the  ofEensive,  especially  at  the  "S? 
they  did,  when  the  arrival  of  the  Spartans  might  almost  hoanj 
expected.  Two  causes  seem  to  have  combined  to  produce  w 
sudden  change  in  the  Greek  tactics.  The  first  is  that  mentioned  bj 
Herodotus  ^ — the  danger  of  an  explosion  at  home.  Miltoad©  ^ 
as  well  aware  as  Datis  or  Hippiasthat  public  opinion  at  Athens'* 
in  an  unsettled  state — that  there  were  still  many  in  the  town  « 
"  loved  tyranny  better  than  freedom."  »  This  circumstance  ni»<J^" 
highly  desirable  that  a  battle  should  be  fought  soon  ;  and,  if  ^ 
had  actually  come  to  a  crisis  at  Athens,  there  would  ha^  ^ 


•  This  view  rests  chiefly  on  Herod, 
vi  109.  It  receives  some  support 
from  the  story  of  the  shield  (ibid.  chs. 
121-124),  which  cannot  have  been 
without  a  foundation. 

*  When  the  Athenians  first  took  up 
their  position  at  Marathon  they  would 
hare  expected  aid  from  Sparta  in 
about  five  days.  When,  about  the 
time  at  which  they  had  looked  for 


this  Buocour  to  arrive,  ^  f^ 
reached  them  that  Sparta  irouW»* 
move  till  the  fuU  moon,  they  foas. 
that  they  would  have  to  ynut  iJ^^ 
six  days  more.  Only  etetwi  <»^ 
seem  to  have  intervened  het^6|^ 
march  of  the  Athenians  to  ^^^rfi 
and  the  actual  arriral  on  the  fie»  ^ 
the  2000  Spartans,  .  ^ 

8  Herod,  vi.  109.         »Ibi<lx.» 
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nothing  snrprising  in  tlie  fact  of  the  Ghreeks  attacking.     Bat  this 
does  not  appear  to  have  heen  the  case.     At  least  we  hear  of  nothing 
more  than  the  general  danger  which  was  fnlly  known  to  Miltiades 
ten  days  earlier.^    The  question  therefore  arises,  why  did  Miltiades, 
after  remaining  on  the  defensive  so  long,  suddenly  change  his  tactics 
and  make  the  assault  ?    Why,  especially,  did  he  do  so  when  he 
mnst  have  known  that  the  Spartans  were  on  their  road,  and  would 
probably  arrive  within  a  day  or  two  ?    The  fact  mentioned  by 
Snidas,  and  negatively  confirmed  by  Herodotus,   of   the  casual 
absence  of  the  Persian  horse  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  exactly  answers 
this  question,  and  removes  the  difficulty.     If  the  Persians,  finding 
that  forage  grew  scarce,  and  was  not  to  be  had  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  at  the  saine  time  despising  their  enemy's  in- 
action, and  believing  that  he  would  never  venture  on  attacking 
them,  sent  their  horse  on  this  day  to  forage  for  themselves  in  the 
plain  of  Tricorythus,  or  the  valleys  which  open  out  of  it ;  and  if  this 
movement  was  observed  by  the  Greeks  or  reported  to  them  by 
the  lonians ;  ^  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  Miltiades  should 


*  Mr.  Blakeeley  supposes  that  the 
battle  was  fought  on  the  fifth  day  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Athenians  at  Mara, 
thon  (Excursus,  p.  177).  He  corrects, 
very  properly,  Mr.  Grote*s  mistake 
in  assuming  that  the  nine  other 
g^erals  all  resigned  their  command 
to  Miltiades,  and  points  ont  (what  is 
ondoabtedly  trae)  that  Herodotos 
only  speaks  of  snch  a  surrender  on  the 
part  of  four  out  of  the  nine  (cf .  Herod, 
▼i.  110).  But  he  improperly  oon. 
eludes  from  this  that  the  battle  was 
fought  "on  the  fifth  day."  Herodo- 
tus does  not  say  so.  He  merely 
says  negatively  that  Miltiades  did 
not  fight  on  any  of  the  days  conceded 
to  him,  but  waited  for  his  own  turn. 
He  does  not  say  that  the  conceded 
days  were  consecutive,  and  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  it  would  just  happen 
that  the  four  generals  who  gave  up 
their  turns  should  have  had  the  right 
of  command  on  four  following  days. 
We  cannot  really  gather  from  this 
part  of  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  on 
which  day  he  considers  the  battle  to 
have  been  fought.  We  can,  however, 
do  80  from  other  parts  of  his  narra- 


tive. Herodotus  tells  us  that  Phi- 
dippides  was  sent  off  to  Sparta  before 
the  generals  left  the  city— doubtless 
on  the  morning  of  the  same  day.  He 
arrived  at  Sparta  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  following.  That  was  the 
ninth  of  the  current  Spartan  month, 
six  days  before  the  full  moon,  which 
fell  on  the  15th.  The  Spartans 
marched  out  on  the  day  after  the  full 
moon — i.e.,  on  the  16th;  and  they 
arrived  at  Athens  late  on  the  third 
day,  which  was  tho  18th.  This, 
according  to  Plato  (Leg.  iii.  p.  104, 
ed.  Tauchn.),  was  the  day  after  the 
battle,  which  was  consequently  fought 
on  the  17th  of  the  Spartan  month,  the 
tenth  day  after  Phidippides  started 
for  Sparta  and  the  Athenians  marched 
to  Marathon.  Herodotus  confirms  the 
fact  of  the  Spartans  arriving  at  this 
time,  by  making  them  proceed  to  Ma- 
rathon, and  there  view  the  Persian 
dead,  which  would  certainly  not  have 
been  left  unbnried  longer  than  neces- 
sary, and  would  probably  have  been 
all  interred  by  the  end  of  the  second 
day  after  the  battle. 
*  As  Snidas  says. 
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promptly  take  advantage  of  the  capital  error  of  bis  antagon^ai 
march  npon  him  before  it  could  be  rectified.  His  knowledge  ^^ 
Persian  warfare  made  him  confident  that  in  the  absence  d  tk 
cavalry  he  conld  lead  his  Greeks  to  an  assured  victoiy ;  tndk  v 
not  have  been  sorry  to  obtain  for  bis  own  state  the  wbok  Itesai 
which  a  few  days  later  mnst  have  been  shared  with  SpaitL 

9.  Miltiades  had  probably  long  determined  on  the  modeinvtea 
he  wonld  attack  if  he  shonld  be  compelled  to  do  so,  or  shoold  hL 
a  fitting  opportunity.  As  he  mnst  necessarily  in  that  case  adnae» 
into  the  plain,  he  had  resolved,  in  order  not  to  be  oatfanfadt 
extend  his  line  till  it  equalled,  or  nearly  equalled,  that  of  the  Pe- 
sians :  and  as  even  this  arrangement  wonld  not,  under  ihs  ps 
disparity  of  numbers,  offer  complete  secnrity,  he  had  d^cnniMi 
further  to  give  his  wings  a  strength  which  wordd  oblige  him  seno^j 
to  weaken  his  centre.  A  great  boldness  and  originality  is  tnon^ 
in  this  handling  of  the  troops  under  him.  Hitherto  Qre^  twoe 
had  been  of  the  simplest  kind :  they  fought  in  phalanx  order,  »tt 
a  uniform  depth  throughout,  rarely  fallings  short  of  eight  M> 
tiades  suddenly  conceived  the  idea  of  venturing,  against  Pasei 
to  bring  his  troops  into  line.  If  he  maintained  on  the  wings  f<ff  «r 
distance,  a  depth  (say)  of  four  files,  a  considerable  portion  d  » 
centre  must  have  consisted  of  a  single  line  of  Hoplites.*  Bdici 
these  he  may  have  placed  a  second,  and  possibly  a  third  line  of  I^ 
armed ;  but  these  would  be  rather  for  appearance  than  for  strenp 
and  would  have  been  no  match  for  Persians  and  Sac®.  i 

10.  Having  made  this  disposition  of  his  troops  as  rapidly  as  p*  | 
sible,  but  assuredly  not  without  attracting  the  attention  d  ttfi 
Persians  and  placing  them  to  some  extent  upon  their  guard,'  JEfr 


'  It  has  been  observed  that  the  Per- 
sian front  mnst  have  had  an  extension 
of  nearly  three  miles  (snpra,  §  6, 
note  '))  which  wonld  require,  at  two 
feet  to  the  man,  a  front  line  of  nearly 
8000  men.  If  we  allow  the  Greek, 
with  his  larger  shield,  his  larger  and 
heavier  weapons,  and  his  greater  self- 
reliance,  a  space  of  three  feet,  still, 
for  a  length  of  three  miles,  a  line  of 
6280  men  is  requisite.  The  Greek 
heavy  .armed  were  bnt  10,000.  Sap< 
posing  then  the  wings,  for  the  space 
even  of  200  yards,  to  have  had  a 
depth  of  four  files,  it  would  follow 


that  above  one-fourth  of  the  o^ 
had  but  a  single  line  of  ^^^-^ 
7  Professor  Creaay  supposeftt**' 
charge  took  the  Persians  by  snrpo* 
He  imagines  that  the  cavalry  »« 
present,  but  had  not  time  to  jrep^ 
their  horses  and  mount  bdoti  vn 
Greeks  closed  with  the  Pereian  l^ 
(Fifteen  Decisive  Battles,  Uv^ 
Mr.  Blakesley  aUo  regards  the  cta^ 
as  a  complete  surprise,  assnnung  t** 
the  Greeks  had  descended  into  f** 
plain,  and  drawn  out  in  line  op|*^ 
the  Persians,  on  every  preTio«*»J 
(Excursus,  p.  177). 
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lea  sacrificed,  and  then  gave  the  signal  for  an  advance.     The  two 
rmies  urere  posted  nearly  a  mile  apart,  and  this  space  the  Ghreeks 
re  said  to  have  passed  "  at  a  ran."  ^    Their  object  seems  to  have 
een  to  give  the  Persians  as  brief  space  as  possible  for  preparation, 
nd  (in  part)  to  shorten  the  time  of  their  own  exposure  to  missile 
weapons.     For  the  latter  purpose  it  wonld  have  been  enough  to  run 
he  last  100  or  150  yards ;  but  the  former  may  have  been  regarded 
s  of  sufficient  importance  to  make  the  exertion — not  perhaps  a  very 
jreat  one  to  trained  Greeks — advisable.     The  direct  effect  of  the 
charge  is  not  stated.     It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Athenians 
^ere  themselves  disordered  by  the  rapid  movement,  and  that  the 
lef  eat  of  their  centre  was  in  consequence  of  it ;  ^  but  this  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  words  of  Herodotus,  who  says  that  the  Athenians  fell 
on  the  harbarians  **  in  close  array  "  (iBp6oi).^    A  prolonged  and  des- 
perate conflict  seems  to  have  followed.^     The  Greeks  were  success- 
ful on  both  wings,  where  their  main  strength  had  been  placed ;  but 
their  weakened  centre,  being  opposed  to  the  best  troops  of  the 
enemy,  was  borne  back,  and  suffered  considerably.     Herodotus  says 
that  it  was  "  broken  and  pursued  into  the  inner  country  ; "  but  this 
seems  an  exaggeration,  arising  from  that  rhetorical  spirit  and  love 
of  effect  which  has  been  noticed  as  one  of  his  peculiar  weaknesses.^ 
As  the  entire  loss  on  the  Greek  side  was  but  192,  and  as  these  seem 
to  have  fallen  principally  in  the  combat  at  the  ships,^  it  is  impos- 
sible that  there  can  have  been  anything  like  a  rout  or  disorderly 
flight  of  their  centre  or  main  body.     It  is  also  evident  that,  if  the 
pursuit  had  been  extended  into  the  inner  country,  the  latter  part  of 
the  battle  would  have  had  a  very  different  character  from  that  which 
is  assigned  to  it.     If  the  Persians  had  really  routed  the  Greek  centre 
and  pursued  it  across  the  plain  into  one  or  both  of  the  two  valleys 
lying  behind — which  is  what  the  expression  of  Herodotus  strictly 


8  Herod,  vi.  112.  Perhaps  the 
Mpa^rrtt  of  Aristophanes  (Yesp. 
1046)  is  an  allusion  to  this  feature  of 
the  engagement. 

•  See  Mr.  Grote's  Histoiy  of  Greece, 
yol  iv.  p.  470,  note  K 

^  Herod.  1.  s.  c.  *KB7\v(uoi  d*,  ^c(  r« 
&0p^oi  vpoff^fii^ay  rotai  fiapfidpoiffi^  ifid' 

'  Herod,  yi.  113.  Compare  Aris- 
toph.  Yesp.  1050.  iXX*  Ziams  kwttHrd- 
fitaOa^hv  0§ots  Tphs  iav4p^ 


•  See  the  Introductory  Essay,  ch.  iii. 
pp.  97,  98. 

*  Herod,  vi.  114.  Col.  Leake  re- 
gards the  main  loss  as  suffered  by  the 
centre,  and  attributes  to  this  the  posi- 
tion  of  the  Soros,  or  tomb  of  the 
Athenians  (Demi,  p.  212),  but  he  does 
not  see  that  the  expression,  ip  rointp 
rtf  w6t^f  at  the  beginning  of  ch.  114, 
refers  to  the  struggle  at  the  ships. 
See  his  paraphrase,  p.  206. 
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taken  implies — ^tbe  Greek  wings,  when  they  onited,  wonM  bn 
found  themselves  in  the  rear  of  the  Persian  centra,  interpoe^  k> 
tween  them  and  their  ships,  and  the  PersiaTifl  in  order  to  esespr 
must  have  charg^  and  hroken  through  their  line.^  But  HerodctB 
clearly  has  no  idea  of  this  kind.  He  means  to  represent  the  viw 
as  thrown  across  the  front  of  the  Persians — first  checking  tl^p■^ 
suit,  then  forcing  them  to  give  way,  finally  putting'  them  to  ik>^ 
and  driving  them  headlong  to  their  ships.  But  if  this  waa  the  trtf 
character  of  the  movement  made  by  the  wings  and  of  its  resulli  ck 
Qreek  centre  cannot  have  heen  pursued  to  anj  great  disti&K. 
Probably  it  was  in  difficulties,  had  yielded  ground,  and  was  abost  t^, 
suffer  defeat,  when  it  was  saved  by  the  arrival  to  its  aid  of  the  r>s 
torious  wings.  Then  the  tide  turned — the  barbarians  were  fcuofc 
to  begin  a  retreat,  which  perhaps  became  little  better  than  a  fii^ 
before  they  reached  their  ships.  It  can  scarcely,  however,  hiT? 
been  the  entire  rout  which  Herodotus  represents.®  Here  again  bs 
love  of  effect  and  of  lively  description  has  carried  him  away.  Ik 
whole  loss  of  the  Persians  was  6400  men  out  of  above  100,000,  a  ras- 
her indicative  of  a  tolerably  orderly  retreat,  rather  than  of  a  rt^:: 
and  an  indiscriminate  slaughter.  The  loss  wonld  have  been  8l£ 
smaller  had  it  not  been  for  a  peculiarity  in  the  g^nnd,  which  mi 
of  great  detriment  to  the  Persians.  The  large  marsh  at  the  noTd- 
east  end  of  the  plain  was  interposed  between  the  army  and  a  cos- 
siderable  portion  of  the  fleet,  which  lay  off  the  whole  length  of  ^ 
narrow  strip  of  beach  by  which  the  marsh  is  separated  from  the  la 
In  their  haste  to  reach  this  portion  of  the  fleet,  the  Persians  pressed 
each  other  into  the  marsh ;  and  here  it  was  that  they  suffered  theff 
chief  losses.'^  There  can  have  been  no  great  confusion  in  the  re- 
embarkation,  or  the  Greeks  would  certainly  have  taken  or  destroyed 


*  Mr.  Blakeslej  is  the  only  com- 
mentator who  perceives  this  (Ex- 
corsns,  p.  178)  ;  and  he  accepts  the 
consequences,  believiD^  that  the  Per- 
sian centre  was  "canght  in  a  trap," 
and  had  to  "  force  its  way  through " 
the  victorions  wings.  Herodotns 
oonld  hardly  have  thought  this  and 
g^yen  us  no  inkling  of  it.  Plutarch, 
it  must  he  borne  in  mind,  does  not 
even  make  the  Greek  centre  retreat ; 
it  only  has  some  difficulty  in  defeating 
the  enemy  (Aristid.  o.  3). 

*  Mr.    Blakesley    has    some    good 


remarks    on    this     point     (Excidsh, 
L  8.  c). 

7  In  the  picture  of  the  battle  ificd 
adorned  the  PoBcil6,  or  Painted  Por- 
tico, at  Athens — which  wus  execntvd 
in  the  time  of  Pericles — while  in  tk 
main  battle  the  Persiana  were  repre- 
sented as  fighting  on  eqnal  terms  witk 
the  Greeks,  in  the  distance  tbey  wtst 
depicted  as  suffering  gpreat  loss  in  tk 
marsh  (Pausan.  r.  xv.  §  4).  Pu* 
sanias  says  it  was  the  current  belief 
that  almost  the  entire  loss  of  the  fft- 
sians  took  place  th^re  (i.  xxzii  §  ^ 
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more  than  seven  triremes  out  of  600.  Probably  the  portion  of  the 
force  which  had  been  retained  on  board  acted  in  part  as  light-armed 
at  this  conjuncture,  and  protected  the  re-embarkation  bj  clonds  of 
missiles. 

One  other  point  seems  to  require  a  few  words.  What  eventually 
became  of  the  Persian  cavalry  ?  Messengers  are  almost  sure  to  have 
been  sent  to  recall  it  as  soon  as  the  fight  began  ;  but  it  seems  certain, 
by  the  entire  description  of  the  battle,  that  it  did  not  arrive  till  the 
whole  struggle  was  over.  Probably,  however,  it  made  its  appear- 
ance before  nightfall,  when  it  may  have  been  suffered  to  re-embark 
quietly.  The  Greeks  would  not  have  been  anxious  for  a  second 
encounter,  and  would  by  that  time  have  either  entrenched  them- 
selves on  the  plain,  or  have  returned  to  the  Heracleium.  The  Per- 
sian fleet  was  doubtless  still  in  the  offing,  and,  on  noticing  the  arrival 
of  the  horse,  would  at  once  send  the  horse-transports  to  shore. 
Thus  I  should  suppose  the  horse  to  have  been  re-embarked  before 
Datis  sailed  to  ^gileia,  and  to  have  accompanied  him  in  his  fruit- 
less demonstration  against  Athens. 


VOL.  m*  2  m 
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ESSAY    II.  I 

ON  THE  TRADITIONS  RBSPECTIKG  THE  PELASGUyS. 

Original  popnlaticm  of  Greeoe  and  Italy,  homogeneous.  2.  Cndredaoaii 
Ama  Minor  and  the  islands.  8.  Charaoteristica  of  this  ethnio  gnsfL  i 
Position  of  the  Pelasgi  in  it.  5.  Extent  of  country  ooonpied  bj  tke  Fm- 
gians.  6.  Their  geiusral  movement  from  east  to  west.  7.  'Sltjwde^i 
their  name.  8.  Lines  of  passage.  9.  Migrations  of  tiw  TjiiieBD-Piy- 
gians.    10.   Pelasgio  walla.    II.   Absorption  of  the  Pelssgiiw  is  <^ 


I.  That  the  Tarions  tribes  whioh  are  pregented  to  ns  b^  lustorrtt 
the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  Hellenic  and  Italic  peninrolts  wa 
for  the  most  part  ethnically  connected,  and  constitated  in  reeditn 
single  race,  has  been  maintained  by  most  modem  writers  d  ^ 
pnte,^  and  is  daily  receiving  fresh  support  from  the  progrew  d  fc- 
gnistic  discovery.  It  now  appears  *  that  not  only  was  there  c 
element  in  the  early  Italian  population  undistingnishable  in  etk:- 
type  from  the  race  which  inhabited  Epirosand  the  PeIoponneBe,te  | 
that  the  Italic  nations  themselves,  the  Oscans,  Umbrians,  SabeDaa 
Ac,  were  (with  one  exception  ')  of  the  same  etlmic  stock.  A  siaf- 
homogeneous  people  was  spread,  at  the  earliest  period  to  which  i? 
tory  carries  us  back,  over  the  whole,  or  by  far  the  greater  put  ^  | 
the  two  peninsulas,  reaching  from  the  shores  of  the  Egesn  to  " 
borders  of  Liguria. 


*  Miiller,  Dorians,  vol.  i.  (pp.  1-19, 
E.  T.)|  Niebnhr,  Eoman  History, 
vol.  i.  pp.  27-62,  E.  T.;  Thirlwall, 
History  of  Greece,  voL  i.  c^  ii ;  Glad- 
stone, Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age, 
vol.  i.  oh.  ii.  §  2. 

'  By  the  labours,  chiefly,  of  Pro- 
fessor Lassen,  Dr.  Lepsias,  and  Dr. 
Anfreoht,  who  have  very  sucoessfally 
analysed  the  remains  of  the  Umbrian 
and  Sabello-Oscan  languages.  It  ap- 
pears that  there  is  the  closest  analogy 
between  the  grammatical  forms  in 
these  tongues  and  those  which  pre- 
vailed in  early  times  among  the 
Bomans  and  Latins  generally.  (See 
Lassen's  paper  Beitrage  zur  Deutung 
der  Enguhinischen  Tafeln,  in  the 
RheinUches    Museum  for  1838-1884, 


*.  Anfrecht's  oontribotioD  to  B»  I 
q's  Phaoflophy  of  History,  wL  * 


Dr. 

sen's  Philosophy  < 
pp.  84-109,  and  the  rariooi  twafc*  | 
of  Lepsias).  i 

•  That   of    the    Etmscans,  «^  | 
language  is  decidedly  not  evos  Ibi" 
Germanic     It  is  surprising  tte  *  i 
excellent  a  scholar  and  so  acute  a  p^  1 
son  as  Dr.  Donaldson  should  stx^; 
to   prove   the  Etmscan  a  "■»**  i 
dialect  to  the  other  Itah'o  lasgv?*  { 
by  means  of   a  oertain  number « 
similar  roots  (see  Yarronianus,  di  ^ '  i 
when  its  entire  structure  is  to  difis 
ent  that  it  is  impossible,  eren  &«  \ 
the  copious  inscriptions  that  team 
to  form  a  oonjecture  as  to  its  p^  ' 
mar,  or  do  more  than  guest  at  ^ 
meaning  of  some  half -doien  worii    , 
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2.  Nor  was  the  race  confined  within  the  limits  here  indicated. 
Sicily,  the  islands  of  the  Egean,  and  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
^were  certainly  in  the  possession  of  the  same  people ;  and  it  is  even 
donbtfal  whether  we  ought  not  to  class  with  them  the  Phrygians, 
the  Carians,*  and  the  Lydians.*  Sufficient  materials  do  not  perhaps 
yet  exist  to  decide  this  question ;  but  the  Phrygian  remains  raise  lb 
strong  suspicion  of  a  close  ethnic  connection  between  that  people 
and  the  Greeks/  If  this  affinity  be  admitted,  we  must  extend  the 
limits  of  the  race  in  question  to  the  mountain-chain  of  Taurus  and 
the  banks  of  the  Halys. 

3.  Community  of  language  was  not  the  only  tie  which  united  the 
various  tribes  scattered  over  this  vast  space.  A  general  resemblance 
in  manners,  habits,  and  religious  belief  characterised  them,  and  dis- 
tinguished them  alike  from  their  Semitic  neighbours  upon  the  south- 
east, and  from  the  ruder  and  more  savage  races  of  Thracians  and 
Ulyrians  who  bordered  them  upon  the  north.  Peaceful  habits, 
agricultural  pursuits,  a  love  of  navigation,  and  a  taste  for  true  art, 
seem  to  have  been  the  leading  features  of  the  nation,  or  family  of 
nations,  of  which  we  are  here  speaking. 

4.  What  exact  position  the  Pelasgians  held  in  this  ethnic  group 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  The  words  Pelasgic  and  Pelasgian  are 
used,  both  by  ancient  and  modem  writers,  sometimes  in  a  wider, 
sometimes  in  a  narrower  acceptation ;  on  the  one  hand,  as  co-exten- 
sive with  the  entire  ethnic  group  in  question;  on  the  other,  as 
limited  to  a  mere  single  tribe,  on  a  par  with  Caucons,  Leleges, 
Dry  opes,  Dolopes,  and  such  minor  divisions  of  the  one  great  national 
family.  It  is  observable,  however,  that  the  earlier  writers,  almost 
without  exception,  incline  to  give  to  the  name  a  wide  rather  than  a 
narrow  meaning.'     iEschylus  makes  Pelasgus,  king  of  Argos,  rule 


*  According  to  Herodotns,  the  Ca- 
rians were  Leleges  (i.  171)  ;  and  the 
Leleges  were  certainly  allied  to  the 
other  races  which  peopled  Greece. 
(Thirlwall,  i.  pp.  42-46.)  Homer's  epi- 
thet, ^fiapi^yotf  does  not — how- 
ever we  take  it — prove  the  Carians  of 
a  different  ethnic  family;  for  a  very 
slight  diversity  in  speech  wonld  have 
been  considered  by  the  Greeks  to  con. 
stitnte  a  people  "foreign;**  and  the 
trae  meaning  of  the  term,  as  applied 
to  the  Carians,  seems  to  be  that  they 
spoke  bad  Greek.   (See  vol.  i.  p.  < 


*  The  Lydians  were  of  the  same 
race  as  the  Carians.  (See  Appendix 
to  Book  i.  Essay  xi.  p.  692). 

^  See  App.  to  Book  i.  Essay  xi.  p. 
691. 

7  Besides  the  writers  mentioned  in 
the  text,  Apollodoms  and  Strabo, 
careful  gatherers  of  ancient  traditions, 
seem  to  deserve  especial  mention. 
The  famoas  genealogy  of  the  former 
seems  to  assign  to  the  Pelasgian  race, 
not  only  the  Thesprotians,  Peucetians, 
Macedonians,  and  Arcadians,  bnt  also 
the  Cancons  and  the  Lycians !  (Biblio- 
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over  all  Greece,  from  the  Peloponnese  on  the  aoaih  to  Hx  nrsT 
Strymon  upon  the  north.^  Herodotris  says  Grreece  was  caQad  s- 
ciently  Pelasgia,'  and  includes,  under  the  common  name  of  Peiieci 
the  AthenianSjW  the  Arcadians,**  the  lonianB  of  Asia  Minoe;**  t^ 
Lemnians,*'  the  Samothracians,**  and  the  CrestonianB-**  Etk 
Homer,  who  of  all  the  early  writers,  makes  least  mentbn  of  ib- 
Pelasgians,  yet  seems  to  acknowledge  their  wide  extent  by  oooaert- 
ing  them  at  once  with  Asia  Minor,  Crete,*'^  Dodona,**  and  Thesaa-V 
On  the  other  hand,  Thucydides  distinctly  states  that  the  Peiasr> 
was  only  the  most  numerous  of  the  many  connected  races  whtii 
peopled  Greece ;  **  and  even  the  writers  who  dwell  most  upon  tkr 
vast  extent  distinguish  from  them  several  other  races,*  who  qcc 
yet  be  reckoned  among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Greece,  and  ^Xl 
may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  sister  tribes  to  the  Pelasgian.  V^ 
must  therefore  consider  the  appellation  of  Pelasgi,  not  as  attach  in: 
properly,  like  Arian,  Slave,  or  even  Teuton,  to  all  the  tvtj^ 
members  of  an  entire  ethnic  family,  but  rather,  like  Hindoo  or  Sai.c 
as  the  name  of  a  particular  branch,  itself  split  np  into  a  number 
subordinate  tribes,  each  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  a  pccviic 
title.  The  Leleges,  Curetes,  Caucones,  Dolopes,  Dryopes,  Boeoda: 
Thracians,  &c.,  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  tribes  paralM  to  ik 


theo.  III.  yiii  §  1.)  The  latter  says 
distinctly,  "  Almost  all  writers  agree 
(6fio\oyotkrtt^  itrarrts  o'xcS^i'  t<)  that 
the  Pelasgians  were  an  anoient  tribe 
spread  over  the  whoU  qf  Greece" 
(v.  p.  312). 

8  Snpplices,  245-257. 

'  H^^.  ii.  56.  Compare  Aonsilaos 
(Fr.  11),  who  inclndes  in  the  name  all 
Greece  as  far  as  Larissa  and  Fhar- 
salia.  Ephoms  said  Pelasgia  was  the 
ancient  name  of  the  Peloponnese. 
(Frag.  54.     Compare  Acos.  Fr,  12). 

'0  Herod,  i.  56.  "  Ibid.  i.  146. 

«  Ibid,  vu  94.  >»  Ibid.  vi.  137. 

»<  Ibid.  ii.  51.  "  Ibid.  i.  57. 

>«  n.  ii.  840. 

17  Od.  xix.  172-177. 

Kpifrn  Tif  faV  kirrit  M^'V  ^**  olvowt  ir6vry^ 
Ka\*i  Mi  wieipa,  wtpippvrot'  Iv  i*  IkvBpuwot 
woWoit  iiireip4vioi,  Kai  ivvftKovra  wSXtitV 
AX\n    i*    fiXXi*!'    fX&^aa  fitfitytiivn'  if  fiiv 

Iv  i    Er€6KptiT€t  fi€fa\ijropttt  h  ii  Kv6t»vet, 
AMpUtv  Tf  TptxdiKnt  Koi  Tf  lit Xao7oi. 


IS  n.  zvi.  233.  Zcv  im,  A»fa*r. 
UtXcuryuc^f  rfi\6$i  ruimp.  Soine  wear 
understand  a  Dodona  in  Theeah 
(Gladstone,  yoI.  i.  p.  106) ;  but  I  »* 
no  reason  to  beliere  thai  then  «v 
ever  more  than  one  Dodona. 

w>  H.  ii.  681. 

Nvv    aJt    roiftt    oevot    to     ntXa^jvur  'Vt« 

9vatO¥ — 
ol  r*  "AXov,  o7  T*  'AX^vqy,   ol  rm  Tpuxua  «^ 

flOVTOf  K.  T.  X. 

*•  Thnoyd.  i.  3.  tcttriL  ^  Ztk  Lm 
icol  rb  IlcXatf^uc^y  ^ « 1  IT X  c (0- r •  r. 

*  Herodntos,  in  speaking  of  ^ 
rapid  growth  of  the  Hellenic  not 
says  that  many  other  barbarooa  triba 
besides  the  Pelasgiana  attached  iitm- 
selves  to  it  Qid^jara  trnninrtx^p  ■  i^m 
ahr^  Kot  iWctp  4$p4mw  0mp$ip9r 
o-vxy'tfi',  i<  58).  And  Strabo  eoBse- 
rates  among  the  earliest  inhabittntei 
Greece  a  large  number  of  races  whki 
he  seems  to  place  on  a  par  with  U# 
Pelasgians  in  everything  except  poi»?f 
and  extent  of  territory  (vii.  p.  465> 
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Pelasgic  than  as  divisions  of  it.  They  bore  probably  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  Pelasgians  that  the  Oscans  did  to  the  Umbrians  in  Italy, 
and  the  Lydians  to  the  Carians  in  Asia  Minor.  We  cannot  pro- 
noonce  that  either  flowed  from  the  other,  or  determine  which  was 
the  more  ancient — ^we  can  only  see  that  in  the  very  earliest  times 
on  which  history  sheds  any  light  Greece  was  inhabited  by  a  people, 
homogeneons  indeed,  but  separated  into  distinct  tribes,  and  that  one 
of  these,  which  (on  the  anthority  of  Thncydides)  we  may  call  the 
largest,  was  the  Pelasgian. 

5.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  trace,  so  far  as  we  may,  the 
wanderings  of  this  ancient  race,  which  must  be  considered  to  have 
been  among  the  earliest  of  those  that  passed  from  Asia  into 
Europe."  They  possessed,  apparently,  the  western  parts  of  Asia 
Minor  at  a  very  early  date;^  and  the  two  cities  which  bore  the 
name  of  Magnesia  have  with  reason  been  ascribed  to  them.^  They 
are  enumerated  by  Homer  among  the  allies  of  the  Trojans ;  ^  and 
they  continued  to  possess  places  on  the  Asiatic  side  to  a  time  later 
than  Herodotus.^  They  are  found  in  many  of  the  islands  ^  between 
the  two  continents ;  and  on  the  mainland  of  the  Hellenic  peninsula 
they  occupy  a  number  of  most  important  positions,  very  distant 
from  one  another,  at  a  period  of  great  antiquity.  Of  these  the 
principal  are  Thessaly,  Epirus,  and  the  Peloponnese.  In  Thessaly 
their  presence  is  marked  by  the  Pelasgic  Argos,^  and  the  district 
called  Pelasgi6tis ;  ^  in  Epirus  Dodona  was  their  special  seat;^  in 


'  The  first  wave  of  population  which 
IXMBed  into  Europe  was,  beyond  a 
donbt,  Scythic  or  Turanian.  Traces 
of  this  race  appear  in  the  PSBontans  of 
Lake  Prasias  (snpra,  v.  16,  note  ^, 
in  the  early  dwellers  npon  the  Swiss 
lakes  (ibid.),  in  the  Etmscans  (and  to 
some  extent  the  Bomims)  in  Italy  (see 
vol.  i.  p.  607,  and  p.  613),  in  the  non- 
Celtic  element  of  the  (so-<»lled)  Celtic 
races  of  France  and  Britain,  in  the 
Basques  in  Spain,  the  Esthonians  on 
the  Baltic,  the  Moekors  of  Bnssia,  and 
the  Fins  and  Laps  of  the  Arctic  regions. 

'  They  originally  held  Cyzicus 
(Schol.  ad  ApoU.  Bhod.  i.  987).  They 
preceded  the  Hellenes  in  Lesbos  and 
Chios  (Strab.  y.  p.  221,  xiii.  p.  621); 
and  according  to  Menecrates  (Fr.  1) 
were  spread  orer  the  whole  coast  of 
Ionia  before  the   commencement  of 


the  great  migrations.  (Comp.  Herod. 
Tii.  96.  Aio\49s  rh  ird\ai  Kei\t6fi*voi 
UtKttffyoL 

^  Niebuhr*s  Kleine  HistoriBche 
Schriften,  p.  371. 

*  n.  ii.  840.     'ImrSdoos  8*  iyt  fpvXa 

*  As  Flacia  and  Scylac^  on  the  Pror 
pontis  (Herod  i.  57),  and  Tralles  in 
Caria  (Agathias,  ii.  p.  54). 

7  In  Crete  (Hom.  Od.  xix.  177),  An. 
dros  (Conon.  41),  Samothrace  (Herod, 
ii.  51),  Lemnos  and  Imbrus  (ib.  y. 
26),  and  anciently  in  the  Cyclades 
generally  (ib.  yii.  95). 

>  Horn.  n.  ii.  681. 

»  Strabo,  yii.  p.  477. 

^  Hom.  D.  zyi.  283 ;  ^schyl.  SuppL 
254;  Hesiod,  ap.  Strab.  yii.  p.  475; 
Scymn.  Ch.  1.  449;  Bphoms,  Frag. 
54.    Almost  all  the  early  tribes  be- 
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tlie  Peloponnese  they  seem  ancientlj  to  Irave  held  nfidaip^ 
sway,'  and  the  Aitsadians,  lonians,  and  even  the  primitive  ArgireiK 
seem  to  have  been,  one  and  all,  Pelaagian  races.'  Thej  were  nx. 
however,  limited  to  the  three  conntries  which  have  heen  mectuscd 
Attica  was  Pelade  at  a  very  remote  period  ;  ^  and  a  Pehaga^ 
seems  to  have  preceded  an  Blyrian  population  in  liaoedimk 
Nay,  the  Hellenes  themselves,  who  in  later  times  offered  »: 
remarkable  a  contrast  to  the  Pelasgians,  appear  from  the  statewri:: 
of  Herodotus  *  to  have  been  originally  one  of  their  tribes. 

In  Italy  the  nations  which  are  most  distinctly  declared  to  ht 
Pelasgians  are  the  sonthem  races,  the  Peucetians,  CEnotrians,  ud 
lapygians  generally  J  There  is  reason,  moreover,  to  snspect  iksi  i 
Pelasgic  element  entered  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  Im^ 
people ;  ®  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  population  of  Etrra 
was  Pelasgian  at  one  time  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  Tyrrhaiaa 
Pelasgi,  who  are  spoken  of  by  more  than  one  ancient  writer,'  mast 
certainly  have  been  connected  in  some  way  or  other  with  the  gre« 
people  of  northern  Italy,  whom  the  (Jreeks  knew  onlj  as  TyrsenJaEs. 
or  Tyrrhenians.    And  the  traditional  migration  of  Pelasgians  ' 


tween  the  month  of  the  AohelotlB  and 
the  Acroceraunian  moontains  Beem 
to  have  belonged  to  the  same  stock. 
The  Chaonians  (Steph.  Byz.  ad  too. 
7iMoifla)y  Thesprotians  (Apollodor.  in. 
Tiii.  §  1 ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  "^Z^pa), 
Teleboans  (Apollod.  1.  a.  c),  and  indeed 
the  Epirot  nations  generally  (Strab. 
y.  p.  813),  are  reckoned  by  anthers 
of  repute  among  the  Pelasgians. 

'  This  seems  to  have  been  the  rea- 
son why  the  Peloponnese  was  specially 
called  Pelasgia  (Ephoms,  Frag.  54: 
Acusilaus,  Frag.  12). 

'  Herodotns  calls  the  Arcadians  a 
Pelasgic  people  (i.  146) ;  and  the  old 
traditions  genendly  ooBBected  the 
Pelasgi  with  Arcadia  in  some  special 
way.  Ephoms  speaks  of  Arcadia  as 
the  earliest  seat  of  the  race  (Frag. 
54)  ;  and  the  myth  in  ApoUodoms 
(1.  s.  c.)  is  to  the  same  effect.  Again, 
the  Italian  colonies  were  said  to  hare 
been  sent  ont  from  Arcadia.  (Phere- 
oyd.  Frag.  86;  Dionys.  Hal.  i.  11; 
Pansan.  Arcad.  iii.).  That  Ionia 
(afterwards  Achsea)  was  Pelasg^ian  we 
learn  from  Herodotna  (vii.  94) }  and 


that  Argolis  was  so  also  originiBy, 
the  names  Argoe  and  Lariasa  tA 
ciently  indicate.  (See  ThirlwaD,  vik 
L  oh.  ii.  pp.  34  and  38). 

*  Herod,  i.  56. 

'iSschyl.  Sapp].  261;  Apolkdx 
1.  B.  c;  Jnstin,  rii.  1. 

cB^p  ixh  rov  IlcAaryucov,  oi^frai. 
«.  T,  A.  i.  58.  *Airotrxi(9<r9m  »  the 
word  by  which  Herodotna  expvMHi 
the  hfwichvng  off  at  ^  side  stewoi 
from  the  main  riTer.     (See  ir.  56.) 

7  Dionys.  HaL  L  a.  o.  ;  PherecfiL 
1.  B.  c,  io* 

8  It  has  generally  been  thooff^  fcki 
the  Latin  language  gires  proof  of  tte 
(see  Niebuhr's  Rom.  Hist.  L  p.  O; 
Marsh's  HorsD  Pelasgic^,  ch.  ir. ;  tnd 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Homer,  v^.  L  p.  SSO- 
801);  bnt  perhaps  tbe  reaembkacei 
between  it  and  (^reek  mi^bt  beotbfr- 
wise  explained,  A  better  proof  ii 
famished  by  the  Pelaagio  *>**f^nf*» 
of  the  Latin  religions  system. 

>  Sophool.  Inach.  ap.  Dionys,  HsL  i 
26;  Thncyd.  iv.  109;  CaUimach.  a^ 
BohcIL  Ari9t(^h.  At.  839,  ^ui. 
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^ward  into  Etmria,  of  wbioli  Hellanions  epoke,^  is  confirmed  by  the 
remainB  of  EtroBcan  art,  where  the  language  is  often  very  closely 
akin  to  the  Oreek.* 

6.  The  general  progress  of  the  Pelasgian  people  may  thus  be 

traced  from  Asia  Minor,  by  the  Propontis  and  Egean,  and  again 

by  Crete  and  the  islands  into  Ghreece,  and  from  Gh*eece  across  the 

Adriatic  into  Italy.     There  is  indeed  no  such  distinct  historical 

STidence  of  the  former,  as  there  is  of  the  latter,  movement;  but 

^while  we  have  the  strongest  grounds  for  believing  it  from  our 

g^eneral  knowledge  of  the  mode  in  which  the  earth  was  peopled, 

i^hat  history  does  show  us  is  in  entire  accordance  with  such  a  view. 

For  the  Pelasgians  of  Asia  are,  at  the  earliest  period  to  which 

history  goes  back,  a  declining  people,  bearing  no  resemblance  to 

immigrants  who  have  made  settlements  in  foreign  territory,  but 

exhibiting  the  appearance  of  an  oppressed  remnant,  with  difficulty 

maintaining  itself  against  more  powerful  races.     Masters  at-  an 

early  time  of  the  valleys  of  the  Hermus  and  Masander,  in  each  of 

which  they  had  Larissas  or  fortresses,*  possessors  of  the  entire 

coast  from  Mycal6  northwards  to  the  Hellespont,^  and  of  the  islands 

of   Chios  and  Lesbos^^  they  retain,  when  contemporary   history 

opens,  but  a  few  scattered  posts,®  the  last  strongholds  of  a  people 

forced  everywhere  to  yield  to  conquerors.     The  natural  explanation 

of  the  historical  phenomena  is,  that  the  Pelasgi  were  the  original 

popnlation  of  western  Asia,  and  that  their  emigrations  across  the 

sea  into  Europe  were  occasioned  by  the  pressure  upon  them  of 

immigrants  from  the  east,  Lydians,  Phrygians,  and  Carians,  who 

forced  them  westward^  and  so  caused  their  occupation  of  Creece 

and  Italy. 

7.  The  etymology  of  the  name  Pelasgi  has  been  thought  to 
confirm  this  view  of  their  original  seat.  It  has  been  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  "swarthy  Asiatics" — a  title  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  given  them  by  the  old  inhabitants  of  Qreece,  to  mark 
at  once  their  proper  country  and  their  most  striking  physical 
characteristic.^    But  this  argument  rests  npon  too  insecure  a  basis 


*  Hellanicns,  Fn^,  1.  See  alto 
8tnb.  T.  p.  812,  where  Agylla  (CsDre) 
is  called  a  Pelaogio  Bettlement,  and 
DionTS.  HaL  i.  18. 

s  As  in  the  weU-known  legend  "Mi 
Kaiairu  fuios,"  (tlfd  KaXalpw  Fvi6s), 
giren  by  Lanzi.  (Epitafi  sotlti,  No. 
191.) 


*  Strabo,  iz.  p.  688,  and  xiii  p.  891. 

*  Menecratee  ap.  Strab.  ziii.  p.  891. 
■  Strabo,  r.  p.  818. 

*  TralleB  (Agath.  1.  s.  c.),  Flaoia, 
and  Soylaoe  (Herod,  i.  67). 

7  See  Dr.  Donaldson's  Yarronianiis, 
pp.  24,  86.  He  regards  HtX-  as 
cK^nOent  to  ^»«xs  "btaoV  on  the 
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to  entitle  it  to  mneh  weight.  The  true  etymology  of  Uie  wri 
Pelasgian  is  very  uncertain ;  ^  and  the  theory  in  qnestioii  npm 
ns  to  suppose  European  Oreece  already  inhabited  by  a  race  flsdk 
in  language  to  the  Pelasgians,  yet  physically  contrasted  with  tha. 
at  the  time  when  the  latter  first  made  their  appearance  in  Earopt 

8.  The  order  in  which  the  European  settlements  were  vaadt,  :k 
period  at  which  they  commenced,  and  the  rentes  whidi  the  cb- 
gration  followed,  cannot  with  any  accuracy  be  d^iermined.  h^ 
bably,  while  some  were  crossing  by  the  Bosphoms  and  Hell«pix; 
others  passed  from  island  to  island  across  the  Sgean,  wliiktfe 
route  of  Rhodes,  Garpathus,  Crete,  CythSra,  may  have  been  pusiei 
by  a  third  stream  of  immigrants.  To  the  first  of  these  bodk 
apparently,  would  belong  the  settlements  in  Xjemnos,  Imbmi,  td 
Samothrace,  the  ancient  population  of  Macedonia,  the  P^rhcbi&as. 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Thessalian  Argos,  and  the  Epirots ;  to  tfe 
second,  the  Pelasgi  of  the  Gyclades  and  the  early  inhabitants  d 
Attica ;  to  the  third,  the  Pelasgi  of  Crete,  Cyth^ra,  and  ibe  Pei^ 
ponnese.  Subsequently,  two  great  streams  seem  to  have  set  icV 
Italy;  one,  starting  from  Arcadia,  proceeded  into  lapygis,' m^ 
flowed  northwards ;  the  other  skirted  the  Adriatic,  spread  oret  tk 
plain  of  the  Po,  and  thence  extended  itself  toiprards  the  soo&- 
To  the  former  belong  the  CEnotrians,  Pencetians,  MessapJMS, 
Daunians,  &c. ;  to  the  latter  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi  and,  perii^ 
the  Latins. 

9.  The  later  wanderings  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelas^  are  capaUe  d 
being  traced  with  some  approach  to  exactness.  Driven  from  ihts 
own  country  by  the  inrowids  of  an  Alpine  people,  or  impelled  to 
seek  new  seats  by  a  spirit  of  enterprise,'  they  proceeded  eastwvi 


analogy  of  ir^  (=  firrd),  and  the 
meanings  of  Waioi,  irtK'tMs,  U^x- 
o^  (Apollod.  I.  iz.  §.8),  fto.  Asgi 
might  nndonbtedly  be  equivalent  to 
Asci,  or  Asid,  the  people  of  Asia,  as 
Bnttmann  showed  long  ago.  (LexiL 
ad  voo.  *Awivt  p.  155,  note.    B.  T.) 

*  The  anoients  reg^arded  UtXeuryoi 
as  a  variant  of  TtXafryoi,  "storks," 
and  said  the  name  marked  their  wan- 
dering habits  (Philoch.  ad  Serv.  JExl 
viii.  600 ;  Strabo,  v.  p.  818).  Modems 
have  sngg^ted  that  it  is  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  name  Peleg,  from  the  verb 
w€Kd(§iry  from  the  noun  ir^Xayof,  and 
from  the  two  words  WAfir,  "to  till," 


and  iS^pos,  "the  field."  (See  Tv- 
ronianos,  L  s.  c,  and  oompore  v- 
Gladstone's  Homer,  vol.  i.  PP-  ^^' 
215.)  Nothing  is  more  dUBcaJt  tb» 
to  (^soever  the  orig;iiiaI  meaning  d 
ethnic  titles. 

*  This  is  the  emigration  of  -P^^ 
cydes  (Fr.  86),  Pktasanias  (AtcimI  x^, 
and  Dionjsins  (Antiq.  B.  i.  l^)* 
ArcAdian  names  oooojred  freqaeoi/f 
in  Sonthem  Italy. 

3  See  the  famous  fragment  « 
Hellanicus  (Fr.  1,  Hist.  Or.  FmgB^ 
vol.  L  p.  46). 

» If,  with  Niebuhr,  we  view  tbe 
Pelasgio  as  the  oonquered  eldmeei  a 
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3Jid  are  found,  when  we  first  catcK  sight  of  them,  on  the  Oreek 
side  of  the  Adriatic,  in  Acamania.^  After  this  they  appear  in 
Soeotia,  where  they  assist  the  Boeotian  Thracians  against  the  Cad- 
xnians.^  Next  we  learn  that  they  obtained  settlements  in  Attica 
».t  the  foot  of  Mount  Hymettus,  and  assisted  the  Athenians  to 
fortify  their  acropolis ;  but  after  a  while  were  compelled  once  more 
ix3  emigrate,®  and  went  some  to  the  Hellespont,^  some  to  Lemnos,® 
And  some  possibly  to  Mount  Athos.*  In  these  places  they  con- 
t.inned  to  the  time  of  our  author,  and  bore  the  name  of  Tyrrhenian 
Pelasgi,  to  distinguish  them  from  other  branches  of  the  same 
stock. 

10.  The  skill  of  the  Pelasgi  in  fortification  was  justly  celebrated. 

The  Pelasgic  wall  of  Athens  has  been  mentioned  above.     It  was  no 

solitary  specimen,  but  one  of  a  vast  number  of  works  which  every- 

-where  through  Greece  and  Italy  attested  the  presence  of  this  people. 

These  structures,  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  which  is  that  they 

are  made  of  polygonal  blocks  fitted  together  without  cement  or 

mortar,  are  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia 

Minor,  in  Epirus,  the  Peloponnese,  and  Italy.     They  arte  sometimes 

called  Cyclopean,  a  name  which  marks  well  their  grandeur  and 

antiquity,  but  which  throws  no  light  upon  their  real  origin.     It 

would  seem  that  the  unwarlike  character  of  the  Pelasgians  led 

them,  from  the  first,  to  trust  to  walls  for  their  defence  against  the 

enemies  who  assailed  them  on  all  sides.    Hence  the  numerous 

Larissas  or  strongholds  by  which  their  movements  can  be  tracked,^ 

defences  which,  6rom  the  vast  size  of  the  separate  blocks,  have  defied 

the  hand  of  time,  and  bid  fair  to  outlast  all  the  structures  of  later 

ages. 

11.  If  it  be  asked  what  became  of  a  people  so  numerous,  and  in 
ancient  times  so  widely  spread,  the  answer  is  that  they  were  for  the 
most  part  absorbed  by  races  more  or  less  nearly  akin  to  them.  In 
Greece  proper,  the  Hellenes,  a  daughter  race,  if  we  are  to  believe 


tbe  Etmsoan  nation,  we  must  con- 
sider the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi  as  fogi- 
tires  from  Italy.  If,  with  Dr,  Donald- 
son,  we  believe  the  Pelasgi  of  Etroria 
to  hare  conquered  the  former  inha- 
bitants, we  may  imagine  that  after 
the  conquest  they  becfune  marauders, 
like  the  Normans  in  later  times. 

*  See  Pausan.  i.  zzviii.  §  8. 

*  Strabo,  iz.  p.  688. 


*  Herod,  vi  187 ;  F^usan.  L  s.  o. ; 
Thuoyd.  ir.  109. 

7  Herod,  i.  67. 

»Ibid.Ti.  187;of.iv.l46. 

•  Thucyd.  L  •.  c. 

^  Of  these  Stephen  enumerates 
twelve  (ad  too.  Adpur4ra)t  and  Strabo 
(ix.  p.  688)  an  equal  number.  Hr. 
Clinton  has  collected  notices  of  six- 
teen (F.  H.  Tol.  i.  pp.  26,  26,  note). 
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Herodotus,"  swallowed  them  up,  impressing  upon  them  i 
their  own  higher  deyeyelopment  and  more  advAnced  type  d. 
character.  In  Asia  Minor  they  became  mingled  with  tl»  Cannfi, 
the  Lydians,  and  the  Phrygians;  while  in  Italy  they  were  diker 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfe,  as  the  CBnotrians'  and  (proha&7' 
the  Tyrrhenians,*  or  united  with  their  conqnerors  to  {arm  a  bpw 
people,  as  the  Latins.  Their  whole  character  was  plastic  aai 
yielding,  not  firm  nor  formative ;  and  their  &te  was  to  fnrnbk  & 
substratum  upon  which  stronger  nationalties  established  mi. 
developed  themselves. 


•  Herod.  L  68.  I  hare  alreftdy  con. 
fddered  the  question  of  the  relation  of 
the  Hellenes  to  the  Pelasgi  in  the 
essays  appended  to  vol.  i.  (Essay  xL 
pp.  690, 691>  To  the  authorities  there 
quoted  on  the  subject  of  their  near 
connection,  may  be  added  Dionysius 
of  Halioamassus,  who  regards  the 
Pelasgians  as  included  in  the  Hellenes 


(Ant.  Bom.  L  9;  #r«l  li  BOkmrrm-i 
Kcii  T«r  &  X  X  «  r  'EAA^mr  riKs  mmm^^ 
$4rT€s  jc.  X.  X.)  ;  and  Stabo,  »^ 
makes  the  Pelaagian  occapms^s  '. 
A^Ua  speak  Greek  (t.  p.  312)- 

'  Steph.  Bya.  ad  too,  X*«. 

*  For  the  theory  of  Niebnhr  ai  v 
the  Ktmaoan  nation  a^^ietn  to  ce 
preferable  to  that  of  Dr.  DonahlMi 
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NOTE  A. 

ON  THE  DBEIVATION  AND  MEANING  OP  THE  PEOPER  NAMES 
OP  THE  MEDES  AND  PERSIANS. 

[Note. — ^The  pablished  sources  of  the  subjoined  analysis  are  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's 
Vocabulaxy  of  the  ancient  Persian  Language,  contained  in  the  Eleventh 
"Volume  (Part  I.)  of  the  Asiatic  Society's  Journal ;  M.  Oppert's  contribu- 
tions to  the  Journal  Asiatiqne ;  Pott's  Etymologische  Forschungen ;  Brock- 
bane's  Glossary  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  the  Yendidad  Sade;  and 
Benfey's  Glossary  in  his  Keilinschrif ten.  These  sources  are  indicated  in 
the  following  way,  viz. :  Benfey's  Glossary  by  the  letter  B. ;  Brockhaus's 
by  Br. ;  Oppert's  M^moires  by  O.  ;  Pott's  Forschungen  by  P. ;  and  Sir  H. 
lUtwlinson's  Vocabulary  by  B.  Voo.  Additional  communications  from  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  are  marked  H.  C.  B. ;  where  there  are  no  initials  affixed, 
the  conjecture  is  made  by  the  Editor.  When  no  authority  is  cited  for  the 
name,  it  occurs  in  Herodotus.] 

AcHiEMENEs  (old  Pers.  Hdkhdmanxsk)  is  either  from  old  Pers.  hakhd 
(Sans.  9akha)f  '*  a  Mend/'  and  an  attributive  affix,  equivalent  to  the 
Zend  and  Sanscrit  mat,  "  with,"  or  ''  possessing,  which  makes  the 
nominative  in  man  (H.  0.  It.  vide  supra,  vol.  i.  p.  249,  note  ^) ;  or 
else,  &om  hakhd,  and  a  root  like  the  Sanscrit  manoi,  which  is  the 
Greek  fi4yos,  Latin  mens,  and  our  mind.  In  the  former  case  the  name 
means  **  possessing  friends ; "  in  the  latter  ^* friendly." 

Amakdi  (a  Persian  tribe,  Strab.  xi.  p.  741)  is  thought  to  be  from  the  Zend 
hu,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Sanscr.  $u,  and  the  Greek  9I,  and  mod- 
em Pers.  merd,  "  vir,"  or  "  heros." — P.  As  the  old  Persian  word  for 
**  man,"  however,  is  mctrtiya  (Zend  mereto),  and  the  meaning  is  ''  mor- 
tal "  (from  mri  "to  die  **)  rattier  than  " a  hero,"  this  etymology  may 
well  be  doubted*  It  is  better  to  refer  both  Amardi  and  Mardi  to 
mridh  "  to  kill "  or  "  fight."  See  under  Mardonius.  At  any  rate  the 
first  element  in  Amardi  cannot  possibly  be  hu^  "good." — H.  0.  R 
(See  below,  Abiomardus.) 

Abaspes  (Xen.)b  probably  from  Sanscr.  Ariya,  Zend  Airya,  "noble, 
excellent,"  and  <t$pa,  which  in  old  Persian,  as  in  Zend,  meant  "  a 
horse."  (See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Vocabulary,  ad  voc.  ^Uvatpa^  p.  86.) 
The  name  means  "  having  excellent  horses. 

Akbaces  is  a  corrupt  form  of  Harpagus,  q.  vide. 

Abiabignbs,  from  Ariya,  "  excellent,"  or  here  "  the  Excellent  One,"  t.e. 
Ormazd,  and  Sanscr.  hhaja,  "to  serve:"  therefore  "serving  the 
Excellent  One.*— H.  0.  E. 

Abuoes  (Arrian)  is  almost  certainly  Ariya,  with  a  termination  ok,  which 
is  either  a  diminutive,  equivalent  to  tiie  modem  Persian  ek  ;  or,  more 
probably  a  Scythic  suffix,  representing  the  terminal  guttural  so  com- 
mon in  the  primitive  Babylonian,  wMch  may  be  compared  with  the 
Basque  c  at  the  end  of  names,  and  is  perlu^,  like  that,  &  suffixed 
article.— H.  0.  R. 
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A&UEUS  (Xenoph.)  seems  to  be  simply  the  Greek  rendeimg  d  Am. 
"exceUent.^ 

A&IARAMKSS  (old  Pen.  Ariydrdmana)  from  Ariva  and  ftfrnoM,  ikn  ti 
the  Sanscrit  inman,  "  a  lover,"  and  the  Zend  rduwrn,  "  pletiBre*"'! 
Voc.),  is  perhaps  **a  lover  of  what  is  noble.**  Oppert  siyB,  tM 
aril/a  and  aramna,  "joy." 

Aria&athbs  (Polyb.^,  from  ariya  and  ra^,  which  in  Zend  and  Sobhi 
signifies  "  a  chief."    Ariarathes  =  "  noble  <^ef." — P. 

A&IMAZBS  (Q.  Curt)  from  ariya,  and  max,  "great-"  (Comptw  Zs; 
mas  and  Sanscrit  mahay  Gr.  M«/(«r,  &a}  Peihaps  Art  hett)m^ 
force  of  the  Greek,  dpi  or  ^pi,  in  a^/^^xos,  iptfimXa^y  «.  r.  A. 

A&IOMAKDUS  (according  to  Pott)  is  from  ariya  and  a  root  equiTikstS; 
the  modem  Persian  merd,  **  vir,"  or  "  heros  **  (P.),  whence  *1»^ 
names  Mardi  (see  vol.  i  p.  413),  Amardi,  are  thought  to  be  daw* 
The  name  would  thus  mean  "  noble  hero." 

Arizanti  (a  Median  tribe,  Herod,  i  101)  from  ariya  and  (Zend)3nfe 
"  stirps,"  therefore,  "of  noble  stock,"  or  "  nobly  descended."-?.  ^ 

A&SACBS  (JEschyL).  from  arsa^  or  a^Bha  (Sanacr.  ar^ya)  "veirfnfc*, 
with  the  suffix  ak  (vide  supra,  ad  voc.  Ariacbs). 

Absamsnbs,  from  arsha  and  (Sanscr.)  manas  (v.  a.  ad  too.  AcaKMisfe. 
"  venerable-minded." — P. 

Absambs  (old  Pers.  Arshdma)  from  a^fiha  and  ma,  a  suffix. — 0. 

Absbs  (Diod.  S.)  is  a/rtihat  with  the  Greek  nominatival  ending.— B-  "^^ 

Absitss  (Diod.  S.)  a  participial  form,  from  a  verb  cws  or  arsh,  equiviW* 
the  Sanscrit  risk,  "to  exalt."  Arsites  is  thus  "  exalted,  elersted.  -t^ 

Artabaitus  is  probably  for  Atrabanus,  or  rather  Atrapanus,  and  in^« 
compared  with  Megapanus.  It  is  derived  from  Atra  or  Adar, ^'^ 
and  pa  (which  occurs  in  IMuUrapa — "  a  satrap  ")  *'  to  protect  w* 
sense  is  "protecting  the  fire." — H.  0.  It. 

A&TABARDBS  (old  Pers.  Artavardiya\  from  the  transcendental  p«J»* 
avia,  which  is  connected  with  the  Zend  artia,  or  eretay  and  '^^^^ 
which  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  adjectival  suffix  ya  to  ^^. 
vaH  (compare  Sanscr.  vritta,  Zend  verito,  Pazend  vart)  "  oelebntw- 
Thus  the  meaning  of  the  name  is  "  very  celebrated.'* — ^R.  Voc. 

Abtabazanes,  or  Abtababzakss  (which  is  preferable),  from  arte  «» 
Zend  htrez  (which  is  the  Sanscr.  hhraj)  "  resplendent.**  ArUbtia»» 
=  "  very  resplendent." — ^P. 

Abtabazus. — Arta  is  here  again  probably  by  metathesis  for  cdroj  firM" 
in  Atradates.  (See  above,  voL  i.  p.  238,  note  «.)  The  name  meBDs^ 
ably  "  the  worshipper  of  fire,"  from  Atra,  or  Adar,  "  fire,"  and  StM* 
hhaj,  "  colere,  venerari  "  (compare  Msoabazus). 

ABTAOHiBSS,  or  AfiTACHiBUS,  "  Very  friendly,"  from  the  intensitive  p^ 
tide  a/ria,  and  hakhd,  "  a  friend,"  or  "  friendly."— O.    (See  above,  ta 

voc.  ACOSMSNBS.) 
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Ajrtjexjs  is  probably  "  great "  or  "  famous/'  (Compare  Hesych.  *Aprdsy 
fM,4yas  Kol  Kafi'irp6s,)    It  is  of  course  comiected  with  aria. — B.  Yoc. 

Abtamiutes  (Justin.)  **  high-spirited/'  from  aria,  intensitive,  and  Sanscr. 
mancta = fi4ros.    (Oomp.  AoHiEMENES.) — ^P. 

Artapatas  (Xen.)  is  either  "  powerful  lord,"  from  arta,  intensitive,  and 
Sanscr. pati,  iend paitif  "lord  ; "  or  **  protected  by  fire,"  from  Atra, 
**  fire,"  and  pdta,  the  piewt  participle  of  pa,  "  to  protect."  (Compare 
below,  Baoapates,  &c!) 

Artaphbrnbs  may  not  improbably  be  from  atra,  "  fire,"  and  the  Sanscr. 
pri,  "  to  protect."  It  would  thus  be  equivalent  to  Artabanus,  and 
would  mean  "  protecting  the  fire." — H.  C.  B. 

ARTASYBAa  (Ctes.),  "  venr  bright,"  or  "  the  bright  sun  ; "  from  arta, 
intensitive,  and  aura  {compare  Sanscr.  surya),  or  perhaps  thura,  "  the 
Bun."  (The  latter  root  seems  to  be  contained  m  the  name  of  the 
month  Thuravdhara.    See  Sir  H.  Bawlinson's  Vocabulary,  p.  180.) 

Abtaxsrxes  (old  Pers.  ArtakhsJuUrd),  from  arta,  and  khshatrd,  **  a  king." 
(Compare  Sanscr.  kahatra,  and  Zend  khshaihra,  which  have  the  same 
meaning.)  Khahatram  occurs  frequently  in  the  Behistun  Inscription 
for  **  crown,"  or  "  empire."  Herodotxis  is  altogether  in  error  when  he 
supposes  that  the  second  element  in  this  name  is  identical  with  the 
name  of  King  Xerxes.  His  translation,  however,  tUya  Mios,  may  stand, 
for  khahatra  means  both  "  king  "  and  **  warrior." — R.  Voc. 

Artayctes  is  ''celebrated,"  from  arta  intensitive,  and  Sanscr.  ukta 
"  said."— H.  C.  R. 

Abtayntes  and  Artaynta  (muL)  from  arta  in  the  sense  of  "  great "  (com- 
pare Abt^us),  and  an  aajectival  termination — vent  or  vant,  (Compare 
Mardontk8.)—H.  C.  B. 

Abtescbarks  is  probably,  in  old  Persian,  Atrambara,  from  atram,  the 
accusative  case  of  atra,  **  fire,"  and  bara,  **  bearer,"  as  in  Bubares, 
(Ebares,  &c.    The  signification  is  thus,  "  the  bearer  of  fire."— H.  C.  R. 

Artochmss,  "very  strong,"  from  arta,  intensitive,  and  Zend  takhma, 
"  strong."    (Compare  Sitratacumbs  and  Tritant.£chmbs.) 

AbtAnis  (Arrian)  may  compare  with  the  Zend  feminine  aaaoni, 
"ca8ta."-0. 

Artoxarbs  (Plut.)  is  perhaps  ''  rich  in  gold,"  from  arta,  intensitive,  and 
Zend  zara,  "gold.^' 

Abpamitrab  (Ctes.),  '*  lover  of  horses,"  from  Zend,  ap)a,  Sanscr.  a^va, 
mod.  Pers.  aap,  "a  horse"  (comp.  old  Pers.  uvaapa,  "rich  in 
hones  "),  and  mitra,  or  mithra,  which  is  in  Sanscr.  not  only  the  god 
Mithras,  but  also  **  a  friend."— O. 

Aspathikbs  (old  Pers.  Aapachat\ay  The  first  element  here  is  certainly 
ofpa,  as  in  Aapimitraa  ;  the  second  is  conjectured  to  be  an  equivalent 
for  the  Sanscr.  dhanja,  **  rich,"  in  which  case  the  signification  of  the 
name  would  be  "  rich  in  horses."  This  is  the  view  of  Pott  (Forsch.  p. 
lix.).  M.  Oppert  derives  the  word  from  the  Zend  aqpatha,  **  a  horse- 
man," with  an  appellative  suffix  ina  (Joum.  As.  4"*  Serie,  torn.  zviiL 
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p.  3591  Neither  Mvant  seems  to  be  aware  that  the  nstiTefaaLiiitf 
Aspatfdnesy  but  AspacAana  (As.  Jbonu  toL  xiL  ptft  u.  5oteitik 
end,  p.  xz.).  I 

Ajsttaobs,  or,  as  the  name  is  more  correctly  given  by  Ahf^eBm(h7\, 
Eusebius  (Chron.  Oan.  Armen.  pasaiin),  and  others,  Asoaim 
represents  beyond  a  doubt  the  Zend  AJ-dahak  (nom.  aji^^aM^^ia 
biting  snake,*'  one  element  of  which  api>ean  again  in  tk  oae 
Deioces,  q.  v.  (Compare  supra,  voL  -  L  p.  3d5,  note ',  ind  p.  9t, 
note  ».)--H,  0.  R 

Atradatbs  (Nic.  D.). — ^This  name  has  been  already  explsiaed,  id  i. 
p.  238,  note  \ 

ATitmBS  (old  Pers.  Atrina)  is  probably  from  the  Zend  aiar,  "fire;"!^ 
the  appellative  suffix  -ina.— -O. 

Atbopates  (Arrian),  from  atar  and  Sanscr.  pati^  Zend  vM,  *^^* 
would  siffnify  *^the  lord  of  fire"— a  lofty  title,  which  perhi?§  * 
satrap  did  not  take  till  he  became  the  real  sovereign  of  tiie  naihet 
Media.  Or  the  word  may  be  from  atar  and  pdta,  the  participle  d^ 
"  to  protect,"  which  appears  in  "  satrapo."     (Compare  Akxataia*.} 

AzANBS  (JSschyl.)  is  conjectured    to  be  either   from   tiie  Zend  M'. 
"  strength,"  and  in  that  case  to  mean  ''  strong*, "  or  else  to  be  eqoo' 
lent  to  the  Sanscrit  au-jana,  "good,  virtuoua."     It  is  probthly  Cr  j 
same  name  with  the  Ozanes  of  (^^esias. — P.  { 

Badrbs. — If  this  reading  be  taken,  instead  of  Bares,  in  Herod,  iV.  l^,^ 
word  may  be  compared  with  the  Sanscr.  hadhra,  "fortunate."— P.  ^ 
would  be  a  simple  adjective,  and  correspond  exactly  to  the  Boan 
"Felix." 

BAO.fiT7s  is  explained  hy  Pott  as  "  fortunate,"  from  Zend  bdgha,  SiMff 
bhaga,  "  fortune  "  (Forsch.  1.  s.  c);  but  by  M.  Oppert  «  "«o^ 
Dieu  "  f  Joum.  As.  ut  supra,  p.  357) ;  from  haga,  "  god,"  and  (I  p«^ 
sume)  uie  Zend  yaz,  "  colere  venerarL" 

Bagapates  (Ctes.),  according  to  Pott,  is  "lord  of  fortune,"  from  Zend 
6%/w,  "tortune,"and  Sanscr.  oo^,  Zend  paiH,  ''lord."  (FondtP- 
XXX  viL)  But  M.  Oppert*s  explanation  seems  preferable  to  ibis,  at 
believes  the  derivation  to  be  from  old  Pers.  baga,  "  a  god,"  •ndjafa' 
the  past  participle  of  pa,  "  to  protect "  The  sense  is  then,  "  he  w  ^ 
protected  by  the  gods. "    ( Joum.  As.  4"*  S^rie,  torn.  Tviii  p.  SH] 

Baoasaces  is  perhaps  "strong  as  a  God,"  from  haga^  and  Sanscr.  ^,  "^ 
be  strong.       Compare  the  sense  of  Tritatitcechmes,  infra,  »d  roc 

Baooas,  according  to  Pott  (Forsch.  1.  s.  c),  represents  the  §«»«• 
bhagaioat,  "happy,  fortunate."  According  to  M.  Oppert,  it  is  dair^ 
from  bagay  and  the  Zend  verbav,  "to  protect."  ft  would  ito*^ 
the  same  in  meaning  as  Bagapates. 

Baoophanbs  (Q.  Curt)  is  regarded  by  Pott  as  the  Sanscr.  sdjecti^'? 
bhagavan^  "excellent"  (Forsch.  p.  xxxvii.)  M.  Oppert  explMM^ 
as  "protege  par  Dieu  "  (Joom.  As.  p.  367),  aeriving  -phanesttm  «^ 
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root  pa,  and  apparently  regarding  it  aa  haying  the  same  force  with 
"pates,  (See  aboTe,  sub  toc  Baoapatbs.)  This,  however,  is  scarcely 
possible.  The  form-^^a7i«a  will  represent  the  active  participle,  and 
give  the  sense  of  '* protecting  God/'  t.e.  his  worship. — H.  C.  R. 

Saksinss,  mvl.  (Arrian) isprobably  the  Zend  root  berez,  *' resplendent/' 
with  the  appellative  snffix  -tno. 

Babzakes  (Arrian)  is  the  same  root  with  a  suffix  -cma, 

Barzentss  (Q.  Ourt)  ^ 

or,  >  is  the  participle  hereaHint,  "  shining." — P. 

Babsaxntes  (Arrian)  ) 

B0QB8  appears  to  be  either  Baga  simply,  as  M.  Oppert  thinks  (Joum.  As. 
4°^  ^rie,  torn,  xviii.  p.  341),  or  the  Zend  heghe,  Sanscr.  hhagi,  '*  for- 
tunate." 

BT7BARES  is  probably  from  hhu,  ''  the  sacrificial  fire  "  (Sanscr.),  and  bara, 
**  bearing."  Compare  Zend  here,  "ferre."  The  word  would  properly 
have  been  Bhumhara;  but  the  m  has  lapsed  before  the  cognate  labiaL 
Bubares  b  ''the  bearer  of  the  sacrificial  fire. "  Compare ^tbkbabbs, 
which  had  probably  the  same  meaning. — H.  C.  R. 

Oambysss  (old  Pers.  Kdbujiyd)  is  thought  to  be  from  the  Sanscr.  kab,  ''to 
praise/  and  uji,  "  a  speaker ;"  its  signification,  according  to  this  view, 
18  "  a  bard.'*^R.  Voc.)  The  ^  in  the  Greek  Kofifi^s  arises  from  the 
difficulty  which  the  Greeks  have  always  experienced  in  expressing  the 
sound  of  a  real  B.  Hence  we  have  Smerdis  and  Merdis  for  Ba/rdiya, 
Megabyzus,  Megadostes,  Megasidres,  for  BagabukJisIia,  Baaadaushta, 
Bagcichitra,  &^.  Hence,  too,  in  modem  Greek  we  have  sucn  words  as 
^iiatpiKa  iorfahrica,  Miriri  for  Bei,  and  the  like. 

OABPn. — The  name  of  this  people  is  thought  to  be  derived  from  old  Pers. 
'u  (which  is  the  Sanscr.  m,  the  Zend  hu,  and  the  Greek  tt),  "  good,'* 
and  a^,  a  horse. — ^P.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the 
initial  letter  would  not  in  that  case  have  been  x  instead  of  <c. 

Ohoaspbs  (river)  b  the  old  Persian  word  ^uvaspa,  which  is  found  in  an 
inscription  at  Persepolis,  and  is  an  exact  equivalent  of  the  Greek  tCarwos, 
Its  derivation  from  'm  (=  hu),  "good,"  and  "ajya/*  may  be  regarded 
ascertain. — R.  Voc. 

O01CETI8  (Justin)  b  no  doubt  the  old  Persian  Chwnaia,  which  would  have 
been  better  rendered  by  Cromatus  or  Cromates.  The  word  is  equivalent 
to  the  Sanscr.  gomaJt,  Zend  gaomaJt,  and  means  "  possessing  herds."  It 
is  derived  from  gao,  "  bos  "  (which  is  the  German  huh,  and  our  cow), 
and  the  common  suffix  -mat,  "  with  "  or  "  possessing." — ^R.  Yoa 

Cbanaspes  is,  perhaps,  "possessing  active  horses,"  from  Sanscr.  karin, 
"active*'  (compare  Zend  here,  "  to  do"),  and  a^pa, 

Otaxabbs  (old  Pers.  ^UvaJUhatarcC)  seems  to  be  the  comparative  of  ^UvakK- 
aAd,  in  which  we  have  the  element  *u,  "good**  (compare  Choaape^ 
joined  with  a  root  akhsha,  which  is  perhaps  the  modem  Persian  aklcsh, 
Sanscrit  akshan,  Zend  arma,  "  oculus.**  The  word  would  thus  mean 
"  beautiful-eyed,"  or  literally,  "  more  beautiful-eyed  (than  others)." 
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Compare  the  name  of  the  father  of  Kai  Khusru,  who  is  caQed  &f^ 
vakhsh  in  Persian,  Cyavarma  in  Zend,  i.e.  **  black-eyed." — R,  Tot  * 

Oybus  (old  Pers.  Kumsh),  This  word  was  generally  supposed  by  tk 
Greeks  to  mean  'Hhe  sun"  (see  Otes.  Pers.  £xc.  §  49;  Plot  rii 
Artaxerx.  Etym.  Mag.  ad  voc.  K^pos,  &c.) ;  that  is,  it  was  ide^a^ 
with  the  Sanscr.  Surya,  Zend  htcare,  modem  Persian  khur.  It  is  avv 
suspected  that  this  identification  was  a  mistake,  as  the  old  Possa  I 
never  replaces  the  Sanscr.  s.  The  name  is  more  properly  compsed 
with  the  Sanscrit  Kuru,  which  was  ''a  popular  title  among  the  Anvt 
race  before  the  separation  of  the  Median  and  Persian  brandies/  be 
of  which  the  etymology  is  unknown. — ^R,  Voa 

DiLDABSES  (old  Pers.  Dddarshish)  is  probably  a  reduplicated  fofmaotx 
from  the  old  Pers.  darsh,  ''to  dare/'  which  appears  in  Sanscrit  as  <Jrui 
in  Zend  as  darah,  and  in  Greek  as  eap<r'taf, — ^K.  Voc  Dadarses  woiM 
thiis  represent  the  Greek  Thraso,  Thraseas,  or  Thrasiiis. 

DariuS)  or  Dablsus  (Ctes.)  is  in  old  Persian  Daryavu^y  a  form  t^ 
represented  by  the  Hebrew  B'ln?,  Daryavesh,  and  (if  it  be  ^  tr& 
reading)  by  Strabo's  Aapta&ris-  It  does  not  appear  to  mean  eith^  ^^^^ 
"  the  worker,"  as  Herodotus  states,  or  <pp6wtfiot,  '*  the  wise,"  as  Hew- 
chius  asserts,  or  woXc/uiicrfj,  "the  warlike,"  as  the  author  of  the  Etjn^ 
logicum  says.  The  root  seems  to  be  the  old  Persian  "  dar,"  "  to  bo^' 
or  "  possess,"  which  is  dere  in  Zend,  dhri  in  Sanscrit,  and  dor  m 
modem  Persian.  The  remainder  of  the  word  is  thougrht  to  be  a  met 
appellative  suffix,  elongated  on  euphonic  grounds  ;  but  no  veiy  sali^ 
factory  account  can  be  given  of  it. — R.  Voc 

Damaspia,  mAjd.  (Ctes.)  is  probably  equivalent  to  the  Greek  'inotd^tfo. 
being  formed  from  a  root  dam,  "  to  subdue,"  which  is  found  in  that 
exact  form  in  Sanscrit,  and  appears  in  Greek  as  So^-cCv,  in  Lodn  u 
dom-o,  in  German  as  zahm-en,  and  in  English  as  "  tame."  The  oikei 
element  is  the  well-known  agpa,  "  equus." — P. 

Datambs  (Arrian)  is  perhaps  the  same  as  MadaUSy  the  two  elements  bdi^ 
merely  transposecL  Thus  we  have  in  Greek  both  Dorotheus  and  Theo- 
dorus.  The  word  will  mean  on  this  hypothesis  "  given  \>y  the  Moan/ 
from  ddtay  the  past  participle  of  da,  "to  give,"  and  mdha  or  MtA, 
"the  Moon.'*    (See  Madates,) 

Datis  is  probably  an  adjectival  form  from  da,  and  may  compare  with  the 
Sanscrit  dadt,  "apt  to  give,  liberal" 

Dbioces  is  best  regarded  as  the  Zend  doMka  "  mordens,"  which  fonns  an 
element  also  in  the  name  Astyages  (q.  vide).  The  Persian  Dhohdk^ 
Arabicised  into  ZohaJc,  represent  this  name,  or  rather  title.  (See 
above,  vol.  i  p.  396,  note^) 

Euphrates  (old  Pers.  ^UfraJta)  is  explained  as  either  equivalent  to  the 
Sanscrit  8Urpra1hay  which  corresponds  to  the  Greek  c?  wXarr^s  (O.),  or  as 
formed  itom  *u,  "  good,"  fra,  the  particle  of  abundance,  and  a  suffix  of 
attribution.  According  to  this  latter  explanation,  the  meaning  of  tlie 
word  would  be  "  the  good  and  abounding  (river)." — R.  Voc. 
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€k>BA&Bg  (Plin.).  Pott  snggests  that  Grobares  is  the  Zend  havara,  Sanscr. 
suvara,  ''  vaide  desiderabilis  *'  (Foncliuiig.  p.  buy.).  But  this  ib  very 
unlikely.  At  least  there  is  no  other  known  instance  where  the  Greek  y 
replaces  the  Zend  h  and  Sanscrit  $,  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Gobares 
is  a  man's  name  at  all.  Pliny  says  he  was  the  satrap  who  made  the  great 
canal  (Nahr-Miilchd).  But  as  ^at  canal  was  made  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
^Abyden.  Fr.  9),  and  as  its  Semitic  name  was  Ghobar  (cf.  Ezek.  L  1),  it 
is  tolerably  clear  that  Pliny  has  given  to  an  imaginary  satrap,  what  was 
in  reality  the  appellation  of  the  work  ascribed  to  him.  The  Chobar  was 
the  "great"  stream.  Compare  Heb.  Tfl3,  and  th^  Cabiri^  or  "great 
gods  "  of  the  Phoenicians. 

€k>BRTAS  ^old  Pers.  Oaubaruva),  Of  this  word  various  etymologies  have 
been  given.  Pott  (Forschune.  pp.  xxxv.-vi.^  derives  it  from  the  modem 
Persian  kkvb,  "  pulcher/*  and  n/i,  "  facies  r'  but  tins  conjecture  is  open 
to  many  objections.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  suggests  the  Sanscrit  go, 
"speech/*  and  hru,  "to  say^'' regarding  the  meaning  of  the  word  as 
"a  speaker**  (Voc  p.  136).  M.  Oppert  makes  the  meaning  "bull- 
browed,**  considering  the  elements  to  be  the  Zeoid  gaoy  Sanscrit  ^o, 
"bos'*  or  "taurusj^and  Zend  brvat^  Sanscr-  hrhu,  " supercilium." 
(Joum.  As.  4"*  S6rie,  tom.  xviii.  p.  353.) 

OoMATBS  (vide  OombtesX 

Habpaous  is  probably  froto  an  old  Persian  root  akin  to  the  (3reek  ofwr-  in 
k(nfki§tp^  and  the  Liatin  rap-iarapere.  The  adoption  of  the  Spviy,  or  &p- 
Tdyri,  as  the  dynastic  emblem  of  the  Harpagi  on  the  Lycian  coins  (see 
vol.  i.  p.  296,  note')  seems  to  indicate  this  connection.  The  name  is 
probably  equivalent  to  the  Greek  fyra^ 

Haustakbs  (Q.  Curt.)  is  a  name  which  appears  under  many  forms.  It  is 
probably  identicsd  with  the  Osthanea  of  Pliny,  the  Ostanes  of  Tatian, 
the  Hystanes  of  Herodotus,  and  even  the  Histanea  of  Arrian.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  second  element  of  the  word  is  the  Zend 
and  Sanscrit  tanu,  modem  Pers.  ten,  "corpus,*'  which  appears  in 
Otanes,  TanyoxaxceSf  &c  The  first  element  is  doubtful,  but  may 
compare  with  the  modem  Pers.  khush,  "  good  " — the  name  thus  mean- 
ing "of  good  or  strong  body.*'— P.  (Compare  Otaves  ;  and  for  the 
use  of  a  prefix  us  instead  of  the  ordinary  u,  see  Sir  H.  Bawlinson's 
'  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,*  vol.  L  pp.  344,  345.) 

ELnsR AMsmss  (Thucvd.)  is  probably  a  Grecised  form  of  a  name  derived  from 
Sanscrit  vairya (whence  vir,  virtus,  &c.),  "noble,  manly,** and  **nMnas" 
"  mind,*'  as  in  Achsemenes,  Arsamenes,  &c 

Htdabnes  (old  Pen.  Vidama)  is  said  by  M.  Oppert  (Joum.  As.  ut  supra, 

f.  544)  to  signify  "  a  subduer.**    He  does  not  give  any  derivation,  but 
presume  he  intends  to  suggest  the  common  Sanscrit  prefix  vi-  and 
dnama,  from  dhri,  "  to  hol<L^ 

Htmbas  is  perhaps  the  same  with  Imceus  (JSschyl.).  Both  words  may  be 
compared  with  the  hero  Yima  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Zendavesta, 
who,  as  Yimo-khskaeta  (or  Yima  the  brilliant),  became  in  Persian 
romance  Djemshid,    The  etymology  of  the  name  is  unknown. — P. 

VOL.  IIL  2  N 
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HYSTiECHiiES  (JSschyl.)  may  be  compared  with   Artochmes,  the 

element  being  the  Zend  takhma,  "  strong,"  while  the  firat^  whk&  we 
have  abeady  seen  in  Haustanbs,  is  im,  used  intensitiTely. 

Htstaspbs  (old  Pers.  Vuhtaspa)  is  "  the  possessor  of  hcnrses,"  frooi  d^ 
Zend  tritfto,  partici|^e  of  vid,  to  ^'  acquire,'*  and  (Zeod  a^va)  Ssaaer 
a^pa,  **a  horse.**— B.  and  Br. 

IxTAPHBBS  (old  Pers.  Vida/ra),  or  iKTAPHBKinss  (old  Pers.  Vuk/ra»ii%  a 
probably  derived  from  Sanscr.  vida  (  ==  veda), ' '  knowledge  "  (compsie  tiie 
Greek  oKo,  cfSijcrisj  Lat.  video)^  and  pri^  ''to  protect,"  (See  Agrt- 
PUERNES.)  The  name  therefore  means  "protecting  knowledge.'— 
H.  C.R. 

ITHA.MATRES  \  is  probably  from  the  old  Persian  vUhay  which  meant  "hooe* 
or  >  or  "  palace/*  and  mitra  or  mithra,   **  a  friend,"  as  in  jtfo- 

Ithamitres  )  mitrcts,  q.  ▼. — O. 

Madatbs  (Q.  Curt)  is  "given  by  (or  to)  the  moon,"  from  old  Persian  i/& 
or  ma,  "  the  Moon."  Compare  Sanscr.  f^iaaa,  2^nd  ma^ha,  mod.  Pefs. 
wioA),  and  ddta,  the  participle  ot  da,  "to  give." — O.  and  P.  FTAmiMi^ 
datha  (Esth.  iii.  1)  is  perhaps  this  name  in  a  Hebrew  form,  with  ti» 
article  ha  prefixed.     (See  G^senius,  Thesaurus,  ad  voc.) 

Magnus  (Plut.)  is  probably  only  another  form  of  Bttgcetts,  q.  v. — O. 

Mardoxius  (old  Pers.  Mardumya)  has  been  thought  to  represent  an  ad- 
jective like  the  modem  Persian  merddnehf  which  is  '*  virilis,  strennut,' 
from  the  root  merd  or  mard,  "  vir,'*  which  appears  in  Mardi,  Amsrdi, 
Ariomardus,  &c. — P.  But  it  is  more  probably  from  the  Sanscrit  nwt 
mridhy  "  to  hurt,"  or  "kill,"  from  which  is  formed  mricfhan,  ''battle;'* 
and  thus  the  signification  of  the  name  will  be  a  "warrior.** — H.  C.  R. 

Mardontes  will  also  be  from  mrtdhy  with  the  adjectival  suffix  -vent  or  -iwrf 
(see  above,  ad  voc.  Arta  yitia)  ;  and  will  have  nearly  the  same  meaning 
as  Marduniya, — H.  C.  R. 

M.isisTES  exactly  renders  the  old  Persian  maihista,  which  is  used  throng 
out  the  Inscriptions  for  "  a  leader,"  but  which  is  etymological] j  s 
superlative  equivalent  to  the  Zend  mazistaf  and  the  Greek  §uywr9u 
"greatest."— P. 

I^Iaspii  (a  Persian  tribe,  Herod.  L  125).  In  this  name  we  seem  certainly 
to  have  the  root  af^xj,  "a  hoi*3e."  (See  vol.  i.  p.  412.)  It  is  con- 
jectured that  the  initial  letter  represents  the  Sanscrit  meh^  **  great" 
(Oppert),  so  that  the  Maspii  are  "those  who  have  big  horses,"  or 

gjssibly  "the  Big  Horses,"  just  as  the  Hyrcani  are  "the  Wolves,"  the 
ersffi  "the  Tigers,"  the  Medes  "the  Snakes,**  the  Sacae  "  the  Dc^* 
the  Cushites   "the  Eagles,"  the  Maka  or  Myci  "the   Flies,"  the 
Derbices  "  the  Wasps,*'  and  the  Aswas  of  the  Puranas  "  the  Horses." 
,  seem  to  be  names  formed  from  the  root  'm€Uf  '*  great" 
M A zaces  (Arrian)i  (compare  Zend  nuM,  Sanscrit  mahat,  Greek  /&c((.«rX 
MAZiEUS  (Arrian)  <  which  appears  again  in  OromasdtSy  q.  vide.     Mazaces 
M  AZ  ARES  /  has  the  Scythic  termination  ha  (supra,  ad  voc.  Ariacss)  ; 

^  Mazeeus  is  like  Bagsaus,  <&c. 
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Mboabates  b  perhaps  *'  enlightened  by  God,"  (0.),  from  ha^a  "  God," 
and  SanBcr.  hhdta,  "shone  on,"  past  participle  of  bha,  "to  shine." — 
H.  0.  R. 

MsoABAzus  is  probably  "a  worshipper  of  God"  from  haga,  "  God,"  and 
the  Sanscrit  bhaj,  **  venerari,  colere." 

Meoabtzus  (old  Pers.  BagabuJehsJia)  contains  also  the  element  haga,  which 
is  here  joined  with  (Zend  and  Sanscr.)  lakhsh,  "  donare."  The  name 
means  "  God-given,"  and  is  equivalent  to  Theodotus  and  Theodore tns. 
— H.  0.  R. 

Meoadgstks  (in  old  Pers.,  probably  BagadaualUa),  itom  haga,  "God," 
and  daiishta  which  is  found  in  the  Behistun  Inscription  in  the  sense  of 
"  friend,"  would  be  "  a  lover  of  God,"  the  Greek  ^ixrftffof.— O. 

MsoAPAinjs  appears  to  be  a  mere  variant  of  the  name  which  Qnintus 
Curtius  gives  as  Bagophanes,  q.  vide. 

Megasidbas  is  thought  to  represent  an  old  Persian  name  Bagachitra, 
which  would  mean  "heaven-descended,"  or  "of  the  seed  of  the 
€rods,"from  haga,  and  chitra,  "  e  stirpe,  ortus,  satus." — 0. 

Mehebdates  (Tacitus)  is  a  late  form  of  the  name  which  commonly  ap- 
pears as  Mithridates,  or  Mitradates, — O.  (The  Mithra  of  the  Achfe- 
menian  Persians  became  with  their  descendants  first  Mitra,  and  then 
Mihr.  Similarly  chitra  became  chehr,  as  in  the  name  Minuchthr.  See 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Cuneiform  Vocabulary,  ad  voc.  chitra,) 

Mithbbnbs  (Q.  Curt.)  \  seem  to  be  names  formed  from  Mithra,  each  with 
MiTHEiinss  (Arrian)  >  an  appellative  suffix.  (Compare  Airines,  Bagants, 
MrnuEus  (Xenoph.)    )  &c) 

MiTHBAUSTES  (Arrian)  means  *'  worshipper  of  Mithras,"  from  Mithra, 
and  Zend  dvas,  "  to  worship." — O.     (Compare  Zend  -aveata,) 

Mit^a™  (Xen.)  j  „  ^^^^  ^  ^^  „  (^  ^^^  L  p.  238,  note  •). 

MiTHBOBABZANES  (Arrian),  from  Mithra,  and  herez,  "resplendent" — 
therefore  "resplendent  as  the  Sun."— P.    (Compare  Abtabaezane:*.) 

MiTROBATBS  (or  less  correctly  Meteobates,  Xen.),  according  to  M. 
Oppert  (Joum.  As.  4**  Serie,  tom.  xix.  p.  52),  signifies  "enlightened 
by  Mithras,"  from  Mithra  and  Sanscr.  hhdta,  "  shone  on."    (Compare 

Meg  ABATES.) 

Nababzanes  (Arrian)  is  thought  to  be  "  with  new  splendour,  newly 
splendid,"  from  Zend  nava  (Greek  Woj,  Latin  novua),  "new,"  and 
bfrez  "resplendent." — P. 

OcHiTS  (Plut.)  is  thought  to  be  either  from  the  Zend  vohu,  "  rich^?*-<0,), 
or  from  'tt,  and  a  root  resembling  the  modem  Persian  khuj,  "  temper  " 
or  "disposition."  In  the  latter  case  the  name  would  mean  "of  a 
good  disposition,  amiable."-  P. 
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GSbabbs  was  no  doubt  in  old  Penian  'Ubarck,  Its  8ignificad<Hi  k  dedaoi 
by  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  ^dio  renders  it  kywMyymXos.  It  is  thocfsR 
derived  from  'u  (Zend  hu,  Greek  tZ),  '*geKKi,'*aiid  bora  ^Zeod  «rt. 
Greek  ^pttvy  Latin  ferre),  our  *'  bear."  Its  exact  significatioii »  ''^  the 
bearer  of  good/'  t.e.  of  good  tidings. 

CEoBAzus  is  explained  as  VahycLbazush,  ^* strong-armed, "  from  pohfo,  TMdi 
in  Zend  is  "  superior,  better,"  and  bazu  which  is  **  the  aim.'— O. 


Omanes  (Arrian)  which  in  old  Pers.  would  be  'Uhumisk^  is  w^ 
pared  with  the  Greek  Eit^Urns  (0.),  to  which  it  exactly  answers. 

Omabtbs  (Atheneeus)  would  undoubtedly  have  been  in  old  Pioi^ 
'Umartiya,  It  corresponds  with  the  Greek  Bvander,  and,  as  tb 
name  of  a  man,  probably  meant  no  more  than  **  brave  "  ot"  "manly.* 
It  is  applied  to  Persia  in  the  Inscriptions  (B.  Voc)^  and  then  mo— i 
"  having  brave  inhabitants." 

Obmis DATES  (Agathias)  is  clearly  from  Ormazd,  a  contracted  form  oi  tfe 
name  of  the  great  god  Oromasdes  or  Auramazdd  (see  the  next  wtaiiX 
and  ddta,  the  past  participle  of  da,  **  to  give."  The  ancient  form  d 
the  word  would  be  AuramazdcUa,  and  the  signification  ''given  t^ 
Ormazd." 

OBOSfASDSS  (old  Pers.  Auramaadd)  has  been  variously  derived,  but  ii 
perhaps  best  regarded  as  composed  of  the  three  elements  Aura  (Ssiucr 
asura),  from  cr^u,  ** life,"  wioz,  which  in  Zend  is  ''great,"  and  ^v 
(from  rfa,  "to  give"),  "the  giver" — the  whole  word  thus  measisf 
"  the  Great  Giver  of  Life." 

Obxikes  (Arrian)  is  derived  from  M.  Oppert  from  varksha,  "a  bear/ 
with  a  suffix  -ina,  as  in  Athines,  Mithrmes,  &c. — O. 

Otanes  (old  Pers.  *l7tena)  is  from  the  old  Pers.  '«,  Zend  hu,  Sansar.  #p, 
"  well"  or  "  good,"  and  tanu  (Zend  and  Sanscr.),  "  the  body."  The 
word  thus  signifies  "  strong  of  body  "  {tha^furros). — P. 

Otaspks  is  thought  to  be  from  the  Sanscr.  wata,  "  wind,*'  and  <wo,  '*» 
horse  ; "  and  the  sense  assigned  to  the  word  is  "  Storm-horse"  (P,) ; 
but  this  is  scarcely  satisfactory. 

OxATHBES  (Diod.  Sic.)  is  probably  derived  from  the  old  Pers.  *«,  Zend  A«, 
"  well,  good,"  and  khshathra,  which  in  Zend  is  "  a  king,*'  or  "  diiet' 
The  word  would  have  the  sense  of  "  good  lord."— P. 

Pabbtaceni  (Median  tribe,  Herod.  L  101)  are  probably  "moras- 
taineers,"  from  Sanscr.  |)arv(rfa,  "  a  mountain,"  with  an  ethnic  snffii 
'kina, — O. 

Pabysatis,  imd,  (Xen.),  is  conjectured  to  be  from  paru,  which  is  com- 
pared  with  the  Sanscr.  puru^  "much,"  and  ahitiy  which  in  Zend 
IS  "land,  earth."  Parysatis  would  thus  be  "she  who  has  mndi 
land."— O. 

Patibamphes  may  be  "lord  of  pleasure, *'^ from  poH,  "lord,"  and  Zend 
rafno,  "  joy,  pleasure." 

Patizeithbs  is  perhaps  "powerful  lord,"  from  pat^,  and  Zend  syof, 
"  powerful," 
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name,  taken  in  coi\junction  with  PhamabazuB,  and 
one  or  two  others,  snggeats  the  notion  that  the  genins 
Bahram,  or  Varahran,  was  known  even  to  the  Achfi&- 
Pharandatm  I  ™®^*^  Persians.    (See  Pott's   *  Forschungen,'  p.  xlv.) 
'  He  may  have  presided  over  the  planet  Mars,   whose 
Arian  title  is  otiierwise  unknown  to  us.     In  later  times 
his  name  certainly  appears  in    Varanes,     Pharandates 
must  be  compared  with  Mithridates,  Madates,  Ormis- 
dates,   &c.  ;    and  must   be    explained   as  "given,"  or 
dedicated  to  Varahran,'' ^H.  C.  R. 

Phabkabazus  seems  to  contain  as  its  first  element  the  same  name  Farah- 
ran,  the  second  element  being  that  which  appears  also  in  Megabazus, 
viz.  bhaj  ** colere,  venerarL"  Its  meaning  is  "Worshipper  of  Varah- 
ran" 

Phabnaces.  It  is  probable  that  frana — whatever  its  derivation,  which 
was  perhaps  from  fra  (  =  Sanscr.  pra),  the  particle  of  abundance,  and 
wi,  "to  lead "  was  used  simply  as  an  intensitive,  like  aria.  In  Phar- 
naces,  and  again  in  Phamuches,  we  have  this  element,  with  the  Scythic 
guttural  suffix  -ka,  (Compare  Artycas,  and  perhaps  Artaceeas.)  The 
signification  would  be  "  chief,"  or  "  leader." 

Phaknapates  (Justin)  is  either  from  frana  intensitive,  and  pati,  "  lord  " 
(compare  Aktapatas)  ;  or  from  Varahran  and  pdta,  the  past  participle 
of  ^^ ,  "  to  protect."  In  the  one  case  it  would  mean  "  excellent  lord  ; " 
in  the  other  "  protected  by  Varahran  "  (Mars?). 

Phabnaspbb  is  probably  from  the  same  frana  intensitive,  and  <upa,  with 
the  meaning  of  "  having  excellent  steeds  ;  "  or  it  may  be  simply  from 
fra  ( =  prc^,  the  particle  of  abundance,  and  a^a,  with  n  euphonic 
interposed  ;  in  which  case  it  would  mean  "  having  many  steeds." 

Phabxazathbes  may  compare  with  Aria-khshatra,  the  true  form  of  Arta- 
xerxes.  The  roots  will  be  frana  intensitive,  and  khshatra  (Zend  khsha- 
thra)  a  "  king,"  or  "  warrior."    (Compare  Abtaxsbxss.) 

Phabnuches  is  perhaps  only  a  variant  of  Phamaces,  q.  vide. 

Phbadasmenes  (Arrian)  is  probably  from  fradas  =  Zend  frddat, 
"  liberal "  (which  is  itself  from /ra,  the  particle  of  abundance,  and  da, 
"  to  give"),  and  manas  (  =  Greek  fi4yos),  as  in  Achcemenes,  Arsameties, 
&c.     The  word  will  thus  mean  "  libenw-minded." 

Phbadates  (Arrian)  is  simply  frddat,  "  liberal*'  (Compare  Phbadas- 
menes.) 

Phkaobtes  (old  Pers.  Frawartiah)  contains  certainly  in  its  first  syllable 
the  element  fra,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Greek  wpo-,  the  Latin  pro-, 
and  the  German  ver-.  The  other  root  is  thought  to  be  a  verb  equiva- 
lent to  the  German  wahren  in  verwahren  (O.),  which  corresponds  to  the 
French  garder,  and  the  English  ward.  The  meaning  would  thus  be 
"a  protector." 

Prkxaspes  is  probably  the  same  name  with  Pourusa^pa,  the  father  of 
Zoroaster.  The  derivation  of  this  latter  word  is  undoubtedly  from 
Zen  pouruy  Sanscr.  pnru,  "  abounding,"  and  acpa,  "  a  horse ;"  and  the 
meaning  is,  "  abounding  in  horses.** — O.  and  P. 
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Rheomithbss  (Arrian)  is  fairly  enou^ili  explained  as  **  fond  of  8{desd0ir.* 
from  the  Zend  rayOy  **  splendour^'  and  mitkra,  which  haa  the  aeaae  <tf 
the  Greek  ^i\os,--0. 

Box  ANA,  mtU,  (Arrian,)  may  compare  with  the  Zend  ras^  ''splendere^'a^ 
with  the  modem  Persian  ru$hnd,  **  lucidus." — ^P. 

Saptins,  muL.  (Q.  Curt),  is  probably  Septima,  from  the  Sanacr.  ta^^. 
"seven." 

Sataspbs  may  be  translated  "  hnndred-horsed/'  from  Zend  ferfo  (  =  Greek 
cAoroy,  Latin  ceTUuin)^  "  a  hundred,"  and  curpa,  **  a  horse." — P. 

Satibarzanes  (Arrian)  is  thought  to  be  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  jSh, 
"race,"  or  "stock,"  and  herez^  as  in  Barsints,  Baraan^^  Ac  1^ 
name  would  thus  signify  "  of  splendid  or  illustrious  race," — ^P. 

Satbopates  (Q.  Ciui^)  is  almost  certainlv  from  old  Pers.  khshatram^  "tk 
crown  "  (see  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Vocaoulary,  p.  115),  and  p6t€ti  the  poot 
participle  of  pay  "  to  protect."  The  name  signifies  "  protected  by  iSkt 
crown. 

SntOBfiTRAS  is  perhaps  from  the  Zend  fnm,  "beautiful,"  and  mifra,  cr 
mithra,  which  corresponds  to  the  Greek  ^l\os.  The  word  mi^t  tha 
be  rendered  by  <pi\6icaXos. 

S18AMNB8  )  seem  to  be  formed  from  the  Zend  ftif  "  luoere,"  witi 

SiSBNES  (Q.  Curt.)  j  an  appellative  suffix. 

SiTBATACHMES  (old  Pcrs.  ChitrcUochma)  signifies  "the  strong  leopard,'' 
from  chitra,  a  root  found  in  Sanscrit  with  the  sense  of  "  variegatos," 
whence  modem  Pers.  cJiitaVy  "  the  leopard,"  and  Zend  iaJAma^ 
"strong."    (Compare  Abtochmbs,  and  vide  supra,  vol.  i.  p.  4ia.) 

Smerdis  (old  Pers.  Bardiya)  is  probably  the  Zend  hereeya  (compare  Tei& 
barhya),  "elevated,  glorious." — 0. 

Smerdobcenes  must  be  the  above,  with  the  addition  of  the  common  elemeot 
manaa  (=/«^KOf),  and  will  sigmfy  "  of  elevated  mind." 

Spamitras  (Ctes.)  is  either  for  Aspamitras,  "fond  of  horsea,"  from  atpa 
and  mithra,  or  else  from  spak  (supra,  vol.  i.  p.  239,  note^^,  "  a  dog," 
and  mithray  "fond,"  with  tne  meaning  "  fond  of  dogs." — O. 

Spbndadates  (Ctes.)  is  "given  to  the  Holy  One,"  from  Zend  tttnia^  <c 
spentay  "holy,"  and  adto,  the  past  participle  of  da,  "to  give."— 
H.  0.  R. 

Spit  ACES  (Ctes.)  is  simply  "holy,"  from  apita  (^epenia.  See  the  next 
name),  with  the  Scythic  guttural  termination,  as  in  ArsaoeSy  &c 

Spit  A  DBS  (Ctes. )  is  from  the  same  root.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  Persian  articxh 
lation  to  omit  the  nasal  before  the  dental  (see  vot  L  p.  698,  note^ 
whence  apenta  becomes  apita  in  almost  all  the  names  wherein  it  occun. 
Spitades  is  probably  "the  Holy  One  giveSy"  or  "has  given."  (Comptre 
tne  Hebrew  NcUhanael.) 

Spit  AM  AS  (Ctes.),  "most  holy,"  is  the  superlative  of  spenia, — Br.  (Compw 
Masistes.) 
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3prTAMENBS  (Arrian),  "of  holy  temper^"  is  formed  &om  gpenta  and 
mancu, — T, 

BPITHOBATE8  (Diod.  Sic.)  is  "enlightened  by  the  Holy  One," from  $penta 
and  bhdta,  "shone  on,"  the  past  participle  of  the  8anscr.  bha,  "to 
shine." 

Spitkbidates  (Xenoph.)  is  probably  a  mere  variant  of  Spendadates,  »p%ta 
having  become  apithri  from  the  influence  of  the  better  known  name  of 
Mithndates. 

STABfBNES  (Arrian),  "of  steady  mind,"  is  formed  from  the  root  sta,  "to 
stand,"  which  runs  through  all  the  Indo-European  languages,  and 
manas  {=^fi4yos),  "  the  mind,"  or  "temper."     (Compare  Spitamenbs.) 

STBA3ES  (Justin)  is  probably  the  same  as  (Ebaresy  and  is  at  least  as  near 
the  original  name,  which  was  'Ubara.    (See  (Ebabes.) 

Sysimithbbs  (Q.  Curt.)  is  probably  "one  who  loves  light,"  from  the  Zend 
fuf,  "  lucere,"  and  mithra,  or  mitra,  "  fond  of." — ^O. 

Tabalits  is  thought  to  come  from  the  Zend  tava,  "  fortis,"  and  some  root 
equivalent  to  the  modem  Pers.  je/eA,  "heros." — (P.)  But  this  ety- 
mology is  very  doubtful. 

Tachmaspates  (old  Pers.  Tachamaspdda)  contains  evidently  the  root 
Mchma,  "strong,"  which  appears  also  in  Artochmes,  Tritantoechmes,  &c. 
Its  second  element,  pada,  is  probably  the  Sanscr.  pati,  Zend  paiti, 
"  lord,"  which  is  found  with  the  soft  instead  of  the  hard  dental  in 
padishah.    The  name  will  thus  signify  "  the  strong  lord." 

Tanyoxarces  (Ctes.)  is  derived  by  M.  Oppert  from  Zend  and  Sanscr.  tanu, 
"  body  "  (compare  Hausfanc*,  Otanes,  &c.),  and  the  old  Persian  vazarka, 
"  great,  mighty,"  which  is  so  common  in  the  Inscriptions  (Joum.  As. 
4"*  Serie.  tom.  xviL  p.  262).    He  translates  the  name  "fort  de  corps." 

Teispes  (old  Pers.  ChUhpaish)  is  derived  by  Pott  from  the  Zend  UvUi, 
"  strong"  (Forschung.  p.  Ix.).  But  this  view  was  put  forth  before  the 
discovenr  of  the  native  form  of  the  name.  Chishpaish  is  probably  from 
chUhf  "  hair,"  the  old  Persian  equivalent  for  the  Sanscrit  He,  and 
modem  Persian  gU,  combined  with  the  well-known  element  pd, 
"  to  protect,"  or  "  nourish,"  -ish  bein^  an  attributive  suffix.  The 
word  would  thus  signify  " hair-nounshing,"  or  "long-haired." — 
R.Voc. 

Teribazus  (Xenoph.),  or  Tibibases  (Plutarch),  is  composed  of  the  two 
elements  Ter,  or  Tir,  the  Old  Persian  name  for  the  planet  Mercury 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  663).  and  hhaj,  "  venerari,  colere."  (Compare  Abtabazus, 
Meg ABAZX78,  &c. )  The  name  thus  means  "  the  worshipper  of  Mercury." 
— H.  C.  R. 

Teeidates  (^lian)  or  Tibidates  (Q.  Curt.)  will  si^ify  "given,"  or  "dedi- 
cated to  Mercury."    Compare  Mithbidates,  Phabandates,  &c. 

TiORANES  is  probably  "  an  archer,"  from  tigra,  with  an  attributive  suffix. 
Tigra  was  in  old  Persian  "  an  arrow,"  as  is  evident  from  the  Nakhsh- 
i-Kustam  Inscription,  where  the  8akd  iigrcUchudd  are  "Scythian 
archers." 
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Tigris  (old  Pen.  Tigra). — ^That  the  name  of  this  river  aigmfied  ''a 
arrow,"  and  tliat  it  was  so  called  on  account  of  its  rapidity,  is  deduct 
by  various  authors.  (See  among  others,  Strab.  xL  p.  529  ;  Q.  GmrL 
iv.  9;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi  27.)  The  word  tigrcty  "an  arrow," seem  t» 
come  from  the  Sanscr.  tij,  "to  sharpen,**  whence  Gk.  Oi^tcv,  $rf^ 
K,  T.  A. — R.  Voc. 

Tritant^ohmbs  seems  to  be  '' strong  as  Tritan,"  £roin  Zend  faijbia. 
"  strong,"  and  Tritan,  who,  according  to  the  Aiian  traditions,  ^rs^ 
the  world  between  his  three  sons,  Selm,  Tur,  and  £rij.  In  Posaa 
romance  Tritan  became  Feridun,    (See  voL  L  p.  313^  no^'.) 

Xathritbs  (old.  Pers.  Khshathrita)  is  apparently  from  old  Pen.  BiAs- 
tramy  "  empire,"  with  a  suffix  -Ua,  which  may  be  compared  with  tk 
Sanscr.  participle  U,  The  sense  is  ''one  who  has  obtained  the  em- 
pire. "—K.  Voc. 

Xbbxes  (old  Pen.  KJishaydrshd)  b  derived  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  !wo 
khahaya,  "  a  king " — a  form  which  may  have  existed  togeth^  wii^ 
khshayathiya,  and  which  is  represented  by  the  modem  Persian  sAo^- 
and  arsha  {  «  Sanscr.  arshya)  "  venerable."  (Vocab.  p.  120.)  Bei^ 
(KeiUnschnften,  p.  79)  and  Oppert  (Joum.  As.  4'*'  S^rie,  torn.  xri.  pt 
174)  suggest  khihaya  and  arma,  akm  to  the  Sanscr.  akJuha  and  tbe 
Zend  armay  "  oculus."  Benfey  renden  the  word  Konig-Seher,  **  King^ 
Seer ;  "  Oppert  ceil  dominatrice,  "  Ruling  Eye." 

Zabiaspes  (Q.  Curt.)  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  Greek  '^  x^^^an^' 
being  derived  from  Zend  zara,  "  gold,"  and  aqta,  '*  a  horse." — ^P.  It 
means  |HX>bably  ''  having  d'eam-^ilcured  hones.** 

Zathbaustes  (Diod.  Sic.)  is  the  "  lord  of  camels,"  from  hhshatra  (=  Zad 
khshathraSy  "king,"  or  "lord,"  and  Sanscr.  usJitra,  Zend  'U4ira,  "« 
cameL"— P. 

ZoPTRUS  seems  to  be  a  very  corrupted  Greek  form  of  the  native  Dadnkp^ 
which  is  foimd  in  the  Behistun  Inscription  (Col.  iv.  Par.  18,  8X  liis 
last  is  a  reduplicated  form  from  (ia,  "  to  give,"  and  signifies  (fike 
Datis)  "  a  giver. ''— H.  C.  R. 

ZoBOASTSB. — It  is  uncertain  to  what  family  of  languages  this  word  belong 
Sir.  H.  Rawlinson  would  seek  its  origin  in  the  Semitic,  and  explain  it 
as  ZirvrUhtar  (comp.  Hebrew  xnj  and  nihC^)  "  *^e  seed  of  khtar,'' 
or  Venus  (Notes  on  the  Early  History  of  Babylonia,  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xv.  p.  246.  Bumouf  and  Brockhaus  prefa 
to  regard  it  as  Arian,  and  explain  it,  the  latter  as  Zarathrugtray 
'*ffolden  star,"  the  former  as  Zarath-xutray  '^ having  yellow  cameb" 
(Vendidad-Sade,  p.  361). 

END   OF   VOL.    in. 
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